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PREFACE 


Ir is hardly necessary to insist upon the importance of the so- 
called ‘Hellenistic’ age in the history of mankind. As every 
student of ancient history knows, the old-fashioned conception 
of this age as a time of decay of Greek civilization and of a 
pitiful collapse of Greek political life is unfounded or at least 
one-sided and misleading. Without doubt the Greeks of the 
Hellenistic period developed great creative activity in all depart- 
ments of their life and were responsible for many, sometimes 
fundamental, novelties in the political, social, economic, and cul- 
tural development of the ancient world. Under their beneficent 
influence other nations remodelled their own institutions and 
in consequence achieved brilliant results in many directions. 
This book is devoted to the study of one aspect of the 
Hellenistic world. A few words to define what I mean by the 
term ‘Hellenistic world’ will not be out of place, The history 
of the modern word ‘Hellenistic’ and the various meanings 
assigned to it cannot be discussed here. Suffice it to say that 
the term, as I use it, has definite implications in respect of | 
chronology, geography, politics, and civilization. Ву 'Неј- 
lenistic world' I mean the world created by Alexander's 
conquest of the East, which existed as long as the States 
into which it disintegrated retained their political indepen- 
dence, and the Greeks in those States held the leading role 
in all spheres of life; that is to say, approximately from the 
time of Alexander to that of Augustus. It covered the area of 


C») the former empire of Alexander with some shght additions 





such as the Bosporan kingdom, certain parts of Asia Minor, 
the Sicilian kingdom of Hiero II, and some Greek city-states. 
Though these last never formed part of Alexander's Empire, 
they were Greek in their structure and civilization, and did not 
differ in this respect from the rest of the Hellenistic world. 
My study is therefore not a social and economic history of 
the ancient world in the Hellenistic period. I have excluded 
from my special treatment various important parts of it, such 
as, on the one hand, the so-called ‘Barbarians’ of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia—Scythians, Sarmatians, Thracians, Illyrians, 
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Celts, Iberians; and, on the other, two groups of highly 
civilized and well-organized States, one in the West—Italy, 
most of Sicily, and Carthage—and another in the East and 
South—China, India, Parthia, south Arabia, Nubia, and Meroe. 

This geographical limitation of my field of investigation 
requires some words of explanation, especially as regards the 
two groups of highly civilized States and nations just men- 
tioned, which stood in varying degrees under Greek influence 
and some of which included several Greek States and other 
organized groups of Greek settlers. The exclusion of the 
western group from my study was dictated by several con- 
siderations, of which the most important may be formulated as 
follows. Although the relations between Kome and Carthage, 
the two leading States of the West, on the one hand, and the 
eastern section of the Mediterranean world on the other were 
very close and the Greek element was strongly represented in 
their population, the former were not in fact Greek States, nor 
was the character of their social and economic structure and 
of their civilization Greek in its essential features. In Italy the 
' Italians' gradually built up their own peculiar political, social, 
economic, and cultural life and extended it in course of time 
to Sicily, Gaul, and Spain; in Africa the Phoenicians did the 
same. These regions can therefore hardly be included in the 
notion of the 'Hellenistic world', however close they may 
stand to it. To study their peculiar social and economic struc- 
ture in the Hellenistic period in the light of their own past and 
with due attention to the influence exerted on them by the 
eastern section of the ancient world would certainly be a 
fascinating and highly important undertaking. But it would 
require much space and much special research, If such a study 
had been included in this book, as I had originally contem- 
plated, it would have doubled its size while contributing little 
to a correct understanding of the Greek and Hellenistic East. 
The subject requires treatment in a separate work, which would 
centre on the West, a task which I am too old to undertake. 
I know that my point of view in regard to this geographical 
limitation is not shared by the majority of modern historians 
of the ancient world. I anticipate their criticism. 

The situation is similar as regards the second, the eastern 
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and southern group of civilized States more or less closely 
connected with the Hellenistic world. Most of them stood, in 
varying degrees, under the influence of Hellenistic civilization 
and absorbed some of its features, which affected to a certain 
extent their social and economic evolution. But they never 
became constituent parts of the Hellenistic world, even to such 
an extent as did Italy and north Africa. They retained in 
full their national and political identity, and their social and 
economic life in the Hellenistic period was practically a con- 
tinuation of their past, only slightly affected by foreign, that is 
to say, Hellenistic influences. 

An examination of their social and economic development 
in the Hellenistic period, of the foreign elements which con- 
tributed thereto, and of the part played therein by the changes 
of a general character which Alexander's conquests effected in 
the ancient world, 1s one of the important tasks which face an 
historian of antiquity. But, as in the case of the West, it isa 
separate undertaking which could not be carried out within 
the framework of the present book. Moreover it requires special 
competence and knowledge (in the first place acquaintance 
with several Oriental languages) which I do nat possess. The 
social and economic evolution of the Hellenistic world was not, 
in my opinion, fundamentally affected by the trend which this 
evolution took on its eastern and southern periphery. 

Nevertheless, when and where the contact with these two 
groups of States and with the so-called ' Barbarians' appeared 
to me an important and in some cases a decisive factor in the 
evolution of the Hellenistic world, I have paid, in the measure 
of my capacity, due attention to it. This is the reason why 
both the western and eastern extremities of the Hellenistic 
world play a larger part in the second volume of this work than 
in the first. 

In dealing with the Hellenistic world I have confined myself 
to its social and economic aspect, but not because this aspect 
of Hellenistic life had been neglected by modern scholars. 
Several eminent historians of the ancient world have in- 
cluded in general surveys of the Hellenistic period or in 
special monographs on certain parts of it excellent chap- 
ters concerned with its social and economic features. Nor 
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have I thus limited the scope of my book because I re- 
garded these features as more important for an under- 
standing of Hellenistic life than those which belong to the 
political, constitutional, cultural, or religious spheres. While 
appreciating the importance of the social and economic aspect 
of human life in general, I do not overestimate it, in the 
Marxian fashion. My reason for restricting the field of my 
investigation is purely personal: I imagine that I am more 
competent in this field than in others. I have, however, kept 
before me as a guiding principle, in this as in the other historical 
works which I have written, the maxim that the complexity of 
life should never be forgotten and that no single feature should 
ever be regarded as basic and decisive. 

To the material relating to the Hellenistic world I have 
applied the same method as I adopted in my previous study 
of the Roman Empire. The present work, that is to say, is not 
intended to be a social and economic survey of the Hellenistic 
world or an essay on ancient economics and sociology. I have 
sought to present some pages of history. In the title I have 
chosen for it the emphasis lies not so much on 'social' and 
'economic' as on 'history'. This aim explains the structure of 
the book. I was obliged to set out the material in historical 
sequence, to follow the trend of evolution, to deal with the 
social and economic phenomena in the light of the general 
political, constitutional, and cultural development of the time. 
This method is, of course, not free from objection. It requires 
much space. Moreover it disperses to some extent the atteri- 
tion of the reader and makes repetition at times unavoidable. 
But it has the advantage of presenting the social and economic 
features of human life not as dry abstractions, in the form of 
statistics and tabulations, but as living dynamic phenomena, 
indivisible from and closely correlated with other equally 
important features of that life. To enable the reader to sum up 
the results of my historical study, I have added to the seven his- 
torical chapters an eighth chapter in which I have endeavoured 
to enumerate and to discuss, sometimes at greater length than 
in the historical chapters, certain basic elements in the Hel- 
lenistic economy which we may regard as creations of that 
period. 
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Planned originally as a short survey, the book has in course 
of elaboration become intolerably long, more than twice as 
long as my volume on the Roman Empire. This I very greatly 
regret. There is much truth in the witty remark of one of the 
greatest Hellenistic writers: неуа В(8Мо», иғуа какду, But its 
length could not have been much reduced. It is in part ex- 
plained by the method of treatment referred to above ; but it is 
mainly due to the character of our evidence, which is scanty and 
hopelessly scattered, very difficult to date, to arrange, to 
understand, and to interpret. The problems present them- 
selves in long series, and very few can be solved with a fair 
degree of probability. In these conditions it was impossible to 
put forward mere statements unsupported by the production 
and discussion of the relative evidence. I fully realize the 
irritation that such discussions may cause and the interrup- 
tions they unfortunately introduce in the flow of my narrative. 
But they were inevitable, since I had no intention of setting 
forth as facts what are, in general, no more than more or less 
probable conjectures. 

To this general explanation I may add some remarks con- 
cerning the composition of the book and the material that I 
have used. In discussing the economic and social evolution of 
the Hellenistic world I have endeavoured to treat it as a unit, 
in spite of its growing political, social, and economic differentia- 
tion. But since its constituent parts present far-reaching 
peculiarities, which became ever more accentuated as time 
went on, it was necessary to subdivide Chapters IV, V, and VI 
into sections, each dealing with one part of the Hellenistic 
world. In this subdivision I have not followed a rigid scheme. 
Since the centre of gravity shifted gradually from one part of 
that world to another, certain regions have, in some periods, 
been given greater prominence, attention, and space than in 
others, and the order of their treatment has varied in each 
chapter. I have, however, in proceeding thus, endeavoured to 


: For example, in the case of Rhodes and Delos. In Ch. IV these im- 
portant centres of economic Ше аге discussed in the section devoted to the 
cities of the mainland of Greece and of the Greek islands, while in Cli. V 
they are dealt with in connexion with the Oriental monarchies, and in 
Ch. VI a special section is allotted to them. 
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keep a certain balance. It was difficult to avoid being led 
astray by the abundance of evidence relating to one locality 
and the scarcity relating to another; to avoid over-emphasiz- 
ing, for example, Delos and Athens at the expense of Rhodes 
and the other leading cities of the Hellenistic world, or Egypt 
at the expense of Syria, Macedonia, and Pergamon. And yet 
a somewhat larger space had inevitably to be assigned to the 
better-known regions, regardless of their importance at a given 
period, in order to make as full use as possible of the available 
evidence. 

As regards the material used in the treatment of my subject, 
I have tried not to confine myself to written sources, but also 
to utilize to the utmost the archaeological and numismatic testi- 
mony. I am fully aware how difficult the enterprise was and 
how imperfect are the results. Much has been done in the field 
of archaeology and numismatics in the last century, an 
enormous mass of information has accumulated. But in this 
brilliant development the share of the Hellenistic period has 
been rather meagre. Not that little material has been dis- 
covered, The material is overwhelmingly abundant. But very 
little attention has been paid to its systematic collection, 
dating, and study, especially from the economic standpoint. 
In these conditions it is probable that errors will be even more 
numerous in the part of my book which is based on this 
evidence than in that which rests on written sources. But an 
endeavour in this direction was imperative, and I was not to 
be deterred by the fear of reprimands from critics more expert 
in archaeology and numismatics than myself. 

It is fortunate that I have been able not only to refer to and 
to make use of the archaeological and numismatic material 
but also, thanks to the liberality of the Clarendon Press, to 
present some of it to the reader in reproductions on separate 
plates and in line-drawings in the text. The illustrations are 
not intended to amuse the reader and to console him for the 
dryness of the text and notes. They form an important con- 
stituent part of my work. It was no easy task to select from 
the thousands of objects stored in museums and from the hun- 
dreds of extant ruins of ancient buildings and towns the most 
typical and instructive. The choice was large and the methods 
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of selection many. I have endeavoured to keep a fair balance 
between two groups of monuments: the sculptures, paintings, 
mosaics, and ruins of ancient settlements which reflect ancient 
life, and those which illustrate the economic activity of the 
Hellenistic world, especially in the field of industry. 

If I have been more or less successful in the illustration of my 
book, I owe it in large part to those institutions and individuals 
who have helped me by liberally supplying me with photo- 
graphs and casts, and by their competent assistance in select- 
ing, dating, and interpreting the various objects reproduced. 
The list of these is very long and their names will be recorded 
at the end of this Preface. I will here limit myself to mention- 
ing the names of my chief advisers and extending to them my 
thanks: Prof. J. D. Beazley of Oxford, Miss Gisela M. A. Richter 
of the Metropolitan Museum of New York, and Prof. Dr. 
R. Zahn, formerly Director of the Classical Collection of the 
State Museums of Berlin, in the field of archaeology; and Mr. 
E. T. Newell, President of the American Numismatic Society, 
and Prof. A. R. Bellinger of Yale, in that of numismatics. 

A few words will suffice as regards my rather copious notes, 
more copious than those in my Social and Economic History of 
the Roman Empire. In them the reader will find cited the most 
important ancient sources (literary, epigraphical, papyrological, 
numismatic, and archaeological) and references to modern 
works dealing with the problems discussed. In recording the 
most important epigraphical, papyrological, archaeological, 
and numismatic material I have endeavoured to keep pace 
with the feverish activity of modern scholars engaged in the 
publication of new texts and monuments, and in the restora- 
tion and more accurate dating and interpretation of old ones. 
This has proved no easy task, for modern efforts in this direc- 
tion produce an uninterrupted flow of articles, notes, and 
reviews scattered over scores of periodicals and hundreds. of 
books, and I am not confident of complete success, Nor has it 
been easy to make use of all the major and minor modern 
contributions to the study of the subjects treated in this book. 
The number of these contributions is overwhelmingly large and 
every day increases it. If I have overlooked some, I must ask 
the indulgence of the authors and of my readers. 
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In this connexion I must add that the endeavour to make 
due use of new material and modern contributions has delayed 
the publication of the book considerably. It was ready in 
manuscript in 1936. Since that time I have revised it twice. 
But I could not do so a third time. I have, therefore, to my 
great regret, not taken systematically into consideration the 
material and modern studies published in the second half of 
1938 and in 1939 and 1940, though I have made such casual 
references to some of these as could be inserted in the proofs, 
My evidence, both for source material and for modern works, 
is naturally more up to date in the last than in the first 
chapters. Some additions will be found in the few addenda and 
corrigenda at the end of the work. 

In conclusion a few remarks about certain details in the 
matter of spelling and citations. I am afraid that in the 
spelling of Greek and Oriental personal and geographical 
names I have not been entirely consistent. As regards the 
latter, the names of countries and cities appear, as a rule, in 
the latinized form more familiar to my readers. But there are 
some exceptions to this rule: I have retained, for example, the 
Greek spelling of the names of the islands and of some cities 
such as Pergamon and Corupedion, this being more familiar 
to the reader than the latinized form. As for the personal 
names.I have used the traditional spelling for the most common. 
For those less common I have done the best I could, especially 
in spelling Oriental names, In citing periodicals and the most 
common modern books I have endeavoured to follow in the 
main the system of abbreviations used in the Cambridge Anctent 
Начоту. But complete uniformity and consistency were un- 
attainable, Everyone who has written a book of considerable 
length including thousands of references knows how difficult it 
is to keep in this respect to one and the same uniform standard. 

At the end of his Preface an author usually gives himself the 
pleasure and the privilege of mentioning those who have been 
kind enough to help him in his work. The list isa long one. My 
first thanks are due to my dear friend Prof. J. G. C. Anderson 
and to Sir Paul Harvey. They have not only revised my manu- 
script and made my English readable—an arduous and tedious 
task—but have also read all the proofs. Mr. Anderson in 
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addition—in order not to delay unduly the publication of the 
book in the difficult times in which it was printed—took on 
himself the task of reading alone the last revision of the proofs 
and giving the final imprimatur: My debt to these two gentle- 
men is Immense, 

In the next place I have to express my gratitude to the 
Clarendon Press, I fully realize that my book does not deserve 
the care and attention given to it by this famous, broad- 
minded, and thoroughly scientific institution. And I shall never 
forget that this care and attention remained the same in the 
dark days of war as they had been in the brighter days of peace. 

The proofs of the book have been read by two of my younger 
friends: Prof. E. Bikerman, of the Ecole des Hautes Études, 
Paris, and. Prof. C. B. Welles of Yale. They have saved me 
from many errors and have made interesting and valuable 
suggestions of which I have made due use. [am much indebted 
and very grateful to them, 

I must also mention that my still younger friends and 
students, Dr. Leroy Campbell, Dr. R. Fink, and Dr. F. Gilliam, 
have helped me to verify the thousands of references in the 
text and notes. If, nevertheless, many errors remain, it is not 
their fault. 

Several of my learned friends have been kind enough to 
supply me with statements relating to obscure and contro- 
versial problems, or have given me first-hand information on 
monuments with which they are especially familiar. Some of 
these statements (those of J: G. Milne, Oxford, Prof. R. P. 
Blake, Harvard, E. S. G. Robinson, British Museum, and 
F. O. Waagé, Cornell University) are printed as separate 
Excursuses, Others are incorporated in the text, notes, and 
descriptions of the plates. Such are the contributions of A. R. 
Boak concerning Karanis, of F. E. Brown concerning Dura, of 
A. von Gerkan concerning Miletus, of C, Hopkins concerning 
Seleuceia on the Tigris, of J. Keil concerning the monument of 
Belevi, of F. Krischen concerning Cnidus, of the late Prof. 
J. H. Rogers of Yale concerning the problem of inflation, of 
H. Seyrig, Director of the Service of Antiquities in Syria, con- 
cerning various monuments of Syria, and of P. R. Mouterde 
concerning the royal weights of Syria, 
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I have mentioned above that in collecting the material for 
my illustrations I have had repeated recourse to the help and 
support of various learned institutions and of private in- 
dividuals who happened to be in possession of interesting 
objects. Their response to my appeal was always cordial and 
their help liberal. It is a special pleasure to me to name them 
here and to extend to them my sincerest thanks. As regards 
private scholars and collectors, I remember with gratitude the 
assistance of Dr. Chr. Blinkenberg, Dr. O. Brendel, Count 
Chandon des Briailles, Prof. F. Krischen, Mrs. William H. 
Moore, Mr. R. W. Smith, Sir Aurel Stein, Sir Leonard Woolley. 
Much longer is the list of museums and other learned institu- 
tions which have never refused me their help and assistance. 
Let me record, in the U.S.A., the Metropolitan Museum of Arts 
in New York, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the Chicago 
Oriental Institute, the Yale Gallery of Fine Arts, the Princeton 
Expedition to Antioch, the Michigan Seleuceia Expedition, the 
Yale Dura Expedition ; in France, the Louvre and the Cabinet 
des Médailles ; in England, tbe British Museum; in Germany, 
the German Archaeological Institute and the Museums of 
Berlin, Munich, Gotha, and the Pelizaeus Museum of Hildes- 
heim; in Denmark, the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek ; in Holland, 
the Allard Pierson Museum of Amsterdam; in Rumania, the 
Museum of Bucharest ; in Bulgaria, the Museums of Sofia and 
Plovdiv ; in Italy, the Mostra Augustea di Romanità in Rome, 
the German Archaeological Institute in the same city, and the 
Museum of Naples; in Egypt, the Museums of Alexandria and 
Cairo ;in Cyrenaica, the Archaeological Service of that country ; 
in Tunisia, the Archaeological Service and the Museum of 
Bardo: in Greece, the National Museum of Athens and the 
French School at Athens: in Rhodes, His Excellency the 
Governor and the Service of Antiquities; in Turkey, the Otto- 
man Museum; in Iraq, the Bagdad Museum; in Iran, the 
Museum of Teheran; in Syria, the Service of Antiquities and 
the Museums of Beirüt and Damascus. The authorities of 
these museums and institutions have liberally supplied me 
with photographs, drawings, coloured copies, &c., but first and 
foremost have never refused me their valuable advice. I am 
deeply indebted to them for it. 
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The index has been compiled with great care and attention 
by my wife, Sophie Rostovtzeff. 

The book is dedicated to my wife and to my friend Franz 
Cumont. Without theirencouragement and their warm support 
in dark moments of doubt it would never have been written. 

М. К. 

August, 1940 
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1 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


А. ТНЕ WAR OF SUCCESSION AND THE FORMATION OF THE 
LEADING HELLENISTIC MONARCHIES 


Іт тау be thought superfluous to begin a book treating chiefly 
of social and economic questions with a survey of political 
events. Many excellent surveys of this kind exist, and I 
might have referred my readers to one of the more recent 
of these." But | have found it advisable to undertake the 
tedious task of repeating some well-known facts to the inter- 
pretation of which I can add very little. Political events are 
so closely connected with social and economic phenomena, 
and in discussing these so many names and circumstances of 
à political character have to be mentioned, that I have felt it 
incumbent on me to spare the reader, who may wish to refresh 
his memory on various points in the complicated political 
history of the Hellenistic period, the necessity of constant 
reference to other books, or at least to facilitate recourse 
to them. 

To write a. short survey of the political events that followed 
the death of Alexander is no easy task. Our information is 
very unevenly distributed over the various portions of this 
period, some being amply illustrated by reliable literary sources, 
while others are left in almost complete obscurity by our 
literary tradition. It will therefore be expedient to begin each 
section of my survey of political events by describing briefly the 
character, and estimating the trustworthiness, of the ancient 
sources bearing on the period. It must be remembered that 
sometimes the sources which bear on political history also 
furnish information on economic and social history, | 

We are fortunate in having abundant and reliable informa- 
tion regarding the earliest period of Hellenistic history, that 
between the death of Alexander and the battle of Ipsus (323- 
301 B.C.]. Our chief authority is the short account given by 
Diodorus in Books XVIII-XX of his general history af the 
ancient world. A far more detailed narrative was that oí 
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another writer of Roman times, Arrian, but his history of the 
Successors ended with the return of Antipater to Europe (321 
B.c.}, and is known to us only from brief extracts by Photius 
and from fragments preserved in a Vatican palimpsest and by 
Suidas. Still shorter than the survey of Diodorus is that 
furnished by the epitome by Justin of thè Historias Philip- 
picae of Pompeius Trogus. We have biographies by Plutarch— 
vivid and substantial, though not always entirely. reliable— 
of Phocion, Eumenes, Demetrius, and Pyrrhus, Also some 
biographical essays, shorter and drier, by Cornelius. Nepos 
on Phocion and Eumenes, Pausanias has excellent excirsuses 
dealing with some of the protagonists of our period: Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, Seleucus, Pyrrhus; while some of the Sfratagems 
of Polyaenus and Frontinus afford useful information. A very 
interesting fragment of local history is contained in Memnon's 
historical sketch of Heraclea Pontica. Important chronolo- 
gical data will be found in a fragment of the Chronicle of Paros 
(336/5-302/r B.c. and in some fragments of a Babylonian 
Chronicle in cuneiform recently found and published. 

The bulk of our literary information, at least the most 
trustworthy part of it, goes back to tlie detailed history of the 
early Hellenistic age written by Hieronymus of Cardia, a friend 
of Eumenes and later a member of the staff of Antigonus, To 
the groundwork that he provided some supplementary facts 
were added by later historians of the Hellenistic period and 
were borrowed from them by the above-named and other 
writers of Roman times, 

It is not surprising to find such an abundance of literary 
sources for the earliest years of the Hellenistic period, whereas, 
tor those which followed Ipsus, as will be shown later, the 
extant literary record is almost completely silent. The pro- 
tagonists of the two decades that followed the death of Alexan- 
der, the picturesque figures of Antipater, Craterus, Perdiccas, 
Eumenes, Antigonus, Demetrius, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and 
Seleucus left a deep impression on the ancient world and greatly 
interested the educated public of Roman times. These decades 
were the heroic age of the Hellenistic world, and hundreds of 
stories and anecdotes, centring round its leading men, were 
current in the literary tradition of the Roman period. Every 
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cultured man of that time was therefore supposed to know 
something about the early Hellenistic kings. 

The literary evidence is supplemented by many important 
documents. Though few papyri bearing on these years have 
been found in Egypt, we possess many first-rate inscriptions 
filling up gaps or illustrating little-known episodes. The abund- 
ant series of coins at our disposal are, as usual, very helpful 
in elucidating certain important chronological and other prob- 
lems of this period. 


5o much for the sources of our knowledge about the political 
events that followed the death of Alexander the Great. His 
sudden decease created great and widespread confusion through- 
out the ancient world, but especially in Babylon, where Alex- 
ander had been residing, and in the camp of his enormous 
army. We must not forget that this army had just been 
reorganized and was ready to start on another great expedi- 
tion. We must realize also that it was almost exclusively on 
the army that the power of Alexander rested and that the army 
knew this and felt itself one with its great leader. It was 
therefore naturally this army in the field at Babylon, and not 
the army at home in Macedonia, that regarded itself as en- 
titled, according to Macedonian tradition, to settle the question 
of the succession on the death of the king. The choice of the 
army was limited. Alexander had left no children and there 
remained no adult males of the house of Philip except a half- 
brother of Alexander, a youth named Arrhidaeus. Since, how- 
ever, Roxane, the wife of Alexander, was expecting a child, 
the chiliarch Perdiccas, commander-in-chief of the army, and 
with him the higher aristocracy and gentry of Macedonia, the 
officers and the horsemen, who were loyal to Alexander and 
ready to carry on his policy of creating an Irano-Macedonian 
Empire, advised the army to await her delivery. But the 
Macedonian phalanx, which never shared the Irano-Macedon- 
ian ideas of Alexander, much preferred a scion of Philip's 
house, about whom they knew little, but who represented 
in their eyes the Macedonian tradition of Philip. An acute 
conflict arose, which was ultimately settled by a compro- 
mise. Philip Arrhidaeus was to be proclaimed king on the 
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understanding that if the child of Roxane should be a boy (and 
it was a boy) he, under the name of Alexander, should be a 
kind of minor co-ruler with Philip. 

By this compromise the unity of the empire was preserved, 
but only nominally. In fact it was divided among the generals 
of Alexander (by the redistribution among them of the satra- 
pies), and it was evident that most of these generals were not 
prepared to obey the orders of those who would act in the 
name of the king, if they were strong enough to support by 
force of arms their claim to practical independence, Moreover, 
though the problem of the succession was settled, the problem of 
the regency was not. It was decided in Babylon that Perdiccas 
should be chiliarch, a title which meant commander-in-chief of 
the army and grand vizir of the empire, but that Craterus 
should be простату of the king, a sort of guardian and prime 
minister, superior in rank to Perdiccas. Which was to have the 
decisive voice? The question was settled by an accident. 
While events were developing in the East, the Macedonian and 
Greek portion of the empire was in great danger. Here the 
ruler was old Antipater, the most respected man in the realm, 
the associate of both Philip and Alexander. He held the com- 
mand in Macedonia and Greece and in this way controlled the 
supply both of armed men and of brains, without which Alex- 
anders empire could not exist. He was now engaged in a 
serious struggle with a powerful and active coalition of Greek 
states headed by Athens, which soon after the death of 
Alexander had begun what is known as the Hellenic or Lamian 
war with the object of restoring the liberty of Greece. The 
situation of Antipater was difficult. He was besieged (after a 
defeat) in Lamia, and the prestige, nay the domination, of 
Macedonia in Greece was at stake. No wonder that Craterus, 
instead of returning to Babylonia with the 10,000 veterans whom 
he was leading to Macedonia by Alexander's order, getting 
control of the kings, and settling the question of the regency, 
decided to sacrifice his own ambition to the urgent needs of the 
Macedonian Empire and to leave the question of the regency in 
suspense. He therefore left the kings in the hands of Perdiccas 
and continued his march to the West, where he hel Antipater 
to bring the Hellenic war to a successful conclusion. 
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This did not mean, however, that Antipater and Craterus 
recognized Perdiccas as their superior who had the right to 
give them orders. In fact Perdiccas never dared to do so. And 
it was only natural that, as soon as Perdiccas was appointed 
prime minister in place of Craterus and by assuming this office 
showed unmistakably that he took his position seriously and 
expected to be obeyed when he gave orders in the name of the 
kings, not only Antigonus and Ptolemy* among those who 
received such orders, but also Antipater and Craterus, re- 
solved to oppose Perdiccas by force, as if he were a usurpe 
and not the more or less legitimate head of the empire of 
Alexander. 

such were the circumstances in which the leading generals of 
Alexander began the long and exciting struggle for the succes- 
sion. Some of them earnestly endeavoured to maintain the 
unity of the empire. This was the policy of Perdiccas and his 
chief assistant Eumenes, and still more of Antipater and 
Craterus, The struggle of the last two with Perdiccas was a 
struggle for the regency and nothing else. Some wanted to 
have a free hand in their own satrapies, in other words to be 
recognized as practically independent rulers. This was the 
attitude of Ptolemy, and many others would certainly have 
adopted it had they only been as strong and as confident of 
their strength as he. Whether they all realized that this meant 
the end of the unity of Alexander’s empire, we have no means 
of knowing. Ptolemy, at any rate, never showed any desire to 
make Egypt the centre of a world-empire of his own. And 
finally some, like Leonnatus and Antigonus the One-eyed, 
would have liked to preserve the unity of the empire provided 
that they were its rulers and masters. The majority of the 
satraps, however, had, at least at the beginning of the struggle, 
no definite ideas regarding their relations with the empire as a 
whole. They tried to keep their satrapies in their own hands, 
to increase their territories and their revenues, and to share 
their power and their resources as little as possible with any 
one else, 

All the satraps, and first and foremost Perdiccas, Antipater, 

* Ptolemy had been appointed satrap of Egypt by decision taken at 
Babylon. 
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and Craterus, had larger or smaller bodies of Macedonian 
soldiers under their command. The largest and the most 
experienced force was, of course, that in the hands of Perdiccas, 
and this fact, more than his office or the presence of the kings 
in his camp, gave him the greatest power in the empire, But 
the superiority of Perdiccas was not so overwhelming as to 
suppress all opposition to his rule. He was soon challenged by 
Antigonus and Ptolemy, who refused to obey his orders; and 
the rebels were supported, at first tacitly, then openly, by 
Antipater and Craterus. An appeal to arms was therefore the 
only way open to Perdiccas of settling the problem of supreme 
power. The military operations that ensued were conducted 
by Eumenes against Craterus and Antipater in Asia Minor, 
and by Perdiccas himself against Ptolemy in Ptolemy 'ssatrapy. 
Craterus was defeated by Eumenes and fell on the battle-field; 
while Perdiccas, unsuccessful in his attempt to cross the Nile, 
was killed by his own officers—a striking illustration of the 
weakness of the centripetal forces even in the central camp of 
the Macedonian army itself, 

The disappearance from the stage of the two former repre- 
sentatives of the central power, Perdiccas and Craterus, was 
followed by a temporary arrangement which resulted in an 
almost successful attempt by Eurydice, the newly wedded wife 
of Philip Arrhidaeus, to abolish the regency altogether. Then 
the army at a conference at Triparadeisos in north Syria (321 
в.с.) appointed Antipater, the oldest and ablest general of 
Alexander, ériwehyrijs abroxparwp (administrator with full 
powers) of the State. Antipater accepted the appointment and 
reorganized the State. The satrapies were again redistributed, 
and Antigonus was appointed commander of a part of Perdic- 
cas’ army and guardian of the kings; he was commissioned to 
rid Asia of the rest of the army of Perdiccas, which remained 
under the control of Eumenes and Perdiccas own brother 
Alcetas, Cassander was appointed chiliarch under Antigonus. 
This organization was, however, shortlived. Antigonus would 
not share his power with Cassander and showed little loyalty 
to the kings. This was the reason why Antipater took the 
kings with him to Macedonia and transferred the centre of 
the empire to the West. From here he intended to rule over 
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the rest of it. The East, however, was left in the hands of the 
satraps, under the control of a kind of over-satrap in the person 
of Antigonus, who was still supposed to carry on in the name 
of the empire the commission referred to above. It was cer- 
tainly not from love of Antigonus that Antipater left him in 
so powerful a position. Antigonus was without doubt allowed 
to remain commander-in-chief in Asia in order to prevent 
another war, which Antigonus would certainly have started as 
soon as Antipater had settled in Macedonia, had he not been 
given the chance of becoming supreme ruler in Asia. It was a 
similar consideration that forced Antipater tacitly to recognize 
the claims of Ptolemy to be master in his own satrapy. It seems 
therefore that the unity of the empire was rather a formula 
than a fact, and that, had Antipater lived longer, even he 
would not have been able to maintain the formula. 

The arrangement concluded at Triparadeisos and the with- 
drawal of Antipater to Macedonia kept Greece quiet for a time. 
The country had suffered severely during the Lamian war. 
The greatest disaster was the final loss by Athens of her sea- 
power; her large fleet was destroyed by the navy of the central 
government in two or three battles. War, however, went on in 
Asia Minor, where Eumenes and Alcetas opposed Antigonus 
and anarchy reigned until the latter destroyed the army of 
Alcetas with its leader and forced Eumenes to shut himself 
up in Nora, an impregnable Cappadocian fortress. 

Two years after Triparadeisos (319) Antipater died and the 
army, in accordance with his wish, appointed Polyperchon, one 
of the older generals of Alexander, as his successor. It was 
known to every one, and more particularly to Antipater him- 
self, that Polyperchon was not a man of outstanding ability. 
He was much inferior to any of the leading satraps of Alex- 
ander's empire, to Antigonus, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and 
Seleucus. And yet Antipater appointed him, preferring him 
even to his own son Cassander. There is no doubt that his 
intention was to select a man, not of genius, but of honest and 
reliable character, who would actively support the kings and 
remain loyal to them, None of the more important leaders 
inspired him with confidence in their trustworthiness, It was 
evident that any of them, if appointed, would promote his own 
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interests and not those of the kings. Whether Polyperchon 
would succeed depended mainly, not so much on his own 
ability, as on the faithful support of the army, Antipater 
probably believed that the army would remain loyal. In this 
he was mistaken. The Macedonian army was no longer guided 
by devotion to the royal house. Selfish interests predominated. 
The army was still the most powerful factor in the political 
history of the time, but it was ready to serve anyone whom it 
could trust and who knew how to handle it. 

The death of Antipater meant a fresh outbreak of war both 
in the West and in the East. Though Polyperchon's appoint- 
ment was perfectly regular, it was not recognized as such by 
the leading rulers of the various parts of Alexander's empire. It 
was plain that they would not recognize any central authority, 
if it were not their own. In the East Antigonus at once started 
a systematic conquest of Asiatic satrapies whose governors 
would not obey his orders, and Ptolemy rushed to occupy 
Syria. Inthe West Cassander, the chiliarch under Polyperchon, 
who some time previously had been unwilling to co-operate 
with Antigonus in the same capacity, now refused to act as 
second to Polyperchon, escaped to Antigonus, and with his 
help and the support of Ptolemy, and before long of Lysima- 
chus also, started a war in Greece. 

In the West, Polyperchon retorted by proclaiming, in the 
name of the king, Greek freedom and autonomy, which meant 
for most of the Greek cities internal revolutions and small local 
wars—tevolutions of the demoi against the pro-Macedonian 
oligarchs and wars of the cities against the Macedonian garri- 
sons, He, moreover, opened a prospect of internal war in 
Macedonia, where Cassander had many supporters, by inviting 
Olympias to come and act as guardian of her grandson. This 
ultimately meant a deep rift between the two kings, or, more 
precisely, between the two women who were acting respectively 
on their behalf. Everybody knew that Olympias, now the 
guardian of Alexander, bitterly hated Eurydice, the wife and 
guide of Philip. 

In the East, Polyperchon and Olympias appointed Eumenes, 
who had succeeded by clever diplomacy in escaping from Nora, 
chief commander of the king's army in Asia with instructions to 
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wrest that country from Antigonus. We must remember that 
at Triparadeisos Eumenes had been outlawed by the Mace- 
donian army. This verdict, so far as we know, had never 

The war which ensued was bitter, bloody, and cruel. In the 
East, Antigonus succeeded in conquering Eumenes and those 
Oriental satraps who had given him half-hearted support. 
Eumenes, betrayed by his allies and by the Macedonian soldiers, 
was executed in Antigonus' camp (316). But the victory of 
Antigonus was not complete, for Seleucus, who had been 
appointed at Triparadeisos satrap of Babylonia, fled to Egypt 
and made it clear to Ptolemy that the success of Antigonus 
meant the ruin of Ptolemy. 

Nor were the kings successful in Greece and in Macedonia. 
Athens, after a shortlived attempt to recover her democratic 
constitution, was forced by Cassander into submission, and 
another oligarchy or tyranny—the régime of Demetrius of 
Phaleron—replaced in 317 the government of Phocion, who 
was executed (318). In Macedonia, Polyperchon was driven 
out by Cassander, but, while the latter was absent fighting in 
the Peloponnese, he succeeded in bringing Olympias back to 
Macedonia and in handing over to her Alexander and Roxane 
(317). There Olympias, though opposed by Eurydice and 
Philip, found at first general support. But her cruel execution 
of Philip and Eurydice, whom she captured, and of all who 
supported them alienated the sympathies of the army and 
of the population and turned them in favour of Cassander. 
Cassander came back from Greece with a strong force and be- 
sieged Olympias in Pydna. Hunger forced her to surrender, 
and surrender meant death, She was killed, at the order of 
Cassander, by the relatives of her numerous victims (316). 
Cassander was now master of Macedonia—íor Polyperchon 
was immobilized in Thessaly and finally fled to Aetolia—and 
Alexander (with Roxane) was in his hands, as a prisoner of 
war, and not as king. Cassander wished to be recognized as the 
legitimate successor of the last legitimate king of Philip's line, 

Central government and the right of Philip’s dynasty to 
rule Alexander's empire ceased after these events to be factors 
in the political development of the Hellenistic world. The 
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t. The head of a marble statue here represented (at one time in Heidelberg, 
nuw somewhere in Switzerland) has been identified with great probability as that 
of Lysimacnus, by minute comparison with the rare coin portraits of that able 
general of Alexander, then King of Thrace ani for a time successor of Antigonus 
the One-eyed in Asia Minor and of Demetrius in Macedonia, The statue is a 
Roman copy of a Greek original of the school of Lysippus. (Photograph aupplied 
by Dr. O, Brendel.) | 

First published and identified by O. Brendel, 'Ein Bildnis des Königs Lysi- 
machos von Thrakien', Die Antihe, iv [1928), pp. 314 ff; of. the judicious remarks 
of E. Pfuhl, f.D.4.7. xlv (1930), p. 8 £, fig. 4. (For the coins of Lysimachus 
bearing the portrait of the king, see O. Brendel, loc. cit., 3nd E. Pfuhl, loc. cit., 
pl. 1v, 5—coins of Lysimachéia. Cf. my pl. xvin, y and B: two specimens ol the 
splendid coinage of Lysimachus issued after 297 n.c. with the idealized portrait of 
Alexanier, which shows a slight resemblance to the features. of Lysimachus; on 
these coins see E. T. Newell, Rova! Gresk Portrait Coins, 1937, p. 19]. 

+. Marble mask of a portrait statue of Provemy Soter found in Egypt. The 
practice of making only certain parts of a statue in marble (which, being imported, 
was expensive, see the works quoted in Ch. IV, n. 180) was peculiar to Egypt. The 
mask shows s striking resemblance to some coins af Soter which represent him 
a3 not yet an old man, probably before he assumed the title of king (see my 
pl in, fig. 2, cf. pl, xxvin, fig. 4, and pl xxix, fig, 2). The portrait of Soter 
shows no trace of the idealization so prominent in the portraits of Alexander 
and Lysimachus. On the coms and їп the various sculptures it is always treated 
in a realistic manner with emphasis an the leading traits of Soter's character: iron 
power of will and determination guided by prudence and intelligence. (Phote- 
graph supplied by Dr. F. Poulsen). 

The mask of Soter has been several times published and discussed. A full 
bibliography and sound remarks on style and workmanship, together with a full 
enumeration of other plastic portraits of Soter, will be found in F. Poulsen, 'Gab 
es eine alexandrinische Kunst ? ' Collections of the Ny Carlsberg Glypiothek, i (1938), 
pp. 147%. Cf. the beautiful plaster model (see description of mmy pls. xtv and 
Xiv) of a silver emblema showing the superimposed profile portraits of Soter 
and his wife Berenice (cf. my pl. xx1x, 2) recently published and illustrated by 
A. Adriani, Bull, Soc. Arch. Alex, xxxii (N.S. x. 1) (1938), pp. 77 ff., and pl. vi. 
For the position that the royal portraits occupy in the history of Alexandrian 
sculpture in general I say quote here once for all the two short surveys of 
Alexandnan sculpture (including the portraits} by A. W. Lawrence, ' Greek sculp- 
ture in Ptolemaic Egypt, J.E.4. xi (1925), pp. 179 i£, and L Noshy, Te Aris in 
Ptolemaic Egypt, 1937, pp. 82 ff. (who closely follows Lawrence). 
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question at issue now was whether among the rulers of the satra- 
pies there was one willing and strong enough to come forward 
ascandidate for Alexander's succession and to restore his world- 
empire. It was evident to everybody at that time that there 
was one man who quite openly aimed at the succession, 
Antigonus the One-eyed, assisted by his son Demetrius. He 
assumed the position of overlord in Asia after his great vic- 
tories over Eumenes, and this position he intended to retain 
after his return to Asia Minor. It was natural that the other 
strong rulers of this time, who never looked upon themselves 
as satraps of a central government, Cassander, Lysimachus, 
and Ptolemy, should at once take diplomatic action designed 
to show Antigonus that they regarded themselves as his equals 
and as his associates in the war against Eumenes and there- 
fore entitled to their share in the profits of this war. Both 
Antigonus and his opponents were ready for war, and war 
began immediately after Antigonus had given his—of course 
negative—answer to the embassies of his former friends. 

The war began in 315. In Greece, Antigonus was able to 
enlist for himself the services of Polyperchon and of Polyper- 
chon's son Alexander (the latter soon betrayed him); in Asia 
he drove Ptolemy out of Syria. After these first successes he 
was ready for military operations on a still larger scale. He 
built a strong fleet in Phoenicia and later strengthened it by 
an alliance with Rhodes, and thus became master of the 
Mediterranean. In Greece he opened a diplomatic attack on 
Cassander, whom he denounced as a public enemy on account of 
his treatment of Roxane and Alexander, and declared himself 
regent and guardian of the king in place of Polyperchon, who 
was now his subordinate. To obtain the support of Greece he 
repeated, in modified form, Polyperchon's proclamation of 
Greek liberty. Some of the Greek cities of Asia Minor and the 
cities of the Cyclades he formed into free leagues, which he 
treated as his allies. Ptolemy tried to counter by having re- 
course to the same political device, but as his move was not 
supported by military operations, his proclamation of liberty 
had very little effect in Greece. Thestruggle in Greece, carried on 
by the naval and land forces of Antigonus under the command 
of his generals, was difficult and complicated. No decisive 
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success was gained by Antigonus, and Cassander remained 
strong and full of energy. In 314/13 Antigonus designed to 
bring the war in Greece and Macedonia to an end by simul- 
taneous attacks on Cassander in both countries. In Greece his 
lieutenant Polemaeus was active. He intended himself to lead 
the attack in Macedonia by crossing the Dardanelles. But the 
plan failed. Lysimachus prevented him from crossing the Dar- 
danelles and thus rendered the successes of Polemaeus in 
Greece almost nugatory. 

Ihe course of events in the East had an even more decisive 
influence on the outcome of the great war. After driving 
Ptolemy out of Syria, Antigonus had left his son Demetrius at 
Gaza. Ptolemy, in order to make a diversion which would 
reheve his European allies and at the same time eliminate the 
danger of an invasion of Egypt by Demetrius, now himself 
appeared in Palestine (312) and inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Demetrius and his army at Gaza. His success was necessarily 
of short duration. Demetrius soon got a partial revenge and the 
return of Antigonus himself to Syria forced Ptolemy finally to 
retire to Egypt. Nevertheless the diversion of Ptolemy was not 
without permanent results. During his short occupation of 
Syria he had helped Seleucus to reoccupy his own former satrapy 
of Babylonia, and the skill and energy of Seleucus allowed him 
to consolidate and to extend his power in the farther East. 
The return of Seleucus to Babylon was at once recognized by 
Antigonus as a new factor which might ruin all his plans, and 
he quickly sent Demetrius to Babylonia at a moment when 
seleucus was occupied in the eastern satrapies. The expedition 
of Demetrius (311) was not a success. He was forced to retire 
from Babylonia and to make peace with Seleucus. What he 
learnt of the situation in Babylonia probably convinced him 
that a long campaign rather than a raid would be required to 
crush Seleucus. 

Antigonus therefore decided to suspend the military opera- 
Lions and to come to an understanding with his opponents (311). 
It 15 probable that he realized the necessity of first re-establish- 
ing his authority in the East by crushing Seleucus before pro- 
ceeding with his struggle against Cassander, Lysimachus, and 
Ptolemy. Threatened by Seleucus in the rear and deprived of 
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the resources in men, horses, elephants, and money which the 
farther East might supply, he probably regarded himself as 
inferior to his enemies. 

Why the enemies of Antigonus consented to make peace 
with him and betray Seleucus is more difficult to understand. 
They were probably not ready for a decisive struggle. Cassan- 
der still had the young Alexander, the legitimate king in whose 
name Antigonus pretended to act, near him in Macedonia, and 
unrest was widespread in Greece. Ptolemy and Lysimachus 
were no doubt influenced by reasons unknown to us. At any 
rate a peace was made, from which Seleucus was excluded, 
whereby Antigonus was acknowledged as ruler over the whole 
of the East including Syria and the satrapies of Seleucus, and 
the liberty of the Greek cities was confirmed. Cassander was 
recognized as ruler of Macedonia until Alexander should be of 
age to assume the position himself. Lysimachus obtained no 
increase of territory. Ptolemy lost Syria but retained Cyprus. 
The peace was a great diplomatic victory for Antigonus.* 

Aswasto beexpected, Antigonus used the armistice to attempt 
to reconquer the eastern satrapies, while his opponents were 
getting ready for a renewal of military operations. A typical 
illustration of the incompleteness of our information even on 
this period of Hellenistic political history, not as regards details 
but as regards basic events, is the fact that before the discovery 
of a mutilated Babylonian chronicle which was first published 
by S. Smith in 1924 we had not the slightest idea of the real 
character of Demetrius’ expedition to Babylonia and of the 
long and eventful war between Antigonus and Seleucus in the 
same region immediately after the peace of 311. The chronicle 
shows that this last war continued from 310 to the end of 308, 
and that peace was made at the beginning of 307/6 в.с. Тһе 
prolonged absence of Antigonus in the East gives an acceptable 
explanation of the development of affairs in the West, and his 
failure to conquer Seleucus is now seen to have been the decisive 
factor in the vicissitudes of the war in the West during the 
second struggle of Antigonus for power and in his final defeat 
at Ipsus. There would have been no Ipsus if Seleucus had not 
remained strong and independent and if he had not had time 
and opportunity to consolidate his power in the East, to 
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organize and increase his army, and to attach this army to 
himself by strong ties of discipline and devotion. The vears of 
the abortive raid of Demetrius and of Antigonus’ expedition 
against Seleucus were truly epochal years, and not only in 
the history of the Seleucid Empire.* 

While Antigonus was busy in the East, his enemies, without 
engaging in another regular war, disposed of some of the 
difficulties that had forced them in 311 to accept his conditions 
of peace, Cassander removed King Alexander by murdering 
him (310), and was able in the following year to lure Polyper- 
chon, who, for the benefit of Antigonus, had provoked a war 
in Greece by putting forward Heracles, a real or pretended son 
of Alexander, and proclaiming him king of Macedonia, into 
betraying his tool and entering Cassander's service. Mean- 
while Ptolemy took steps in Greece ostensibly directed against 
Cassander by freeing Corinth and Sicyon (308), occupying these 
cities with his garrisons, and substituting himself for Antigonus 
in the Island League which the latter had created. It was these 
events which made Antigonus abandon his operations against 
Seleucus and hurry to the West. With Greece in the hands of 
Ptolemy and Cassander, and with the islands under the pro- 
tectorate of Ptolemy, Antigonus was open to attack on his 
western front, the coast of Asia Minor, and his rule in Asia was 
imperilled. His main efforts were directed against his most 
dangerous enemies: Cassander in Greece, and Ptolemy. The 
two operations had a briliant but not a lasting success. 
Demetrius succeeded in restoring liberty to Athens (307) and 
to a large part of Greece. With his splendid fleet he was able 
to defeat the fleet of Ptolemy off Salamis in Cyprus (306) and 
re-establish the authority of Antigonus in the island. This 
spectacular victory gave Antigonus a pretext for proclaiming 
himself king and for acting accordingly. 

His first step was an attempt to suppress Ptolemy by invad- 
ing Egypt. In this enterprise, however, he failed. Ptolemy 
retorted by proclaiming himself king (304), in order to make it 
clearthat he was not prepared to admit the claims of Antigonus. 
Lysimachus and Cassander, and after them Seleucus, made 
a similar demonstration by assuming the royal title. Another 
attempt of Antigonus to undermine the power of Ptolemy is 
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to be seen in the great siege of Rhodes (305/4), the principal 
emporium of Egyptian trade. The siege was famous in the 
annals of the ancient world: the struggle between liberty on 
one side and royal power on the other, between hybris and 
reverence for the gods, between citizens and subjects, between 
spirit and material power, presented contrasts which struck 
the Greek imagination. While Antigonus was vainly trying 
to conquer Ptolemy, his other enemy, Cassander, was increas- 
ing his strength. The work of liberation done by Demetrius 
in Greece was jeopardized. Cassander was threatening Athens 
and was steadily gaining ground in Greece. Demetrius with 
his great fleet returned to Greece. Athens was saved. Sicyon 
and Corinth and the majority of the cities of the Peloponnese 
recovered their liberty. The Hellenic league of Philip and 
Alexander was restored (302). ^ Cassander was prepared to 
make à separate peace. 

But the successes of Antigonus and Demetrius were more 
spectacular than real. Lysimachus and Seleucus, the strongest 
members of the coalition against Antigonus, had not yet said 
their word. It was a great success for Cassander that he was 
able to persuade Lysimachus and after him Ptolemy and 
Seleucus to start vigorous operations against Antigonus. The 
united armies of Lysimachus and Seleucus, even without the 
support of Ptolemy, would evidently be a match for the forces 
of Antigonus. The only problem was to effect their junction. 
This was done by the unusual military skill of Lysimachus. 
The result was the battle of Ipsus, which brought the empire 
of Antigonus to an end (301). 

The battle of Ipsus itself and the course of history after this 
battle are much less well known than the events discussed 
above. We have only excerpts of Diodorus after Book XX 
and are consequently deprived of his continuous and more or 
less substantial narrative for the period subsequent to 307, 
for which the summary of Justin is but a poor substitute. 
Plutarch, however, in his lives of Demetrius and Pyrrhus, 
still followed (at least partly) Hieronymus of Cardia, whose 
work dealt with events up to the death of Pyrrhus (272) ; and 
the other scattered references bearing on this period are also 
in all probability derived chiefly from Hieronymus. We are 
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therefore somewhat better informed about the years between 
Ipsus and the death of Pyrrhusthan about the following period, 
for which Phylarchus' dramatic but not fully reliable history was 
the main source for those who later dealt with it. I will return 
later to the literary sources for this period. More abundant, al- 
though less abundant than for the preceding and the following 
periods, is our documentary (especially epigraphic) evidence. 
The proceedings of Demetrius and Lysimachus, particularly 
those of Demetrius in Greece and of Lysimachus in Asia Minor, 
are well illustrated by many substantial inscriptions. 

The battle of Ipsus was of great importance for the future, 
The empire of Antigonus was destroyed by a coalition of his 
leading rivals, first and foremost Lysimachus and Seleucus, in 
the second line Cassander and Ptolemy. But none of the victors 
was satished with his share of the spoils. They all had their 
own designs, and Lysimachus and Seleucus in particular never 
regarded the settlement after Ipsus as final. They certainly 
contemplated the creation of empires similar to that of Anti- 
gonus, Lysimachus from his own kingdom, to which, after 
Ipsus, he had added a large part of Asia Minor (including 
Cappadocia, but without Pontus and Bithynia) and to which 
he planned also to add Macedonia and Greece sooner or later, 
Seleucus from his powerful and opulent Eastern monarchy. 
Ptolemy had no such plans; his policy was only to enlarge his 
own kingdom by annexing to it regions which were indispens- 
able if he was to make Egypt an impregnable stronghold—the 
Syrian coast, which he invaded at once, Cyprus, and perhaps 
some parts of southern Asia Minor. He intended, further, to 
acquire a hegemony over the great commercial routes and the 
leading commercial cities of the Aegean. Cassander, in view of 
the exhaustion of Macedonia, was prepared to be satisfied with 
an undisturbed control over Macedonia and Greece. 

However, though Antigonus was dead, his son Demetrius, 
who had been his strong right hand, the conqueror of Ptolemy 
at Salamis and besieger of Rhodes, was alive and full of energy.* 
He was not prepared to give up his aspirations, and confidently 
hoped to restore his father's empire. He was still in possession 
of the strongest fleet in the Aegean, still the president of the 
powerful Hellenic League, still in control of the [Island League ; 
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he also held Cyprus and many Greek cities in Greece (especially 
Athens), in Asia Minor (Ionia and Caria), and even on the 
Phoenician coast. He was still a dangerous rival to the victors 
of Ipsus. His policy is branded by most modern scholars as 
adventurous, haphazard, and inconsistent, But one must 
realize the difficulty of his position, that of a great king without 
an empire, and his dependence on various contingencies which 
kept arising alike in Greece and Macedonia and in Asia as a 
result of the changing relations between theleading powers. His 
chief aim was (as it always continued to be) to recover his lost 
empire, either in its former vast extent or on a reduced scale. 

Aiter Ipsus he first tried to mobilize Greece against the 
victors and thus to restore at least his prestige. But he found 
Athens unwilling to open her gates to him, and the Hellenic 
League broken up. To take action in Greece meant a long war 
with Cassander, with little prospect of success. Being in posses- 
sion of an excellent navy and of many strongholds in Cyprus 
and in Asia Minor, he preferred to try his fortune in Asia to 
begin with. His first operations against Lysimachus were 
successful. He was also successful in his diplomacy. The 
united front of the victors was far from solid. Seleucus was 
angry because Ptolemy was holding south Syria: Cassander was 
anxious about the Asiatic kingdom of his brother Pleistarchus; 
Lysimachus, now the neighbour of Seleucus, felt insecure and 
[cared the latter's ambitious projects. Thusa league was formed 
against Seleucus (299) and he was almost isolated. It is not 
surprising that Seleucus concluded an alliance with Demetrius, 
who apparently at the same time entered into diplomatic 
relations with Ptolemy and sent him Pyrrhus of Epirus as a 
hostage." The solidarity of the anti-Demetrian triumvirate 
was evidently unstable. The relations of Ptolemy and Cassan- 
der were far from cordial, and Ptolemy accordingly took advan- 
tage of the detention of the king of Epirus in Alexandria to do 
Cassander a bad turn. He sent Pyrrhus back to Epirus and 
restored him to his ancestral throne. 

In Greece Cassander was supreme. Even Athens pre- 
ferred a policy of neutrality friendly to Cassander to a new 
political experiment. The principal supporters of this policy 

* See note 7 to this chapter, 
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I. SELEUCUS | issued very few coins displaying his likeness, But bis 
portraits appear on the coins of his son Antiochus I minted while his 
father was still alive (between 293-281 n.c.), and after his death on those 
of Philetaerus of Pergamon. It is the obverse of one of the latter coins 
which is reproduced here (description pL xxix, 4). Statues ol Seleucus 
(see next plate) certainly existed in large numbers. 1t was these statues 
which inspired the die-cutters of the Seleucid kingdom and of Pergamon, 
The portrait shows some Lysippian traits, but i4 much more realistic 
than the Lysippian portraits. It shows the king as an old man and 
stresses hia individual features. 

2. Ртоцему Sorter (tetradrachm from the coll. of E. T. Newell, un- 
ema The portrait was probably derived from portrait statues of 





3. DEMETRIUS PoLrüaEgcETES (drachm from the coll. of E. T. Newell, 
mint of Ephesus, cf. pl. xxvun 6). The portrait (note the horn, the 
symbol of royal strength and power) is slightly idealized though it 
renders forcibly the individual characteristics of the king. E. T. Newell, 
The Coinages of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 1927, p. 65, no, 54E 


а. Ампоснив [ [sec pl xxvimn, 8). An absolutely realistic portrait 
of the successor of Seleucus I in his advanced age. 

5- PHILADELPHUS and ARSINOE (from B.M.C., pl. vit, 7, cf. my pl. 
XXIX, 2). Postbumous Coin struck: by Philopator and showing the 
deified brother and sister ( 

A more detailed analysis of the coin- portraits of the Hellenistic kings 
in connexion with the existing plastic portraits will be found in the 
admirable article by E. Pinhl, ‘lkonographische Beitrige zur Stil- 
geschichte der hellenistischen EKunst'  /.D.4./, xlv (1930), pp, 1 ff. 
The historical setting is emphasized іп the excellent monograph by E. T. 
Newell, Royal Gresk Forirait Coins, 1937. 
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were Phaedrus, Philippides, and especially Lachares. The 
situation changed when Cassander died in 297. By his death 
Demetrius gained a fresh opportunity. As his situation in Asia 
Minor was far from promising and he had quarrelled with his 
ally Seleucus over his Phoenician possessions—which practi- 
cally meant war and in fact did lead to military operations 
(296)—Demetrius decided to evacuate Asia Minor altogether 
and to seek success in Greece. His energy was unbroken, his 
resources in men, ships, and money were abundant, and he 
expected to find in Greece no dangerous rivals. He therefore 
abandoned his possessions in Asia Minor to his enemies and 
sailed for Greece. With Greece under his control his prospects 
of conquering Macedonia and of then taking revenge on his 
enemies were good. His rivals understood this, and at once 
formed an alliance against him.’ 

In Greece the coalition against Demetrius did nothing to 
prevent him from carrying out his plan. He first restored his 
power in the Peloponnese and then took Athens, which re- 
sisted him for some time under the leadership of Lachares,'° 
who in 295 by a coup de main concentrated all power in his 
own hands (294). Then he placed his garrisons in Piraeus 
and Munychia, and from Athens continued the reconquest of 
Greece. While he was fighting with Sparta a new prospect was 
opened to him in Macedonia. Antipater and Alexander, Cassan- 
der's sons by Thessalonice, the last survivors of Philip's house, 
shared for a while the rule over Macedonia. But Antipater, 
probably supported by Lysimachus, killed his mother and 
attacked Alexander, who appealed to Pyrrhus and Demetrius 
for assistance. Demetrius hastened to Macedonia, to find that 
Alexander had already been established there by Pyrrhus as 
sole ruler. Demetrius treacherously murdered Alexander at 
Larissa and was elected king by the Macedonian army. 

From 293 onwards Demetrius was once more the strongest 
ruler in the Aegean world. His rivals did not dare to attack 
him openly, especially as they probably all affairs at home 
to settle first. Demetrius thus had time and opportunity to 
subdue as much of Greece as he could. Of his proceedings in 
Greece we know little. His principal enemies were Epirus, 
Aetolia, and Sparta. His chief source of trouble in Greece was 
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Boeotia, which rose repeatedly against him, and he never felt 
quite comfortable at Athens. But the weakest point in his 
position was the situation in Macedonia. He had grown up and 
been educated in the East, in the atmosphere of a semi-Oriental 
monarchy. His father's Macedonian army in that part of the 
world was no longer the Macedonian army of Philip. It had 
become used to the manners and customs of its orientalized 
leaders. The Macedonian army at home was a very different 
body. Most of the men were born and educated in Macedonia 
and were not familiar with the East. For them the conduct 
of Demetrius, who behaved in Macedonia just he had behaved 
—with general approval—in Asia, was an insult and an out- 
rage. It was natural that Demetrius should very soon lose 
his prestige among the Macedonians. They were prepared 
to abandon him at the first opportunity. Such an opportunity 
presented itself when it became clear to his enemies that 
Demetrius considered himself ready to launch an expedition 
on a large scale to reconquer his lost possessions in Asia (289). 
This Lysimachus regarded as his last chance to prevent 
Demetrius from carrying out his plans. He was constantly 
in touch with the enemies of Demetrius in Greece—P yrrhus 
and the Aetolians; he knew the real difficulty of his position 
there, for it was solely by force that Greece was kept more or 
less quiet; and above all he realized that in Macedonia Deme- 
trius was not master of his own soldiers. The situation would 
be altered at once if he were allowed to cross to Asia. 
Combined operations were begun by Lysimachus and Pyr- 
rhus. They invaded Macedonia in the spring of 288 and found 
Demetrius unprepared. When Demetrius and his Macedonians 
faced Pyrrhus and his army near Beroea, the Macedonians 
deserted and went over to Pyrrhus. The authority of Demetrius 
in Macedonia collapsed. He fled to the former capital of 
Cassander, Cassandreia (Potidaea), and then hurried to Greece 
in order to save at least his Greek kingdom. In this he suc- 
ceeded, for Ptolemy was not ready to fight him and Lysima- 
chus did not interfere. But his position in Greece was far from 
secure, and his last chance was to use the loyal remnant of his 
forces to carry out his Asiatic plans, that is, to invade Asia. 
He hoped to take Lysimachus by surprise (287). In this he was 
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disappointed. It soon became manifest (286) that his army 
was no match for that of Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus, 
before which he was obliged to retire. He wished to cross the 
Taurus and attempt to retrieve his fortunes in the farther East. 
His troops refused to follow him. He then tried to get into 
touch with Seleucus and enlist his help against Lysimachus. 
But Seleucus, whatever his plans were, was too suspicious of 
Demetrius to accept him as an ally. Demetrius thereupon 
decided to fight Seleucus and invade his kingdom. But he fell 
ill. During his illness his army became disorganized and he was 
finally obliged to surrender to Seleucus (285) and become his 
prisoner. He spent the last years of his life at Apamea as the 
unwilling guest of his captor." | 

The fall of Demetrius made a considerable change in the 
political aspect of the Hellenistic world. The real gainer by 
the struggle was Lysimachus. After Demetrius' flight from 
Macedonia he at first remained loyal to his understanding with 
Pyrrhus and was satisfied with half of Macedonia. The other 
half went to Pyrrhus. Lysimachus wished to make use of him 
against Demetrius’ son Antigonus, who was still master of 
Athens, of many cities in Greece, and of Thessaly. With his 
help he succeeded in depriving Antigonus of Thessaly and en- 
dangering his position at Athens. Soon, however, in the winter 
of 286, when Demetrius was no longer to be feared and when 
Pyrrhus, realizing his perilous position, made an alliance with 
Antigonus, Lysimachus showed his real intentions and in 285 
invaded Pyrrhus' half of Macedonia. Pyrrhus retired before 
him and Lysimachus remained sole master both of Macedonia 
and of Greece, where Antigonus led a precarious existence, 
confined practically to his capital Demetrias. 

As master of Macedonia and Greece and of a large part of 
Asia Minor (excluding Pontus and Bithynia), Lysimachus 
aroused the suspicion and jealousy of his former friends and 
allies, Ptolemy and Seleucus. It was evident that there would 
be no lasting peace in the Hellenistic world. 

In Europe Antigonus never gave up the hope of recovering 
his power in Greece, and Lysimachus was unable to eliminate 
him altogether, especially when he was joined by part of the 
fleet of Demetrius (see below). 
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In the Aegean the successor of Demetrius was not Lysima- 
chus but Ptolemy. Demetrius had made himself master of it by 
creating a powerful navy. His fleet was still there, anchored 
near Caunus,. Lysimachus made no effort to get possession of 
it, neither did Seleucus. The two claimants to Demetrius’ 
inheritance were his son Antigonus and Ptolemy. It was the 
latter who, by no legal right but by mere bribery, secured the 
lion's share of it. It was handed over to him by Demetrius’ 
admiral, Philocles king of Sidon. Some of the Greek ships, 
however, joined Antigonus. In this way Ptolemy became 
master both of the Aegean and of the Phoenician coast, wield- 
ing the greatest naval power in the Hellenistic world. He 
naturally became in consequence suzerain not only of the 
Phoenician cities but also of the Island League, and a dangerous 
rival both to Lysimachus and Seleucus. Seleucus, of course, 
was not prepared to acquiesce in the situation thus created by 
the death of Demetrius. The ascendancy oí Lysimachus in 
Asia Minor and Ptolemy's control over the most vital parts of 
the Syrian coast were thorns in his flesh. But as long as his 
benefactor, the old Ptolemy, lived, and as long as Lysimachus 
held his kingdom together with a strong hand, Seleucus kept 
quiet, gradually preparing a bridge for himself into Asia Minor 
by building up a pro-Seleucid party in many of the Anatolian 
cities. In 283 both Demetrius and Ptolemy died. The successor 
of Ptolemy was his son by a former concubine, later his legiti- 
mate wife Berenice, Ptolemy IT surnamed Philadelphus. But 
Philadelphus’ elder half-brother Ptolemy, later surnamed 
Thunderbolt (Ceraunus), the son of Ptolemy I's first wife 
Eurydice, was alive and full of energy. He found refuge first 
at the court of Seleucus and then at that of Lysimachus. 
Deprived of his hopes in Egypt, Ceraunus decided to try his 
fortune with Lysimachus, now a very old man. A formidable 
obstacle m his way was Agathocles, Lysimachus son, It is 
probable that 1t was Ceraunns who, with the help of Lysimachus’ 
third wife Arsmoe, his half-sister, succeeded in arousing m the 
mind of Lysimachus the suspicions of Agathocies that led to 
the execution of the brilliant young man and of all those near 
tohim. This event made a powerful impression on the Hellen- 
istic world. Public opinion was aroused against Lysimachus, 
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and the prospects of Seleucus in Asia Minor became brighter 
than ever before. A natural consequence was that the ex- 
pedition of Seleucus against Lysimachus (Agathocles' wife 
Lysandra with her children had fled to Seleucus) found a 
favourable reception in Asia Minor (282). The two armies of 
the only surviving generals of Alexander met at Corupedion 
in Lydia (281). Lysimachus was defeated and killed. His 
kingdom now fell to Seleucus, who once again united under 
his rule the East and the West. 

But it was not Seleucus' destiny to rule his empire from 
Macedonia. Seven months after Corupedion, when Seleucus 
was about to cross the Dardanelles, Ceraunus, who was now 
his guest and a weapon in his hands against Philadelphus, 
angry and disappointed in his hopes of recovering Egypt, 
killed Seleucus and was proclaimed king of Macedonia by 
Seleucus' Macedonian army (280). 

The year 280 marks the end of the period of the Successors 
and of the wars of succession. The forty-three years after 
Alexander’s death were years of almost uninterrupted warfare, 
in which all parts of Alexander's empire were involved. None 
of the ruling monarchs felt himself secure and stable on his 
throne, for all of them had rivals and enemies disposed to 
increase their own kingdoms at the expense of their neighbours. 
From 323 to 280 there was always one of Alexander's principal 
generals who regarded himself as his successor, and this pre- 
tender to Alexander's succession was always opposed by the 
other rulers. Perdiccas and Antipater, Antigonus and Deme- 
trius, even Lysimachus and Seleucus, all endeavoured to 
restore in one way or another the unity of Alexander's empire, 
and they all were opposed by those whom they regarded as 
their rebellious satraps. It was not until the second generation 
of the great ruling Hellenistic families came into power that the 
idea of separate and independent Hellenistic kingdoms and of 
a certain balance of power between them took firm root. It was 
Ptolemy Soter of the older generation who prepared the ground 
for this change in political mentality. His policy was followed 
by his son Philadelphus, and the idea was accepted by the 
rulers of Syria and Greece, Antiochus son of Seleucus and 
Antigonus son of Demetrius. 
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B. CONSOLIDATION OF THE HELLENISTIC MONARCHIES. 
THE HELLENISTIC BALANCE OF POWER 


The period between the battle of Corupedion and the battle 
of Sellasia or between the death of Seleucus and the accession 
of Philip V to the Macedonian throne and of Antiochus IIT to 
that of Syria, the period when the principal Hellenistic monar- 
chies were consolidated and a certain balance of power was 
established, is the most obscure in the history of the Hellenistic 
world, The leading historical work on this period, that of 
Phylarchus of Athens, is lost except for a few fragments and 
for the extensive use that Plutarch and Polybius made of it. 
None of the secondary sources which gave a continuous narra- 
tive of the events of the period, such as Diodorus or Pompeius 
Trogus, is preserved. Justin is not a substitute for Trogus; for 
his manner of presenting the historical material of his source is 
desultory. The only bright spots in the darkness are the bio- 
graphy of Pyrrhus by Plutarch, the history of the Achaean 
League in Polybius, Plutarch's life of Aratus based on Aratus' 
memoirs and on the work of Phylarchus, and the history of 
Sparta under Agis and Cleomenes in Plutarch's biographies of 
these kings, based mainly on Phylarchus. Some scattered 
fragments of other literary works illuminate here and there 
episodes in the history of the period ; two of them—a fragment 
of a Babylonian chronicle and a fragment of a semi-literary 
work by an unknown author dealing with the beginning of the 
Third Syrian war—give passages of continuous narrative. Many 
inscriptions bear on certain events of the period, but few of 
them can be precisely dated and their interpretation is there- 
fore controversial. The numerous papyri illustrate almost ex- 
clusively the internal life of Egypt and seldom reflect the 
general political situation of the time under discussion. The 
numismatic evidence is helpful, but does not fill the gaps in our 
information. 

For this reason the modern attempts to reconstruct a con- 
tinuous narrative of the events of the period are all of them 
highly conjectural, based as they are to a great extent on 
probabilities and not on ascertained facts. Nevertheless the 
general lines of the political evolution may be dimly seen and 
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it is not impossible to indicate them. In doing this I shall not 
adopt the method of most modern historians of the period, who 
narrate the destinies of each Hellenistic monarchy separately. 
Asin the preceding period, the political history of this time isan 
integral whole, the events in one monarchy being conditioned 
by contemporary events in the others, and the actions of the 
protagonists being closely interconnected. In order therefore 
to avoid useless and tedious repetitions, I shall try to give a 
general account of what happened during the forty years that 
followed the deaths of Seleucus I and Ptolemy I." 

An important event in this period, which helped very greatly 
to consolidate the several Hellenistic monarchies and to define 
their policy, was the Galatian invasion of Greece and Asia 
Minor. Not that the Galatians as such were a strong military 
and political body, capable of exerting any considerable in- 
fluence on the evolution of the Hellenistic world. The Celtic 
tribes that invaded the Danubian region and part of South 
Russia at the beginning of the third century, and thence moved 
southwards into the Balkans and tried to cross the Straits, were 
not very numerous and were but loosely organized and poorly 
armed: they wereno match for the highly developed armies of the 
Hellenistic powers, equipped with everything that the military 
technique of the day had devised. Their importance lay in the 
fact that they were at once utilized by the major and minor 
powers of that period to serve their own selfish political ends 
and that, settled as they were with the consent and by the 
efforts of the Hellenistic powers as foreign and disturbing 
bodies both in the Balkan peninsula and in Asia Minor, they 
provided an inexhaustible supply of ‘allies’ and mercenaries for 
the depleted armies of the Hellenistic rulers. 

After the death of Seleucus, Ptolemy Ceraunus, recognized 
by Antiochus I and successful against his chief rival, Antigonus 
Gonatas, whom he crushed in a famous naval battle, had a good 
prospect of establishing his rule in Macedonia on a firm basis, for 
his second rival Pyrrhus was absent in Italy and Sicily. One of 
the most important political results of the appearance of the 
Gauls in Macedonia was the ill-fated battle between them and 
Ceraunus, which ended in the defeat and death of the latter and 
brought to an end the rule of the Ptolemies in Macedonia (279). 
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"he disappearance of Ceraunus gave a chance to Antigonus 
Gonatas, whose fortunes at this moment, after the Successful 
revolt of Greece against him, under the leadership of Areus, the 
Spartan king, were at a low ebb. The defeat of the Gauls, who 
had advanced to Delphi, due mainly to the Aetolians (279), 
greatly raised the reputation of thelatter in Greece and afforded 
them an opportunity of enlarging their power. On the other 
hand, the disorderly retreat of the Gauls across Macedonia and 
the destruction of part of them by Antigonus (277), near 
Lysimacheia, opened Macedonia to him, led to his being pro- 
claimed king of Macedonia by the Macedonian army, and gave 
him a certain prestige in the eyesof the Macedonian population. 
It was, however, to his own political and military skill that 
Antigonus owed his final establishment in Macedonia and the 
reconquest of the most important strongholds in Greece. For 
Pyrrhus, who at that time appeared in Greece and drove 
Antigonus temporarily out of Macedonia (274), proved unable 
to retain his hold of that country, and ended his life in an 
abortive attempt to add Greece to his other dominions (272). 
After the death of Pyrrhus Antigonus remained without a 
rival, and succeeded by hard work and skilful policy in estab- 
lishing himself firmly in Macedonia and Greece. 

The invasion of the Gauls exerted an even more important 
influence on the destinies of the eastern part of the Hellenistic 
world. In Asia Minor Antiochus I aspired for a time to be a 
true successor of his father and to rule over both his oriental 
satrapies and the whole of Asia Minor, including its northern 
part. It should be remembered that across northern Anatolia, 
along the southern shore of the Black Sea, ran the important 
military road that connected the eastern part of the empire of 
Seleucus with Macedonia, to which Antiochus had a legitimate 
claim. The aspirations of Antiochus I were, however, strongly 
opposed by the minor potentates of northern Asia Minor, the 
Northern League, as it was called, comprising the free and 
powerful cities of northern Anatolia—Heraclea, Byzantium, 
Tius, and Cius—and also including Mithridates IT, founder of 
the Pontic kingdom, and the kingdom of Bithynia, a Greco- 
Thracian State which had never recognized the supremacy of 
the successors of Alexander and was at that time governed by 
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able native rulers, Zipoites and his successor Nicomedes. 
Antigonus Gonatas had joined the League when, as a result of 
his defeat by Ceraunus and of events in Greece, he was for a 
short time a king without a kingdom. He certainly then hoped 
to create for himself a kingdom in Asia Minor. Though Antio- 
chus succeeded in detaching him from the League (by a treaty 
in which Antigonus probably gave up his Asiatic and Antio- 
chus his Macedonian ambitions), the League remained strong 
and powerful, not strong enough, however, to be a match for 
Antiochus. Nicomedes of Bithynia, therefore, and Mithridates 
of Pontus decided to introduce a new factor into the political 
situation—the Gauls, whom they helped to cross the Straits 
and to whom they delivered the Seleucid possessions in Asia 
Minor to be ravaged and plundered. Antiochus, who was 
occupied with a domestic sedition in Syria, and with a war 
against Ptolemy Philadelphus (280-279), was unable to meet 
the danger at once and expel the Gauls from Asia Minor. They 
were settled by the two kings in Phrygia, where, by their mere 
presence, they would protect the Northern League. They 
wrought great havoc in the peninsula and Antiochus never 
succeeded in driving them from the political horizon, in spite 
of the crushing defeat which he inflicted on them at the famous 
battle of elephants fought (probably) in 275 в.с. 

After and partly in consequence of the Celtic episode the 
aspect of the Hellenistic world was as follows, The strongest 
monarchy of the time was Egypt, where the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies was firmly established. Next came the Seleucid 
monarchy, which comprised Alexander's Mesopotamian and 
Syrian satrapies (with the exception of Palestine, Phoenicia, 
and part of Syria), most of his satrapies in the farther East, 
and large parts of Asia Minor. The third was the kingdom of 
Macedonia, which claimed to be the suzerain of the Greek cities 
of the mainland and held some of them, e.g. Chalcis and Corinth, 
under a strict protectorate. Mention has already been made 
of Bithynia, Pontus, the free cities of northern Asia Minor 
(including Cyzicus), and the Gauls. Certain other Greek cities 
of Asia Minor and of the islands, expecially Rhodes, were also 
practically free. Some minor temple-states and city-tyrannies 
all over Asia Minor were likewise more or less independent: 
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Each of these monarchies had its own needs and aspirations 
and its own plans and methods of carrying them out. The 
Egyptian monarchy of the Ptolemies emerged from the tur- 
moil of the wars of succession as the strongest, the richest, and 
the best organized body politic of that time. Neither Soter nor 
Philadelphus, however, dreamt of restoring the empire of 
Alexander. Their main purpose was to safeguard the complete 
independence of their own monarchy and to secure for it a 
leading role in the political and economic life of the Hellenistic 
world. The best and easiest way of accomplishing this was to 
acquire the heritage of Demetrius—to obtain the hegemony 
over the Aegean Sea and thus dominate the principal trade- 
routes of the ancient world. This implied the creation of an 
empire of the sea comparable to that of Athens in the past. 
The protectorate over the Island League of Antigonus and 
Demetrius, first won by Soter and later consolidated by 
Philadelphus, gave them a partial control over Aegean waters 
both from a political and a commercial standpoint. In order 
to make his control over the Aegean more effective, Philadel- 
phus endeavoured to establish another protectorate over the 
south and west coasts of Asia Minor, and an influence over the 
great commercial cities of the straits, the sea of Marmora, and 
the southern coast of the Black Sea. On the other hand, an 
empire over the Aegean Sea was not secure if the great 
Phoenician and Palestinian seaports, with their naval re- 
sources, were in the hands of another power. Hence the 
Ptolemies, like the Pharaohs, though not exactly for the same 
purpose, established their rule over Palestine, Phoenicia, and 
a part of Syria as soon as they could, and clung toit. Lastly— 
and this was a matter of no little moment—their claim to be 
masters of the Aegean obliged Soter, Philadelphus, and their 
successors to seek to establish their own authority firmly in the 
most important Greek parts, in order to prevent the Macedon- 
ian rulers from becoming powerful at sea. 

The policy of the Ptolemies was not dictated by strictly 
economic considerations. Command of the Aegean they re- 
garded as the stne gua non of their political existence, of their 
strength and independence. Isolated in Egypt, they would be 
helpless against Syria and Macedonia, the former holding 
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Anatolian Greece, the latter the mainland of Hellas. With the 
Aegean and Syrian trade-routes under their control the Ptole- 
mies would have ample resources in men and money and a 
freedom of movement and action that would give them what 
they sought. Trade control was for them not an object in itself 
but the means of achieving a political aim. 

It is evident that this policy not only ran counter to the 
legitimate interests of both Macedonia and Syria, but also 
meant vassalage and subjection for the proud and independent 
cities of the Greek islands and of Asia Minor. The aims of the 
Ptolemies could not be achieved without a strong and con- 
tinuous military effort, that is to say, without war. 2 

The Seleucids could never acquiesce in the possession of 
Phoenicia, part of Syria, and Palestine by the Ptolemies and, in 
addition to that, the establishment of their rule over the south 
coast of Asia Minor. If this came about, the Seleucids would be 
unable to build and maintain at their pleasure a strong fleet in 
their own Syrian harbours, and might even, at the will of the 
Ptolemies, be cut off from access to the Mediterranean in 
general. A struggle with the Ptolemies in Syria was, therefore, 
a stern necessity for the Seleucids. The same situation existed 
in Asta Minor. The Seleucids had given up (reluctantly and 
under compulsion) their claim to the northern part of Asia 
Minor. They could never willingly surrender control of its 
western and southern coasts and of the important military 
and commercial roads that led from their own Asiatic empire 
to the great seaports of western Asia Minor. The consequence 
of doing so would be that they would become a purely oriental 
monarchy, isolated from the Greek world altogether. If the 
Ptolemies wished to control the western and southern cities of 
Asia Minor, they must fight and fight hard for it. The impor- 
tance to the Seleucids of the great roads just mentioned en- 
tailed the further obligation of making these roads safe; they 
had to keep close watch on the Galatians in their Phrygian 
stronghold, and to resist any attempt on the part of the cities of 
Asia Minor to take their own course and look after their own 
protection. 

The empire of the Seleucids had not one but two or even 
three fronts. They ruled not only Syria and Asia Minor but 
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also the eastern satrapies of Alexander's monarchy and the 
Arabian tribes of the desert. While the latter gave them but 
little trouble, the former were a source both of strength and of 
weakness. The Indian and Iranian world never became recon- 
ciled to foreign rule, and the need of having a free hand to 
protect themselves against their neighbours made the larger 
isolated centres of Hellenism in the farther East, especially 
Bactria, impatient of any protectorate. The consequence for 
the Seleucids was a permanent state of war in the East and the 
necessity of dividing their military forces between the East and 
the West. 

Nor were the rulers of Macedonia, Antigonus Gonatas and his 
successors Demetrius II and Antigonus Doson, prepared, any 
more than the Seleucids, to recognize the supremacy of the 
Ptolemies in the Aegean. It was not from personal antipathy 
that Antigonus Gonatas and Philadelphus fought one another. 
The struggle was of a purely political character. For the 
Ptolemies a strong Macedonia was a revival of the maritime 
empire of Demetrius and meant the end of their Aegean hege- 
mony. This hegemony a strong Macedonia would never toler- 
ate, because it would mean that the control of the food-supplies 
of the Greek cities would pass from the hands of Macedonia 
into those of another potentially hostile power, since mastery 
of the Aegean would lead to mastery of the Straits. Thus the 
Ptolemies naturally endeavoured to support, by subsidies and 
in other ways, the Greek rivals and enemies of the Macedonian 
kings, especially Athens, the Achaean League, and Sparta. On 
the other hand, as soon as Antigonus had his hands free in 
Greece, he would mobilize his naval resources and try to drive 
the Ptolemies from the Aegean in order to imperil their con- 
nexions with the mainland of Greece. In this he would of course 
be supported by the Seleucids and he would consequently 
choose for his attempt a moment when success in the struggle 
between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids leant to the side of 
the latter. If the Ptolemies, in spite of being constantly 
menaced in the Aegean on two fronts, were fairly successful in 
establishing and retaining their hegemony there, this was due 
to the weakness of their rivals. We have seen the weak points 
in the position of the Seleucids. The weakness of Antigonus and 
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the Antigonids lay in their relations with Greece on the one 
side and with their northern neighbours on the other. Greece 
was never reconciled to the Macedonian protectorate, what- 
ever form it took, and naturally availed herself of every 
opportunity of asserting her full liberty. In these efforts the 
lead was taken first by Sparta (Areus), then by Athens 
(Chremonidean war), later by the Achaean League, and again 
by Sparta. Aetolia, like the other powers named above, varied 
in her attitude between friendliness and hostility according to 
the political situation, but in the main continued steadily to 
build up her own domination over as large a part of Greece as 
she could. At times, therefore, the Macedonian control over 
Greece seemed to be firmly established, at others—especially 
after the death of Gonatas and before the accession of Doson— 
it ceased to exist altogether. In any case there were few years 
in which some part of Greece was not engaged in war with 
Macedonia or in an internal struggle in which Macedonia played 
an important part. 

Much less is known about the relations of Macedonia with 
the North and with the West—with Illyria, the Thracians, the 
Celts (especially the kingdom of Tylis and the Bastarnae), and 
the still existing Scythians. The Celtic invasion was but an 
episode in the eternal struggle between the tribes of central 
Europe and the two urbanized peninsulas of Greece and Italy, 
Possessing all the resources that a brisk commerce with the 
Greco-Italian world placed in their hands, the central European 
tribes were a great and incessant danger both to Greece and 
Italy. The Macedonian kings had therefore to keep themselves 
constantly informed of the political vicissitudes of their north- 
ern neighbours, and from time to time they were forced to repel 
their inroads into Macedonia or to forestall these inroads Бу 
expeditions into the territory of the northern tribes. 

The situation of the minor kingdoms of northern Asia Minor 
— Pontus, Bithynia, and since 260 or 250 B.c. Cappadocia— 
was simpler if not easier after the creation of the Galatian 
state than that of the monarchies. Their chief preoccu- 
pation was to maintain their independence against possible 
encroachments on the part of the Seleucids. Their most efficient 
weapon was furnished by the Galatians. To keep these busy 
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pilla the western and southern cities of Asia Minor and to 
prevent them from treating in the same way their own terri- 
tories was the principal object of their military and diplomatic 
activity. Apart from this main preoccupation, the northern 
kings were faced with the same difficult problem as all the other 
Hellenistic monarchies, large and small—the problem of their 
relations with the free and independent Greek cities situated 
within their territories or in their neighbourhood. This prob- 
lem, however, affected Bithynia and Pontus only, and not 
Cappadocia. 

The danger from Galatia that constantly threatened the 
cities of central and southern Asia Minor, the policy of the 
northern kingdoms towards Galatia, and the failure of the 
Seleucids to put an end to this constant source of dangers, 
provided certain ambitious half-Greek condottieri with the 
opportunity of creating and consolidating the State of Per- 
gamon. A flourishing city on the Caicus and an important 
military stronghold, Pergamon was regarded as a valuable 
possession both by Lysimachus and Seleucus, especially as a 
large sum of money was kept in the fortress of the city. 
Philetaerus was governor of Pergamon both for Lysimachus 
and Seleucus, and succeeded in creating for himself a position 
which suggested that of a vassal dynast rather than of a 
faithful commandant, He and his successor Eumenes were 
obliged to defend the territory of Pergamon and of the other 
cities of the valley of the Caicus against Galatian incursions. 
The consequence was that they gradually increased their 
military and financial resources, and acquired ever greater 
independence, until in 262 B.c. Eumenes considered himself 
strong enough to challenge Antiochus and to support this 
challenge by military operations. From that time Pergamon 
became and remained an independent State like Bithynia, 
Pontus, and Cappadocia, principally concerned to isolate the 
Galatians in their Phrygian pastures and to protect her own 
territory, and implicitly the rest of Asia Minor, against their 
inroads. The reputation of defenders of civilization acquired 
by Eumenes and his successors (called the Attalids) as a result 
of their successful warfare with the Galatians, gave them a 
certain prestige among the Anatolian Greeks and inspired them 
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with the ambition of ultimately replacing the Seleucids as 
protectors and patrons, in other words of becoming rulers, of 
Asia Minor. This programme they patiently pursued by clever 
diplomacy and by always siding with the stronger, having of 
course as their principal enemies, besides the Galatians, their 
former suzerains, the Seleucids. 

We come finally to the Greek cities of Asia Minor, whether of 
the islands or of the mainland, some of them permanently, 
others intermittently independent. Those which were not 
independent never gave up their efforts to become so, and 
proved very unreliable allies or subjects of the various Hellen- 
istic monarchs, beinz always ready to resume the struggle. 
It is thrilling to follow the destinies of some of these cities, 
especially of those which were of great importance to the 
Hellenistic monarchs, such as Miletus, Ephesus, and Smyrna. 
The much-coveted control of these cities passed from the Ptole- 
mies to the Seleucids and back again, and the cities lived 
through times of difficulty and hardship; they were repeatedly 
besieged and captured, and yet never gave up the hope of 
getting, sometime and somehow, from one of their temporary 
masters the full measure of autonomy and liberty that each 
had promised them while they were in the hands of his rival. 
Meanwhile they endeavoured to derive as much profit as 
possible from the changing political conditions of the time, by 
accepting gifts and buildings from the ruler of the day. 

Similar relations existed between the Greek cities of the 
north-western coast of Asia Minor and the Attalids. The great 
cities of the Straits, the Sea of Marmora, and the southern 
coast of the Black Sea stood in a position of much greater 
freedom towards the comparatively weak kings whose terri- 
tories adjoined them. Such cities were Cyzicus, Byzantium, 
Chalcedon, Heraclea, and Sinope. During the whole of the 
period under review they retained their full independence. 
The situation of the islands of the Aegean, except Rhodes, 
resembled that of the Lydian, Ionian, and Carian cities rather 
than that of Cyzicus, Byzantium, and the rest. Like Miletus, 
Ephesus, &c., they repeatedly passed from the hands of the 
Ptolemies into those of the Antigonids and back again, some 
of them keeping their federal organization (the Island League) 
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and striving to protect themselves from robbery and pillage by 
the belligerents and their allies, the more or less professional 
pirates on land and sea, 

Even more complicated was the situation on the mainland 
of Greece. Here armed conflict never ceased. It was m part 
the hereditary struggle against the Macedonians for indepen- 
dence. This struggle, however, was complicated by internal 
strife between those who stood for the new idea of Greek unity 
and those who insisted on the time-honoured principle of the 
complete freedom and independence of each of the Greek cities 
—between union and particularism. This second struggle was 
as important in the life of Greece as was that against Mace- 
donia, Strictly speaking, during the period under considera- 
tion, except for a short time in the first years of Antigonus 
Gonatas, Greece was never under the direct domination of the 
Macedonians, wasnevera provinceof Macedonia. Antigonusand 
his successors were fully satisfied with less forcible measures, 
by which they might make Greece more or less dependent 
upon them. The great sources of disturbance were, therefore, 
the conflict of union and particularism and the struggle of the 
various 'uniters' of Greece among themselves. There were four 
champions of the union of Greece, desirous of saving her from 
the evils of particularism: the two recently created continental 
leagues (the Aetolian and the Achaean), Sparta, and the kings of 
Macedonia. Each offered its own form of union: the leagues 
wished to incorporate the whole of Greece into one federal 
State, while Sparta strove to restore her old hegemony, and 
Macedonia devised a new form of Panhellenic symmachy,-an 
alliance between the various local city-leagues and Macedonia 
under the presidency of the Macedonian king. 

The complicated political situation which constituted the 
balance of power among the Hellenistic States gave rise to 
almost uninterrupted warfare, which raged throughout the 
Hellenistic world and with special intensity on the mainland of 
Greece, in the Greek islands of the Aegean and in the hellenized 
parts of Asia Minor. A detailed description of these wars and of 
the political circumstances that led tothem cannot begiven here. 
A somewhat dry survey of the most important political and 
military events, uncertain as some points are, must suffice. 
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The acute conflict between Antiochus [ and Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus over the coastal cities of Asia Minor and Syria took the 
form of a war which, begun in 280 and renewed in 276 or 274, 
lasted until 271 (the First Syrian war). At the same time 
Antiochus I was endeavouring to check the ravages of the 
Galatians in Asia Minor. Meanwhile Antigonus Gonatas was 
consolidating his position in Macedonia and Greece in order 
soon to face a dangerous coalition against him of Athens, 
Sparta, and Ptolemy Philadelphus, whichtook shape in270/269 
B.C., or more probably 267/0 B.C., and resulted in a long and 
devastating war called the Chremonidean war (it lasted until 
253 or 261). It ended in the complete victory of Antigonus 
and the profound humiliation of Athens, which lost for ever 
its leading role in the political life of Greece. Antigonus 
emerged from it the undisputed master of Greece, with many 
strongholds in his hands, especially Corinth and Athens, and 
the Euboean cities Eretria and Chalcis. 

We may regard as part of this war the great naval victory 
of Antigonus over Ptolemy II off Cos. This victory (which 
our evidence does not date) certainly gave Antigonus a share 
in the control of the Aegean, which had hitherto belonged 
almost exclusively to Ptolemy. It is, however, equally proba- 
ble that the battle of Cos was not a part but an aftermath of 
the Chremonidean war, and was one of the episodes of an 
Aegean war (otherwise unattested in our tradition) launched 
by Antigonus against Ptolemy in connexion with the events 
of the Second 5yrian war. 

At about this time the political horizon in the East again 
became stormy. Antiochus II, who succeeded his father in 
261, attacked Philadelphus, in retaliation for his having sup- 
ported the revolt of Eumenes in Pergamon (262). Tt is probable 
that in his struggle against Ptolemy Antiochus had the support 
of Antigonus. The attack was launched in Syria and especially 
in Asia Minor (Second Syrian war, 260 to 255 or 253). The 
course of the Syrian war was in the main unfavourable to 
Philadelphus. 

Very soon, however, the fortunes of Antigonus and of the 
Seleucids suffered a sharp reverse. Antigonus was confronted 
with a new phase in the war of liberation in Greece. The 
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Aetolian federation since the invasion of the Gauls had been 
growth, Even more serious was the situation in the Pelo- 
ponnese. On the one hand, Antigonus governor in Corinth, 
his faithful assistant, Alexander, son of Craterus, established 
a kingdom of his own based on the two strongholds of his 
chief—Corinth and the Euboean cities, especially Chalcis— 
and Antigonus was unable to force him into submission ; on the 
other, an important movement in favour of liberation began in 
the Peloponnese, where a young Sicyonian, Aratus, inspired 
with new life the hitherto unimportant league of small Achaean 
cities (which had existed since 280) by attaching to it his own 
rich city of Sicyon. This city he had liberated from the rule of 
a tyrant, who, like many other tyrants in the Peloponnese and 
elsewhere, was supported by Antigonus (251). Antigonus was 
unable to arrest the development of the Achaean League ; under 
the clever leadership of Aratus it increased its membership and 
its political importance in the Peloponnese. After the death of 
Alexander Antigonus had been able to recover Corinth and to 
keep the city in his hands for a certain time. The culminating 
point in the development of the Achaean League was the 
‘liberation’ of Corinth by Aratus in 243. 

By this time Antigonus had almost completely lost his 
control over Greece. Nor was he more successful in his efforts 
to retain the partial control of the Aegean which he had won 
at the battle of Cos, Itis more than probable that Philadelphus 
in the last years of his reign renewed his efforts to recover his 
mastery of that sea. These efforts were apparently not vain. 
At the end of his life he was once more in a position of influence 
at Delos and in possession of a strong navy. But his last days 
may have been saddened by another defeat of his fleet off 
Andros, if the date generally assigned to this undated and only 
vaguely mentioned battle (247 B.C.) is correct. 

Antiochus II died in 247 and Philadelphus in 246. The first 
years of Ptolemy HI Euergetes, successor of Philadelphus, 
were stormy. Unexpected events in Syria forced him to under- 
take another war against that country (the Third Syrian war, 
246-241). In support of his sister Berenice, the last wife of 
Antiochus II, against Laodice, the first wife of Antiochus, and 
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her adult son Seleucus II, he invaded Syria and during the first 
year of the war overran the whole of Syria and Mesopotamia. 
His advance, however, was checked by Seleucus’ counter- 
offensive in Syria, which finally obliged Euergetes to evacuate 
both countries, though the important city of Seleuceia in Pieria 
remained in his hands. 

The partial success of Euergetes in Syria was probably due in 
some measure to events which took place in the Aegean. A 
war in the Aegean, which may have been started by Gonatas 
before the accession of Euergetes, or may have been begun in 
connexion with the events in the East, was in progress during 
Euergetes' Syrian expedition. Its course is unknown. It seems, 
however, that it was not Antigonus Gonatas in his last years, 
nor Demetrius II during his short reign, who was the most 
powerful ruler in the Aegean, but Euergetes. He may have 
lost, it is true, his hegemony at sea. It was the Macedonians, 
for example, who probably controlled Delos. But we find 
him still in possession of many islands and of the Thracian 
coast. We know that during this time his prestige was very 
high all over Greece, especially in the Peloponnese and in 
Aetolia and the sphere of Aetolian influence. We see the hand 
of his diplomats and the influence of his wealth in almost all 
the important events of this period. The role that he played in 
the career of Aratus and of Cleomenes will be noted presently. 
It may be added that Aetolia and her dependency Delphi had 
profound respect for him, as is attested by the statues erected 
to him both at Delphi and at Thermos." 

In 239 8.c. Antigonus Gonatas died. He was succeeded by 
his son Demetrius II. Macedonia now no longer played the 
leading part in Greece. Its place was taken by the two leagues, 
the Aetolian and the Achaean. For a while these showed a 
united front against Macedonia. Demetrius with rare skill and 
energy launched a war (the Demetrian war) successfully against 
both leagues. Events on his northern frontiers, however, 
where Macedonia was invaded by the Dardanians, stopped his 
advance in Greece and he was forced to leave that country for 
the rest of his short life to its own destinies. The result was that 
Macedonia almost completely lost its hold of both central 
Greece and the Peloponnese. 
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It was at the time of the Demetrian war that the power of 
Aetolia in central Greece reached its climax. Since about 300 
B.C. Aetolia had been steadily and successfully building up her 
federal State by incorporating in it, either by persuasion or 
force, cities and tribes of central Greece. At a very early stage 
she secured for herself a leading role at Delphi, which she 
endeavoured to make her intellectual capital—a rival of Mace- 
donian Athens. Her prestige rose enormously after the inva- 
sion of the Gauls. Her influence at Delphi was consolidated, 
and was recognized by the leading powers. Evidence of this is 
to be found in the history of the victory festival of the Soteria. 
Celebrated annually by the Amphictions soon after 279 B.C. in 
memory of the defeat of the Gauls, the festival was reorganized 
by the Aetolians in 243 (or 246?) in order to emphasize the 
part that the Aetolians had played in that defeat. Invitations to 
the new Aetolian Soteria, sent out by the Aetolians, were ac- 
cepted without reserve by the leading powers of Greece. Not 
satisfied with continental expansion, Aetolia, availing herself of 
the terror inspired by Aetolian pirates in the Aegean and Ionian 
Seas, extended the sphere of her influence beyond the sea by 
granting protection to her clients against her own pirates; and 
finally, by dint of clever diplomacy, came to be treated as a 
strong power by the leading States of the time, Pergamon, 
Egypt, and Rome. 

While Aetolia was uniting central Greece, her temporary 
ally, the Achaean League, was engaged, for its part, in trans- 
forming the whole of the Peloponnese into a single federation. 
The Achaeans and their leader Aratus were prevented, how- 
ever, from carrying their work to a successful conclusion by the 
development of Sparta. The conflict of Achaea and Sparta 
once more changed the aspect of the Greek world in favour of 
Macedonia. 

Under Agis (245-241 B.C.) Sparta took the first steps to- 
wards the reorganization of her social and economic life. Six 
years later, in 235, his successor Cleomenes resumed the task 
where Agis had left it and carried out an important reform, 
which purported to be a restoration of the ancient Lycurgan 
conditions. The result was a considerable increase in the 
military strength of Sparta, which enabled Cleomenes and his 
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State to take a more active and more effective part in the 
political life of the Peloponnese. As the main efíort of Cleo- 
menes was directed against Macedonia, and the anti-Mace- 
donian activity of Aratus was not effective enough to satisfy 
Ptolemy Euergetes, the latter transferred to Cleomenes the 
subsidies which he had been paying to Aratus. Equipped both 
with soldiers and money, Cleomenes started on his project of 
absorbing the Achaean League into a wider alliance under the 
leadership of the Spartan king. His success was rapid and 
extensive. Social revolution was then in the air and Cleomenes 
had the reputation of bringing with him redistribution of land 
(уў фуадастибе) and abolition of debts (ypeay avoxony)), Measures 
fervently desired by the proletariat of almost all the Greek 
cities. Aratus was left almost alone—his allies the Aetolians 
were jealous of his success and never supported him—and the 
Achaeans seemed to be willing to recognize Cleamenes as 
their permanent president. By clever diplomatic machinations 
Aratus thwarted the plans of Cleomenes, but he paid a heavy 
price for his success. Instead of an alliance under Spartan presi- 
dency he brought about an alliance under the presidency of the 
Macedonian king, which practically meant the restoration of 
the Macedonian protectorate over Greece. What Antigonus 
Doson, the successor of Demetrius II, required as a condition 
of his helping the Achaean League to fight Sparta was the 
restoration of Corinth to Macedonia. Aratus accepted all the 
conditions. Meanwhile Cleomenes lost the support of most of 
the Peloponnesian cities, for it became clear to the proletariat of 
these that he was not the apostle of a redistribution of land and 
an abolition of debts. The result was that in a bloody battle 
fought at Sellasia (222 or 221) Cleomenes’ dream of uniting 
Greece round Sparta was shattered. Greece (with the exception 
of Aetolia) was once again, as in the days of Philip, Alexander, 
and Demetrius, in theory an independent political unit but in 
fact under the protectorate of the Macedonian king. 

While Greece was fighting her great battles for union against 
particularism, the Seleucid monarchy in the East was rapidly 
disintegrating. About 249/248 B.c.the political career of Parthia 
begins. Within a very short time the Seleucids had lost a large 
part of their Oriental satrapies to the Parthians, About the 


same time, the Bactrian satrapy under Diodotus gradually 
asserted its independence, Cappadocia refused subjection to the 
Seleucid Empire and Armenia practically did the same. The 
Seleucids were unable to arrest this process of disintegration, 
at first owing to the pressure of the Third Syrian war (246-241), 
then because of a dynastic war which broke out soon after the 
Third Syrian war (235) and lasted for many years. The conflict 
between Seleucus II and his brother Antiochus Hierax was 
carried on mostly in Asia Minor, the province of the latter. Its 
main result was the growth of Pergamon, which under Attalus I 
not only succeeded in crushing the Galatians in a series of battles 
(the most famous being that of the Caicus in 230), but also in 
creating round Pergamon a real kingdom whose ruler took 
the title of king after his great Galatian victories and kept it 
after a series of victories over Seleucus III, the successor of 
Seleucus II (226). Although after the death of Seleucus (223) 
he lost the greater part of his conquests to Achaeus, who had 
been appointed governor of Asia Minor, Attalus and his suc- 
cessors retained their full independence and their royal title. 
The Seleucids never made any serious attempt to recover the 
territory they had lost in this part of Asia Minor. 

After the death of Seleucus III in 223 and of Antigonus 
Doson and Euergetes in 221, we come to a new period in the 
evolution of the Hellenistic world, in which the protagonists 
were Philip V of Macedonia, Antiochus III of Syria, and the 
Romans, who from 230 onwards took an increasingly active 
interest in the affairs, first of the Adriatic Sea, and later of the 
Hellenistic monarchies in general. 

Even such a brief survey of the political events of 280-221 
B.C. as has been given is sufficient to show that this period, like 
that which preceded it, was one of nearly continuous warfare 
for almost all the States that composed the Hellenistic balance 
of power. 


C. POLITICAL DECAY OF THE HELLENISTIC MONARCHIES 
As regards the period next to be reviewed (that between 
the accession of Philip V and Antiochus IIT and the gradual 
transformation of the leading States of the Hellenistic world 
into Roman provinces) our information may be called good 
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for the years between 221 and 145 and rather scanty for the 
remainder.'^ The events in the East from the time of the first 
appearance of the Romans there to 145 B.c. have been de- 
scribed by the great Achaean, Polybius. His work became 
classical soon after its publication and was extensively used by 
all the historians who endeavoured to describe the Roman con- 
quest of the East. I need not here discuss Polybius. Every one 
agrees that he is a trustworthy guide in the tanple of Greco- 
Koman relations and that so long as we have his narrative we 
may follow it with almost complete safety. Unfortunately his 
history is a torso. The missing books and parts of books are 
known to us only from scattered fragments, of which the 
sequence is mostly uncertain. The gaps left in our information 
by the lacunae in Polybius are to a large extent filled by the 
narrative of Livy, who followed him more or less closely, 
sometimes almost translating him. But, unfortunately, Livy's 
work also is a torso and in some cases the gaps in the manu- 
scripts are not covered by the extant parts of Polybius. 
Moreover, Livy's narrative is often marred by the use he made 
of Roman annalists. The Polybian history was also the source 
of the brief account of events written by Diodorus; but this we 
have only in fragments. The summary of Justin (abbreviation 
of Pompeius Trogus) likewise follows Polybius closely, as do 
also the more substantial narratives of Appian and Cassius Dio 
(excerpted by Zonaras). The last, however, used Polybius at 
second hand and combined him with the Roman annalists. 
Plutarch's biographies of Aratus and of Philopoemen (the latter 
based on Polybius' biography of Philopoemen) are for the most 
part reliable and from a literary standpoint excellent. His 
sources are different in his biographies of Flamininus ('inspired' 
by Polybius), of Aemilius Paulus (the question of the sources is 
controversial), and of the older Cato (based perhaps on Cato's 
own writings). Scattered facts are recorded by many contem- 
porary and later writers, such as Cato, Cicero, Frontinus, 
Plutarch in his minor works, Pausanias, Athenaeus, and others. 
To the information derived from literary sources, inscriptions, 
papyri, and coins add many valuable illustrations and some- 
times fill in minor gaps in our tradition. Thanks to all this, the 
history of the period is well known in its general outline, and 
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most of the divergences regarding it to be found in the works 
of modern historians are due not to inadequate information 
but to differences in the interpretation of well-established facts. 

Our situation as regards the history of the period that fol- 
lowed the great catastrophe of 145 is far less satisfactory. The 
attention of historians was now more than ever attracted to 
Rome rather than to the Greek world, and, moreover, among the 
hundreds of authors of that time there was no great historian 
like Polybius. Though a learned scholar and a brilliant writer, 
Posidonius, the continuator of Polybius, was probably not his 
equal as an historian. Unfortunately his work, though exten- 
sively used by his contemporaries and by later writers, is very 
little known to us. Very few fragments have been transmitted 
under his name. 

It is probable that in his great historical work, known to us 
mainly from his Geography, Strabo, the successor of Posi- 
donius, made large use of his predecessor’s history in that part 
of his work which covered the same period, and so probably did 
Livy (the corresponding books of his history are not extant and 
their contents are known tous only from the Periochaez and from 
later abbreviators) and Diodorus (also extant onlyin fragments). 
Their scanty evidence is supplemented by Justin's abstracts of 
Pompeius Trogus. The relation of some fragments of the great 
history of Sallust to Posidoniusis unknown. Ofthelater authors 
the most important are Plutarch and Appian. Plutarch’s bio- 
graphies of Lucullus, Sertorius, Sulla, Pompey, Cicero, Caesar, 
and Antony throw abundant light on the vicissitudes of the 
Hellenistic States with which his heroes came into contact, but 
it is to the work of Appian that we owe the possibility of restor- 
ing the skeleton of the history of some of these States (espe- 
cially Syria and Egypt) in the period after r45 mB.c. Most 
valuable in this respect are his treatment of the history of Syria 
and of Mithridates and his books on the civil war. His sources 
and those of Plutarch are unknown. Under these conditions no 
detailed continuous narrative of the political events of the 
period is possible, Certain episodes, however, are well known, 
for instance, the history of Mithridates; for this we are in part 
indebted to historians who devoted special works to describing 
the Mithridatic war and the reign of Mithridates in general. 


т 
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PLATE VII 


t. Realistic portrait o£. AxTIocHUs ІП Ірі. xxix, 7) wearing a dia- 
dem. The tetradrachm of which the obverse is reproduced here belongs. 
to the copious series of staters, tetradrachms, and drachms minted by 
the king after his eastern ‘anabasis", that is to aay, in his most glorious 
Hays. E. T. Newell, loc. cit, p. 54. 

2. Slightly idealized portrait of Awrtocuus IV (pl. rxxix, 7) with the 
royal diadem. The coin of which the obverse rs here reproduced was 
minted at Antioch probably soon after the king's accession. E. T. 
Newell, loc. cit., p. 56. 

3. Purtrait of DEuwETBIUS I, son of Enthydemus of Bactris (pl. 1xtx, 
8, cf. E. T, Newell, loc. cit., pl. 1x, 5) wearing a diadem and the elephant 
heail<iress. The coins which show this highly spirited portrait of 
Demetrius were probably minted by him from the beginning of his 
reign. In this case they cannot allude to his conquest of India (as 
generally supposed) but manifest his desiro to appear ns a second 
Alexander. W. W. Tari, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 1938, p. 132. 

« Portrait of Pawrrasevs heroired (see the faenia in his hair), 
founder of the dynasty of the Attalids. Coins bearing his portrait were 
minted at Pergamon from the time of Eumenes I, The portrait repro- 
duced here forma the obverase óf a tetradrachm af Attalus L. As it 
appears on our coin, it is slightly idealized as compared with the 
portraits of the coins of Eumenes [.° Nevertheless it is realistic, *dis- 
playing almost the brotal frankness of Roman portraiture’ (E, Т. 
Newell). E. T. Newell, loc. cit., p: 36. 

5. Elegant portrait of Prit V (pl. txix, 9) bearded, wearing a dia- 
dem. The portrait shows him at the beginning of his reign. E. T. 
Newell, loc. cit., p. 30 

On the portraits of Atitiochus 111, Antiochus IV, and Fhiletaerus see 
also E. Pfuhl, loc. cit., pp. z4 f. and g f. 
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Such works were extensively used by Strabo, Appian, and 
Plutarch, and by Memnon in his history of Heraclea Pontica. 
The same may be said of the last years of the independence of 
Egypt. However, for most of this period our information is 
scanty and often unreliable. 

The history of the Jewish people offers another exception to 
the general rule. The works of Flavius Josephus and the Books 
of Maccabees give a continuous history of the Jews in their 
relation to the Hellenistic world and to Rome. This tradition 
is supplemented by certain religious and semi-religious books 
(for example, the Book of Daniel) which often mention histori- 
cal events. 

The epigraphical, papyrological, and numismatic evidence is 
comparatively rich and allows us to establish many facts not 


mentioned in our fragmentary literary evidence. 





The balance of power established in the middle of the third 
century B.C. was shaken to its foundations by the events of the 
last years of that century. Certain new factors completely 
changed the political aspect of the Hellenistic world. Two 
young monarchs, men of talent and ambition, became almost 
simultaneously rulers of the two most important monarchies, 
Philip V of Macedonia and Antiochus HI of Syria. Each had 
his own ambitious projects, and each was determined to carry 
them out. The main preoccupation of Philip, the successor of 
Antigonus Doson, was not so much with his perennial enemies 
the Aetolians as with a new western rival, who was beginning 
to exercise a powerful influence on the affairs of the Hellenistic 
world. That rival was Rome. For a long time she had almost 
completely ignored the East and the Greek world. Busy extend- 
ing her sway over central Italy and forming the great Italian 
federation, then fighting the Carthaginians and the Celts, 
Rome had very little contact with the East in political affairs, 
although her cultural relations with it were very close, espe- 
cially through the Greek cities of South Italy and Sicily. 

It was owing to considerations of domestic Italian policy that 
Macedonia and Greece began to play a certam role in the 
politics of Rome. The establishment of a strong Illyrian State 
on the eastern shore of the Adriatic and the piracy organized 
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by it, systematically and on a large scale, made it imperative 
for Rome to interfere, in order to protect tlie coasts of Italy 
and Italy's already important trade relations with the Greek 
world. The moment was propitious, for at that time Rome 
had her hands free in Italy. The result of this armed inter- 
vention (229 B.c.) was the establishment of a Roman protector- 
ate over certain Greek cities of the Illyrian coast, of which 
Dyrrhachium, Apollonia, Aulon, and Oricus were the most 
important, and of Roman control over a coastal region behind 
these cities. The purpose was to secure complete command of 
the main line of communications between Italy and Greece, the 
straits of Otranto. 

These measures were an encroachment on the rights of 
Macedonia and a grave danger to that State. Not only had the 
Greek cities of Illyria formerly depended on Macedonia: more 
important was the fact that Rome now became its neighbour 
and had easy access to its territory along the valleys of the 
rivers Genusus, Apsus, and Aóus. Moreover, Rom e, both before 
and after her military operations, ignored the very existence 
of Macedonia, while entering into diplomatic relations with its 
enemies and its allies alike—with Aetolia, Achaea, Corinth, 
and Athens (228 B.c.). Neither Doson nor Philip failed to read 
the situation aright, and from this time onwards Rome became 
their principal preoccupation. Macedonia was not safe so long 
as part of the Illyrian coast was in the hands of the Romans. 

Philip's first years after his accession (220 B.C.) were a time 
of war and unrest. His chief enemies, the Aetolians; decided to 
take advantage of the youth and inexperience of the new 
Macedonian king in order to carry out their plans of Pan- 
hellenic hegemony. In this they miscalculated. The young 
king showed both experience and boldness. In a great war— 
the war of the Allies—he succeeded in protecting the Hellenic 
League against the Aetolians and in forcing upon the latter 
the peace of Naupactus (217 B.c.). The conditions of this 
agreement were very favourable to Philip. 

With the peace of Naupactus begins the determined struggle 
between Philip and Rome for the control of Шупа. This is not 
the place to describe it in detail. It led Philip to an alliance 
with Hannibal (215), and this alliance in turn led the Romans to 
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an understanding with the enemies of Philip in Greece, the 
Aetolians, and with Attalus of Pergamon (212). The result was 
a long war for the control of Greece between Philip and Aetolia 
in alliance with Rome, a war in which Rome at first was active, 
but subsequently took no part whatever. The war lasted six 
years, until the Aetolians, weary and discouraged, made a 
separate peace with Philip (206 B.c.), which was soon followed 
by a peace between Philip and Rome (205). 

Meanwhile important events happened in the East. The 
dominating ambition of Antiochus III was to restore the early 
Seleucid Empire to its former greatness. He became king of 
Syria in 223 B.C. as a youth of 18, a little before Philip became 
king of Macedonia. His first years were difficult. Asia Minor 
was in the hands of his cousin Achaeus, and in the East his 
governor Molon started (in 221) a successful revolt. Relations 
with Egypt were far from satisfactory. In this difficult situa- 
tion Antiochus showed himself a man of energy and ability. 
He re-established his authority in the East, came to an accept- 
able understanding with Achaeus in Asia Minor, and finally 
tried to avert the Egyptian danger by invading Egypt. This 
last attempt failed. The new king of Egypt, Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, inflicted a crushing defeat on him at Raphia (217 B.c.). 
. But Antiochus was not discouraged by this defeat. Even after 
it he retained Seleuceia in Pieria which he had captured in 2 Ig 
B.C. (the city had previously been in the hands of the Ptolemies 
since the Syrian campaign of Euergetes ] ), and he saw clearly 
that the sharp blow dealt by Egypt at Raphia was but an 
accident which in all probability would never occur again. So 
he went boldly ahead in his endeavours to restore the early 
Seleucid Empire. But before this work of restoration could be 
seriously begun conditions in Asia Minor had to be radically 
changed. It was evident that Achaeus was acting as an inde- 
pendent king hostile to Antiochus, and that he was prevented 
from open rebellion only by the fact that his troops would not 
fight against the legitimate king of the Seleucid Empire. 
Antiochus, in alliance with Pergamon, by a war which lasted 
three years, settled the Anatolian question and pacified Asia 
Minor. He was now ready for his great and ambitious expedi- 
tion to the East, his Anabasis, The authority of the Seleucids 
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was at this moment very low in the farther East. Parthia 
under the Arsacids was growing rapidly ; in Bactria the native 
Greek kings were successfully extending the limits of their 
kingdom ; and the success of these two rebels undermined the 
loyalty of most of the Seleucid governors in the East. In his 
great expedition Antiochus did not reconquer Parthia and 
Bactria and did not aim at doing so. By his military opera- 
tions he demonstrated the strength of Syria and re-established 
on a firm basis the authority of the Seleucid rule among the 
Asiatic satraps. It was a success, but it was not a repetition of 
the Anabasis of Alexander, although the subjects of Antiochus 
and the Greeks all over the Hellenistic world compared the 
exploits of the Great King Antiochus with those of his famous 
predecessor. In any case, his prestige after this expedition was 
very high, both in his kingdom and outside it, and he was re- 
garded as kind of second Alexander. 

The conflict of Philip with Rome and the great successes of 
Antiochus in the East created a new situation in the Hellen- 
istic world. Antiochus was now ready to extend his work of 
restoration not only to Phoenicia and Palestine, which were in 
the hands of the Ptolemies, but also to Asia Minor, where many 
cities which formerly recognized the authority of the first 
Seleucids were now in the power of the Ptolemies, while others 
were either independent or under the rule of the Pergamene 
kings. In carrying out his design, however, Antiochus had to 
reckon with Philip. Philip emerged from his struggle with the 
Aetolians and Rome stronger and more ambitious than ever. 
He had learned a bitter lesson as regards his relations with the 
members of the Greek leagues and was ready to revert to the 
policy of Cassander in dealing with his Greek allies. He had 
been a favourite of the Greeks, but now, after his ‘change of 
heart' (ueraBoXy), he was hated by them and regarded as a 
bloody tyrant. He understood, moreover, how difficult 1t was 
to fight Rome without a navy and without abundant material 
resources. Greece was too poor to furnish him with either, even 
under compulsion. The only chance Philip had of increasing 
his resources was to get access to the East and to re-establish in 
the Aegean the authority which Antigonus Gonatas had for- 
merly won there in his struggle with the Ptolemies. The islands 
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and the cities of Asia Minor were still rich, at least richer than 
Greece, and once in his hands they could provide him with the 
means by which he might acquire a navy and thus be able to 
fight the Romans. But the place once occupied by Macedonia 
and Egypt in the Aegean was no longer vacant. Both Rhodes 
and Pergamon aspired to control that sea and would hardly 
acquiesce in Philip's hegemony over it. Moreover, Philip's 
plans conflicted at many points with those of Antiochus. 

Even to make a start on his Aegean venture Philip needed 
ships and money. And he had none. On the other hand, he 
realized the necessity of undermining in every possible way the 
prestige and the power of the Rhodians in the Aegean. Some 
time before (in 218) he had succeeded in improving his finances: 
and giving trouble to the Rhodians by a device which he had 
learned from the Aetolians—robbery on sea and land through 
the medium of private corsairs, who in fact acted with his 
support and on lus behalf. His agent had then been Demetrius 
of Pharos. He now emploved two minor adventurers of the 
same type, Dicaearchus the Aetolian and Heracleides the 
Tarentine. They successfully raided for him a number of 
islands and mainland cities and tried to destroy by treachery 
the naval resources of Rhodes. At the same time Philip insti- 
gated in 205/4 B.C. a fierce war between Crete and Rhodes, 
including the allies of the latter, especially the prosperous 
island of Cos—a war known as the ‘Cretan war’ (Kpyruwos 
TONE HOS). The result was that Philip was finally able to appear 
in the Aegean with a comparatively strong fleet, a match for 
the fleets of Rhodes and Pergamon. 

His policy for the time being was to secure an understanding 
with Antiochus and to carry on a ruthless war with the 
Rhodians and Pergamon. Hence the scandalous treaty with 
Antiochus (202 B.c.), by which the two kings divided between 
themselves the foreign provinces of the Ptolemies without even 
informing Egypt or declaring war on it. They hoped that 
Egypt, disturbed as it was by a stubborn revolt of the natives 
and ruled by unscrupulous politicians who, since the death of 
Philopator (204), surrounded the new boy-king (Ptolemy V 
Epiphanes), would not offer any resistance to their plans. 

The series of military operations that followed the treaty of 
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Antiochus and Philip resulted in a great success for the former 
(after some fighting he added Palestine, Phoenicia, and part of 
southern Syria definitely to his kingdom and probably ac- 
quired some cities in southern Anatolia) and in a catastrophe ' 
for the latter. The enemies of Philip were stronger than the 
adversary of Antiochus. After he had obtamed some temporary 
successes, Rhodes and Pergamon checked his progress and 
forced him to mobilize all his resources, which had never been 
large. Finally, just when Philip was in a difficult position, 
blockaded in Caria by the naval forces of his rivals (201/200), 
his enemies, Attalus of Pergamon and the Rhodians, decided 
to appeal to Rome for help against him, and Rome, under 
strong pressure from the Rhodians and on some trifling pre- 
texts, declared war upon him. Philip therefore, after escaping 
by a ruse from Caria, was obliged to retire from the East and 
to concentrate what remained of his forces in his own kingdom. 

From this time begins the series of wars by which the 
Romans annihilated the forces of the two leading monarchies 
of the East, followed by the diplomatic and military measures 
which brought both Macedonia and Syria first into the Roman 
sphere of influence and finally into their empire. Rome's 
policy herein was dictated at the outset, not by any desire to 
increase her empire by adding to it territories in the East, but 
by a feeling of uneasiness aroused by the policy of Philip and 
Antiochus, just at the time when she had emerged victorious 
but exhausted from the Punic wars. Hannibal had invaded 
Italy; why should not Philip (a former ally of Hannibal) and 
Antiochus attack Rome and invade Italy in their turn? There 
was nothing impossible in the surmise. Alexander—such was 
the firm belief of the leading historians of the time—had been 
determined to add the West to his world empire, and since 
his day Pyrrhus had shown that there were men in Greece 
willing and able to make the attempt and to unite against 
Rome all who disliked her supremacy in Italian affairs. Rome 
was suspicious of the Hellenistic East, with its glorious military 
traditions and its reputation of being the home of all the great 
inventions in the field of strategy, tactics, and war machinery. 
Rome felt herself in this respect a pupil of Greece and was 
afraid of her teacher. This fear was never quelled in the Roman 
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mind. Even after the great and easy victories over Philip, 
Antiochus, and Perseus, Rome was still afraid of Macedonia 
and Syria, and acted accordingly. As late as the time of Mith- 
ridates the Great, she did not feel quite safe in her Italian home, 
and one has only to read Horace to realize the immense relief 
brought by the great victory over Cleopatra at Actium, and 
the fear inspired by the Parthians, the successors of the 
Seleucids. Moreover, Carthage was still in being, and an alliance 
between Philip and Carthage was not out of the question. It 
was natural, therefore, that the Romans, after the victorious 
end of the Second Punic war, should without hesitation seize 
the first opportunity that offered of engaging one of the two 
allies. They had the support, material and moral, of a large 
part of the Greek world (especially of Rhodes and Athens, 
the champions of democracy) and they were encouraged by 
Rhodes and Pergamon to expect that Antiochus would not 
come to the assistance of his ally. They knew, moreover, that 
Philip had experienced great losses in his war with Rhodes and 
Pergamon and that at some later time he might emerge from 
a renewed venture in the East much stronger and better pre- 
pared than he was m 200 and 199 B.c. 

The result was the Second Macedonian war, which was easily 
won by the Romans (battle of Cynoscephalae, 197 B.c.) and 
which brought them enormous prestige throughout the Hellen- 
istic world. After this war Philip ceased to be, de facto, an 
independent monarch. The Romans watched him closely and 
would not allow him to carry out a policy of his own except in 
his relations with the Celtic, Thracian, and Illyrian North. 
Greece was proclaimed free and independent (196 m.c.). Her 
liberty was at least morally, if not de jure, guaranteed by Rome. 
Various explanations may be offered of Rome’s policy in this 
matter. There is no doubt, however, that the measure was a 
great diplomatic success and for a time rendered the position 
of Rome in her dealings with Antiochus much easier than it 
would otherwise have been. For she thereby at least deprived 
Antiochus of the active support of Greece in his resistance to 
herself. The policy of Flamininus by which Rome secured a 
free Greece as her ally was as much directed against Antiochus 
as was that of the ten commissioners sent to settle affairs in 
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P Stelo found at Cleitor in Arcadia, now in the schoolliouse of 
Mazcika; in its present state very badly damaged. Here repro- 
duced from a plaster-cast made, soon alter its discovery, for the 
Berlin Museum. The stele is adorned with the heroized figure of a 
man standing, seen frontwise, the head turued to theleft. He wears 
an exomis and a chlamys, his legs and feet are bare. In his left 
hand he holds a spear, behind him аге his round shield and helmet. 
To his belt is attached a short sword, With his right hand he makes 
a gesture which may be that of adoration or prayer. On the linte] 
BAe ee SEC NES en re eo meee wich анне пен) 

was preserved when the stele was first discovered. The inscription 
has been restored as follows: [o6ro /uxdpra wai edu mtpucaAMs 
дуална] | дет; калају Ерусту eicaro IToi vA Blan] (1.6. v. 2, 370; F. 
Hiller von Gaertringen, Historische Gricchtsche E pigramme, 1926, 
n. 112, cf 51.6 636), Statues (at Olympia and Pallantium) and 
bas-reliefs were erected to Polybius as a statesman after his death 
probably in all the cities of Arcadia (we have evidence of this for 
Mantinea, Megalopalis, Lykosura (7), Tegea, J. G. v. 2, p. xxxi, 27, 
39, 70, Mos. зод, 537 (?), (Photograph supplied by the author- 
ities of the Mostra Augustea, Rome.) 

Much has been written. about the bas-relief, see the bibliography 
in Mostra Augustea della мын, Catalogo, 1938. (Appendice 
bibliografica e Indici), p. 39, no. 1, especially (for a stylistic 
analysis) Hi Mobius, J.D.A 1. xlix ( В p- $7 and fies. 5 (cast) 
and 6 (original as it is now]. H. I, WV: rrom. 
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Greece after Cynoscephalae, who were inclined to establish an 
Aetolian hegemony there and to give Pergamon the super- 
vision of the country. 

We are therefore not surprised to find that the Romans after 
the Second Macedonian war gradually but systematically made 
war with Antiochus inevitable, though Antiochus tned by every 
means to avoid it (193 B.c.). They wanted to weaken the great 
Oriental conqueror while they were on more or less good terms 
with Greece and before Philip was willing and prepared to co- 
operate with him. The issue of the war was decided by the 
failure of Antiochus to rally Greece round him and by his 
retreat to Asia Minor after the battle of Thermopylae (191 
в.с.). The battle of Magnesia (189 B.c.), one of the easiest 
victories ever won by the Romans, was merely a sequel to this 
failure. The result of Magnesia (the treaty of Apamea, 188 
B.C.) resembled that of Cynoscephalae. Rome threw Syria out 
of the Greek world, won the sympathy of some of the Greek 
cities in Anatolia (it is noteworthy that no proclamation of 
liberty for all Greeks was made in Asia Minor), and established 
her permanent control over the whole of Anatolia, including 
Galatia and in fact, if not legally, Bithynia. Pontus, Cappa- 
docia, and to a certain extent Armenia, were doomed sooner 
or later to submit in their turn to Roman authority. 

With the appearance of Rome as an active and decisive force 
on its horizon the political aspect of the Hellenistic world 
changed completely. To begin with, that world now ceased to 
be a political unit. In the third century, in spite of wars, 
quarrels, jealousies, and so forth, it had formed a single unit 
both as regards politics and civilization. I have already in- 
sisted upon this unity and expressed my conviction that unless 
the Hellenistic world is treated as a single whole, its political 
development in the third century B.c. can hardly be fully 
understood. The Roman intervention put an end to this unity, 
No doubt there were still diplomatic relations between the 
various kingdoms and cities, dynastic marriages were still used 
as political weapons and were very popular among the Greeks 
(a prominent case was the marriage of Perseus and Laodice, 
daughter of Seleucus IV, 178 B.c.), but all this was now of very 
little importance. Rome through her agents, especially the 
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Pergamene kings, kept a watchful eye on these relations and 
would not tolerate even the possibility of a real rapprochement 
between the important Hellenistic powers. 

In fact, the Hellenistic world was now split into three groups, 
which were in no direct contact with each other: Macedonia 
and Greece formed one group, Asia Minor another, Syria and 
Egypt the third. A few words may be said about each of these 
groups. 

Macedonia was forced to abandon entirely her long-cherished 
ambition to rule over Greece and control the Aegean. These 
aspirations were now mere dreams. The only realities in 
Macedonia's political life were her relations with Rome. The 
proud Antigonids were not disposed to act as obedient vassals 
of that power, and their only preoccupation was to finda way of 
shaking off her heavy hand. In the last resort this meant, of 
course, war. 

Greece for a while enjoyed her recently acquired liberty 
enormously. The Greeks at first took the declaration of 
Flamininus quite seriously, and there is no doubt that Flami- 
ninus and the Roman Senateintended it so. Achaea and Aetolia 
went on trying to incorporate the whole of Greece in their 
respective Leagues. Sparta, remodelled by Nabis on more or 
less socialistic and communistic lines, endeavoured to recover 
her Peloponnesian hegemony. But most of the other Greek 
cities deeply resented any encroachment by one of the Leagues 
or by Sparta on their new-found freedom. These diverging 
interests, after the withdrawal of the Roman armed forces, 
inevitably led to political quarrels and petty wars. It was 
natural that the weaker party when faced with defeat should 
appeal to the great protector of Greece's freedom and should 
send embassy after embassy to Rome, followed of course by 
immediate counter-embassies from their opponents. In order 
to secure peace and to prevent Greece from supporting Mace- 
donia, Rome never refused to act as arbiter in these petty 
disputes. Her decisions always took the form of friendly advice. 
But such advice was almost an order. Neither of the adver- 
saries could reject it, for behind it lay the power and authority 
of Rome. Thus the freedom of Greece was very like a disguised 
vassalage. The Greeks perfectly understood the situation and 
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resented it deeply. There was, however, no way out of it, 
except by armed resistance. 

Asia Minor after Magnesia in some respects resembled Greece 
after Cynoscephalae. It was now a country comprising larger 
and smaller monarchies of various types and many more or less 
independent cities. The largest and the strongest monarchy 
was Pergamon. But Pergamon was strong only so long as its 
kings blindly obeyed the dictates of Rome and were her 
faithful allies. Every independent act, every attempt to follow 
a policy of their own was keenly resented and harshly rebuked 
by the Roman Senate. Similar was the position of all the 
stronger States of Asia Minor: the monarchies of Bithynia, 
Pontus, Cappadocia, and the tribal States of the Galatians. 
Sooner or later, when one of the Anatolian monarchies 
endeavoured to pursue its own ends, whatever those ends might 
be, it felt the heavy hand of Rome. Here again the only way to 
change the situation was by war. 

Syria and Egypt remained independent after Magnesia. 
Egypt's independence was not a menace to Rome. The Ptole- 
mies of the second century B.c. never showed any signs of 
nourishing anti-Roman aspirations. The situation of Syria was 
different. She was deprived of Asia Minor, the most hellenized 
part of her empire, by the treaty of Apamea, and her relations 
with Greece were thereby rendered more difficult and irregu- 
lar. Moreover, she no longer had a strong navy wherewith 
to protect her interests in the Mediterranean and the Aegean. 
She was therefore doomed by force of circumstances to become 
gradually an Oriental State. 

It is unnecessary to relate once more the sad story of the 
gradual conquest of the Hellenistic East by the Romans. The 
Second Macedonian and the Syrian wars were soon followed by 
a Third Macedonian war, when it became evident to Rome that 
Perseus, the successor of Philip, was not prepared blindly to 
obey her orders. The result, after the battle of Pydna (168 
B.C.), was that Macedonia as a political unit ceased to exist and, 
after a short period of semi-autonomy, was transformed into a 
Roman province (147 В.С.). The sympathy—passive as it was 
—that the Greek world showed to Perseus and the attempt— 
abortive as it was—of Perseus to create a Panhellenic League 
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against Rome, so exasperated the Romans that they did not 
‘shrink from harsh measures against the Achaean League and 
from humiliating the glorious republic of Rhodes, thereby 
leaving the Aegean at the mercy of pirates. The result of this 
oppressive treatment was the desperate attempt of the Achaean 
League to assert its liberty, an attempt which ended in the 
temporary disappearance of this and all other Leagues and in 
the utter humiliation of Greece. Corinth, the chief stronghold of 
Greece and of the Achaean League, was ruthlessly destroyed, 
and Greece became a kind of pitiful appendix to the Roman 
province of Macedonia (145 B.c.). Thus ended the political life 
of Macedonia and Greece. 

The group of 5tates comprised in Asia Minor had a somewhat 
longer existence. Here also the leading feature in political 
affairs was isolation. It was purely local questions that occu- 
pied the minds of the leading statesmen in the country, such as 
the ever-recurring project of extending the territory of one 
state at the expense of its neighbours or of incorporating some 
Iree Greek city in one or other Anatolian monarchy. Territorial 
problems were always matters of deep concern to the several 
States of Asia Minor; they gave rise to permanent hostility 
between them, and led from time to time to wars. These wars 
were mostly futile, since the questions at issue were always in 
one way or another settled by the Komans; but the Romans 
allowed them to take place because they prevented particular 
monarchies from becoming too strong and potentially danger- 
ous. Ihe Komans saw to it that they should not bring to any 
of the combatants an undue accession of power. 

Ihe protagonists in the political activities of Asia Minor after 
Magnesia were Pergamon, Bithynia, which her talented king 
Prusias I formed into a strong and well-organized kingdom, 
Pontus, which after modest beginnings became under Phar- 
naces | one of the strongest monarchies in Anatolia, and 
Cappadocia. These last three States, to which we may add 
Galatia, were the chief fomenters of trouble. In the early years 
after Magnesia it was the task of Pergamon, to a large extent 
in its capacity of Roman agent, to hold their ambitions in check. 
It was Eumenes II who finally brought under restraint the 
brigand community of the Galatians, it was he who prevented 
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Prusias of Bithynia from profiting by the defeat of Antiochus 
III, and it was he again who in coalition with others crushed 
the ambitious plans of Pharnaces I. The war to which these 
plans gave rise lasted for four years (183-179 B.c.), and might 
have developed into a general conflagration of the East if 
Seleucus IV, the successor of Antiochus ITI, had not been too 
much afraid of Rome and if Philip had been in a position to 
strike. This is the reason why Rome repeatedly tried to settle 
the dispute and probably contributed by her authority to the 
peace of 179 B.C. 

The role, however, of Pergamon as arbiter of Anatolian 
affairs soon came to an end. The turning-point in the relations 
between Rome and her faithful allies in Asia Minor and the 
Aegean (Pergamon and Rhodes) came with the Third Mace- 
donian war, when the sympathies not only of continental 
Greece but also of Pergamon and Rhodes were with Perseus, 
altnough officially they all took active part on the side of 
Rome in the war against him. Rome was sensible of this and 
shaped her policy accordingly as soon as the war was over and 
her supremacy was re-established (as we shall see later) by mere 
diplomatic intervention in Syria. The last years of the reign of 
Eumenes II were for him years of great disappointment. Rome 
never allowed him again to play the leading part, to which he 
had become accustomed, in the political life of Asia Minor. In 
his heroic struggle with the Galatians, the scourge of Asia 
Minor, he was not suppotted by Rome. The Romans, in fact, 
encouraged the Galatians. The halo that surrounded Eumenes 
I after his great victories over the Galatians and the popu- 
larity he thereafter enjoyed among the Anatolian Greeks 
increased the suspicions of Rome, and made their treatment of 
him still harsher. 

Even more cruel was the punishment of Rhodes for her 
attempt to save Perseus. By a series of measures Rome 
deposed her from her commercial hegemony in the Aegean, 
undermined her position as the protector of Hellenic trade 
against pirates in that sea, and deprived her of the territory on 
the mainland of Asia Minor that had been assigned to her after 
Magnesia. The result was that a state of political anarchy was 
created both in Anatolia and in the Aegean. 
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PLATE IX 


L Realistic portrait of NicowEDzs II of Bithynia (pl. xctr, 8) 
2; Brutally realistic portrait of PrtA&NACES I (pl. xctr, 1) wear- 
3. Idealized romantic and pathetic portrait of MITHRIDATES 
THE GREAT 0f Pontus (pl. CITL, 2) wearing the royal dinde, in the 
style of some portraits of Alexander the Great. Note the change 
over to idealism from the painstaking and rather commonplace 
realism of his predecessors, and the Greek type of the head of 
Mithridates compared with the barbaric features of his ancestors. 


4. Portrait of Demetras IT of Syria after his retum from 
Parthian captivity, wearing a beard in tbe Parthian fashion et 
pl xci, 3) and the royal diadem. Cf. E. T. Newell, loc. cit., 
бт ап pl, vit, 27, 

5; Superimposed portraits of CLEoPATRA TukA and her son 
AwTrOCHUS VITI Gayrus of Syria, The queen wears a crown-like 
diadem and a veil, her hair is arranged in long ringlets: Grypus 
behind ber in-subordinate position wears a plain royal diadem: 
On the portraits of Cleopatra see E. Publ, loc. cit,, p. 431. On 
the * Litwan* locks see below, pl. XCVI. 

On the style of the coin portraits here reproduced see E. Pfuhl, 
loc. cit, pp. 16, 15, and 43 f. 
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So long as Pergamon and Rhodes were the decisive forces in 
these areas, and, even after Pydna, so long as Eumenes II was 
alive, Hellenism continued to develop peacefully in Anatolia, 
despite the outbreaks of the Galatians and several local wars. 
Rhodes promoted it in the South, Eumenes IT supported it in 
central Anatolia, the kings of Bithynia and of Pontus did like- 
wise in the North. Nor were there any signs of the further 
political disintegration of Asia Minor, except in its southern 
region after the punishment of Rhodes. 

A great change in the political life of Asia Minor was effected 
by the act of Attalus LII, the successor of Eumenes II and 
Attalus II, who in 133 B.C. bequeathed his kingdom to the 
Romans. We do not know whether this act was dictated by 
political or personal or dynastic considerations. If political 
considerations were involved, they are not difficult to under- 
stand. Pergamon had become irretrievably a vassal kingdom 
of Rome. The glorious period of hegemony and of at least 
semi-independence had come to an end. Attalus III was con- 
scious of this and felt that the position of his successors would 
be even worse. The kings of Pergamon bore a heavy responst- 
bility while they enjoyed no privileges such as would attract 
ambitious statesmen. Why should not Rome take direct 
responsibility for Asia Minor? 

Whatever were the reasons that impelled Attalus, the 
Romans accepted the bequest, and the result was that the most 
hellenized and the richest part of Asia Minor became, after 
some political and social disturbances following the king's 
death, a Roman province. First Pergamon, and afterwards 
Ephesus, was adopted as the residence of a representative of 
the RomanSenateand People. The rulers who had regard- 
ed as the chief supporters of the Anatolian balance of power 
and the great promoters of Hellenism thus disappeared, and 
Asia Minor was left in the hands of Roman governors, who 
were but little interested in it, and regarded it merely as a 
source of income both to the public purse and to themselves. 

A strong reaction against this state of things set in not only 
among the Anatolian Greeks, who were disposed to welcome 
any one willing and able to put an end to Roman rule, but also 
among the inhabitants of the kingdom of Pontus. This part of 
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Asia Minor had never come under the strict control of Rome, 
and its Iranian aristocracy, which had been only slightly 
hellenized, retained its martial spirit and national pride. More 
hellenized than Cappadocia and Armenia, less feudal in its 
structure than these two neighbours, richer and better or- 
ganized than they, Pontus was the natural leader in a struggle 
against Rome which would unite in a single effort the Greeks 
and the Iranians both of Asia Minor and of Armenia and even 
Parthia. Greek hatred and the Iranian national revival were 
the main forces that sustained the long and obstinate struggle 
with Rome to which Mithridates VI of Pontus devoted the 
whole of his life. His failure was due not only to the strength 
of Rome and to his own limited ability but also to the fact 
that the Greeks supported him for only a short time and 
that the assistance of his Iranian neighbours was likewise 
not enduring. Cappadocia was from the outset hostile to 
him, and though he was supported by Armenia, which at 
that time was the strongest semi-Iranian power in the Near 
East, Mithridates was unable to supplement his coalition with 
Tigranes by an alliance with Parthia, the rival and enemy of 
Armenia. 

After the disappearance of the Pergamene kingdom Mithri- 
dates' war with Rome was the first and last political act of 
Hellenistic Anatolia that influenced in some degree the develop- 
ment of the ancient world. The failure of Mithridates had as 
its natural consequence the transformation of Asia Minor into 
a group of Roman provinces and dependencies. The latter 
were to a large extent vassal kingdoms, more or less hellenized, 
which existed by the grace of Rome so long as she thought it 
convenient to allow these vassal kings to urbanize and hellenize 
the backward countries of the peninsula. 

While determined to control the Greek world—Greece, 
Macedonia, the Aegean, and Asia Minor—in order to obtain 
complete security at home as well as an abundant revenue, 
Rome, immediately after the treaty of Apamea, seemed to be 
less interested in the destinies of the two eastern Hellenistic 
monarchies, Syria and Egypt. These Oriental States, once they 
were isolated from the Greek world and forced to keep aloof 
from Mediterranean politics, seemed harmless enough to be 
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left to their own concerns and quarrels. But this policy of 
laisser-faire very soon gave place to one of assiduous inter- 
vention in their affairs and of diplomatic action designed to 
foment disorders within them and to promote their gradual 
disruption. The reason for this change of policy seems to have 
been a sudden access of fear, at the time of the war with 
Perseus, of a possible revival of the Hellenistic East. The eyes 
of the Greeks were then turned to the East, and Antiochus IV 
did not entirely abstain from acts which might be interpreted 
as directed against Rome. At a later time, constant interven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of all the Hellenistic States became 
for the Romans a kind of established routine. 

After the battle of Magnesia Syria was too weak to start a 
policy of revenge. Antiochus III during his last years (he died 
in 187 m.c.), his successor Seleucus IV, and Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes, who seized the throne after the assassination 
of Seleucus (175 B.C. and the suppression of the regency 
of Heliodorus for Seleucus' infant son, were determined to 
devote themselves entirely to the East and to adhere strictly 
to the conditions of the peace of Apamea. Indeed, this had 
been the policy of Antiochus III before the war: the only 
desire of Antiochus IV was for freedom of action within his 
own empire. In the affairs of the West he showed very little 

What Antiochus IV and his successors desired to achieve in 
the East was to establish their own empire on such a basis that 
it should be strong enough to resist any infringement by the 
Romans of the treaty of Apamea, that is tọ say, any attempt by 
Rome to intervene in the domestic affairs of Syria and Egypt. 
To achieve this a great effort was necessary. After Magnesia 
and Apamea the situation of the Seleucid kingdom was far 
from brilliant, Its solidity and unity were sapped both from 
within and from without. 

Within it some alarming symptoms of disintegration and 
decay began to show themselves. The most important was the 
steady orientalization of the Empire. It found its expression in 
many and various phenomena. One was the gradual transfor- 
mation of the Greek mentality of the Greek settlers im. the 
Seleucid Empire. They became in spirit, religion, and life 
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more and more Oriental, Another was the rise of the national 
spirit among the Oriental subjects of the Seleucids—the Arabs, 
the Jews, and the Iranians. 

From outside the Seleucid Empire was threatened by many 
dangers. The Roman peril had not diminished. Moreover, the 
situation in the East and in the South was far from reassuring. 
Parthia and Armenia, and in the South the Nabataean king- 
dom, all former satrapies and dependencies of the Seleucids, 
were becoming increasingly powerful and enterprising. 

The precarious situation of their kingdom was fully realized 
by the successors of Antiochus III, and their policy was 
dictated by their desire to consolidate and strengthen it. Of 
Seleucus IV we know little in this respect. Our evidence 1s 
better as regards his successor Antiochus IV. I cannot deal 
here at length with his domestic and foreign policy. I shail 
return to it in its social aspect in my fifth chapter. A few 
words here will suffice. | 

The main endeavour of Epiphanes in his domestic policy was 
directed against the forces of disintegration. To counteract 
these he made a great effort to weld together the various and 
disparate parts of his empire. How he set about this is uncer- 
tain. In the opinion of the present writer his policy was to 
knit together the various parts of his empire by extending and 
consolidating the net of urban communities which to some 
extent existed before Alexander and was further developed by 
him and his successors and by the early Seleucids. 

These urban centres were intended to be his points d'appui. 
In them the process of amalgamation—social and cultural— 
of the upper classes of the population was far advanced. The 
idea of Epiphanes was to reap the results of this natural process 
and to form out of the orientalized Greeks and the hellenized 
Orientals, mostly residents in the cities, one political and social 
group, closely knit together round a city life organized more or 
less on Greek models, and round a common Greco-Oriental 
religion in which the royal cult should play an important part. 
With the help of this class Epiphanes hoped to solidify the 
old and new urban centres of his kingdom, to achieve a more 
reliable unity of his empire, and to secure success in his active 
foreign policy. 
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Of this foreign policy the chief aim was to re-establish the 
shaken prestige of the Seleucids in the East: to check the ad- 
vance of the Parthians by concerted action with the new ruler, 
appointed by himself, of the former Seleucid satrapy Bactria ; 
to reduce Armenia to the position of a province; and last but 
not least, if not to unite under his personal rule the two chief 
Hellenistic strongholds, Syria and Egypt, at least to establish 
a kind of protectorate of the former over the latter. 

In all these endeavours Antiochus failed. His domestic 
policy of amalgamation, successful as it was among the upper 
classes of the population of his kingdom, met with a staunch 
resistance from the masses of the native population, who were 
disposed to defend their nationality and their religion. We 
know how violent was the opposition of the Jews to Epiphanes' 
policy of supporting the hellenized Jews and how serious were 
the consequences of this opposition. War became endemic in 
Judaea for almost a century and resulted finally in the com- 
plete political independence of that country, 

Nor had Antiochus complete and lasting success in his 
foreign policy. Just at the time when Rome was faced with 
the imminent danger of conflict with Macedonia and afterwards 
when she was conducting a war of annihilation against her, 
Antiochus IV was threatened with a war on his own account. 
The guardians of the king Ptolemy VI Philometor, Eulaeus 
and Lenaeus, the rulers of Egypt at that time, were about to 
attempt, with the help of Palestine, the reconquest of the lost 
dominions of Egypt in Palestine and Phoenicia, which were of 
such vital importance to her economic prosperity. Whether or 
not the rulers of Egypt were encouraged by Rome to embark 
on this war, we have no means of knowing. In any case Rome 
left the two potential allies of Perseus to fight each other, un- 
disturbed by any Roman intervention. 

Antiochus’ course seemed clear. He had probably never 
seriously thought of taking any active part in the struggle 
between Rome and Perseus. A war with Egypt, on the other 
hand, was welcome to him. He could not foresee how short the 
struggle between Perseus and Rome would be, and he hoped 
that before it was ended he would present Rome with a fart 
accompli, the complete incorporation of Egypt in Syria, as à 
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result of which Rome would be faced by a united front of all 
the Greco-Macedonian forces of the East. He thought that in 
such a situation Rome would hesitate to interfere. His plan 
was not a bad one. With a minor as king of Egypt, a minor 
moreover who had a rival in his own family, with two adven- 
turers as his opponents—guardians of the king but not regents, 
without authority in Alexandria and Egypt—he had à fair 
chance of uniting Syria and Egypt under his personal rule. His 
plan failed partly owing to his own mistakes, partly because of 
the unexpectedly rapid termination of the Third Macedonian 
war. During his second campaign in Egypt in 168 в,с., а5 he 
stood before the walls of Alexandria, his progress was arrested 
by the famous ‘magic circle’ of the Roman envoy Popilius 
Laenas. He had no choice, A war with Rome after Pydna 
and before he had been able to incorporate Egypt would have 
been folly. 

The poor success of Epiphanes in Egypt was in no way such 
a decisive event in his personal life and such a turning-point in 
his policy as several scholars are inclined to believe. The magic 
circle af Popilius Laenas did not and could not undermine the 
wealth and military strength which the king displayed in his 
great pompé at Daphne—a grand political demonstration ; nor 
did it change the main lines of his foreign and internal policy. 
The struggle with the Jews took its natural course, and on his 
eastern front Epiphanes was more active than before, His 
intervention in Bactria against Euthydemus carried out by 
Eucratides (as was first pointed out by W. W. Tarn) was a 
prelude to his own expedition against Parthia. It was a great 
disaster for the Seleucid Empire that Epiphanes’ Parthian 
expedition, which began with a series of successes, came to an 
abrupt end by his own untimely death. This event was the 
turning-point in the history of the Greek, Semitic, and Iranian 
East 


With his death the last serious endeavour to follow a far- 
sighted policy in Syria came to an end. The successors of 
Antiochus IV were not inactive. They did their best to mam- 
tain the unity of their empire and to check the advance of the 
Parthians. They were, however, faced by insurmountable 
difficulties. The main obstacle which prevented them from 
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achieving their aims and plunged Syria into permanent anarchy 
was the policy of Rome. | 

The fact that Antiochus IV would have been successful but 
for two accidents, the rapid end of the Third Macedonian war 
and his own premature death, caused the Romans uneasiness, 
and they decided to play for safety in future and to keep the 
East in a state of anarchy. Accordingly they did what they 
could to foster dynastic troubles in Syria and in Egypt, sup- 
ported with their sympathy the Jewish movement in Palestine, 
offered no serious opposition to wars between Syria and Egypt 
for the possession of southern Syria, and put obstacles in the 
path of the few talented and patriotic Seleucids, such as 
Demetrius II (captured by the Parthians in 140/39 B.C.) and 
Antiochus VII Sidetes (139-130 B.c.), who took seriously their 
position as champions of Greek civilization against the Iranian 
tide. It was certainly owing to the Roman efforts that none 
of the successors of Antiochus IV was able to achieve a single 
one of their chief political aims. They wasted all their strength 
in futile dynastic wars and for lack of the necessary resources 
were unable to reincorporate such States as Palestine in their 
empire or to stop the advance of the Parthians and Armenians. 

I need not once more relate the melancholy history of Syria 
after the death of Antiochus [V or that of Egypt after the 
abortive attempt of Antiochus to unite it with Syria. The 
history of Syria is a medley of civil wars among members 
of the Seleucid house (with the addition of some intruders), of 
repeated attempts to re-establish the Seleucid authority in 
certain rebellious parts of their empire (we are familiar with the 
case of Palestine, which finally emerged as an independent 
kingdom under its own dynasty, the Hasmonaeans), of wars 
against Egypt connected with the above-mentioned dynastic 
wars, and of desperate efforts to reconquer Mesopotamia from 
the Parthians and check the growth of the Armenian kingdom. 
As vassals of Tigranes, the great ruler of the ephemeral Armeno- 
Syrian empire, both the Seleucids and the Hasmonaeans be- 
came involved in the last phases of the Mithridatic war and 
succumbed without fighting to Pompey, who in 64 в.с. brought 
the existence of the Seleucid Empire to an end without making 
any very essential change in the conditions of life m Syrian 
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territory. The Romans in Syria simply inherited the great 
problems of the Seleucid Empire and had to solve them as best 
they could. 

The last century of the life of Ptolemaic Egypt was unevent- 
ful. The history of Egypt during this period as told in our 
sources is practically the history of the family of the Ptolemies, 
of their domestic quarrels, of their terrible crimes, of their 
relations with their army and with the mob of Alexandria, and 
last but not least of their constant appeals against each other 
to Rome, whose obedient servants they all were. Unfortunately 
we know very little of their struggle with the natives, who were 
in almost perpetual revolt, and of the process by which they 
themselves became orientalized. We are somewhat better in- 
formed regarding a less important feature of their political 
activities, their endeavours to win back southern Syria from 
the Seleucids. Whereas, however, even the more prominent 
successors of Antiochus IV are to us mere names and shadows 
almost devoid of personality, the figures of the last Ptolemies 
stand out before us with all their individual peculiarities: the 
two brother-enemies, nervous and servile—Ptolemy Philo- 
metor and Ptolemy Euergetes I, with their circle of mothers, 
sisters, and wives; the picturesque and pitiful figure of Ptolemy 
Auletes; and above all Cleopatra, the last queen of Egypt, the 
mistress of Caesar, the wife of Antony, and the rival of Octa- 
vianus, Itis curious to see how the most passive of the Hellen- 
istic States, the State most obedient to Roman dictation, 
produced at last a strong, able, and ambitious woman, whose 
aim it was to revive the Hellenistic world in a new shape, with 
Egypt as its centre and with its armed forces supplied by Italy 
and the West—a dream, of course, which could not have been 
realized even if Antony had not been defeated at Actium, but a 
dream worthy of the glorious traditions of the great Hellenistic 
world. 

The political decay and final collapse of the system of 
Hellenistic States present an important problem for the histor- 
ians of the ancient world. Who was responsible for this 
catastrophe? Should we regard the Hellenistic States as vic- 
tims of Roman imperialism and blame the Romans for the 
political, cultural, and moral decay of the Hellenistic world ? 
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Or did they, while pursuing a sane and reasonable national 

policy and availing themselves for their own ends of the 
weakness of the Hellenistic system—a weakness which de- 
veloped of itself and was inevitable—after all save Hellenistic 
civilization by incorporating the Hellenistic States in their 
world empire ? 

The problem cannot be discussed here in detail. It will serve 
the purposes of this book to insist on certain points. The: 
Romans had evidently no good reason for intervention in the 
affairs of the Hellenistic world. The safety and the integrity of 
their Western empire were in no way dependent on the political 
development, whatever form it might take, of that world. 
Neither Philip nor Antiochus thought seriously of Invading 
Italy or of interfering in the affairs of the West. Their political 
horizon was limited to Greece and the Near East. They knew 
little of the West and had little interest in it. Philip's plans 
were limited to keeping the Romans out of the Balkan penin- 
sula. The political dreams of Antiochus III never extended 
beyond Greece. On the other hand, a lasting co-operation 
between Philip and Antiochus was out of the question. It was 
beyond the power of even a genius to reunite the Hellenistic 
world in a single State. Political disintegration, not unifica- 
tion, was the dominating tendency in the political evolution of 
that world. 

Коте may have honestly thought that her first two wars 
with a Hellenistic power were necessary for her political safety. 
The Roman Senate certainly knew little of Eastern affairs and 
may have been alarmed by the successes of Philip and Antio- 
chus. However this may be, after Cynoscephalae and Magnesia 
Rome was very well informed regarding the conditions that 
prevailed in the Hellenistic States. The Senate could not 
seriously think that an independent Macedonia or a well- 
organized Syria was a danger to Rome's Western empire. 
Their policy of demoralizing the Hellenistic world, of dictating 
to it, and of chastising any State that disobeyed their orders, 
was not a policy of self-defence, but of prepotency and imper- 
ialism, Imperialism does not always involve the intention of 
acquiring an increase of territory. The desire for political 
hegemony, the wish to play the leading role in the political life 
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of the civilized world, cannot but be regarded as a form of 
im 

To sum up. It was not to obtain security that Kome in- 
sisted on being the leading power in the East as well as in the 
West. Whatever her original motive may have been, once she 
had made up her mind to pursue this end, her ruthless and un- 
moral policy is easily understood. The results for the Hellenistic 
world were disastrous. The policy of Rome, Machiavellian, 
often dishonest and always strictly egoistic, her fostering of 
servility and dishonesty in her own political agents (such as 
Eumenes II), undermined the morale of the Hellenistic powers 
and the prestige of the Hellenistic rulers in the eyes of their 
own subjects. The Romans helped forward all the processes 
that were ruining the political stability of the Hellenistic world ; 
separatist tendencies within the monarchies, dynastic troubles, 
civil wars, wars between the several States, they always en- 
couraged, or at least hardly ever put a stop to. Rome welcomed 
the gradual disintegration, nay the pulverization, of the Hellen- 
istic States, Shecontributed to their economic ruin. By doing 
this, she undermined Greek civilization throughout the Hellen- 
istic area, and made the advance of orientalization easier and 
more rapid. Weak, poor, disintegrated, and demoralized, iso- 
lated in the East, Syria was unable to avert the incorporation 
in Parthia, Armenia, and Arabia of large territories that hàd 
become more or less hellenized. The Seleucids could not 
prevent the conversion of Palestine into anindependent oriental 
State, and of many Greek cities of Syria into petty oriental 
monarchies, Even in the large and thoroughly Hellenic cities 
of Syria, the Greeks, isolated as they were from their original 
homeland, succumbed inevitably to the natural tendency to 
become oriental in social ideas and habits and in culture. The 
same thing happened in different forms and on a smaller scale 
in Anatolia, in Egypt, and in Сугепаіса. 

Is it fair, however, to make Rome alone responsible for the 
political, moral, and cultural decay of the Hellenistic world? 
It is evident from what has been related in the preceding pages 
that even without Roman intervention the-trend of develop- 
ment that characterized the period of the wars of succession 
and that of the balance of power would have continued. The 
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various Hellenistic States would have continued fighting each 
other and exhausting their forces in these endless and in tlie 
main ineffectual wars. From time to time some power might 
have gained a temporary preponderance, but none would have 
been able permanently to unite the Hellenistic world into one 
State. It was not Kome alone that made dynastic troubles 
endemic in most of the Hellenistic monarchies, and it was not 
Rome that was responsible for the degeneration of the ruling 
royal families. Greece would have continued the endless 
struggle for liberty, revolutions would not have ceased in the 
individual city-states, and it is difficult to suppose that the 
Leagues would have arrested the disintegration of Greece 
and put an end to political anarchy, besides protecting her 
liberty against the aspirations of the neighbouring Hellenistic 
monarchies. 

And yet it was Rome that made all these processes catastro- 
phic. Left alone, the Hellenistic States certainly would have 
existed longer than they did, and would have offered a stronger 
and more effective resistance to the growth of Parthia and 
Armenia and to the rapid rise of the oriental tide. Without 
the 'splendid isolation' from the western world that was forced 
by Rome upon Syria and Egypt, they might have remained 
almost indefinitely a source of wealth and prosperity for Greece 
and so have saved that country from the cruel poverty and 
the depopulation by race-suicide to which she was reduced 
under the heavy hand of Rome. Nor can I see why the two 
Greek Leagues should not have existed for a long time, fight- 
ing each other and succumbing from time to time to political 
pressure from without, but guaranteeing on the whole an in- 
dependent political existence for Greece, and developing their 
federal constitutions. 

Rome strengthened all the forces that tended to bring about 
a slow and gradual decay of the Hellenistic world and accelerat- 
ed their operation. She prevented the East from becoming 
more widely and more deeply hellenized than it actually was 
when she finally took over the heritage of the Hellenistic 
states. Thereafter she did her best during two centuries to 
secure peace for the East and to re-hellenize it. This is her 
enduring merit. But why begin by crushing Hellenism alike 
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in the East and in the West and then try to save what little 
was left of it? Such questions are futile, We may say, how- 
ever, that in all probability the Hellenistic world without 
Roman intervention would have done for the development of 
civilization more than it was in fact able todo. And it is very 
probable that Romanism in the West would have mm a 
smoother course if it had been spared the forced union with the 
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THE ANCIENT WORLD IN THE FOURTH 
CENTURY в.с. 


One of the most interesting products of Greek speculative 
thought combined with practical sagacity is the second book 
of the ‘Economics’ ascribed to Aristotle, a treatise by an 
unknown author written and published at the end of the fourth 
century B.c. and widely read and studied in later times." 

In the main it is a collection of fmancial measures and 
devices by which certain Greek cities and statesmen and certam 
hellenized Persian satraps and barbarian kings succeeded in 
solving temporary financial crises, a collection similar, mutatis 
mutandis, to the ‘Politics’ of Aristotle and to the 'Stratagems’ 
of Polyaenus and written in the same spirit as the Pseudo- 
Xenophontic Uépor.2 It thus presents a good cross-section of 
the economic and financial situation, chiefly in the fourth 
century, of various parts of the Mediterranean world, and 
especially of the Greek city-states. It is unique of its kind, and 
therefore merits the attention and study that modern students 
of Greek economics have devoted and are still devoting to it. 

Still more valuable, however, is the short preface in which 
the author gives an acute and exhaustive classification of the 
principal forms of economic and financial organization then 
existing—the first attempt at a theory of finance. 

In this summary four types of financial organization (oixo- 
vouía:) are distinguished and characterized: that of the (Per- 
sian) king (ofxovopéa Вастдмкт), that of (his) satraps (ofxovopia 
carpazuej), that of the тд (oixovopla woAcrixy), and that of 
private individuals (olvoroufa leur). This classification, 
selecting as it does the leading types of economic and financial 
organization, is as characteristic of the period and of its pre- 
vailing ideas as is the choice of the stories that follow it. Persia 
and Greece were, to the author’s mind, the only organized 
States of the civilized world. They alone had a well-balanced 
financial life worthy of study. The remaining types of organiza- 
tion—the tribal economy of the Thracian, Illyrian, and Celtic 
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States of the North, the peculiar economic life of the Etruscans, 
Italians, and Carthaginians, the nomadic economy of the 
Scythians, etc.—are completely left out of account: they are 
ignored as irrelevant or as unknown or of no interest to the 
author. 

It is a pity that this theoretical summary is so short and so 
schematic. Yet, short as it is, it correctly defines the dominant 
features of the economic life of the civilized world of the fourth 
century B.C, 

The author is right in pointing out that at this time two 
types of economic and political organization balanced each 
other in the ancient world: that of the Oriental monarchies, 
represented by Persia, and that of the Greek city-states. Each 
had behind it a long and glorious evolution, longer in the East, 
shorter i in the West. Each was based on the strenuous creative 

activity of the human intellect. Each endeavoured to extend 
its form of economic life to the rest of the ancient world. For 

, no doubt, the other parts of that world, whether they 
had come under the influence of the two principal civiliza- 
tions or remained completely ‘barbarian’, present economic 
features of considerable interest and possess a certain import- 
ance in connexion with the economic development of Greece 
and Persia. But compared with these they are not only much 
less known but also of less consequence from an historical and 
economic point of view. 

The author of the treatise, who was probably a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great or of his earlier successors,’ stood on the 
threshold of a new world, a world in which the two leading 
economies of the past—the Baie] and earzparmuoj on the one 
hand, and the rouru and штит оп ће обег—»уеге 1п рго- 
cess of merging into one, into that of the Hellenistic world, 
Standing before this new creation, of which he was able to 
perceive the first dim outlines, he looks backward and tries 
to summarize and to preserve for posterity what he regarded 
as the most useful achievements of the great men of the past. 
We may follow him in his endeavour and do the same from our 
own essentially different point of view. 

I will therefore, by way of introduction to the study of the 
Hellenistic period, present some brief remarks on the economic 
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bow and spear. Rev, Incue. 

2. JR Tetradruchun of Tisaphernes, satrap of Sardis. Obv, Bearded head іп 
satrapal tiara. Rev. BASIAENE, Persian king, half-kneeling; symbol, galley 

3. Electrum. Stater, Cyzicus, c. 450-400 Б.с. Obs, Delphic omphalos with 
two eagles. Rév. Incuse. 

4: А Stater; Lampsacus, c. 394-350 B.c. Ом. Head of Zeus with fulmen, 

5. JR Tetrobol, Clazomenae ( ?), Orontas, satrap of Mysia and Ionia, e. 362-348 
вс. Obv. Naked warrior defending himself with shield amd spear. Rev. 
OPONTA. Forepart of & winged boar. 

5, JR Tetradrachm of Athens, ¢. 393-339 2.c. Obv. Helmeted bead of Athena. 
Кес. AGE. OwL 

7. JR Tetradrachm, Sabaces, ватар ol Egypt, ©. 333 B.c. Án imitation of 
the preceding with the name of Sabaces written in Aramaic script (see Six, Мит, 
Chron,, 1888, p. 132: £L, and Newell, N. N, and M. Ixxxii (1938), p. 62 1), 

8. JR Staterof Tarsus. Mazaeus, satrapof Cilicia, e, 361-353 n.c. Obr, Ba'altars 
euthroned, his name in Aramaic letters. ev, Lion killing bull (emblem of Tarsus) - 
nbove 'Mazdini' in Aramaic. 

9. JR Tetradrachm, Philip 11 (Amphipolis), Obv. Laureate head of Zeus, 
Possibly copy of the Olympian Zeus of Phidias. Rev. @|AIPMOY, Boy on horse- 


. 10. А’ Stater, Philip II (Pella). Obv. Laureate head of Apollo. Rev, OIAIN TOY. 
teer in biga. | 


тт, JR. Double-shekel, Sidon, Mazaetts, e. 343- 335 B.c. Obe. Galley with rowers 
ät sea; above, thè date, - Rav, Mazaeus (in Phoenician). The king in quadriga 
with charioteer, and followed by attendant. 

12. R Stater, Corinth, c. 350-338 в.с. Он: Ф Pegasus. Rev. Helmetèd 
head of Athena. 

A few gencral remarks on my coin plates. The plates have been arranged and 
described by Miss D. H. Cox in collaboration with Dr. E. T. Newell and Prof. 
A. R. Bellinger. The large majority of the coins belong to the collection af E. T. 
Newell (New York), A few were supplied by the British Museum. No biblio- 
graphical references are added. They would be endless, With only one excepti 
(pl. x1, 7], al! the coins reproduced in these plates are inclüded in the B.M.C. 
und Head, H.N.: | 

The purpose of this plate is to illustrate by a few examples the variety of coins 
which circulated in Greece and in the East in the last years of the fifth century 
#.¢.andin the fourth, I have endeavoured to give specimens of the most popular 
und the most interesting coins. | 
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structure of Persia and Greece in the fourth century. For the 
sake of completeness I shall add a few words on the economic 
conditions of the rest of the civilized or half-civilized world 
at that time. 

A. PERSIA 

The great Persian Empire, heir and successor of the Sumerian, 
Babylonian, Egyptian, Hittite, and Assyrian Empires, was 
during the whole of its existence a vast complex of various types 
of economic, social, and political life. In this complex the most 
refined forms, worked out by Babylonia and Egypt, existed 
side by side with the most primitive, as represented by the 
Bedouins of the desert and by the shepherd tribes of the 
mountains. Persia, despite its long existence as a single body 
politic, never formed a natural economic and social unit. This 
fact was well known to the great organizers of the Persian 
Empire, Cyrus and Darius, and is reflected in the division of 
the empire into its Persian kernel and its various satraptes, 
each of which had its own economic and social aspect.* 

The political leadership and military backbone of the 
Empire were supplied by its kernel PERSIA PROPER, supple- 
mented by Media and the other Iranian satrapies. The back- 
ground of the social and economic organization of these Iranian 
parts of the empire was ‘feudal’ and ‘tribal’. The greater 
part of the settled Iranian population consisted of sturdy 
peasants devoted to their houses, fields, oxen, families, and | 
villages. Above them stood the gentry and the aristocracy— 
landowners and fighters—and the influential class of priests. 
Though socially uniform, the Iranian kernel was far from 
homogeneous from the strictly economic point of view. Persis, 
for example, was in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. a flourish- 
ing agricultural region, well irrigated, with developed grazing 
and gardening, a country that had inherited and made its own 
the advanced civilization of Elam and its capital Susa, first a 
rival, then a follower of the great Babylonian culture. The 
nearest relative of Persia, Media, combined agriculture with 
the raising of cattle on an extensive scale and of good breeds 
of horses. [ts civilization showed a close connexion with those 
of its nearest neighbours, the Haldi (Nairi) of the Caucasus 
and the Assyrians of the Tigris triangle, while Elamitic and 
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Babylonian influences were less felt. Different, again, from the 
cultural and economic points of view were the flourishing East 
Iranian satrapies of the Empire: Bactria and Sogdiana, foster- 
lings of the river Oxus, and Margiane, nursling of the Margus, 
With their rich soil stretching along the rivers, their artificial 
irrigation, and their agricultural wealth, they may be called 
the Babylonia of the East. And finally, large groups of Iranians 
and of pre-Iranian tribes—in the Caspian and Aralian steppes, 
and in the Cossaean mountains—still lived the primitive life 
of cattle-breeding nomads and semi-nomads, of robbers and 
shepherds, who were sharply opposed to the settled agricul- 
turists of civilized Iran and in whom the Iranian mind saw 
the incarnation of the evil, destructive forces of the world.* 

Beyond the Iranian kernel of the Persian Empire stretched 
the great civilized territories of INDIA, parts of which—Gand- 
hara and Hindu (Sind)—were for a certain time Persian satra- 
pies, and of China. Though possessing their own civilization and 
art, they were not sharply separated from the Iranian world, 
with which they were connected by trade and probably by 
diplomacy. How close and important these relations were we 
are unable tosay. There were, however, no sharp dividing lines 
between the three great Asiatic civilizations: the Iranian, the 
Indian, and the Chinese. 

Quite different, and again far from homogeneous, were the 
economic and social background, the structure and evolution, 
of the Semitic parts of the Persian Empire, BABYLONIA, with 
its long-established civilization, its highly developed agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce, and banking, had a most complex 
and highly differentiated structure. This is not the place to 
describe its peculiar economic and social organization. Central- 
ization, planning, and control were during thousands of years 
the salient features of its economic evolution. An elaborate 
bureaucracy, a strong body of priests attached to the various 
temples, groups of bankers and merchants in the flourishing 
cities, were the leaders and organizers of its economic life. The 
mass of peasants and artisans obediently followed their lead. 

This ancient organization underwent some changes in Per- 
sian times. They are reflected in the thousands of business 
documents of the Babylonian satrapy of Persia. These changes, 
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however, related mostly to the civil and criminal law and did 
not affect the main features of the social and economicstructure 
of Babylonia. From the economic point of view some changes 
were brought about by the role that the Babylonian satrapy 
played in the economy of the Persian Empire. A larger demand 
for Babylonian goods caused for example a sharp rise in prices, 
especially in the case of agricultural products.^ 

We find a structure mainly Babylonian in the various States 
of MIDDLE and UPPER MESOPOTAMIA and NORTHERN SYRIA, 
the offspring of Babylonia, at first her rivals, vassals, and sub- 
jects and later her successors. We know very little of their 
economic and social life after the destruction of the last of them, 
the glorious Empire of Assyria. The great cities of Assyria 
disappeared or led a precarious life as small villages. But certain 
fragments of the Assyrian and of earlier empires in Upper Meso- 
potamia and northern Syria remained prosperous and strong, 
and formed important parts of the Syrian satrapies of Persia. 
Such were probably the great city- and temple-states of Haleb 
(Aleppo), Damascus, Hamath, Emesa, Tadmor (Palmyra), and 
the like(? They were saved from poverty and decay by the^ 
great caravan trade, which was another creation of Babylonia 
and which connected Lower Mesopotamia with Iran, India (and 
perhaps China), and Arabia on the one hand and with the ^ 
Pontic and Mediterranean regions on the other. This caravan 
trade was as old as Babylonian civilization. It had its own 
history and vicissitudes, which cannot be dealt with here. 
Suffice it to say that the great caravan roads of the Tigris and v^ 
Euphrates with their branches in the East, in the South (south 
Arabia), in the North (the Black Sea coast with its wealth of 
metals), and in the West (the Phoenician and Anatolian coasts) 
remained in Persian times as important as they had previously v^ 
been, while the safety of the extensive commerce that they 
carried was much increased. The great caravan cities to which 
[ have referred above were the entrepóts of this trade in 
Mesopotamia and northern Syria. It is unfortunate that we 
know so little of them. But we may legitimately reconstruct 
their life in its main lines from what we know of their successors 
of Hellenistic and Roman times—Palmyra in Syria and Petra’ 
in Arabia, with their aristocracy of merchants and caravan 
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leaders, their fundugs (commercial settlements) spread all over 
the civilized world, their elaborate organization of huge cara- 
vans, and their widely spread diplomatic and commercial 
relation Э 

To the caravan cities of the interior corresponded the great 
commercial cities of the Mediterranean coast in PALESTINE, 
PHOENICIA, and ANATOLIA. We are now gradually discovering 
the history and civilization of some of the Phoenician cities. 
Byblos, Ugarit (Ras Shamra), and Al-Mina have revealed to 
us their early commercial, political, and cultural relations with 
Arabia, Egypt, Cyprus, and the Minoan world on the one hand 
and with the caravan cities of the interior on the other. The 
history of Tyre and Sidon in later times, as it appears in our 

/Greek tradition and as it is reflected in the history of Carthage, 
is known to us at least in bare outlineO Moreover, the range 
of their trade relations can be reconstructed from finds made 
in their far distant markets in the west and north—in Spain, 
Britain, and on the coasts of the Baltic Sea—and from coins 
discovered in Phoenicia itself.'^ But unfortunately no impor- 
tant written documents bearing on the social and economic 
structure of these cities in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C; 
have yet come to light, and this structure remains a matter of 
conjecture, if we are precluded from using for its restoration 
the abundant evidence relating to Carthage. 

Babylonia, with its special type of highly developed economic 
life, and the survivals of the minor semi-Babylonian States and 
of the Assyrian Empire, in particular the caravan cities of 
Mesopotamia and north Syria and the cities on the coast of 
Phoenicia and Palestine were, however, but oases of an ad- 
vanced civilization and of an elaborate social and economic 
structure, They were surrounded on all sides by a compact 
mass of very primitive social and economic communities, such 
as the numerous and ever-shifting tribes of Bedouin nomads in 
the Syrian and Arabian deserts, or mountain tribes of various 
degrees of civilization. Nor can we affirm that in Babylonia 
itself and in the other civilized oases of Mesopotamia and 
syria the village peasantry participated to any considerable 
extent m the civilized life of their masters, the inhabitants of 
the cities and of the temples, 
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Mention must next be made of Palestine. Situated between 
Egypt and Babylonia-Assyria, Palestine had a peculiar politi- 
cal system and a peculiar civilization. The social and eco- 
nomic structure of the country is better known than that of the 
other parts of the Syrian and Mesopotamian world. It was a 
combination of a tribal and a temple State. Its economic life 
was based on grazing and agriculture, together with industry 
and commerce in rather primitive forms. The cities of the 
coast had, of course, their own life and their own economic 
development." 

We are better informed with regard to the Anatolian than to 
the Phoenician outlets of the great trade of Persia, especially 
with regard to those situated on the west coast of ASIA MINOR, 
the old Greek agricultural settlements which gradually de- 
veloped into important centres of commerce andindustry. These 
cities, though subjects of Persia in the fourth century B.C., in 
fact belonged not to the Oriental but to the Greek world. They 
were, so to speak, fragments of the Western world on the fringe 
of the Eastern, serving as connecting links between the two. 
Behind them, however, the interior of Anatolia and the adjoin- 
ing parts of north Syria remained essentially Oriental. There 
were great industrial and trading cities, at one time strongholds 
of the early pre-Hittite and Hittite masters of Anatolia and 
northern Syria, capitals in later days of independent States 
broken off from the great Hittite Empire (the richest and most 
beautiful was Sardis, the capital originally of Lydia, later of à 
Persian satrapy) ; there were large temples, centres of local and 
caravan trade and of a flourishing industry ; there were exten- 
sive domains of Persian nobles and of former Anatolian feudal 
lords, centring round fortified villas, similar to those of their 
kin in Iranian lands; and there were half-wild tribes in the 
Taurus mountains. Such were the constituent parts of Anatolia, 
the hinterland of the Greek cities of the coast.™ 

Finally we come to the great Egyptian satrapy. The role of 
EGYPT in the history of mankind was in some respects very 
similar to, and in others very different from, that of Babylonia. 
It was the classical land of the first attempts at centralization, 
at a planned economy, and at the same time a flourishing 
centre of developed agriculture, industry, and trade. 

ып G 
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The life of Egvpt during the first Persian domination and 
the following sixty years of independence and national revival 
(404 to 343 B.C.) and also in the time of the second Persian 
domination, which lasted until the conquest of Egypt by 
Alexander, is but imperfectly known to us. 

The great Persian kings—Darius and Xerxes—showed con- 
siderable respect for Egyptian religion and Egyptian traditions. 
They made efforts to link Egypt to the rest of their empire and 
to the Mediterranean world. A splendid testimony to this is the 
restoration of Necho's great canal which connected the Nile 
with the Red Sea. They kept Naucratis open to Greek traders, 
most of whom now came from Athens. And, lastly, they 
endeavoured to improve the administration of Egypt by com- 
bating the feudal tendencies that prevailed there before the 
Persian conquest, especially the over-powerful clergy. In the 
very instructive set of Aramaic papyri found at Elephantine 
we have some reflections of the daily economic and social life 
of one part of Egypt and of the relations between the Persian 
overlords, their mercenary soldiers of Jewish origin stationed 
at Elephantine, and the native population." 

The following sixty years of independence, little known as 
they are, appear as a time of great splendour and of brilliant 
revival. Egypt was then, apart from Greece, the only powerful 
rival of Persia. It opened its doors wide to the outer world. 
Large numbers of Greeks entered, and some of them settled in 
Egypt as mercenary soldiers and as merchants and perhaps 
artisans. In this respect the native rulers continued the policy 
of the great Persian kings. Enriched by their lively trade with 
the Mediterranean and by a rational exploitation of the natural 
resources of the country, they developed a conspicuous building 
activity. The national revival and the wealth of Egypt led to a 
splendid renascence of Egyptian art, which is revealed to us by 
various buildings richly adorned with sculpture and painting. 
A late product of this renascence, which shows how mucli the 
Egyptian artists had learned from the Persians and the Greeks, 
is the famous grave of Petosiris, the exquisite painted carvings 
of which reproduce the religious and economic environment of 
a man of great importance in pre-Alexandrian Egypt.'4 

Of the last period, the brief term of the second Persian 
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domination after the reconquest of Egypt by Artaxerxes [1] 
Ochus, a few words will be said presently. 

Such was the great Persian monarchy—a medley of economic 
contrasts and yet an economic unit in the hands of the Persian 
kings, who never gave up the difficult task of holding together 
the disparate components of their empire. Their success re- 
sulted mainly from their sound policy of decentralization, They 
seldom interfered with the social and economic life of their 
satrapies. At the same time they gave them the military pro- 
tection that they needed and new and welcome opportunities of 
developing their economic relations and their interchange of 
goods. Excellent 'royal' roads connected the various parts of 
the Persian Empire; new sea routes (for example from the 
mouth of the Indus to the Red Sea and the Nile) were ex- 
plored; and a ‘royal’ gold and silver currency of perfect 
soundness and integrity facilitated the exchange of goods. 
The heavy taxation to which the satrapies were subjected 
was not excessive if compared with the advantages that they 
derived from being, not independent States, but constituent 
parts of a world empire. 

It is not surprising that Persia had the reputation of being a 
very rich country. We have no means of measuring tts wealth. 
That of the Persian kings is, of course, well known. We know 
the amount of their yearly revenue and the quantity of gold 
and silver stored in the Persian capitals." Royal riches do not 
necessarily imply the well-being of subjects. But the ever- 
increasing prosperity, in Persian times, of the Phoenician 
cities, of the caravan cities of Syria and Mesopotamia, and of 
Babylon is evidence that the wealth of the rulers was based on 
the wealth of their subjects. It should be noticed that most of 
the satrapies of Persia, other than Egypt and Asia Minor, 
enjoyed a lasting peace for at least three centuries, a rare 
phenomenon in the history of the ancient world. 

Persia, a vast centralized empire with a flexible provincial 
policy, was self-sufficient and mdependent from an economic 
standpoint. She owned wide tracts of valuable forest, and 
mines yielding in abundance all sorts of metals (including tin 
and gold); she produced all sorts of foodstufis, including wine, 
olive-oil, and the most delicate fruits ; she was supplied with the 
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most refined products of industry and the industrial arts by 
the workshops of Babylonia, Egypt, Phoenicia, and of many 
cities and temple-cities of Asia Minor; she was the great 
receptacle for all the channels of the caravan trade of Asia and 
Africa. She therefore needed little in the way of imports, and 
did not depend in any material respect on international trade 
relations. 

And yet Persia never isolated herself from the rest of the 
civilized world. An active commerce connected her with India, 
perhaps China, and South Arabia. For the products of these 
lands she certainly paid, not in gold and silver, but largely in 
her own wares, especially in products of her industry» We are 
gradually learning how great was the influence of Babylonian 
and Persian art on the artistic development of India and 
hina. Such an influence cannot be explained unless we assume 
well-organized trade relations between the three countries. 

The commercial relations between Persia and the Western 
world were likewise highly developed. Through the Palestinian, 
Phoenician, and Anatolian harbours Persia exported to the 
West and to the North (including the Pontic regions) various 
products, some of them luxury goods and trinkets, but mostly 
such important commodities as incense, spices, and perfumes, 
which gradually became articles of prime necessity to all the 
civilized and uncivilized inhabitants of the northern and 
western world. 

This commerce was certainly a brisk one, as is shown by 
many well-known facts. It may be useful for the purpose of 
this book to adduce some evidence on the trade relations 
between Persia and Greece in the fifth and more especially in 
the fourth century B.C. Highly important in this respect are_ 
the large quantities of Greek, above all Athenian, coins of the © 
fifth and in part of the fourth century found in hoards and 
sporadically all over the western part of the Persian Empire: 
in Mesopotamia and Babylonia, in Syria, in Palestine, and in 
southern Arabia. Alongside of these there were in circulation, 
particularly in the fourth century, numerous imitations of them 
in Lycia, Cilicia, Syria, and Palestine, minted in various cities, 
and highly interesting local silver emitted in large quantities by 
various cities of Asia Minor, Cyprus, Phoenicia, and Palestine. 
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The most interesting series is the Philisto-Arabian, little known 
and little studied. Some of the Philisto-Arabian coins were put 
into circulation by the Persian satraps or by the vassal dynasts 
of Persia." 

Not less important are the many finds of Greek, especially 
Athenian black-glazed, black-figured, and red-figured pottery, 
and of Greek and Egyptian products of other applied arts 
made in Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria and as far away as 
Uruk and Susa. Particularly striking are the objects found in 
the graves of the seventh to the fourth century B.c. near Atlit 
in Palestine, with their mixture of Greek and Iranian objects, 
and those discovered in the graves of Tell Far'a and the Philis- 
tinian graves of Gezer. Trade relations of Palestine with Egypt 
in the fourth century are attested by the splendid hoard of 
Egyptian bronzes found in Palestine.17 

The spectacular development of the great seaports of the 
Phoenician and Palestinian coast in the time of the Persian 
domination under the vivifying influence of western commerce 
is illustrated by many striking facts: the rapid growth of these 
cities; the permission granted to some of them in the late fifth 
and the fourth century by the Persian government to mint 
their own silver currency; and the steady hellenization of the 
life and art of the leading Phoenician cities in the fourth 
century, accompanied by a similar process in certain regions of 
Asia Minor, for example Lycia. Of great interest also is the 
aspect presented by Cyprus at the time of Persian domination. 
Asin Syria and Phoenicia, tlie intensity of Greek influence was 
not affected by the political vicissitudes of the various Cyprian 
cities which in the great struggle between the Persians and the 
Greeks іп the fifth century sided with one or other party.!$ 

The trade relations between the Greek world and the Persian 
‘Empire are excellently illustrated by the history of the trading 
settlement of Al-Mina, a port at the mouth of the Orontes, not 
far from the later Seleuceia in Pieria, which has been recently 
excavated by an expedition from the British Museum headed 
by Sir Leonard Woolley. The city had a long life which can 
be traced from the eighth century B.C. down to the time of the 
foundation of Seleuceia in 301 B.c., when it practically ceased 
to exist. Several cities were superimposed one on the other, 
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PLATE XII 


1. Thé grave-temple of Petosiris, an Egyptian noble priest of Hermupolis 
Magna, of the middle of the fourth century, perhaps deified after bis death, 
presents in its carved and painted decoration an interesting blend of Egyptian 
traditions somewhat modified by Greek and perhaps by some Persian influences. 
The choice of subjects is purely Egyptian, but the treatment of single figures 
and groups, the choice of certain manufactured objects shown in the scenes of 
industrial activity and some traits in the composition, espocially in the decora- 
tion of the pronacs, indicate that Greek art exerted a strong influence on the 
native sculptors and painters of Egypt. This example—part of the decora- 
tion of the base of the west wall of the chapel; showing à purely Egyptian 
subject: men and women bringing various oferings—keeps to Egyptian tradi- 
tions but contains several Greek elemonts: the cock on the hand of the first 

, the baby in the arms of its mother, perhaps also the antelope with 
its head shown Írontwise. From G. Lefebvre, Le Tombeau de Pitostris, 

С. Lefebvre, Le Tombeau de Pétosinis, 1923-4, part iij, pl XIS, of. xrvim 
(in colour), and parti, p. 182. Ci. P. Montet, ' Note sur le tambeau de Pétosiris' 
Rev, Arch. xxiii (sme sér.) (1926), pp. 161 8.; E. Luys, Vie de Pétosiris, grand 
pbrétre de Thot à Hermoupolis-la-Grande, 1927; Ch. Picard, Bull. Inst. Fr. Arch. 
Or. xxx (1030), pp. 201 f; L Noshy, Thr siris m Plolemaic Egypt, 1937, 
PP- 43 ff., 121 IE, 140 fi; А. Scharil, W. Otto, Handb, d. Arch.i, 1939, pp. 632 ff. 
and pl. 106, 1-3; E. Breccia, Egitto Greco e Rómano, 1938, pp. 71 8. Cf. note 
та to this chapter and Ch. VIII. | 

2. Pottery of Al-Mina. T owe the following brief description of it to the 
kindness of Prof. ]. D; Beazley. (a) ' Clay vase of the shape known as "' pelike "' 
representing à young man and a woman at an altar. Attic ware of about 
о ње. (b) ‘Clay krater decorated with ivy and Hnes. Local orat least non- 
Attic work of about 400 B.c.' J. D. Beazley, Г.Н.5. lix а 23; по. 57, 
fig. 57. On Al-Mina see above, pp. 85 fi. Photographs supplied by Sir Leonard 
Woolley. 

3. Sherd found at Susa [Seleuceia on the Eulaeus). Description by Prof. 
]. D. Beazley. 'Fragment of a clay drinking vessel. The lower part was 
probably in plastic form. On the upper part remains of an Amaronomachy— 
an Amazon (AVAAMIZ) striking with the sword, ani another, armed. with 
spear and pelta, dismounting. The. vase was made at Athens about 460 в.с. 
in the workshop of the potter Sotades." Unpublished. See n. 22 to thischapter. 
Photograph supplied by R. E. de Mecquenem. 
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the best preserved, the richest, and the most instructive being 
that of the third level dated 430—375 B.C. 

Al-Mina was a trading settlement which consisted mainly 
of warehouses and of some dwelling-houses for people of the 
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lower classes. The rich merchants who owned the warehouses 
lived probably, not in the noisy and unhealthy harbour settle- 
ment, but in a city built on a hill in the vicinity of the harbour, 
about three miles up-stream (modern Sabouni). We know that 
the trading city of Ugarit, which was still flourishing in the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c., was organized in the same way. 
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From the earliest time of its existence the harbour of Al- 
Mina was engaged exclusively in export and import trade, 
serving as a connecting link between the Mediterranean world 
and Syria, In its early days it was chiefly dependent on 
Cyprus. Cyprus yielded its place in the seventh and sixth 
centuries to Khodes and Corinth. Then came the predomin- 
ance of Athens, which lasted until the time of Alexander. 

The Athenian period in the life of the city is the best known. 
Athens exported large quantities of its black-figured, black- 
glazed and red-figured pottery, even Panathenaic vases,* choice 
pieces and common ware. Other goods, presumably wine and 
olive-oil, were exported in large jars. Finds of lead ingots and 
aluminium attest the variety of imported merchandise. We 
may form an excellent idea of this import trade from the large 
masses of pottery stored m the warehouses of the third level 
and assorted according to their character. One room, for 
instance, contained exclusively Attic and local lamps, another 
guttt and lamp-fillers, others were full of aryballt, cotylae, and 
craleres respectively. Large quantities of weights will show, 
when duly studied, how one aspect of the trade relations was 
organized. 

Trade with Athens was not carried on by barter. While 
early Greek coins are absent in the ruins of Al-Mina, large 
quantities of Athenian silver of the late fifth and early fourth 
centuries were found in the ruins, mostly in hoards. The use of 
money as a medium of exchange was apparently introduced 
here, as at Aradus, by the Athenians. Attic tetradrachms 
appear to have been the currency used for trade transactions. 
Athenian coins minted at Athens prevailed in the fifth century. 
They were gradually replaced in the fourth by local imitations. 
For the local exchange large quantities of bronze were used. 
Most of the bronze coins found in the ruins were minted at 
Aradus and Sidon, but some were brought by traders from 
Ionia and the Greek islands. 

The finds in Palestine mentioned above show the sameaspect 
and supplement to a certain extent the picture given by AI- 
Mina. It is evident that the merchants of Al-Mina and Pales- 

* Thesameistrue of the other markets of Athens, especially south Russia, 
see below, pp. 105 ff. 
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tine, probably. Greeks in the main, imported into the Syrian 
and Palestinian satrapies of Persia large amounts of mostly 
luxury wares. There is no doubt that they exported the pro- 
ducts of the Persian Empire dealt with above. These products 
were certainly not exclusively luxuries: we know that in the 
fourth century Syria and Cyprus supplied Athens with grain.’ 

Similar, as regards international trade, were the conditions 
in Egypt in the times of the first Persian domination, of inde- 
pendence, and of the second Persian domination, Several coin 
hoards with large numbers of Athenian issues of the fifth and 
early fourth century 8.c. and many stray coins attest almost 
uninterrupted commercial relations with the Greek world and 
especially with Athens. In the fourth century and particularly 
during the second Persian domination the genuine Athenian 
coins became rare and were replaced by local imitations of them 
emitted in part by the local satraps. Illuminating evidence is 
furnished, for example, by two coin hoards. One was found at 
Beni-Hassan and consisted of twenty-one Phoenician coins, 
more than fifty-three tetradrachms of Athens, and one drachm. 
It was buried in the second quarter of the fourth century. Some 
of the Athenian tetradrachms are genuine Athenian issues, 
others are local imitations. The second hoard came from 
Samanoud. It consisted of more than sixty imitations of 
Athenian tetradrachms and some coins with Persian types 
struck probably in Egypt by the last satrap of Egypt, Sabaces, 
about 333 B.c.?9 

The development of the trade with the West in Egypt is best 
illustrated by the history of Naucratis. In this short intro- 
ductory chapter it would be useless to repeat the well-known 
facts about the history of this famous centre of early Greek 
commerce in Egypt. Nor can I mention all the controversial 
points regarding the history of the early settlement and its 
relations to the Egyptian rulers of the day. One fact, however, 
deserves special mention—the prevalence of Athenian influence 
in Naucratis in the late fifth and early fourth centuries, as 
attested by the finds of Athenian pottery and of Athenian 
coins, genuine and imitated," 

It is difficult to discover to what extent the balance of Greek 
and especially Athenian trade was in favour of Greece and of 
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the West in general. Our information on this subject is limited. 
Ihe luxury products of Greek and, above all, Athenian agri- 
culture and industry certainly played an important role in 
the life of the Syrian, Phoenician, and Palestinian cities, where 
the consumption of wine and olive-oil was not limited to the 
Greeks settled in these cities. The same holds good for the 
products of Greek industry. They have been found in graves 
which apparently were not graves of Greek immigrants. A no 
less important customer was Egypt, where indeed Greek wine 
and olive-oil were probably consumed in larger quantities than 
in Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. 

Greek products, however, never penetrated very far inland. 
The careful exploration of many cities of Babylonia and of 
Elam has not yielded large numbers of Athenian vases. Such 
finds are quite exceptional. I know, for example, only of 
some sherds of Attic red-fgured pottery found at Susa and 
of a fragment of a red-figured dish discovered at Uruk. But 
negative evidence is not conclusive. 


B. GREECE 

In dealing with the economic structure of Greece in the 
fourth century B.C. we must keep in mind two outstanding 
facts. The first is that our written evidence—both literary 
and documentary—relates almost exclusively to Athens, with 
sidelights thrown here and there on other Greek cities by 
stray notices in our texts or by occasional inscriptions; and 
the second is that even in this period Greece was far from homo- 
geneous in economic and social development. We are in the 
habit of associating the idea of Greece with that of the Greek 
city-state, and the idea of the city-state with that of a city 
more or less like our modern cities, that is to say, a centre of 
industrial and commercial activity. But every student of 
ancient history knows that large areas of continental Greece 
even in the fourth century 8.c., for instance parts of Aetolia 
and Acarnania, had not developed city life at all, and that other 
regions, though possessing a few urban centres, had practically 
their whole population distributed in villages, such as parts of 
Arcadia and of the territory of the Ozolian Locrians. Moreover 
many, probably the majority, of the city-states in continental 
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Greece were purely agricultural communities with only em- 
bryonic trade and industry, the last mostly carried on in the 
home. Further, we must always bear in mind that even the 
more progressive city-states of continental Greece differed 
widely from one another both in respect of their economic re- 
sources and of the use they made of them. Finally, continental 
Greece was only part of the Greek commonwealth. The 
conditions of the island States were quite peculiar, and even 
more peculiar and highly individualized were those of the city- 
states of the diaspora, which, though they were Greek com- 
munities, lived in surroundings that differed widely from those 
of the Greek mainland. This is specially true of economic 
conditions. The Greek cities of Spain, of Gaul, of Sicily, of 
South Italy, of Asia Minor, of Macedonia, of Thrace, of the 
Pontic regions, were all of them obliged to adapt their economic 
life to that of their neighbours, who were sometimes their 
suzerains. We know of course very little of these variations 
and fluctuations, but we must remember their existence and 
be very careful, in making general statements regarding econo- 
mic conditions in Greece, not to treat it as a homogeneous unit. 

The chief characteristic of the economic life of the Greek 
city-states, especially those of continental Greece and the 
islands, was their dependence on other regions. Few of them 
were economically self-sufficient, in the sense of producing 
sufficient food for their population and the raw materials re- 
quired for vital industries, including the manufacture of tools 
and weapons. Since most of the cities were in one way or 
another connected with the sea—and for the islands the sea 
was the only highway—most of them had a pressing need of 
shipbuilding materials: metals, timber, pitch and tar, flax (for 
sails), and hemp (for ropes). It is notorious that Greece is very 
poor in metals, that deforestation at an early date denuded 
most of her territory of its supply of timber, that she never 
produced a sufficient quantity of flax and hemp, and that in 
most parts the fertility of the soil is poor or mediocre, especially 
in respect of grain production. 

Thus the first duty incumbent on every Greek city was to 
guarantee its citizens an adequate supply of food for consump- 
tion and of metals and other materials for the manufacture of 
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tools and weapons and for shipbuilding. As regards military 
equipment it must be remembered that war was endemic in 
Greece, and that one of the most urgent needs of an adult 
citizen was to provide himself with a good panoply, His safety 
and efficiency in war, as well as his social standing, depended 
largely on this. We must also remember that the so-called 
luxuries (such as spices, paints, perfumes, jewels, silver and 
gold plate, and the like), which played a certain part in the life 
of even the less-developed regions of Greece, were to a large 
extent imported into Greece, as was also incense, which early 
became an indispensable requisite of Greek worship. Accord- 
ingly the exchange of goods among Greek cities, their economic 
interdependence, and the importation of various commodities 
from foreign countries were features of Greek life from very 
early times. And these features became more prominent in any 

city-state with the growth of its activity, population, and 
importance. 

Greece never suffered from an excess of imports from abroad. 
On the contrary, a shortage of imported commodities was the 
rule, Onthe other hand, over-population was a salient feature of 
her life. It is well known that in order to find a remedy for these 
two enduring evils—shortage of supplies, whether produced in 
Greece or imported, and excess of population—Greece at a very 
early date, nay from the very beginning of the settlement of 
Greeks in the southern part of the Balkan peninsula, began an 
extensive and successful colonization. So long as there were 
good opportunities for it on the shores of the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea, colonization was an effective remedy for 
over-population, On the other hand, the colonies, being agri- 
cultural settlements in regions rich in natural resources or im- 
portant fishing stations, would in due course supply the mother 
country (not necessarily their respective mother cities) with 
foodstuffs and certain raw materials (especially metals and 
timber). Trade between Greek colonies and the mother country 
was accordingly a natural consequence of Greek colonization. 

For the imported goods which Greece absorbed in ever- 
increasing quantities she had to pay. In early days the Phoeni- 
cian traders were content to accept slaves, hides, and cattle in 
exchange for their goods. Soon, however, Greece was able to 
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add to these products of a primitive economy excellent wine 
and olive-oil. There is no doubt that in the early stages of 
commercial relations between Greece and her colonies she 
covered her imports from them of grain, fish, and certain raw 
materials to a large extent by the export of olive-oil and wine. 
This is shown by the frequent finds of Greek wine- and oil-jars 
in the ruins and tombs of the Greek colonies, a type of evidence 
that has never been collected and published in full. Though 
the practice of stamping the handles of such jars began late 
(the earliest stamps, those of the Thasian jars, belong probably 
to the early fourth century B.C.) and was confined to a few 
Greek cities (Thasos, Cnidos, Paros, Colophon, Rhodes, Sinope, 
Heraclea, Chersonesus in the Crimea, and some others), à 
comparative study of the forms of the stamped and the un- 
stamped jars and of the casual inscriptions on them makes it 
possible to establish the place of origin of some of the latter 
class (for instance, the unstamped jars of Chios).** 

To wine and olive-oil Greece very soon added certain pro- 
ducts of her industry. Evidence of this is furnished by various 
types of pottery found all over Greece and in the colonies, 
dating from their earliest times, The facts are well known, and 
the distribution of these various brands of early Greek pottery 
has been carefully studied. The same is true of Greek metal 
ware—vases, armour and weapons, tripods, and so forth— 
though the study of this material is still in its early stage. 

The volume of Greek trade gradually increased. From the 
Greek colonies products of agriculture and industry penetrated 
into the lands behind them. Greek commerce began success- 
fully to compete there with Phoenician commerce, thus renew- 
ing in some measure the trade relations that had existed 
between the Aegean and Mycenaean trading-centres and their 
customers. The natives of Sicily, the tribes of South and 
Central Italy, the Etruscans, the Celts of North Italy and of 
Gaul, the Iberians of Spain, the Illyrians and the Thracians of 
the Adriatic coast, of the Danubian regions and of the northern 
part of the Balkan peninsula, the Scythians of the steppes of 
south Russia, the Lycians, Lydians, Phrygians, Thracians, and 
other peoples of Asia Minor, Egypt, Cyprus, Syria, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and even Iran, all became 
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customers of Greece and absorbed steadily increasing quanti- 
tiesof Greek wine and olive-oil and of Greek industrial products. 

The climax in this evolution was reached in the fifth century 
B.c., after the Persian wars and after the creation of the Athe- 
nian Empire. The material available for reconstructing the 
economic life of the fifth century is, of course, scanty. Our 
literary texts relate almost exclusively to Athens, and here 
chiefly to the late fourth century, while the archaeological and 
numismatic evidence is scattered and has never been collected 
in its entirety and utilized by students of economic history. No 
wonder that leading scholars differ widely in their estimates of 
the character and scope of Greek economic progress during 
this period, some being inclined to minimize this progress, 
others to exaggerate it, others again taking upan intermediate 
position. Without entering into a discussion of this problem, 
I may state what is accepted by every one: that in the fifth 
century agriculture, industry, and foreign as well as inter-state 
trade flourished as they had never flourished before. 

This period of progress, however, did not last very long. 
After the Peloponnesian War, the ceaseless wars of the early 
fourth century, and the repeated political and social revolu- 
tions within the cities, the economic aspect of Greece com- 
pletely changed. Though still prosperous and still increasing 
and improving her agricultural and industrial production, 
Greece was now passing through an economic and social crisis, 
which gradually became more acute. The facts are well known 
and the evidence has been repeatedly collected and discussed 
by eminent scholars.?? 

The economic and social life of the time was marked by two 
dominant features: the lapse of the mass of the population into 
proletarianism and, closely connected therewith, the growth of 
unemployment; and secondly a shortage of foodstuffs, which 
sometimes assumed an acute and catastróphic form. The first 
is known to us from various scattered passages describing the 
difficult conditions of life of the many paupers in the larger 
cities of Greece, and the acute class-war in these cities ; we also 
have striking evidence of it in the growing number of adult 
male citizens of Greek cities who were ready and willing to sell 
their services and become mercenary soldiers in Greek and 
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foreign armies:? The second is even better attested. Food 
shortage and measures taken to remedy it were familiar inci- 
dents in the life of Greece in the fourth century, and references 
thereto are of exceptional frequency in our literary and epi- 
graphical sources. A prominent instance of an acute and 
prolonged shortage of food was the famous famine that occurred 
all over Greece in 331 B.c. and lasted for several years, until 
at least 324.7? 

These two phenomena merit fuller consideration. The evi- 
dence relating to them has been more than once collected, and 
the data of our literary and documentary sources have been 
sifted and interpreted.* 

The increase in the numbers of hungry and restless prole- 
tarians throughout Greece and the difficulty of feeding those 
of them who were citizens of Greek cities were not due to a 
rapid growth of population in Greece generally, in other words 
to over-population. We have no reliable statistical material 
bearing on the changes in the population as a whole. But 
certain data are available. It is well known that between 480 
and 431 B.C. the population of Attica was increasing, and 
reached a very high figure at the end of the period: in 431 the 
number of citizens has been calculated with some probability 
at 172,000 and the whole population, including the metics and 
slaves, at 315,500. After a period of acute crisis caused by the 
Peloponnesian War, during which the population of Attica 
rapidly decreased, a new increase set in, but it was slow and 
never brought the total number back to the levelof 480—431 B.C. 
Tentative figures based on more or less trustworthy data show 
that the maximum reached in the later period cannot have 
exceeded 112,000 citizens, or a total population of 258,000.10 

Our statistical material relates only to Athens. We know 
that a similar development (as regards the full citizens only) 
took place at Sparta. But nothing is known of the other parts 
of the Greek world. We cannot, however, say that the condi- 
tions which prevailed at Athens were in any way exceptional. 
All the larger cities of Greece had the same difficulties and lived 
in the same general atmosphere. It is therefore probable that 

* References to the sources will be found in the works quoted in notes 
23 and 25, especially in the short summary in Glotz, Mist. gr. iii, 1936, pp. 3 ff. 
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the slow rate of increase of the population observable at Athens 
and Sparta after 400 B.C. was a general, not a local, pheno- 
menon. 

It was to a large extent war and the concomitant civil strife 
within the cities—the struggle between the few rich and the 
many poor, a true class-war—that were responsible for the 
slow rate of growth of the population ; not so much the actual 
losses in the many battles fought as the general uncertainty, 
which may have prevented Greek citizens from indulging in the 
luxury of large families. There developed at the same time a 
growing individualism and selfishness, a strong tendency to 
concentrate effort on securing the largest possible amount of 
prosperity for oneself and one's limited family. How far the 
Greeks of this period had recourse to the exposure of children 
as a means of restricting their families, is à subject of con- 
troversy.?! 

However this may be, it was not a rapid increase in popula- 
tion that led to phenomena which otherwise might have been 
explained as its natural results. If over-population is excluded, 
what were the causes of the proletarianism of the masses, of the 
increasing unemployment, and of the food shortage in Greece 
in the fourth century, and especially in the second half of it? 

On the subject of proletarianism and unemployment much 
has been written. The ruin of small landowners by wars and 
devastation; the concentration of the population in the cities ; 
the rapid accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few 
rich people; the growth of large estates; the competition 
of slave labour with free labour and the growing number of 
slaves employed in agriculture and industry—these have been 
advanced as the causes. Evidence for the existence of such 
conditions is scanty, and generalizations are dangerous. If 
we admit that, as is probable, the impoverishment of small 
landowners and the concentration of land in the hands of a few 
owners were prominent features in the economic life of Greece 
at this time, they would certainly contribute to the creation of 
a rural proletariat and to the concentration of proletarians in 
the cities. But we should still have to account for the acute 
unemployment prevailing, both in the country and in the cities, 
among proletarians who were undoubtedly ready and willing 
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to work. We are told that it was the growth in the number of 
slaves that deprived free people of work and brought them to 
hunger and destitution. 

ainly it cannot be denied that there were in the fifth and 
fourth centuries large numbers of slaves in Greece, especially 
in the larger and more progressive cities, such as Athens and 
Corinth. Their numbers naturally fluctuated, Increasing in 
times of prosperity and decreasing in times of economic distress. 
Development of commerce and industry raised the demand for 
labour; wars and trade with ‘barbarians’ supplied Greece with 
many slaves, both Greek and foreign ; servile labour was more 
to be relied on than free labour, for slaves were exempt from 
military service ; and finally the comparatively large supply of 
slaves made their labour on the whole cheaper than that of free 
men and helped to lower the price of labour in general. 

The existence of slave labour, however, and its gradual 
increase did not lead to an economic crisis in the fifth century, 
and it cannot be said that it was only at the end of the fourth 
century that servile labour became an important factor in the 
economy of Greece. While we have no trustworthy statistics, 
уе know that slaves were numerous at Athens in the fifth 
century, probably more numerous than in the early and even 
in the late fourth. It is highly probable that the number of 
slaves at Athens did not increase greatly during the fourth 
century and was not exceedingly large (it is grossly exaggerated 
in our texts). Moreover, as is shown by many inscriptions, 
slave labour during that century never succeeded in ousting 
free labour to any great extent, especially in agriculture and in 
the building trade" | 

Why, then, was it that, whereas in the fifth and early fourth 
centuries Greece was able to provide for her increasing free and 
servile population, in the second half of the fourth the Greek 
city-states stood helpless before the problem of growing unem- 
ployment among a population that was increasing very slowly ? 

The existence of a food shortage Is no less difficult to account 
for. Dearth is never mentioned as a serious problem in Greek 
cities in times of peace during the fifth century. Why should 
it have become a matter of such grave concern to almost all 


of them in the fourth? We have seen that it was not due to 
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over-population. Was it then perhaps caused by a rapidly dimi- 
nishing supply of foodstuffs, home-grown and imported ? 
[here was certainly no sharp decline in the agricultural pro- 
duction of Greece in the fourth century. The soil of Greece 
emained what it had previously been, poor but productive, if 
well cultivated. None of our authorities speak of anything 
like a general and irreparable exhaustion of the soil, though 
there may have been partial exhaustion locally. Nor can we 
say that the cultivated area was diminishing. Wars may have 
had a detrimental influence on agriculture. Crops were des- 
troyed, olive-groves and vineyards cut down ; but the damage, 
to the crops at least, was soon repaired, No doubt the wars 
greatly promoted the concentration of land in the hands of 
rich men and the concomitant ruin of the small farmers, who 
sank into the proletarian class. This, however, does not mean 
that less land was cultivated or that the yield per acre was 
reduced, On the contrary, agricultural production in the hands 
of large landowners was more systematic, better organized, 
and better planned. The experience of centuries had been 
collected in handbooks and placed at the farmer's disposal. 
New technical devices—better implements, more rational irriga- 
tion and drainage, more judicious rotation of crops—were 
coming into general use. There is no reason, therefore, to think 
that the downfall of small landowners—which certainly was a 
very slow process—had had any detrimental effect on the 
agricultural productivity of Greece.33 
Nor was there any shortage of foodstuffs on the international 
arket at that time. It is true that Italy had ceased to export 
large supplies of corn. But both in Thrace and in South Russia 
grain was produced in large quantities and in case of a failure 
of crops in those regions, buyers had at their disposal the grain 
produced in Asia Minor, Cyprus, Phoenicia, and Egypt. All 
these provinces of the Persian Empire were in close commercial 
relations with Greece, and the grain trade was well organized, 
Athens was still strong enough to police the Aegean Sea and to 
afford some measure of protection to her grain ships. Piracy of 
course existed and throve, especially in time of war, but it was 
a spasmodic rather than a permanent evil, which would not 
completely disorganize a well-established maritime traffic.^4 
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If therefore there was a food shortage in Greece in the fourth 
century, it was not due to a diminution in the available supply 
of foodstuffs. We must seek for another explanation. 

Unemployment and scarcity were not relieved by the abun- 
dance of money in circulation at that time, money which to some 
extent had come from external sources in the form of bribes 
and gifts from the Persian king and from Philip. This abun- 
dance contributed to the enrichment of political leaders and 
facilitated banking operations. But it also led to a rapid rise in 
prices, which greatly aggravated the situation of those who had 
little or no money. A rise in prices, though not always a sign of 
an économic crisis, was so in this case. The increase in coined 
money does not appear to have been accompanied by a cor- 
responding increase of production. The result was a rapid rise 
in the price of all commodities, both foodstuffs and industrial 
products. 

What were the true reasons of these disturbing economic and 
social phenomena? Wars and revolutions must certainly be 
taken into account, but they do not offer a sufficient explana- 
tion. In my opinion, the incipient economic crisis of the late 
fourth century B.c. is to be attributed in the main to the general 
trend of economic evolution in the ancient world. It seems to 
me that in the fifth century there existed a certain stable 
balance between production and demand, the conditions of the 
market were sound, and Greece was able to provide for her 
growing population. It was no longer so in the fourth century, 
for the equilibrium was disturbed, and production and demand 
ceased to grow at the same pace, 

since this phenomenon has not been studied by modern 
scholars and we are in the habit of regarding the fourth century 
as a period of brilliant economic progress, it is incumbent on 
me to set forth the grounds for thinking that the period shows, 
on the contrary, unmistakable signs of economic tension and 
unrest. 

In order to understand the gradual growth of disequi- 
librium in the Greek economy of the fourth century, we must 
first review the conditions of industry and trade at that time, 
since it was principally these branches of economic activity 
that were then expanding and absorbing the bulk of the Greek 
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labour-supply. For agriculture had reached its climax, its full 

capacity of employment, early in the history of Greece, and the 
improved methods of agriculture to which I have referred did 
not require more hands than the more primitive methods that 
preceded them. A cursory glance at the facts assembled in 
works dealing with the economic history of Greece suffices to 
show that industry in the fifth and fourth centuries was 
rapidly developing on ‘capitalistic lines. Production by indi- 
vidual artisans in their homes or in small shops for a restricted 
local market was, of course, still the predominant form of 
industry. But in the main centres much larger and much more 
specialized shops, approaching in character to small factories, 
were not uncommon. They were run mostly with slave labour 
as ‘capitalist’ enterprises and produced goods that certainly 
were only in part absorbed by the local and by the Greek inter- 
state market; in part the goods were exported to foreign 
countries, Greek merchants in Greek colonies serving as inter- 
mediaries. Such shops are repeatedly described by contempo- 
raries as a common feature of the industrial life of Athens, and 
this evidence cannot be invalidated by even the most ingenious 
interpretation of the texts. 

It is equally certain that there were many cities in the Greek 
world that specialized in certain goods. Many of them were so 
successful that they obtained a kind of monopoly in the pro- 
duction and sale of these wares and secured a market for them 
both in Greece and abroad. I may quote a few examples: 
Megara with its extensive manufacture of the commonest kind 
of clothing (especially exomides) ; Laconia, Boeotia, and Euboea 
(especially Chalcis), with their manufacture of iron armour and 
weapons ; Delos, Aegina, and Corinth, centres of production of 
bronze and bronze-ware (the raw material being imported): 
Aegina, famous for the small wares which her pedlars sold all 
over Greece; the many well-known centres of pottery produc- 
tion, especially Athens; and several places known for their 
excellent woodwork, wool, and linen.?* 

It may also be noted that agricultural production became 
increasingly industrialized during the fourth century. I have 
already mentioned that larger agricultural units were now 
prevalent. These estates were run mostly on capitalistic lines ; 
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their products, that is to say, were chiefly sold in the market, 
not consumed by the producers. This practice was not new 
(especially as regards wine and oil), but it now became quite 
general. 

The increasing complexity resulting from the development 
of industrial and agricultural activities on ‘modern’ lines was 
accompanied by corresponding developments in the organiza- 
tion of trade, especially sea-borne trade. Larger amounts of 
capital were invested in it; larger and better ships were used ; 
certain legal principles concerning commercial transactions, 
especially the very popular bottomry loans, were recognized by 
thecourtsof the more progressive city-states; effective measures 
were repeatedly taken against piracy, although Greece never 
succeeded in eliminating it completely; business intercourse 
became more and more systematized, as merchants came to 
regard their business as a profession, which was often heredi- 
tary;* and regular supplies of goods were secured by pro- 
fessional merchants for their regular customers, especially in 
the grain, wine, oil, and timber trades. 

The process of regulating and systematizing trade was greatly 
aided by the development of banking, which assumed a pro- 
fessional character. Banks engaged habitually in money trans- 
actions, which included all sorts of credit operations, such as 
giving loans on security or mortgage, and even working a 
system of credit-transfer. 

We must, of course, be careful not to exaggerate, not to 
speak of tendencies as if they were established realities. Com- 
plicated business relations were a new phenomenon in Greek 
hie and the more recent developments were still in their 
infancy in the fourth century. 

But why, under these conditions, did not the ‘modernized’ 
industry completely oust the antiquated forms of production 
by increasing its output and absorbing the idle labour that 
was wandering about Greece? Why, instead of this, did 
an acute economic crisis overtake Greece, a crisis caused in 
part by the country’s political evolution, but which in turn 





* An illustration. of this may be seen in the common use of ‘ship's 
papers’, which both served as a means of identifying the ship and gave the 
names of the owner, his partners, and the captain. 
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contributed largely to intensify the political crisis and make 
it more disastrous ? 

The explanation lies, in my opinion, in the conditions of the 
market for Greek agricultural and industrial products. This 
market, which had been rapidly expanding in the sixth and 
fifth centuries B.C., shrank considerably in the fourth, and was 
no longer able to absorb the goods that Greece had to offer it, 
The position deserves more detailed examination, for it has a 
direct bearing on the economic development of the Greek 
world in the Hellenistic period. 

| begin with the home market. It is notorious that Greece 
never was a rich country. Its purchasing power was therefore 
naturally low. Besides, most of the city-states had their own 
flourishing industries and in most of them these industries 
satisfied the needs of the local market for industrial goods, In 
the fourth century, under the pressure of wars and of violent 
political strife within the cities, it was hardly possible that the 
purchasing capacity of the Greek city-states should show any 
increase. Оп the contrary, in most of the cities of Greece and 
of Asia Minor difficulties in finding the means of purchasing 
foodstuffs and in paying their mercenary armies led to repeated 
economic crises. 

In addition to the home market there were the colonial and 
foreign markets. It was certainly to the latter that Greece 
owed, at least in part, her comparative prosperity in the archaic 
and classical periods of her existence. What was the state of 
this market in the fourth century ? 

When speaking of the Oriental countries, that is to say, the 
various parts of the Persian Empire, I pointed out that Greek 
and especially Athenian trade with the East was fully de- 
veloped in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. The products of 
Greek, above all Athenian, industry are found in large quantities 
in Egypt and in the western section of the Persian Empire, 
particularly Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, and the same is 
true of Greek coins, which are almost exclusively Athenian. 

so it was in the fifth and early fourth centuries. In the 
middle of the fourth century we observe, however, a great 
change. Athenian pottery appears more rarely in the tombs 
and ruins of the cities and, what is still more important, the 
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genuine Athenian coins minted at Athens are replaced almost 
entirely by local coins some of which either reproduce the 
Athenian coins or imitate them. We observe this phenomenon 
alike in Egypt and in Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. It is 
obvious that Athenian trade with the Persian Empire was 
declining. The demand for Athenian and Greek goods was 
apparently falling, and with it the commercial influence of 
Athens. Local products replaced Greek wares and local money 
was now the vehicle of trade. 

We may connect this decline with the general political 
conditions of the time, particularly with the unsettled political 
situation of the early fourth century in Greece and in the East, 
and more specifically with the great nationalist revival of the 
Persian Empire in the strong hands of Artaxerxes III Ochus. 
In any case it is very probable that the balance of Greek trade 
with the East shifted considerably and not in favour of Greece. 
Demand for Oriental goods in Greece was not decreasing (for 
instance, the demand for corn was apparently rising rather than 
falling), while the export of Greek goods steadily declined. For 
her imports of Oriental merchandise Greece to all appearance 
had to pay in silver, which was re-minted in the East. It isan 
interesting fact that the Oriental silver coins of this period, 
except the Persian royal currency, never reached Greece: they 
are not found in Greek hoards of the time. Al-Mina, destroyed 
by fire about 375 B.C., appears to have become independent 
of Athens in the subsequent period of its existence. It issued 
its own currency. A more careful study of the imported pot- 
tery found in the second level, especially the black-glazed 
pottery, may show how much of it still came from Athens. It 
was not till the time of Alexander that the city became again 
an important centre of ternational trade. 

The trade of Greece with her own colonies and the lands 
behind them in the North-East, North, and West was much 
more favourable to her. We take first the northern coast of 
the Black Sea, a region that has been thoroughly explored, 
has yielded abundance of archaeological material, and has a 
very Important bearing on economic history. It is common 
knowledge that the steppes of South Russia—both the арті- 
cultural territories of the Greek cities and the areas cultivated 
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by the subjects and serfs of the Scythian kings—were the 
main sources of supply of grain, and the South Russian rivers 
were one of the sources of supply of fish, for the Greek world, 
particularly for Athens, in the second half of the fifth and in 
the fourth century. This is a subject with which I have dealt 
more than once elsewhere, and I will not repeat here what 
I have already said about it? The volume of export to 
Greece from these north-Pontic regions has been variously 
estimated.$ In any case it was very large and it follows 
that Greece must have exported in return a large quantity 
of its own goods. The customers of the Greeks in South 
Russia were first and foremost the Greek cities of the sea- 
coast: Panticapaeum, Phanagoria, Theodosia, Tanais, Cher- 
sonesus, Olbia, Tyras, and many minor Greek settlements, 
especially in the Crimea ; also some semi-Greek fortified villages 
and towns along the lower courses of the Dnieper, the Bug, and 
the Don. Besides them there were the Scythian kings and feudal 
lords who lived in their camps, and to some extent in fortified 
towns, all over the steppes of South Russia from the Ural and 
the Volga rivers to the regions beyond the Dniester. 

There is no doubt that the Greek cities of South Russia led a 
purely Greek life, at least in the sixth, fifth, and fourth 
centuries B.C. The cities themselves were built in the Greek 
fashion. A large amount of Greek building material, especially 
imported marble, was employed for the construction of temples 
and public buildings in these cities, and imported marble and 
bronze statues were extensively used in the adornment of 
temples and public squares. Some of these statues were the 
work of the greatest artists of Greece. Even the grave-stelae 
for the necropoleis—the cities of the dead—were some of them 
imported from the mother country, others made on the spot 
from imported material. It is more difficult to say which of the 
minor objects of luxury or of daily use, of a purely Greek 
character, that have been found in the ruins and graves of the 
Pontic cities, were imported and which were made in Pontic 
Greece. Most of the better pottery was certainly imported, 
as were also many lamps and some of the terracotta statuettes. 
It is very probable, too, that most of the armour and weapons, 
the gold, silver, and bronze plate, the gold and silver jewels, 
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the gems and intaglios, were importations. Some fine textiles 
found in the graves of the early fourth century were certainly 
not made locally, and the same is true of the finest wooden 
furniture, especially that which was adorned with ivory and 
coloured glass. The famous engraved ivory plaques that were 
found in the tumulis of Kul Oba, and probably belonged to a 
richly adorned couch or a kind of baldachin, were in all 
probability made at Athens. 

It cannot be denied, however, that some of the common 
objects of daily use may have been made in the Pontic cities. 
Common jewellery, silver and bronze mirrors, common bronze 
plate, armour and weapons, strigils, safety-pins, knives and 
spoons, may have been products of Pontic industry. But the 
importation of even these objects is not out of the question. 
It is only by a careful comparative study of their forms and of 
the material of which they are made (a study that has never 
been attempted) that we may hope to reach more or less 
certain conclusions. 

Besides products of Greek industry many Eastern commodi- 
ties, such as incense, spices, precious and semi-precious stones, 
were imported into the Pontic cities. Most of them reached 
their destination, not overland by the caravan route across 
Turkestan and the south Russian steppes, but through the great 
outlets of Eastern trade on the Aegean—the harbour cities of 
Asia Minor and Rhodes. The same is true of Egyptian glass and 
faience. Perfumes were mostly prepared in Greece, and thence 
likewise came articles manufactured from ebony and ivory. 

Lastly—and this is a point of no small importance—there is 
not the slightest doubt that these Pontic cities consumed large 
quantities of Greek olive-oil and wine. Many earthenware jars 
and fragments of jars found in the ruins and graves of these 
cities, if studied from the point of view of form and material, 
would certainly be found to have come from Greece and Asia 
Minor. Most of the jars of a later period, when the handles 
were stamped, have proved to have been imported from 
Rhodes, Cnidos, Thasos, and probably Sinope. There is no 
reason to suppose that the Pontic cities consumed less foreign 
wine and olive-oil in the sixth and fifth centuries than in the 
Hellenistic period.3* 
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Many objects of Greek origin have been found in the Scythian 
royal and princely graves of the Kuban region, between the 
Don and the Dnieper, and between the Dnieper and the Bug: 
articles of military equipment, parts of horse-trappings, gold, 
silver, and bronze plate, gold ornaments for dresses and rugs, 
choice pieces of metal and wooden furniture, and some pottery. 
In the earliest graves, belonging to the late sixth and early 
fifth centuries, the imported pieces are some of Oriental, some 
of Greek workmanship. In the late fifth and the fourth centur- 
ies the Oriental objects are rare (a few gems) and the Greek 
predominate. We must note also that in almost all the richer 
graves scores of Greek wine-jars were found, evidence of a 
large import of Greek wine into зсу а, 9 

The picture changes somewhat in the fourth century. Large 
quantities of local pottery are now found along with the im- 
ported Greek ware in all the Greek cities of South Russia. 
This pottery has received very little attention; but quite 
recently Mile T. N. Knipovitch has made a careful study of the 
ceramic material found in the ruins of a commercial settlement 
at the mouth of the Don (Elizavetovskaja Staniza). This settle- 
ment was Greco-'Scythian', the local population being a mix- 
ture of Scythians and pre-Scythian inhabitants of the region; 
it flourished in the fifth and fourth centuries, and was probably 
abandoned in the third. Mlle Knipovitch identifies it with the 
early Tanais (transferred in the third century to another place, 
the modern Nedvigovka). Her analysis shows that in the fifth 
century black-glazed Athenian pottery appears there very fre- 
quently, and with it the Anatolian brand of the same pottery. 
Later, in the fourth century, these wares were replaced by a 
Panticapaean imitation, which coexisted with large quantities 
of unglazed pottery of Greek forms, undoubtedly likewise of 
Panticapaean make. The Attic and Ionian imports disappeared 
at that time almost completely.*! 

In Panticapaeum itself, which with other South Russian 
Greek cities was the best buyer of Attic pottery in the fourth 
century, the imported Attic ware found dangerous rivals in 
some local products. Most of the late red-figured vases of the 
so-called Kertch style were certainly imported, but it is not at 
all certain that some of them were not produced locally. The 
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local brands of black-glazed ware have been mentioned above. 
And finally, contemporaneous with the late red-higured vases. 
of the Kertch style (since they have been found in the same 
graves), were the so-called water-colour painted vases made 
exclusively for funeral use, an imitation and continuation as it 
were of the latest red-figured Attic vases of the Kertch style. 
No exact date can be assigned either to the latest red-figured 
or to the water-colour vases, but it is very probable that the 
former were contemporaneous with Alexander the Great and 
so undoubtedly were the earliest water-colour vases also. 

in the ruins of many Bosporan cities, alongside of stamped 
and unstamped jars of Ionian, Thasian, Rhodian, Cnidian, and 
Sinopic origin and belonging to about the same period, we find 
many jars and fragments of jars, both stamped and unstamped, 
which cannot be classed in any of these groups. The use of a 
clay similar to that of Chersonesus, and the occurrence on the 
stamps of names that are frequently found in inscriptions of the 
city, may point to the Chersonesian origin of those stamped Jars, 
which may be assigned to the fourth and third centuries B.C., 
and show unmistakable Megarian affinities. The frequency 
with which jars that are probably of Chersonesian origin have 
been found in the Bosporan kingdom points to the export of 
wine from that city. We know from inscriptions and from the 
ruins of farm-houses in its territory that in the fourth century 
it developed a wine-growing industry and so became a rival 
of the wine-producing centres of Greece proper, of the islands, 
and of Asia Minor. 

Finally, recent studies of the tiles used for the buildings of 
Panticapaeum and other cities of the Bosporan kingdom have 
shown that, while in the early fourth century they were im- 
ported into the Greek cities of South Russia probably from 
Sinope, in the second half of that century Panticapaeum and 
Phanagoria began themselves to produce tiles (which were 
often stamped). In this industry the archons (or kings) of the 
Bosporus played an important part, as is shown by stamps 
frequently found on these tiles, mentioning the names of 
Bosporan kings and their relatives or (within a certain period) 
characterizing the tiles as ‘royal’ (Baruch ям. Васко 
каћиттђр). Неге ада we see a far-reaching emancipation of 
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the Bosporan kingdom, and probably of other cities of South 
Russia, from dependence on the products of the mainland of 
Greece. I have no doubt that a careful study of other objects of 
daily use (if it can be carried out with convincing results) will 
show the same general evolution.“ 

As regards the Scythian graves, many of the objects found 
in them, especially metal ware, were not imported even in the 
sixth and fifth centuries, but were made at Olbia by local 
Greek artisans. In the fourth century, most of the gold and 
silver objects that were buried with the Scythian kings and 
chieftams can be shown by analysis of their styles to be in all 
probability products of local (mostly Panticapaean) art, espe- 
cially those which are adorned with hellenized compositions 
in the so-called animal style and with anthropomorphic images 
of Scythian gods, those which reproduce scenes of Scythian 
religious life, and those which reflect the Scythian heroic epos. 

Iranian and especially Persian influence on the Panticapaean 
art of the fifth and fourth centuries was as strong as Greek. It 
is revealed in the form of various objects (for example, the 
spherical ritual bowls, so common in South Russia and Bulgaria, 
fnd their best parallels in similar bowls found in the semi- 
Iranian necropolis of Deve Hujuk in Asia Minor and in the 
famous palace of Vouni in Cyprus),* in the choice of subjects 
represented, and in the composition and style of treatment of 
these subjects. I have dealt with these products of Pantica- 
paean Greco-Iranian art elsewhere.*5 

Thus in the fourth century the Greek colonies of South 
Russia, though still providing an excellent market for products 
of Greek agriculture and industry, became less dependent on 
the mother country for the supply of the latter. They gradually 
developed their own industry and began to compete with 
Greece proper in the manufacture of objects not only for their 
own use but also for their Scythian customers. Moreover, 
in the fourth century Chersonesus developed its own viticul- 
ture, and its example may have been followed by some of the 
cities of the Bosporan kingdom, The import of wine from 
Greece was considerably reduced thereby. 

And yet the export of foodstuffs to Greece did not decrease. 

* See поје 18. 
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On the contrary its volume gradually increased. I have stated 
above that the population of Greece began once more to 
expand in the fourth century. Moreover, as is well known, in 
the same century the Italian export of foodstuffs, especially 
grain, was not as large as it had previously been. Egypt, 
cyprus, and Phoenicia to a certain extent replaced Italy, 
but Cyprus and Phoenicia could not produce great quantities 
of grain, and Egypt had not yet assumed the prominent part 
in the grain trade of the world that it played in the Hellenistic 
period. The balance of trade with the Pontic cities became 
therefore in the fourth century in all probability less favour- 
able to Greece than before. No wonder that in such circum- 
stances Athens made the greatest efforts, by renewing her 
treaty with the Bosporan rulers and by bestowing on them 
high honours and privileges, to secure for herself at least a 
part of the corn exported to Greece by the crowned merchants 
of Panticapaeum.” 

The history of the commercial relations between Greece 
(especially Ionia and Athens) and Thrace is similar. Thrace 
exported to Greece through the Greek colonies on the Euxine 
(Apollonia and Mesembria) and those on the Aegean coast 
(especially Abdera, Maronea, Aenus, and Amphipolis) large 
quantities of the same products as were exported from South 
Russia (chiefly grain and fish), and of metals and timber as well. 
The imports from Thrace in the early period were probably 
balanced by exports of wine and olive-oil from Greece. But the 
Greek cities of the Thracian coast very soon became notable 
centres of wine production, and the Thracians themselves were 
from an early date expert viticulturists. It is therefore highly 
probable that from very early times the exports of Greece to the 
Greek cities of Thrace and to Thrace itself consisted chiefly of 
olive-oil and manufactured goods. 

There is another respect in which Thrace was similar to 
South Russia. The part played by the Bosporan kingdom in 
South Russia was played in Thrace by the Odrysian kingdom, 
which, if not a creation of Athens, was supported by it, in the 
same way and for the same reasons as was the Bosporan 
kingdom. We find accordingly the same general development 
of trade relations between Greece and Thrace as between her 
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and the Bosporan kingdom and its Scythian hinterland. The 
early trade was mostly in the hands of the Ionian Greeks, while 
in the fifth and in the early fourth centuries the dominant 
influence both in politics and in trade was Athenian. I cannot 
dwell on this topic at length, and must confine myself to this 
passing remark.*7 

These conclusions, which are based on the literary and 
epigraphical sources, are strongly supported by archaeological 
evidence. The archaeological study of Thrace has, no doubt, 
not been so thorough as that of South Russia. None of the 
Greek cities of Thrace (except to a certain extent Apollonia) 
have been systematically excavated. The exploration of the 
tumuli-graves of the Odrysian kings and of their Thracian 
vassals is only in its early stage. Although the evidence 
certainly can and will be substantially increased, much material 
is already available, and the finds of recent years provide 
sufficient evidence to enable us to trace, in its general outlines, 
the development of trade relations between Thrace and Greece 
in the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries B.c.** 

Since there exists no general comprehensive survey of these 
finds from the historical and economic points of view, I тау, 
at the risk of overburdening the reader with odd geographical 
names and archaeological details, present one here. Any reader 
who 15 not interested may skip the following four pages and 
proceed to the general remarks on the trade relations between 
Greece and Thrace on pp. 117 fff. 

The richest and most remarkable tumuli-graves were all dis- 
covered in a single region of south Bulgaria, near Philippopolis 
(Plovdiv). The most important group, which has been tho- 
roughly explored, is that around Duvanlij. All the rich graves 
belong to the classical period. 

We may divide these graves into three sets. The earliest 
belongs to the end of the sixth century and the first decennia 
of the fifth. It consists of some graves of the Duvanlij group: 
Mushovitza, Kukuva, Lozarskata, and of a rich grave near 
Dalboki (Stara Zagora), Imported objects predominate in all 
these graves, especially armour and weapons, silver and bronze 
plate, jewellery, pottery, glass, and alabaster. While the metal 
ware 15 in all probability of Ionian origin, and the glass and 
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alabaster came either from Egypt or are Greek imitations of 
Egyptian products, the pottery is Attic. The armour and 
weapons need a careful study. Alongside of these imported 
Greek objects there is a certain quantity of local products. One 
or two objects from the Kukuva Mogila (a breastplate and some 
plaques in the shape of fishes) may be Scythian, probably im- 
ported from South Russia. Relations with Scythia, I may add, 
are attested by a recent isolated find (near Garéinovo) : a bronze 
press-mould for the manufacture of gold and silver plaques 
adorned with Scythian figures of animals. 

lo the next set (dating from the last decades of the fifth 
century and the early years of the fourth) belongs a series of 
very rich graves. In the Duvanlij group (in chronological 
order): Arabadzijskata Mogila, Golemata Mogila, and Bashova 
Mogila. To these we may add the tumuli of Rachmanlij and 
Alexandrovo and the rich grave of Urukler near Stara Zagora. 

The best metal objects in these graves, the engraved and 
gilded silver plate, exactly similar to the plate found in the 
semibratnij Kurgans in South Russia (Kuban), were imported 
from Athenian workshops. The choice pieces of pottery are also 
Athenian, and the gold rings found in many tumuli are charac- 
teristically Greek. But some of the rings are certainly local 
imitations of Greek originals. The jewellery has mostly an 
lonan aspect. There is a very interesting iron sword from 
Golemata Mogila with an ivory hilt. It recalls the ivory-hilted 
swords which were one of the specialities of the little factory 
belonging to the father of Demosthenes.*? Armour and weapons 
were also imported, but careful comparative study is needed to 
determine their place of origin. The same is true of the bronze 
plate: The siula of Urukler and similar s2/ulae from other graves 
show Italian forms and probably come ultimately from South 
Italy (Tarentum?). The omphalos-cups with tongue patterns 
were probably of Italian origin.5? In addition a certain number 
ol objects of local make were found in all the graves.5! 

A third set, probably of the fourth century, consists of some 
peculiar graves found in the neighbourhood of Brezovo, Bednia- 
kovo, and Panagurishte to the north of Plovdiv, and of Radu- 
vene near Lovéen. While objects imported from Greece are 
common in them, these graves derive a special character from 
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PLATE XV 

To the left three silver Parana in repoussé work. On the first 
2 rosette consisting of lotus buds (diam. o-086m.), On the second 
(diam. 0-08 m.] two animals running (perhaps pigs), behind them 
а bird, and before them a palmette between two rosettes. On the 
third Heracles strangling the Nemean lion (diam. 0-058 m.). тық 
last phalaron is of pure Greek workmanship; it 1s an imitatio 
ene a cl Grate die unl poco boa mk 
Oba in South Russia, Probably imported from Amphipolis. The 
first and second are local imitations of Greck originala. End of 
the fourth century в.с. B. Filow, Hóm. Mi. xxxii (1917], pl t 
and figs, 26 and 30, cf. C.4.H., Vol. of Pls. Hi, 1939, pp. 665 and 68a. 

To the right a thin silver [late in the shape oí a double axe, 
probably a horse frontiet. In the centre a large rosette of ten dots. 
Above, Heracles to the |, in Thracian dress holding a club, and 
behind! him an animal (the Erymanthian boar or Cerberus), 
Above and below the rosette two winged Mir оаа At the 
bottom a Siren with a lyre. L.o-32m. Childish barbaric reproduc: 
tion of Greek subjects with admixture of some prehistoric orna- 
ments. B. Filow, loc. cit., p. 20, fig. 25; C.A.H.., loc. cit., p. 685. 
(Photographs supplied by the authorities of the Sofia Museum.) 

On the group of tumuli of Bulgaria of the same character see 
my Skythien und der Bosporus, pp. 539 fi. (with bibliography), сі. 
P. 116, n. 53 to this Chapter, 
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with stylized horns. D TG lus hind legs, the paws end- 
m heads, crowned with a highly stylized griffun's 

(0) Lion's head. with wide open mouth. (Photographs | 
iat by the authorities of the Bucarest and the Sofia 
Marseums.) 

On the &nd of Craiova (divided between Berlin and 
Bucarest) and its connexions with Scythia, see my Si thin 
und der Bosporus, pp. 491 fl. The plaque of hte, 
B. Filow, Rm. Mitt. йі (1915), p. 25, fig. за САНА 
"Nol. of Pls. iii, 1930, р. ббс, СЁ. p. 79. 
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the presence of a large quantity of objects which are Scythian 
in all their distinctive features and originally formed part of 
horse-trappings. Certain spherical bronze and silver vases 
irom Panagurishte and Brezovo are almost duplicates of 
similar ritual vases found in South Russia? The prave of 
Verbitza, which shows no Scythian connexions, is of later date 
(end of the fourth or beginning of the third century). 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities of these graves lies 
in the fact that they contained not only Scythianarticles, either 
imported from South Russia or made in the Greek Pontic 
cities of Thrace, but also certain products of local workman- 
ship, Greek or semi-Greek in character, made for the use of 
Thracians probably at Amphipolis and in other Greek cities 
of the Pontic and Aegean coast. Some silver plaques (horse- 
trappings?) from the tumulus of Panagurishte are of excep- 
tional interest. Some of them are Greek, but others show a 
peculiar simplification of motifs of Greek art that recalls the 
evolution of Celtic art, especially the gradual simplification or 
geometric treatment of Greek coin-types in the Celtic coins 
of the classical and Hellenistic periods. The silver plaque of 
Panagurishte is typical in this respect; it probably formed 
part of horse-trappings and shows an almost completely geo- 
metrized figure of Heracles leading a wild boar (one of the 
exploits of Heracles), and simplified figures of griffins and a 
Siren, the whole in a geometric frame. Very similar to it is a 
gilded silver belt from Loveé in South Bulgaria, which has 
parallels in point of form both in Italy (Villanovan, Etruscan, 
and Samnite belts) and in the East (Luristan), while its decora- 
tion shows a curious mixture of ornamental and figure motifs 
partly derived from the East (the archers and the central 
palmette), partly Greek (the horsemen). The belt reminds me 
of the famous kettle of Gundestrup, which I regard as a 
product of eastern Celtic art under Oriental influence. The two 
objects mentioned above, which are probably of Thracian, not 
of Celtic, workmanship, show that Thrace tried in the fourth 
century to emancipate herself from Greek art and create her 
own, in this resembling the Celts and the Sarmatians, with the 
difference that they succeeded, especially in developing their 
own ornamental art, while she failed.*} 
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A few words may be added here on a very interesting set of 
graves recently explored at Mezek in South Bulgaria, which 
contained a multitude of objects, many of them of great 
beauty. A few of the early graves of this region belong to the 
late fifth century B.C., but most of them to the early and late 
fourth. One of the peculiarities of this group, in comparison 
with the other similar groups, is the frequency of monumental 
cupola graves of the same type and the same construction as 
those of the corresponding period in South Russia, particularly 
in the vicinity of Panticapaeum. In construction and disposi- 
tion these tombs are late survivals of the type of the Mycenean 
royal graves, while the group of royal or princely tombs in 
Macedonia, near the main capitals of the Macedonian kingdom, 
show a more advanced architectura! design, inasmuch as they 
embody ш their construction, not the traditional and primitive 
Mycenean' stepped vault and cupola, but the much more 
‘modern’ barrel-vault, in this respect again resembling some 
tomb-chambers in South Russia. The general aspect of the 
finds made in these cupola tombs and in other less elaborate 
graves in the region of Mezek is the same as that of the other 
contemporary graves of south Bulgaria. The bulk of the 
objects, especially the red-hgured vases and the beautiful 
bronze utensils (specially notable is a fine candelabrum), were 
imported from Greece and Asia Minor. But some parts of 
metal (gold and silver) horse-trappings and ornaments were 
certainly made locally, and are interesting products of the local 
scytho-Thracian style.5* 

Tosum up. Thrace in the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries 
B.C. was one of the best customers of Greece. It was probably 
Cyzicus (whose coins circulated in large quantities both in 
south Russia and in Thrace) that in the earliest times supplied 
the Thracian market, through Apollonia, with products of Ion- 
ian metal-work. Simultaneously commercial relations sprang 
up with Athens, probably through Aenus, and constantly 
developed. In the fifth century it was Athens that dominated 
the Thracian market. Ionian export still existed, but no longer 
had the same importance as before. It was probably from 
Amphipolis, up the Struma (Strymon) river, that Athenian 
exports reached central Thrace. At the end of the fifth century 
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we notice a new phenomenon. Alongside of imported articles 
we find in the graves semi-Greek local imitations of them. 
These gradually increase in numbers, and are accompanied in 
some graves (probably those of Scythian princelets or Thracian 
lords, vassals of the Scythians) by numerous objects either 
imported from South Russia or made on the spot in imitation 
of such imports, and by some articles of native Thracian work- 
manship and style. This change cannot be ascribed exclusively 
to the changed political conditions. Scythian influence must, 
of course, be attributed to the advance of the Scythians into 
the Balkan peninsula, which led to the well-known expeditions 
of Philip and Alexander. But on the other hand we must 
assume a change similar to that which we have noticed 
in South Russia. The Greek colonies of Thrace, like those of 
South Russia, started manufactures of their own in order to 
satisfy their Thracian and Scythian customers, who now pre- 
ferred these local products to the expensive imported Greek 
goods. This must be the reason of the gradual decrease in the 
intensity of commercial relations between Greece and Thrace, 
which we see reflected in the changed aspect of the contents of 
the richer graves of the fourth century. In that century 
Thrace, like South Russia, was no longer so good a market for 
Greece as it had been.55 

Nor was the situation different at the mouth of the Danube 
and up the Danube, in regions where the Getae formed the 
native population, and the Scythians were, as in Bulgaria, their 
overlords, having their political centres both in Transylvania 
and northern Hungary (on the Theiss) and in the south 
Russian steppes north of Olbia. Istrus on the lower Danube 
was the connecting link between the Getae and their Scythian 
suzerains on the one hand and Greece on the other. Founded, 
like Olbia, as a fishing colony, it developed in the sixth and 
fifth centuries into a flourishing commercial city, which im- 
ported large quantities of Greek goods mostly for its own con- 
sumption but partly for re-export to the lower Danubian 
region. Stray finds of Ionian (or south Italian?) bronze vessels 
along the Danube, some of them in Greek trading settlements, 
afford evidence of these trade relations. 

In the seventh, sixth, and fifth centuries, however, 1t was not 
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through Istrus that the Scythian stronghold in the Danube 
region—Transylvania—had been connected with Greece. Бог 
the Agathyrsi of Transylvania the paramount Greek centre 
was Olbia, and it was through Olbia and through the Pontic 
Scythians that they received the gorgeous metal ware—Ionian, 
Scythian of Olbian workmanship, and Scythian of Scythian 
workmanship—which is such a typical feature of the contents of 
their graves. 

We have little information regarding the economic develop- 
ment either of Transylvania or of the hinterland of Istrus in 
the fourth century. It seems probable, however, that during 
that century the Scythian State of Transylvania became iso- 
lated from its Scythian mother country and lost its close 
connexion with Olbia. It suffered heavily from the advance of 
the Celts and was soon absorbed by them. Consequently the 
eastern connexions were replaced by western. In the region of 
Istrus a development similar to that which occurred in the 
other parts of Thrace seems to have taken place. The Scythian 
remains found at Craiova, including silver horse-trappings, 
resemble those of Panagurishte and Brezovo.** 

Another important market for the products of Greek industry 
in the sixth and fifth centuries was Illyria. That during those 
centuries the Corinthian trade in bronze ware extended to 
lilyria has recently been revealed by the notable discoveries 
in the native necropolis near Trebenishte (close to Lake 
Lychnitis, modern Okhrida), excavated first by Bulgarian, 
later by Serbian archaeologists. The richer graves of this 
necropolis all belong to the late sixth century. They were full 
of objects imported from Greece: gold funerary equipment 
(masks, gauntlets, etc.), beautiful bronze plate and weapons, 
and Greek pottery. The imported metal ware is all of Corin- 
thian workmanship, while the imported pottery is exclusively 
Attic. Besides the imported things, articles of local make were 
found in the graves, and predominated m the poorer graves. 
It is noteworthy that in none of these graves—nor, it should 
be noticed, in any of the Scythian graves—were Greek coins 
found. Trade in these regions was, and continued to be, in the 
main conducted by barter.*? 

The character and activity of the Greco-Illyrian trade are 
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illustrated, not only by archaeological discoveries, but also by 
a casual literary reference. Strabo has preserved a statement 
by Theopompus that sherds of Thasian and Chian jars were 
frequently found in the river Naro.* The Thasian and Chian 
wine came to the river Naro and thence penetrated to the 
interior, as did the finds at Trebenishte, probably through the 
Greek colonies of Apollonia and Epidamnus (Dyrrhachium), 
It was doubtless to Illyrian trade that these two cities mainly 
owed their prosperity, a prosperity attested by the interesting 
discoveries of French and Italian archaeologists in their excava- 
tions of the ruins of Apollonia. A systematic study of these 
will certainly throw fresh light on the vicissitudes in the histary 
of Apollonia and probably of Epidamnus, and will provide an 
instructive picture of their trade relations with Greece, South 
Italy, and the Illyrian region. The scanty evidence at present 
in our possession points to a striking development of trade in 
the sixth and fifth centuries. Later, in the early fourth century, 
when Dionysius the elder founded his group of colonies on the 
islands opposite the mouth of the Naro (Issa, Pharos, Corcyra 
Nigra, Melite), he struck a heavy blow at the Apollonian and 
Epidamnian trade, probably replacing the products of Greek 
agriculture and industry on the Illyrian markets by those of 
Sicily and South Italy. Still later the increase of Illyrian piracy 
made trade relations with Illyria very hazardous. Here again, 
therefore, the fourth century was a period of steady decline for 
Greek trade.5* 

Scattered finds in the Pannonian lands (e.g. at Savaria and 
Sirmium) and in Istria afford evidence of a comparatively brisk 
trade between these regions and Greece: While Illyria was 
supplied with Greek goods through Apollonia and Epidamnus, 
the Greco-Pannonian and Greco-Istrian trade took partly the 
ancient commercial route of the Axius and the Margus, but 
chiefly that up the Danube, the Save, and the Drave from 
Istrus and the Pontic regions. We have evidence of this in a 
passage of a Pseudo-Aristotelian treatiset which informs us that 
Pontic merchants brought wine from Lesbos, Chios, and Thasos 
totheinterior marts of Istria and there bought Corcyraean jars. 
Trade on these long-established Balkan marts was probably 

* VIL 5,9; F. Gr. H. 115, Fr. 125. T De mir. auscull, 104, p. 839b, 8. 
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conducted chiefly by barter. Here again, however, inthe fifth 
and fourth centuries Italian competition, in this case that of 
Etruria, undermined the prosperity of Greek trade,s9 

In this connexion it is to be noted that it was these same 
Etruscans and not the Greeks of Massilia who served as a 
connecting link between Greece and the great Celtic world. 
The beautiful Celtic bronze-ware of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies was imitated from Greek originals brought to the Celts by 
Etruscan, not by Greek, merchants.*° 

In the archaic and classical periods Greek goods found an 
Important market in Italy, not only in Magna Graecia and 
sicily, but also in Etruscan central and northern Italy. Our 
literary information regarding economic conditions in Italy 
during these periods is scanty. Still scantier is the evidence 
relating to the commercial relations between [taly and Greece. 
This literary evidence is, however, supplemented by an abun- 
dance of archaeological discoveries made in Italy, as a result 
both of the desultory and piratical excavations of the early 
period of Italian archaeological exploration, and of the system- 
atic and scientific excavations of our own time. An unusually 
large amount of archaeological materia! has been accumulated 
in the rich museums of Italy and in almost all the museums of 
Europe and the United States of America. Painstakingly 
accurate reports on most of the scientific excavations of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries are available and have been 
collected*! and extensively used in hundreds of books, mono- 
graphs, and articles® for the reconstruction, in its general lines, 
of the cultural and artistic development of Italy. This archaeo- 
logical material has greatly assisted the study of the develop- 
ment of Greek art and artistic industry, especially as regards 
pottery, toreutic work, and jewellery. And yet there has been 
no serious attempt to make use of this material, which has been 
thoroughly studied, classified, and dated, for thereconstruction 
of the economic history of Italy and of Greece from the seventh 
to the fourth century. Students of the économic history of 
Italy, with their attention centred on Rome, apparently leave 
this task to those engaged in investigating the economic evolu- 
tion of Greece,5 while the latter disregard archaeological 
evidence altogether.* The economic history of South Italy, 
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Sicily, and the Etruscan federation is therefore almost a blank. 
It is not the intention of the present writer to supply this: 
deficiency. A few words will suffice for the purpose of this 
introductory chapter. 

Some scattered passages in our texts speak of Sicily and Italy 
exporting grain to Greece in the fifth and fourth centuries." 
Etruscan metal ware is referred to as highly appreciated by the 
Greeks. [Italian and especially Tarentine dyed woolstuffs were 
famous even in Greece, and there is mention of the import by 
Athens of Sicilian beds and bed-coverings.? Om the other 
hand, abundant finds of all sorts of pottery, not only m Sicily 
and South Italy, but also in Etruria, dating back to the first 
settlements of Greeks in South Italy, testify to a large import 
of Greek pottery into Italy. There is not the slightest doubt 
that this pottery was imported, and was not made in Italy by 
Greek artisans or by hellenized natives. Signatures of Attic 
potters appear in large numbers on pottery found in Italy and 
cannot be explained away as forgeries. Moreover, our know- 
ledge of Greek ceramics is so exact and this pottery lias been so 
thoroughly studied that experts would at once recognize imita- 
tions and counterfeit pieces: Not only highly artistic vases 
but also large quantities of common pottery have been found 
in Italy in graves and in ruins of ancient cities. This makes it 
impossible to assume that pottery from Greece was imported 
mainly to serve as offerings to the dead. There is no room for 
doubt that Greek pottery wasextensively used from theseventh 
to the middle of the fifth century all over Italy, and especially 
in the Greek cities of South Italy and m Etruria.®? 

Besides the potterv, specimens of Greek statues and statu- 
ettes [marble and bronze), many Greek terracottas, and a large 
quantity of Greek silver and bronze ware and gold. and silver 
jewels have been discovered in Italy. Most of the scholars of 
the nineteenth century regarded them as products of Greek art 
imported into Italy. In recent decades, however, a reaction 
against this view has set in. It is not open to doubt that most 
of the metal-work found in Etruria was made in Etruria itself 
and not imported from Greece. As regards those few pieces 
which show a purely Greek style, a large proportion may have 
been imported from the Greek cities of South Italy and Sicily. 
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Evidence is accumulating which shows conclusively that it was 
not long before the artists and artisans who came to South 
Italy and Sicily from Greece emancipated themselves from 
their mother country and started on their own account the 
production of statues, statuettes, terracottas, silver and bronze 
plate, arms and armour, jewels and articles of daily use. Their 
architects were able to erect most beautiful temples, public 
buildings, fortifications, some of them gorgeously adored with 
sculptures made on the spot by native artists. Why should not 
Greek sculptors, toreutic artists, makers of terracotta figures 
(coroplasts), and jewellers, resident in Italy and Sicily, supply 
local customers, Greek and Italian, with the products of their 
own crafts, employing for the purpose imported marble, silver 
and gold, and native copper and iron? In fact we know, for 
instance, that Syracuse, Capua, and Tarentum were noted as 
centres of metal industry, and we are gradually learning to 
recognize, among the products of ancient sculpture and toreu- 
tic, statues, bas-reliefs, silver and bronze plate, that were 
undoubtedly made at Tarentum in the fifth and above all in 
the fourth century.?^ 

If these inferences are correct, we shall be obliged to change 
our ideas regarding the volume of Greco-Italian trade. It be- 
comes increasingly probable that, instead of importing metal 
ware from Greece, South Italy and Etruria began at an early 
date to export their own metal ware to Greece. 

Nor is the situation different in other fields of production. 
Wine and olive-oil were probably exported to Italy from 
Greece in more or less large quantities for a short time 
only, Italy soon starting her own viticulture and her own pro- 
duction of olive-oil.7* Some oí the Italian regions, it is true, 
were rather slow in supplying their own needs in these com- 
modities. Latium probably was among these and perhaps 
Etruria. But there are strong grounds for thinking that it was 
not Greece alone that supplied central and northern Italy with 
wine and olive-oil in classical times. Sicily and South Italy 
were nearer and their brands of wine and oil were soon equal 
in quality to those of Greece. What is here suggested cannot, of 
course, be absolutely demonstrated, but probability is all in 
favour of an Italian as against a Greek source of supply. 
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The same is true of textiles. At a very early date Tarentum 
became known as a producer of one of the finest qualities of 
wool in the world and its woollen clothes had a lasting and 
solid reputation. 

And, finally, the same development is seen in the sphere of 
currency. The coins of the leading Greek commercial cities— 
Athens and Corinth—gradually gave place to local currency 
in the fifth century, chiefly to that of Syracuse and certain 
other Sicilian cities. Next to these came cities of South Italy. 

Thus Greek and Etruscan Italy, which probably im early 
times were important customers of Greece, soon began to free 
themselves from dependence on her, and before long amply 
supplied both their own requirements and those of their neigh- 
bours. This evolution reached its peak in the fourth century, 
It is well known that in that century the import of Greek 
pottery into Italy was for a long time discontinued. There was 
still a large demand for vases of Attic type both in Etruria and 
in South Italy. But this demand was met, not as previously by 
imported pottery, but by local products. Red-figured vases of 
local style and with local subjects, often reflecting local religious 
and secular life, appear all over South Italy in the late fifth and 
early fourth century. Apulia and Tarentum, Lucania and 
Campania compete with each other in this production. Etruria 
started her own production of red-figured vases still earlier. 
This peculiar type of pottery did not endure for very long, but 
it was never again replaced by imported articles. Its place was 
taken by Italian products—Apulian pottery, Campano-Etrus- 
can ware followed by Calenian, and various types of local 
Etruscan make.” 

Similar phenomena may be observed in other fields of indus- 
trial production. Capua and Tarentum took the lead in metal- 
lurgy, and their products were exported far and wide, to the 
Greek East among other regions. Local production of metal 
ware served primarily to supply the needs of Italy herself. To 
say nothing of the metal-work of the Etruscans, a glance at the 
metal objects, particularly armour and weapons, found in 
Samnite tombs of the late fifth and especially of the fourth 
century, is sufficient to show how skilfully the artists and 
artisans of South Italy adapted themselves to the peculiarities 
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of the military life of the Samnites. The same may be said of 
what are known as 'the small bronzes' of that period, which 
accurately reflect the life and religion of the various Italian 
peoples of the fourth century.™ 

Lastly, we notice in the coin-hoards the same tendency to- 
wards emancipation. Hoards of Athenian coins become excep- 
tional, while Corinth still holds her ground to a certain extent. 
But, as has been said, it was local currency that Italy used at 
this period. Syracusan money was replaced by that of Тагеп- 
tum, and to a lesser extent by the issues of many cities of 
southern Italy (Thurii, Metapontum, Velia, Croton, &c.).75 

It is probably in the development of national self-conscious- 
ness among her various peoples that we must find the explana- 
tion of the economic emancipation of Italy described above. 
The process was parallel to that which we have observed in 
Scythia and in Thrace. For Greece it was a heavy blow, Its 
foreign commerce, which defrayed the cost of its imported 
foodstuffs and raw materials, gradually declined and there was 
no hope of restoring the balance, In my opinion it was this 
crisis in the foreign commerce of Greece, together with the 
political conditions, that brought about the difficult economic 
situation in which Greece found herself at the end of the fourth 
century. The decline was gradual, not catastrophic. Greece 
was faced with the necessity of readjusting in some way her 
economic life. 


Ш 
ALEXANDER AND THE SUCCESSORS 


It is not easy to trace the general economic development of 
Greece and of the Hellenistic monarchies during the three 
centuries that followed Alexander's death.' Our evidence 15 
meagre and unevenly distributed. Each period has its own 
peculiarities as regards the sources on which we rely for its 
economic history, and must therefore be dealt with separately ; 
and this I shall do in the following chapters. 

For the time of Alexander and his Successors, which forms 
the subject of the present chapter, our evidence varies in 
quality for different regions. For Athens it is good and reliable. 
Menander and the fragments of other contemporary comic 
authors, the ‘Characters’ of Theophrastus, the lives of Athenian 
philosophers of the early Hellenistic period included in the 
collection of Diogenes Laertius, and the later Attic orators, 
combine to furnish a good picture of social and economic con- 
ditions at Athens in the late fourth and early third centuries 
в.с. А large number of inscriptions and the copious series of 
Athenian coins supplement their evidence. Finds of Athenian 
pottery in Greece and in other countries, though never collected 
in their entirety, greatly assist us in forming an idea of the 
extent of Athenian commerce during this period. The literary 
and the epigraphical sources contain much information re- 
garding the current prices of certain commodities at Athens. 
We cannot establish continuous series of prices over long 
periods, but the evidence we possess gives us an adequate idea 
of the average prices prevailing at Athens and elsewhere on the 
eve of the Hellenistic period and during its early years. 

For the rest of Alexander's empire we possess no evidence 
comparable to that relating to Athens, The literary sources, 
so excellent and so full for the time of Alexander, and still 
trustworthy and abundant for that of the Successors, are very 
little concerned with the economic conditions of this period. 
Here and there we come upon an instructive allusion, but 
nothing more. The inscriptions are almost silent as regards the 
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reign of Alexander; they afford more, though still very scanty, 
information on the following period, especially for Delos. The 
most important epigraphical texts relating to economic con- 
ditions in the time of the Successors will be quoted and 
discussed later in this chapter. The numismatic evidence is 
invaluable: it is both abundant and trustworthy. I shall, to 
the best of my ability, make full use of it, as also of what little 
archaeological evidence has been collected and studied, in 
discussing certain economic problems of the period under 
consideration. 

The economic crisis that we have seen developing in Greece 
in the fourth century was mitigated by the political events of 
the end of that century, that is to say, by the expedition of 
Alexander and his conquest of the Persian Empire. The state 
of the foreign markets of Greece in the West and in the North- 
East remained in most respects unaltered; but even in these 
regions certain new economic factors came into play during 
and after this expedition? 

The situation created by Alexander's conquest of the East 
has frequently been compared with that which in more recent 
history resulted from the discovery of America. A new world, 
it is said, was opened to the economic enterprise of the old. 
This sweeping statement is in some degree misleading. We 
must not forget that the East was well known to Greece at 
least as early as the fifth and fourth centuries, and that it was a 
world of long-established civilization and of highly developed 
economic activity. There had been trade relations between 
Greece and Persia long before Alexander's day, and the con- 
nexion between the East and Greece, especially during the 
fourth century, had become constantly closer. Witness therapid 
hellenization of Cyprus and of the chief Phoenician and Pales- 
tinian cities and the increasing number of Greek immigrants in 
Egypt (see above, Ch. II). Alexander did not discover a new, 
hitherto unknown world ; nor did he throw open to the Greeks 
a no-man's-land, or conquer a country whose barbarian inhabi- 
tants were then gradually exterminated in spite of a hopeless 
resistance. Alexander's achievements were great, but they 
were quite different from those of Columbus and his successors. 

~» Alexander created a Greco-Oriental empire, and thus succeeded 
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in carrying out a plan which for centuries had been the dream 
of the Persian kings—that of unifying under a single rule the 
whole of the eastern part of the civilized Mediterranean world. 
Political unification was Alexander's principal achievement, 
if not his principal aim. Of this unified world it was not his 
intention that Macedonians and Greeks should be sole masters ; 
they were to share the dominion with the former rulers of the 
East, the Iranians, while the other native peoples were to have 
an appropriate position in the new empire. The conquest of 
the East was thus quite different in its political, social, and 
economic results, from the discovery of America.? 

The conquest of Alexander naturally had important econo- 
mic consequences for Greece and the hellenized parts of Asia 
Minor on the one hand, and for the Near East on the other. 
But the western Greeks in Italy and Sicily, who had their own 
economic and political life, closely connected with that of Italy 
and Carthage, had for a long time hardly participated at all in 
the new possibilities opened to eastern Greece, and were little 
affected in their economic evolution by the changed conditions 
of the East. 

The chief economic effects of the conquest of Alexander upon 
Greece and upon the East may be summarized as follows. To 
begin with a matter of minor importance, Alexander certainly 
enriched Greece in various ways; by direct gifts and grants, by 
providing Greeks and Macedonians with opportunities of in- 
creasing and diversifying their economic activity, and by 
opening new markets for Greek goods. A few words may be 
said on these points, Alexander's method of dealing with the 
booty, his lavish expenditure of the Persian hoards of gold and 
silver, which to a large extent were transformed into coined 
money, had the effect of enriching a number of men, some of 
whom had hitherto been paupers and proletarians. Service in 
Alexander's army meant for his Macedonians and Greeks not 
only temporary employment, but wealth and prosperity for 
those who survived. The extant histories of Alexander's con- 
quest are unanimous in praising his liberality to his troops and 
contain occasional references to the accumulated property be- 
longing to his generals, officers, and common soldiers that was 
carried in the baggage-train of the army. A substantial part 
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of these possessions was derived from the booty, which was 
not appropriated by Alexander, but shared by him with his 
companions. 

There is no doubt that the wealth that passed freely in 
various forms from the Persian treasuries into the hands of 
Alexander's soldiers was not all hoarded by them. Much ol 
it was lavishly spent in the East and, after their return home, 
in Greece. The train of the army offered abundant oppor- 
tunities for spending money. Many merchants, probably 
Greek as well as Phoenician, followed Alexander's army, bought 
up booty from the soldiers, and offered them in return various 
goods, naturally Greek goods in the main. The army was there- 
fore for years an excellent market for Greek commodities.* 

Besides the army in the field there were the detachments 
left behind as garrisons at the most important strategical 
points, and also the administrative officials of Alexander's 
satrapies. Naturally, many of Alexander's satraps were 
Orientals. But by the side of these stood Greek military 
commanders and in some satrapies Greek financial agents. 
All these administrators had large stafís, and since the official 
language of Alexander's empire was Greek, most of the 
members of these staffs were undoubtedly Greeks. 

The Greek world found another source of wealth, and Greek 
goods another important market, as a result of Alexander's 
colonization. The extent of this colonization was certainly some- 
what exaggerated by authors of a later date. The number 
seventy-five given by Plutarch as that of Alexander's colonies 
is not supported by the sources (Appian and Diodorus) which 
go back to Alexander's own time. But Alexander did create in 
the Near East a few large and wealthy settlements of the Greek 
urban type (e.g. Alexandria in Egypt), as well as some that 
were not Greek (e.g. Gaza in Palestine and perhaps Tyre in 
Phoenicia, both of them refounded after Alexander had de- 
stroyed them). His activity, moreover, infused new life into 
many centres of Greek export trade which existed before him 
and which did not need to be refounded like Gaza and Tyre, 
since they were never molested by him, Among these were 
probably several Greco-Phoenician cities, for example Sidon, of 
which I have spoken above and which became still more 
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hellenized in the time of Alexander and under his successors. 
Witness the famous 'sarcophagus of Alexander' found there 
(below, note 23). The most notable example, however, of a 
revived semi-Greek emporium of the past is the harbour of 
Al-Mina, to which reference has been made in the previous 
chapter (pp. 85, 105). The history of this centre of Athenian 
export trade in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., as revealed 
by the excavation of Sir Leonard Woolley, shows that, after a 
period of comparative decay in the early and middle fourth 
century, the harbour city had a new and strong, though brief, 
revival of activity and prosperity in the time of Alexander and 
his Successors, until it was superseded about 300 B.c. by the 
new seaport of Seleucus Nicator, Seleuceia in Pieria. This fresh 
spell of prosperity is attested by the ruins of the city which 
belong to this period, as well as by the abundance of Athenian 
pottery and the numerous coins of Alexander, both silver and 
copper, that excavation has yielded. 

Alexander's military and non-military colonies, large and 
small, in Iranian territories, in Bactria, and in India were far 
more numerous, All of these had previously been native com- 
munities, some of them large and important towns. All now 
became urban communities of the Greek type, some at least of 
whose members were Greeks and Macedonians, asa rule soldiers 
of Alexander's army who had been wounded or disabled, or 
were not quite reliable politically. In default of statistics we 
are unable even to guess at the numerical strength of the new 
Greek population of these colonies, but it should not be under- 
estimated. We must bear in mind, for example, the many 
mercenary soldiers that Alexander left in Bactria and Sogdiana 
and the many ‘cities’ (eight or twelve) that he founded there. 
We may not trust the figure of 23,000 which Diodorus gives as 
the number of Greek mercenaries who were massacred in 
Bactria after the death of Alexander when they revolted and 
tried to force their way back home. We may think that the true 
number was 3,000. In any case, the fact of the revolt shows 
that there were many thousands of Greek mercenaries settled 
in Bactria in Alexander’s time, and this is supported by the 
later history of the country, which according to our historical 
tradition had a numerous Greek population and many cities;5 
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Besides Alexander’s colonists we must take into account the 
Greeks who went to the East in the trail of the army looking for 
profitable business. It is permissible to suggest that many of 
them settled in Alexander's colonies and still more in the urban 
centres of Oriental life where Alexander had not made an 
official settlement. How many such Greeks, for instance, took 
up their abode in Alexander's capital, Babylon? 

"Thus the first result, so far as Greece was concerned, and that 
most apparent to the Greek mind, was an increase of wealth for 
the Greek world and at least a partial relief of that relative 
over-population which had weighed so heavily on the social 
and economic development of Greece in the fourth century. 

But this relief of the poverty and over-population of Greece, 
although at that time the most conspicuous economic result of 
Alexander's conquests, was far from being the most important. 
Of much greater consequence was his attempt to bring about 
the economic unification of Greece (including her economic 
dependencies and ramifications) with what had been the Per- 
sian Empire (again including its widespread sphere of influence). 

This unification did not result automatically from the con- 
quest of the Persian Empire. In itself such a conquest would 
not necessarily produce either lasting political or lasting 
economic unity. Alexander's political system was in fact 
short-lived, while economic unity endured for many genera- 
tions. This permanence was due mainly to certain far-reaching 
measures adopted by Alexander, unquestionably with the object 
of welding his empire into a single economic whole. 

Most important from this point of view was his colonization 
of the East. Scores of Greek poleis were disseminated all over 
the Oriental parts of his empire. They were located at the 
nodal points of the great strategic and commercial roads which 
from time immemorial had connected with each other the most 
civilized and progressive parts of the Oriental world. In 
addition to these, communities of Greeks were established in 
the principal Oriental seaports (e.g. Gaza and Tyre), while 
newly created Greek harbour cities gave fresh outlets to the sea 
to such important parts of the Oriental world as Babylonia 
and Egypt. These new ports were first and foremost Alexan- 
dria, that excellent harbour and marvellous Greek city ‘near’ 
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Egypt, discerned by the sharp eye of Alexander or perhaps of 
his advisers, and in the second place the precursor of Seleuceia 
on the Tigris, Alexandria on the Tigris in Babylonia. 

In itself the colonization of Alexander, as we know it, does 
not stand out as an important new departure in the economic 
evolution of antiquity, For Alexander colonization was pri- 
marily a military measure, designed to safeguard the military 
communications of his empire. The social and economic aims 
that he no doubt also had in mind were secondary. Moreover, 
most of the Greek poleis created by Alexander were not brand- 
new cities (as was Alexandria), nor transformations of small 
villages into regular commercial and industrial centres, In 
most cases his poleis were already commercial centres, Nor 
were the roads which connected them with each other a creation 
of Alexander. He inherited the roads of his empire from the 
Persians and we know nothing of him as a road-builder. And 
finally, it was not Alexander who connected the great centres 
of caravan trade with the sea. The chief caravan roads had 
led from time immemorial to important harbours in India and 
on the coasts of the Persian Gulf, the Black Sea, the Red Sea, 
and the Mediterranean. 

Nevertheless, his colonization opened a new era in the econo- 
mic life of the ancient world. The new and momentous feature 
of it was the transformation of the Oriental marts into business 
centres of a type hitherto unknown to the East. Most of his 
colonies were undoubtedly Greek city-states with all that this 
meant, not only from the political and social but also from the 
economic point of view. These Greek cities, with the roads 
connecting them, formed a network of channels by which 
Greek business life diffused itself throughout his empire, pene- 
trating deep into the solid mass of Orientalism and bringing its 
transforming influence to bear on the economic structure of the 
Fast. At the same time, though set down in an Onental 
environment, Alexander's colonies were not isolated from the 
rest of the Greek world. As Greek foleis they were connected 
by numerous ties with the city-states of their mother land, and 
made business relations between Greece and the East easy and 
convenient. 

Of course what Alexander did was merely a begi 
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his few colonies, if not supported and reinforced, would be 
engulfed in the surrounding Onentalism and would disappear, 
It depended on his settlers on the one hand and on his successors 
on the other whether his great design should have durable 
results. The event showed that the design was well conceived. 
Alexander's colonization did bring about a certain kind of 
economic union in the ancient world. | 

Colonization, however, was only one of the measures adopted 
by Alexander for this end. He intended to encourage union by 
improving and cheapening the means of communication by sea 
between the richest and most important parts of his empire. 
India, Babylonia, and Egypt were its three economic pillars. 
He sent Nearclius to explore the Persian Gulf and the sea route 
from India to Babylon with a view to establishing a new and 
secure channel for trade between India and Mesopotamia. In 
the same way, but with more adequate means, he intended to 
effect the exploration of the south Arabian coast, with the 
object of connecting the Indo-Babylonian area with Egypt, 
where, by founding Alexandria, he had opened the prospect of 
important economic development. The projects of Alexander 
with regard to these two sea routes were not new, but were 
inherited by him from the Persians. What was new was the 
combination of them with a scheme of colonization. As we 
learn from Alexander's methods in central Asia, the exploration 
of the sea routes was a preliminary step to colonization, whereby 
these new trade channels would have been bound up with the 
economic network that he was spreading over his empire. 

An element im Alexander's design of unification not less 
important than exploration and colonization was his monetary 
policy. No doubt, as in the matter of colonization so in the 
adoption of his monetary system, Alexander was guided more 
by political than by economic considerations. But the measures 
he took in this sphere were of great importance as providing a 
sound foundation for the economic union he had in view, It is 
evident that his excellent, abundant, and uniform coinage in 
itself greatly assisted the development of business in his 
empire. But his monetary policy had a much wider scope. His 
currency was not a continuation of the Persian coinage, but 
had a special significance. In the first place, it was designed to 
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give a Greek aspect and a Greek character to the economic life 
and business of the world. The types of his coins were Greek, 
the standard Attic. It was thus a currency adapted to his net- 
work of Greek colonies and it was intended primarily for them. 
Moreover, the new currency, by virtue of its excellence and 
abundance, was intended not only to supersede for ever the 
Persian imperial currency and the local currencies of the 
Persian Empire, but also to put an end to the monetary 
anarchy that reigned in the Greek world. Finally, it is probable 
that by providing the new Greek business centres in the East 
with abundant currency Alexander wished to promote the use 
of money as a medium of exchange in place of the trade by 
barter that still prevailed in many parts of the Oriental world.‘ 

Without peace and security Alexander's new united econo- 
mic world could not thrive and take firm root. These, during 
the short span of his life, he procured for the greater part of his 
empire. In Greece and Asia Minor peace remained unbroken 
during his great expedition. Professional pirates—a scourge of 
Greece in the fourth century—disappeared for a while, The 
organized piracy of Greek city-states was suppressed. The roads 
in Asia Minor and the Near East were improved and made safe 
for traffic. The Persian postal system was extended to Greece, 
and, though employed mainly for State purposes, certainly 
contributed also to the development of business and commerce. 

The political and economic union of the Greco-Oriental 
world effected by Alexander survived him. The long struggle 
between his generals after his death was in the main a struggle 
between supporters and opponents of this union. For a long 
time political unity existed not only de jure but also de facto, 
and did not come to an end in practice until the battle of 
Corupedion (28r s.c.. During the whole of this period the 
organization of Alexander's empire endured and developed, 
though it was slowly modified first by Alexander's satraps and 
later (306 B.c.) by the kings of the constituent parts of the 
empire. 

The peace and security that had promoted unity and pros- 
perity under Alexander ceased, it is true, in the time of the 
Successors. This indeed was a period of almost uninterrupted 
warfare, affecting almost all parts of Alexander's empire, and 
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| PLATE XVIII 


1, A Stater, Alexander the Great (Macedonia). Obr. Helmeted head 
of Athena. Res. AAEZANAPOY. Winged Nike holding wreath and 
trophy-stand ; in field, thunderbolt. 

a. AS Alexander the Great, attributed to Miletus, Gir, Head of 
youthfal Heracles wearing lion-skin. Ree. AAESANAPOY between 
bow in case and club; symbol, ear of grain. 

3. AR Decadrachm, Alexander the Great (Rhodes), Obs, Same as 

eding. Are. AAE=ANAPOY. Zeus seated holding cagle and sceptre; 
symbol, rose. 

4. ZR Tetradrachm, Alexander the Great (Lycia). Obr. and rev. same 
as no. 3, AY beneath the throne. 


к. At Decadrachm, Alexander the Great (Babylon 7), Obv. Alexander 
on horseback with spear attacking an enemy (Porus?) on an elephant; 
driver seated on elephant's neck turus to throw spear. Her, Alexander, 
belmeted and wearing sword, holds spear and thunderbolt, in field, 
monogram for BamAevs. 

6. JR Tetradrachm of Antigonus, ‘king of Asia’, of Alexander's type 
and with name unchanged, Mint of Sidon: =| beneath throne. 

7. R&R Decatrachm of Lysimachus struck at Byzantium. Obo. Head 
of Alexander the Great wearing diadem and horn of Ammon, Hrv. 
BAZIAENE AYEIMAXOY. Athena seated holding Nike who crowns 
king's name; on throne B Y. 

8. JR Tetradrachm of same type attributed to Cyzicus. 

9, I0. Bronrc coins of Eupolemus, tyrant of Insus ( ?); struck in Caria. 
Ot. Three Macedonian shields. Her, EYTOAEMOY. Sword in sheath; 
symbol, double axe. 

On this plate are reproduced same typical coins of Alexander, Anti- 
gomis the One-cyed, Lysimachus, anil Eupolemus, one of the Anatolian 
petty tyrants of the end of the fourth century. An excellent sketch of 
the evolution of Alexander's coinage will be found in E, T. Newell, 
Royal Greek Portrait Coins, 1937, pp..9 @.. сї. my n. 6 to this chapter. 


On the coins of Lysimachus, E. T. Newell, loc. cit, pp, 17 E Ou 
Eupolemus, Ch. IV, n. 230. 
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certainly not in the main contributing to the normal economic 
development of the Hellenistic world. Some facts may be 
adduced. 

The large armies of the Successors, constantly on the move 
and fighting, were not an unmixed blessing to the countries in 
which war was proceeding. Even if a territory was not devas- 
tated—which it often was, sometimes by the army of the 
enemy, sometimes by professional pirates—the army in 
occupation evidently lived at the expense of the population, 
through requisitions and pillage. I may quote one instance. 
At the end of the Lamian war, when Antipater was preparing 
to invade Attica, Phocion asked him to make peace with Athens 
while he was still in Boeotia, that is to say, to refrain from 
entering Attica. Craterus objected, saying: ' Phocion is making 
an unreasonable request; he wants us to harm an allied and 
friendly country by remaining in it, while we might be living at 
the expense of our enemies. + 

Moreover, the Successors needed a good deal of money to pay 
their armies, to provide food, arms, and equipment, and to keep 
officers and men in good humour by means of gifts and 
gratuities of various kinds.? Their precarious political situa- 
tion, their lack of any legitimate claim to power, forced them 
to be prodigal and ostentatious in their relations with their own 
court and administration and with the allied and subject Greek 
cities. Their prodigality in this respect was fabulous: they gave 
large gifts and subsidies to cities, various Swpeai (including 
estates) to their friends and to their staff, and lavish bribes to 
the officers and soldiers of their enemies in order to induce them 
to betray their masters.*? They built new cities and rebuilt 
existing ones. I shall refer later in greater detail to their new 
capitals: Antigoneia, Cassandreia, Lysimacheia, Thessalonice, 
Demetrias ; and to their enlargement and remodelling of cities, 
e.g. Smyrna, Ephesus (synoecism with Colophon and Lebedos), 
Teos and Lebedos, Colophon, Antigoneia in Troas, and others, 
not to speak of the many colonies in Asia Minor and Syria.* 
And, last but not least, many of them (not, however, Ptolemy 
and Lysimachus) lived in unparalleled personal luxury, and 
spent enormous sums on household, banquets, and women.'® 
| * Plut. Phoc. 26. 
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This vast expenditure could not be defrayed by the revenue 
from stabilized and orderly taxation, and other sources had 
to be drawn upon, such as war contributions imposed on the 
allied and subject Greek cities, the only centres where money 
was to be found. These contributions sometimes took the form 
of auxiliary troops paid by the cities or, more frequently, of 
ships supplied by the cities for the navy. In most cases they 
were paid in money in the form of regular tribute ($6po, or of 
crowns (orédavot), or of irregular contributions (апофораг). АП 
the Successors had recourse to these sources of supply in order 
to finance their military operations. Antipater did so after 
Triparadisos;* also Eumenesf and especially Antigonus and 
Demetrius. Plutarch quotes a saying of Antigonus: 'Antigonus 
exacted contributions with severity. When some one objected 
“But Alexander was not so harsh”, "No doubt", he replied, 
“for he was reaping Asia, whereas I am р1еапіпр.''{ Апа in 
his letter to Scepsis Antigonus himself recognized how heavily 
this burden lay on the cities: ‘Seeing the annoyance that you 
and the other allies suffer from the military service and the 
expenditure.” § 

Some particular instances may be quoted. In a letter to 
Miletus Ptolemy II mentions his father's and his own various 
benefactions to the city, especially a benefaction of Soter: 
‘Having relieved you of the harsh and oppressive taxes and 
of the tolls that certain of the kings had imposed on you. || 
The date of this benefaction of Soter is unknown. It has been 
suggested that Soter ruled over Miletus in 314—313 B.C. and that 
therefore the kings who subjected the Milesians to oppressive 
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taxation were the Persian and Carian kings and Alexander or 
Antigonus. I do not think that Ptolemy Soter (if Philadelphus 
is quoting him) or Philadelphus himself would include Alex- 
ander among ‘certain of the kings’; the expression implies a 
good deal of blame and disapproval, and he would not refer to 
Antigonus alone in the plural. Lf, however, we take the 
‘kings’ of the inscription to be the rivals and enemies of Soter, 
Antigonus and Demetrius, the tone of Soter’s or Philadelphus’ 
remark is easily understood. The difficulty is that it is not easy 
to find time between Demetrius (295/4 B.C.) and Lysimachus 
(289/8 в.с.) for even a short rule of Soter over Miletus, nor 
is it mentioned in our sources. In itself, however, a temporary 
seizure of Miletus by Soter immediately after the rule of 
Demetrius is not at all impossible," 

After the short period of considerate treatment by Soter, 
Miletus under the rule of Lysimachus once more lived through 
hard times. An inscription from Miletus mentions á loan con- 
tracted by the city in order to provide the money 'of which 
we must pay King Lysimachus the second instalment'.* The 
payment to Lysimachus was probably either a contribution or 
a regular ġopos. The same seems to be true in the case of Eretria 
in Euboea, which paid Demetrius yearly 200 talents.] In 
addition, there were at this time Eretrian ships in the fleet of 
Demetrius (302 B.c.)f. Severe pressure may also have been 
exerted by Demetrius on the members of the Island League, 
Certain inscriptions of the early third century B.C. refer to 
loans contracted by the cities, probably at Delos, the great 
money centre of the Aegean. Such a loan was obtained by the 
cities of Amorgos,§ and another by some other cities of the 
islands. Philocles, Philadelphus’ admiral, assisted the Delians 
(about 280 B.c.) to collect these loans.| They were probably 
contracted in order to pay to Demetrius the elodopai which 
Ptolemy Soter remitted to the Islanders. We again meet 
another agent of Philadelphus engaged on the same business, 
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collecting debts at Carthaea in Ceos,* It is very probable 
that Demetrius, in order to get his contributions paid, ordered 
some of the cities to introduce new taxes.| To contract a loan 
is not always a sign of financial ruin, but, in the ancient world 
at least, it betokened great financial stress. One realizes how 
severe this stress was when one reads the famous law of 
Ephesus about mortgaged property, dating from about 297 
B.c. The conditions were so unstable, and money was so scarce, 
that landowners found no buyers when they wanted to sell 
their land in order to pay off mortgages. In speaking of the 
union (synoecism) of Teos and Lebedos Antigonus mentions the 
foreign loans contracted by Lebedos (below, p. 155 f.) 

The heavy financial burden imposed by the Successors on the 
cities of the islands and of Asia Minor contributed to make 
the conditions of life in them precarious and unstable. We hear 
occasionally of disturbances, probably of a political and social 
character (rapayai), which took place at Carthaea in Ceos and 
were settled by the intervention of Philocles and Bacchon, the 
well-known agents of Soter and Philadelphus in the Aegean.§ 
similar disturbances occurred at Ios, where some slaves escaped 
from their masters, and enrolled, probably asrowers, in undecked 
vessels (7Aoia афракта). They were restored to their masters by 
Zenon, Soter's admiral|| The trouble did not cease with the 
passing of the Successors. I shall return to the subject in the 
next chapter. 

The struggle of the Successors for continental Greece was a 
source of far greater evils. Greece at this time was still the 
prize most coveted by them. They all endeavoured, by various 
means, to have her on their side. The method of Antipater 
before and after the Lamian war was to keep garrisons in the 
most Important cities and to establish in most of them an 
oligarchy or à tyranny. This system was inherited by Cassan- 
der. Their enemies protested against it, insisting on the 
observance of the principles of the Corinthian League: that 
the cities should be completely free and autonomous under the 
general hegemony of the king. Consequently the cities were re- 
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peatedly proclaimed free and independent, first by Polyperchon, 
then by Antigonus and Demetrius and Ptolemy, and finally 
by Ptolemy again. This policy kept most of the cities in a con- 
stantly recurring state of war, and each outbreak of war 
brought in its train civil strife within them. The conditions 
recall in some measure the period of anarchy that prevailed 
shortly before Philip’s day. We may accordingly apply to 
them, mutatis mutandis, the poignant description of this last 
period given by Isocrates in his Panath. 258: ‘Of all the 
Hellenic cities [other than Sparta], many as they are, not a 
ingle one can be mentioned or found which has not been 
involved іп the calamities that are wont to befall cities . 
civil strife, slaughter, unlawful exile, seizure of wealth, outs 
rage to women and children, change of constitution, abolition 
of debts and redistribution of land . 

I may quote in support of this statement a few examples 
drawn from the years 318-314, years that are so vividly 
described by Diodorus. The proclamation of liberty by Poly- 
perchon was followed by his letter to Argos and other cities 
in which he recommended the execution of some of the 
supporters of Antipater and the exile of the rest, and of course 
the confiscation of their property, to deprive them of the 
means of supporting Cassander. These recommendations were 
repeated a second time, with the result that many of the 
Peloponnesian cities followed the advice, and that murder and. 
exile were rife in some of them (318 B.c.),* In 315 Apollonides, 
Cassander's general, suppressed a revolt at Argos in a ruthless 
way. He shut up 500 of his opponents in the prytaneton, and 
burned them alive. Of the rest some were killed, the others 
exiled.f In the same year Cassander seized Orchomenos in 
Boeotia and captured all the friends of Alexander, son of Poly- 
perchon, who had taken refuge in the sanctuary of Artemis. He 
permitted the Orchomenians to deal with them as they D 
They dragged the refugees out of the sanctuary and massacrec 
them all, ‘in violation of Greek international usage’ (барі 
та. коша там ЕАМфушу vóta), remarks Diodorus—or Hierony- 
mus. 


* Diod. xviii. 57. I. and 69, 3-4. f Diod. xix. 63. 2. 
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Such recourse to murder and executions was not due to any 
special cruelty in the character of Cassander. Aristodemus, 
Antigonus' general in Greece, who went there in 314 in order 
to liberate the cities, acted in exactly the same way. For 
instance, he was prevented from liberating Aegium because 
his soldiers began to pillage the city: many of the citizens were 
killed and almost all the houses were destroyed. At Dyme in 
Achaea, while the citizens were trying to take the acropolis 
and to capture Cassander's garrison, Alexander arrived and 
seized the city. Of the Dymaeans he killed some and exiled 
many. Then Aristodemus’ soldiers arrived, and with their help 
the Dymaeans took the acropolis: almost all who were in it were 
killed, and many Dymaeans, friends of Alexander, suffered 
the same fate.* Again, Cratesipolis, the wife of Alexander, in 
the same year 314, after having crushed a revolt of the Sicyon- 
lan, crucified thirty of the leaders. The conduct of Demetrius 
himself, the great liberator, was precisely the same. In 303, 
when the union of hearts was proclaimed in Greece, he took 
Orchomenos in Arcadia and captured Polyperchon’s garrison. 
He crucified outside the city Stromblichus, the commander of 
the garrison, and about eighty of those who were hostile о Шт. 
Examples might be multiplied. One has only toread the pitiable 
story of Sicyon before Aratus" coup de marn, as told by Diodorus 
and Plutarch, or to recall the history of Thebes in this period or 
the well-known vicissitudes of Athens, in order to realize what 
the warsof succession meant for Greece. Menander occasionally 
gives eloquent expression to the feelings of Greece at this time.t 
Devastation of territories, war contributions, and requisitions 
must be included in the sum of the sufferings of the country. 
In comparison with these, the fate of the islands and of the 
cities of Asia Minor was a fortunate one. 

Yet we must be careful not to exaggerate the dark side of 
the picture. Greece certainly suffered heavily, for the old 
Greek customs of war still prevailed and these were exceed- 
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wars in Greece were sometimes obliged to adapt themselves to 
the inveterate brutality of their allies or enemies. But there 
was no tendency on their part to make war more cruel and 
more ruinous than usual. In the annals of their wars we find 
no evidence of wholesale destruction of cities, of the massacre 
of entire populations, or of the enslavement of women and 
children. In their struggles among themselves outside Greece 
they tried to be as humane and as chivalrous as possible. They 
did not extend the Greek customs of war to their new countries. 
And in dealing with the Greek cities, while they sowed discord 
and destruction with one hand, with the other they helped the 
cities by gifts and grants. They struck hard from time to time, 
but they had great regard for the public opinion of Greece and 
tried to avoid unnecessary cruelty and harshness. Greece was 
in a state of unrest, wars and revolutions were in the air, social 
and economic contrasts were becoming more and more pro- 
nounced. But the workless and homeless population of Greece 
found relief in the new territories in the East and in the armies 
of the Successors. 

However, even war itself was not in all respects a source of 
evil in the economic life of the Greek and Oriental world of the 
period, Though seemingly a paradox, this is a fact, and a fact 
of some importance. This beneficent aspect of the wars of the 
Successors was almost entirely the outcome of the character 
of their armies, which was unique in its kind and in world 
history. The armies of the Epigoni were quite different and 
will be described, in their economic and social aspects, later in 
this book. The armies of the Successors have been compared 
with those of the condottieri of medieval history. But, m my 
opinion, there is not the slightest resemblance between them. 
I propose therefore to deal with the subject in greater detail 
than might be expected in an economic history because, as I 
have indicated, the army was, in itself, probably one of the 
most important factors, not only in the political, but also in 
the social and economic life of the period under review, 

Alexander's army was never demobilized after his death. It 
was distributed among the various satraps of the monarchy, 
the kernel remaining in the hands of the central government. 
It was kept mobilized and ready for war at least until the battle 
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of Ipsus, and even later, alike by the central government and 
by those who opposed it. In a certain sense it was a permanent 
army under the command of one or other of the successors 
of Alexander. Perdiccas, Antipater, Antigonus, Eumenes, 
Polyperchon, and again Antigonus and Demetrius, were suc- 
cessively in command of the main body of the Grande Armée. 
Aiter Ipsus, first Demetrius, then his son Antigonus, retained 
a part of this main body, while Seleucus, Lysimachus, and 
Ptolemy increased their shares of it by the addition of various 
contingents. The Macedonian army of Cassander was to some 
extent an exception. It was a revival of the Macedonian army 
of Philip, and of Alexander before his great expedition. 

Never demobilized, the great army of Alexander was almost 
constantly moving from place to place, fighting or ready to 
fight. It would spend short periods in winter quarters, and 
detachments would be stationed from time to time as garrisons 
in various cities. This is true, above all, of the Macedonian 
infantry and cavalry. The auxiliary contingents—mercenaries, 
allies, and foreign detachments—were added to this kernel or 
withdrawn from it according to circumstances. 

The army of the Successors was not only an instrument of 
war in their hands; it was in some sort a body politic, a mobile 
State and court, for on the support of the army depended the 
political existence of its commanders. This aspect of the army 
is especially prominent in the history of Perdiccas, and in 
the struggle between Eumenes and Antigonus. Aslong as the 
army—generals, officers, and men—supported the commander, 
he was a factor in the political life of the time, As soon as it 
betrayed him he was lost, until he was able to find another 
army to support him. Such betrayals were frequent in the 
annals of the Successors, the army passing with the greatest 
readiness to the other side after and even before a decisive 
battle. One of the most powerful weapons of the time in the 
ranks of a hostile army was a clever and well-organized propa- 
ganda, supplemented by bribes. Nor were cases of mutiny 
infrequent, even among the Macedonians.“ In fact the armies 
of the Successors were not so much instruments in their hands 
as their ovppayat, their commilitones, their associates—in this 
resembling the Greek cities. They obeyed their commanders 
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—again like the Greek cities—so long as they were well- 
disposed (evos) towards them." This evvoia depended on 
various things. First and foremost, on good and regular pay 
and on frequent opportunities of spoil and plunder; and, 
closely connected therewith, on the skill and the luck of the 
commander and on his way of dealing with his men. 

Considerations of a higher and more ideal character played 
an almost negligible part in the relations between the com- 
manders and their armies. The armies, except that in Mace- 
donia, were large bodies, constantly on the move, of practically 
homeless men, fighting not for their country but to support 
the personal ambition of their commander and to conquer for 
his benefit foreign territories in which they had no interest. 
Their real home was their ever-shiftmg camp, where they 
bestowed their families, their money, and their belongings. 
This camp with its baggage (amocxeval) formed their moving 
polis, and for these they were ready to fight and to die and, on 
occasion, to betray their leaders, There was, no doubt, among 
them a certain national and professional pride, which made the 
Macedonians excellent fighters when they were facing in a 
pitched battle an equal or inferior enemy. 

Loyalty to the house of Philip and Alexander (so long as this 
house existed) was a factor of very little importance. At the 
outset it influenced in some degree the behaviour of the Mace- 
donian armies. But this attachment to the dynasty was very 
short-lived; nor was it as yet replaced by allegiance to any 
other ruling house possessing claims to power based on hered- 
ity. Again, we hear almost nothing of religion influencing in 
any appreciable degree the political behaviour of the army. The 
cult of Alexander—in some form or other—may have existed 
in the camps. We know nothing about it, except for the 
famous tent of Alexander in the camp of Eumenes. Whether 
the Successors encouraged displays of religious feeling (if there 
were any) in their fayour, such as we hear of in Greek cities, 
we do not know. The dynastic cults of which we have know- 
ledge were developed not in the camps but in Greek cities, 
subject or allied to the Successors. 

The great wandering armies of these rulers were anew pheno- 
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lifé of the Hellenistic world. Large forces of professional 
soldiers, well trained in military craft, were continuously main- 
tained. The kernel of each was composed of Macedonians, but 
this was surrounded by contingents of different nationahties: 
Greeks, Thracians, Illyrians, Iranians, Anatolians, Semites, 
and Indians, which taken together formed a host as strong 
numerically as the main body of Macedonians. The camp, 
therefore, was a medley of nations and languages, a true 
reflection of Alexander's empire and of the Hellenistic world 
of that time, Distinctions were not lacking between classes 
and between rich and poor. The aristocracy was formed by the 
officers of various ranks (their hierarchy is little known) of 
the various military units. The Macedonians were, of course, 
richer and prouder than the rest of the army. Among them the 
horsemen ranked before the foot. Between the combatants 
and the civilians of the camp stood the large mass of techni- 
cians of various kinds: engineers and mechanics for the siege- 
machines and the artillery, interpreters and guides, doctors and 
veterinaries, and so forth. 

And lastly, thousands of civilians accompanied the army: 
wives and concubines of the officers and soldiers, their children, 
their servants and slaves. Any one who reads the description 
of the baggage-train (dzoexevat) of the army of Eumenes in 
Plutarch and Diodorus, or the story of the death in his camp of 
the Indian general Ceteus, and of the contest between his two 
wives for the honour of dying with him, will realize what à 
vast multitude of men, women, children, and animals lived in 
or near the camp of the army. Add to these the merchants, 
money-lenders, traffickers in booty, professional hetaerae, and 
so forth, and it will be apparent that a Hellenistic army of 
this period was an enormous moving city, comparable to the 
moving cities of the Oriental nomads in eastern Europe and 
in Asia,?7 

The fleets of this period were somewhat different. The ships 
were too small to carry the arooxeval, and the train of the 
fleet remained on land. The description of the fleet of Demetrius 
during the siege of Rhodes will show that a fleet in its own way 
resembled the mobile camps of the land armies. The war-shrps 
(200) and the transports carrying troops (170) were accom- 
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panied by a much larger number of other ships: these included 
the pirates, faithful allies of Antigonus and Demetrius, and 
adepts in the arts of devastating a country and of capturing 
enemy merchantmen; and the ships that carried the regular 
supplies for the naval and military forces. In addition there 
were various private vessels around the fleet of Demetrius 
intent on earning money by one means or another, ready to 
sell foodstuffs to besiegers or besieged alike according to cir- 
cumstances, and nearly a thousand private merchantmen pre- 
pared in case of the capture of the opulent city of Rhodes to 
buy booty and slaves from the conquerors.'* 

The camp of an army was thus a large moving city, or rather 
a moving capital, containing a population larger than that of 
many Greek capitals; and moreover a wealthy city. The 
generals and officers of the armies of the Successors were, most 
of them, very rich men, in this respect comparable to the 
generals and officers of Alexander's army. There are occasional 
references to large sums in coin being carried about by them.” 
Some of the common soldiers also had substantial savings 
which they had accumulated during their long service. This 
money did not lie idle. We hear of loans made to the generals 
by the officers, and we may safely assume that the officers lent 
money not only to their superiors but also to their subordinates, 
or borrowed from them. The whole of the army, therefore, 
with the civilians who accompanied it, formed an enormous 
business concern. Money flowed freely from the belts of the 
soldiers into the chests of the civilians and vice versa. Part of 
the money remained, no doubt, in the countries through which 
the army passed or where it had its winter quarters; but this 
part was small, for the army as a rule did not purchase but 
requisitioned what 1t needed.*° 

Though the armies of the Successors were practically on a 
permanent footing, the officers and men composing the various 
units were gradually changing. The sexagenarians who formed 
the body known as the ‘silver shields" of Eumenes soon dis- 
appeared. Very few soldiers who had fought in the army of 
Alexander were still alive at the time of the battle of Ipsus, and 
hardly any at the time of the battle of Corupedion. Many 
fell in the wars. It is misleading to say that the losses in the 
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battles of the Successors were small: in the few cases where we 
possess reliable information we see that they were considerable. 
In Cappadocia, for instance, Eumenes in 320 B.C. lost 8,000 
men in the engagement with Antigonus. His army consisted 
of about 20,000 foot and 5,000 horse, while Antigonus had a 
much smaller force—ro,ooo infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 30 
elephants. In the battle of Paraetacene (317) Antigonus had 
about 36,800 men all told, Eumenes 41,000. Antigonus lost 
3,700 foot and 54 horse killed, and 4,000 wounded, that is to 
say about one-fifth of his force. The losses of Eumenes were 
much smaller—about 500 to 600 killed and goo wounded. The 
battle in Gabiene cost Antigonus, whose army was a little 
smaller than at Paraetacene, 5,000 men of his heavy infantry 
alone. Finally, at Gaza Demetrius’ army of 17,000 lost 500 
killed and 8,000 prisoners.* 

It is unnecessary to refer to the frequent cases of surrender 
byentire armies. Those who thus became captives (alxudAoroi) 
were treated kindly. Wholesale massacres or the sale of the 
captives into slavery were exceptional during the great wars 
of the kings, more frequent in the small internecine wars in 
Greece. The prisoners either took the oath of allegiance to the 
victors and were incorporated in their armies, or were bought 
back (Avrpodv) by their own commanders or by others who 
might be interested in them. Thus at the siege of Rhodes a 
tariff was set up by Demetrius and the Rhodians for the 
alypadwrot (1,000 drachmae for a free man, 500 for a slave).T 
Surrenders were therefore always advantageous to the victors: 
if the prisoners did not go to swell their armies, they were at 
least a good source of profit, probably both for the commander 
and for individual officers and men. 

Most of the Macedonians who were discharged on account of 
age or infirmity were probably settled in one of the numerous 
military colonies founded by the Successors, especially in Asia 
Minor and in Syria ; some of the discharged men returned home. 


* Cappadocia (320 B.c.): Diod. xviii. 40. 7; cf. Arr. rà perá "AMfavBpor 
43 (Roos). Paraetacene (317 B.C): Diod. xix. 27-31, esp. 3r. 5. Gabiene: 
Diod. xix. 43. г. Gaza (312 B.C]: xix. 85, 3. 

t Diod. xx. 84. 6. Cf. the episode of Mallos in Cilicia, where Ptolemy sold 
into slavery those who survived the assault, Diod. xix. 79. 6 (312 n.c.). 
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Vacancies due to death or discharge were filled by new recruits, 
some of whom came from Macedonia. But the rulers of 
Macedonia soon reserved it as a recruiting ground for them- 
selves. How the others filled the gaps in their Macedonian 
phalanx and cavalry is unknown. They probably recruited 
children of Macedonian soldiers, either born and educated in 
the camps or born in the earlier military colonies, especially 
those of Alexander. The later method of recruiting estab- 
lished by the Epigoni was not yet developed. 

The position in Egypt is a separate question. The system of 
settled soldiers, military cleruchs who did not form separate 
communities like the military colonies of Alexander and of his 
Asiatic successors, was probably not a creation of Philadelphus 
but must be traced back to Soter. A large proportion of the 
first settlers of Ptolemais, the Greek capital of southern Egypt, 
were soldiers. We learn incidentally that the 8,000 soldiers 
captured at Gaza were settled in Egypt." 

How the Successors dealt with mercenaries when they finished 
their term of service or were invalided we do not know, Some- 
times land was assigned to them. We have an instance of this 
at Cassandreia in 279 B.C., when the demagogue Apollodorus 
procured allotments of land in Pallene for the mercenaries of 
Eurydice. At Theangela (in Caria) the soldiers who surren- 
dered to Eupolemus about 315-314 B.c, and took service with 
him received land or were confirmed in their rights as land- 
holders. I am inclined to think that the same happened at 
Aspendus in 310-306 or 301-298, when mercenaries—Pamphy- 
lians, Lycians, Cretans, Greeks, Pisidians—received the city 
franchise by a special decree after a successful war, probably on 
the recommendation of Ptolemy Soter. ] think it very pro- 
bable that at least some of them received at the same time 
allotments of land somewhere near Aspendus, in part perhaps 
in the territory of the city, for it is difficult to see what value 
the franchise would have had for merely temporary guests of 
Aspendus. We have a similar case later (244 B.c.), when the 
soldiers settled at Magnesia on the Sipylus and at Palaemag- 
пеѕіа received the franchise from Smyrna. 

The retired officers and discharged soldiers formed a new 
and important class of men, many of whom did not remain in 
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the Eastern monarchies but returned probably to Greece and 
Asia Minor. They were for the most part in easy circum- 
stances, and we occasionally. hear of some of them. Such 
were Gorgos of Iasus, the former ómAodiAa£t of Alexander,* 
Thersippus of Nesos,t Malusius of Gargara,t Laomedon from 
Mitylene, controller of barbarian prisoners of war (èri rots 
alypaAoroi ВарВарое) under Alexander, and one of his trier- 
archs, later (323 B.C.) governor of Syria; his son Larichus 
became a highly honoured immhabitant of Priene.§ To the same 
group belonged the well-known Caranus, a Macedonian of noble 
origin, whose lavish wedding-feast was described by Hippo- 
lochus in a letter to Lynceus, the famous contemporary and 
pupil of Theophrastus. The wealth of Caranus was certainly 
fabulous, and we are justified in supposing that either he him- 
self or his father had acquired it in the service of Alexander.| 
And finally, there is much probability m the suggestion of 
L. Robert that the foreigners (two of them Macedonians) who 
in the time of Antigonus (between 31r and 306) subscribed 
large sums of money for the inclusion of the site of the 'old 
city" (rakaa том) in Colophon were officers. of Alexander's 
army, who may have been impelled by public spirit or by some 
consideration of self-interest. While many of these officers 
were satisfied with being prominent citizens of their native city 
or of their new place of residence, others were more ambitious. 
In Asia Minor before Alexander's day many cities had been 
ruled by tyrants, who were protected and sometimes appointed 
by the Persian kings. The best-known instances are the dynasty 
of Hecatomnus and Mausolus, the tyrants of Halicarnassus, the 
Gongylids and Demaratidsof Pergamon, the well-known tyrant- 
philosopher Hermeias of Atarneus, Mamia the tyrant-queen of 
Aeolis, and Nicagoras of Zeleia. The tradition was still alive 
in the time of Alexander, and even in the days of the Succes- 
sors there were still some tyrants of this type. It is not 
surprising that some of Alexander's officers, who possessed 





* SI(G3 312; Ephippus afud Athen. xii 538b (F. Jacoby, F. Gr, Hist. 
126, fr. 5); cl. S.I.G.? 307. 

t O.G.I. 4. t 5.1.62 330. 

8 Inschr. v. Fr. 18; O.G. 215. 

| Athen. iv, I28c, ff. ; cf. H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich, IT, no. 412: Kdpaveg. 
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wealth and military expe ience, should, in the turmoil of the 

ceding period, become tyrants of cities where the tyranni- 
cal tradition was still alive. Such was probably Eupolemus, 
tyrant of [asus in the late fourth century.? 

These wealthy and ambitious men brouglit large sums of 
money with them, and certainly invested this money in one 
way or another in their cities. Money was also spent freely in 
the Greek cities by mercenaries or Macedonians still in military 
service—milites gloriosi—when on leave of absence or, in the 
case of mercenaries, looking for employment (and large groups 
of these are referred to as waiting in various places, especially 
at Taenarum, for opportunities of service). 

War therefore was to a certain extent a beneficial factor in 
the economic life of this period. It put into circulation large 
sums of money which had formed Alexander's reserve fund. 
This money stimulated commerce, as did also the brisk traffic 
that developed in and around the camps. Many war-profiteers, 
besides officers and soldiers, became rich, and the large demand 
for arms, ships, and engines of war, stimulated the corre- 
sponding branches of industry, Sometimes even the supplies 
required for the subsistence of the army and the material for 
munitions may have been bought and not requisitioned from 
the population. 

But war, important as it was, did not exert a dominating 
influence on the economic evolution of Alexander's empire 
durng the comparatively short period of the rule of the 
Successors. Always in danger of losing their hold on the army 
and on the territories which they governed, always either 
preparing for war or actually engaged in 11,24 these rulers had 
little time and leisure for the organization of their satrapies or 
kingdoms on a stable basis. Nevertheless it is surprising how 
much they achieved in this respect. We know very little of the 
measures they adopted, but those of which we do know are 
important, and some of them had a decisive influence on the 
economic development of the regions concerned. 

Ican only deal briefly with this topic inthe present book. The 
main difficulty with which the Successors were faced did not lie 
in their Oriental territories. There they had inherited a solid 
and reliable system of administration, taxation, and economic 
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organization from Alexander, who in his turn had taken it over, 
at least in part, from the Persian kings. Their real difficulty 
lay with their Greek subjects in the East. There is no doubt 
that in respect of the Greek cities of Asia Minor both Alexander 
and the Successors regarded themselves as heirs of the Persian 
kings, who certainly always, and especially after the treaty of 
Antalcidas (386 B.c.), had dealt with these cities as with their 
own subjects, to whom they might or might not grant a certain 
degree of autonomy. Though Alexander liberated the Greek 
cities of Asia, he probably did not treat them as he treated the 
free cities of Greece proper, that is to say, he never admitted 
them into the Corinthian Federation and never made separate 
treaties of alliance with them. He granted them, as an act of 
grace, a certain and sometimes a large amount of liberty and 
autonomy, but probably nothing further. His policy im thts 
respect was adopted by the Successors, who always regarded 
the old cities of Asia Minor as their subjects, and acted accord- 
ingly.2* 

The trouble, however, was that the Greek cities never 
accepted this state of things. They always hoped in some way 
to recover their full liberty, and in consequence they lent their 
moral and political support to one or other of the rival pre- 
tenders to the succession of Alexander according to the degree 
of belief that they placed in his promises, promises in which full 
liberty played a prominent part. It is melancholy to see how 
the leading Greek cities shifted their support from one pre- 
tender to another, so that stability in this respect was never 
attamed.*° 

When one or other of the rivals enjoyed more or less undis- 
turbed control over the Greek cities of Asia Minor, he would 
endeavour in various ways to give some degree of stability to 
his relations with them, with the object of securing their 
permanent support while maintaining the basic principle that 
the cities were to be regarded as subjects, not as allies. Some 
of them, for example Antigonus and Demetrius, were prepared 
to go very far in granting liberty and autonomy to the cities, 
in treating them in fact as allies, not as subjects, and in con- 
ferring on them tax exemptions and lavish gifts. On the other 
hand, Lysimachus and Ptolemy tried by various methods to 
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bring home to the cities that they were not Independent States 
but subject communities, liable to tribute and to military 
occupation by detachments of the ruler’s army. 

But the constant state of warfare defeated all attempts to 
find a modus vivendi acceptable to both parties, and reduced the 
situation to confusion and almost to anarchy. This instability 
of conditions explains the adoption of several measures which 
had direct or indirect economic consequences. Though they 
never attempted to change the type of economic system estab- 
lished in the Greek city-states, the Successors tried m various 
ways to get rid of those elements in it which were particularly 
unsound and mischievous. In this respect there was no differ- 
ence between the more rigorous and the more liberal rulers of 
the Greek cities, between Lysimachus and Ptolemy on the one 
hand and Antigonus and Demetrius on the other. 

One of the most striking features of Greek economy was its 
minute subdivision, hundreds of independent units endeavour- 
ing to live in economic self-sufficiency, very often to the detri- 
ment of their neighbours, and always without regard for their 
interests, while they in turn pursued exactly the same policy. 
The rulers, impatient of this state of things, tried by sundry 
devices to overcome it, both in its political and its économic 
aspects. 

Much interest attaches to the various types of federations or 
leagues of cities in the time of Alexander and under the 
Successors. This is not the place to deal with them in detail: 
a few words will suffice. Some of the leagues had existed before, 
such as the lonian, Aeolian, Ilian(?), Lycian, and Carian 
leagues in Asia Minor. They were certainly restored to life 
either by Alexander or by the Successors. Others were new 
creations of the latter. The best known and the most important 
of them was the federation of the Islanders, first created by 
Antigonus and inherited from him by the Ptolemies. It was 
undoubtedly a political organization that had economic conse- 
quences, since it helped the rulers of the time to curb the 
pirates of the Aegean. Much less is known of the leagues of 
Asia Minor. Modern scholars are not agreed about their 
character. Some regard them as merely religious associations, 
others are inclined to think that they were at the same time 
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nstrative units. However this may be, the establish- 
meek = closer contact between several cities of the same region 
was a device directed against the isolation, political, social, and 
economic, of the single cities.*? 

Of little less importance were the attempts of many of the 
Successors to merge several small cities into a larger, richer, and 
more reliable State. This was done by synoecism (Tuvos), 
of which there are several examples in the period under review. 
The conditions under which Antigonus intended to carry out 
the synoecism of Teos and Lebedos are well known. Our 
information is less good as regards the enlargement of Colo- 
phon at about the same time, and we know even less of the 
method whereby the city of Scepsis and some other : 
cities were incorporated into Antigoneia, the new city founded 
by Antigonus in the Troad.' Synoecism was carried out on a 
very largescale by Lysimachus in the case of Ephesus, Colophon, 
and Lebedos. | 

It is highly probable that most of such synoecisms were 
carried out with the object of strengthening the cities economi- 
cally and financially. Small cities with small territories and a 
restricted population were prone—as repeatedly happened— 
to borrow sums which they would be unable to repay either 
from their own richer citizens or from foreign cities, temples, or 
individuals, to overload their own people with liturgies and 
compulsory gifts or loans, to claim rights of property over land 
that belonged to neighbouring cities (as for instance in the cases 
of Priene and Samos), and so forth. All this they did in order 
to secure for their own population a certain standard of mater- 
ial and cultural ease, if not to avert extreme poverty and 
starvation. This aspect of the life of the Greek cities will be 
more fully treated later in this book. Their economic and 
financial difficulties constantly led to interminable lawsuits, 
to civil wars, and to armed conflicts with their neighbours, 
which caused them to look for help from outside, naturally 
from their overlords, the temporary rulers of some portion of 
the Greek world. Tothem the Greek cities frequently appealed 
for material or political assistance. 

Now the new overlords, as has been said, were keenly inter- 
ested in the material prosperity of the Greek cities in their 
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respective satrapies or kingdoms. Most of the cities were 
expected to pay to the overlord regular tribute and, in case of 
war, irregular contributions [see above, pp. 137 ff.), and they fur- 
nished the most natural market for the disposal of the surplus 
gram, wine, olive-oil, cattle, and the like, produced on his 
extensive domains, domains mostly inherited by him from the 
former rulers of the country. The prosperity of the cities had 
moreover this advantage, that they were less likely if prosper- 
ous than if indigent to betray their temporary master and go 
over to his rivals, 

The rulers believed that one of the main reasons why the 
cities were poor and in distress was that there were too many of 
them, and for this they thought synoecism an excellent cure. 
They therefore tried to convince the cities of the merits of 
their remedy and to induce them of their own will and decision 
to carry out a union with their neighbours. In this they mostly 
failed, and thereupon had recourse to compulsion, under the 
cloak of benevolent guidance. This is what happened in the 
case of Teos and Lebedos, in that of Scepsis, and in that of 
Ephesus, not to speak of the creation of the large capitals of 
the Successors, to which I shall come presently.23 

Such was the policy of the new overlords of the Greek world 
in respect of the Greek cities in their dominions, especially in 
Asia Minor. The situation in Greece proper and in the islands 
was of course more difficult and complicated. | 

The Successors were far less trammelled in those parts of 
their possessions which had had no experience of Greek political 
conditions and were consequently much more manageable and 
obedient than the liberty-loving Greeks. We have unfortu- 
nately little information with regard to their administration 
of these regions, but it is certain that they all took up the work 
where Alexander had left it and gave it a wide extension. This 
is true especially of the work of colonizing and hellenizing the 
Near East and the northern part of the Balkan peninsula. 

Ptolemy Soter, who ruled Egypt during a long life, developed 
Alexandria on a broad and generous scale, making it both his 
capital and one of the largest and most beautiful cities of the 
Greek world. To Alexandria he added a second Greek city and 
a second capital, Ptolemais in southern Egypt. Alexandria was 
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intended as a counterpart to Memphis, Ptolemais as a counter- 
part to Thebes, perhaps also as an Alexandria in the south, the 
centre of the commercial relations between Egypt and central 
Africa and Arabia. But Soter was not so discerning as Alex- 
ander, for Ptolemais never became a second Alexandria. 

In order to rival Alexandria, the other rulers, one after 
another, built new capitals for their new kingdoms: Lysima- 
cheia, Cassandreia, Thessalonice, Demetrias in Europe; Anti- 
goneia, subsequently replaced by Antioch on the Orontes, in 
Syria, They also replaced some former centres of Greek trade 
with the East by new Greek trading cities. Such were, for 
example, the harbours of Antioch, Seleuceia in Pieria, and 
Laodicea. The first replaced the half-Athenian prosperous port 
of Al-Mina, of which I have spoken above; the second inherited, 
in one way or another, the commercial activity of the ancient 
Phoenician city of Ugarit (Ras Shamra), opposite Cyprus. 

Other foundations of the Successors were of a somewhat 
different character. They were intended to be both military 
strongholds of the new empires and centres of Macedonian and 
Greek economic, especially agricultural, life. Such was for 
instance Apamea in Syria, the military capital of Seleucus 
kingdom. Such were also the many scores of military colonies 
of different types, some of them rural settlements, but most of 
them regular cities, established all over the East and in the 
northern part of the Balkan peninsula. The most conspicuous 
work of this kind was that done by Seleucus (and continued 
by his two successors) in Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Iran. We know much less of that done by his predecessors; 
there is very little evidence for the colonies said to have been 
founded by Perdiccas in Palestine and Transjordania. 

Alongside of the military colonies many purely civil settle- 
ments were established in all the kingdoms, and protection was 
certainly given to those settlers who, in ever-increasing num- 
bers and at their own risk, came to the East and took up their 
abode in the new Greek cities, in Oriental towns, or in villages. 
Thus it came about that the Greek population of the East 
steadily and rapidly increased under the Successors, and that 
this growth was never arrested during almost a hundred 
from the death of Alexander. It is regrettable that we have no 
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statistics: all the attempts of modern scholars to estimat 
Greek population of the East in the Hellenistic period are 
founded on very inadequate data. 

This great colonizing activity in the East and to a certain 
extent in the north of Alexander's empire had an enormous 
influence on the trend of its economic development. The rapid 
growth of Alexandria and later of Antioch, and the splendid 
expansion of the other cities near Antioch and of Seleuceia in 
Babylonia show that the efforts of Alexander and of the 
Successors bore good fruit. While war raged in Asia Minor, 
Greece, and parts of Syria, Egypt after the invasion of Per- 
diccas enjoyed peace, as did also so much of Syria as came later 
under Seleucid rule after the clash between Eumenes and 
Antigonus and the expedition of Demetrius. Thus Egypt, part 
of Syria, and Mesopotamia probably attained a high degree of 
prosperity. Though no direct evidence is available, we may 
take it as certain that trade rapidly developed in the Near 
East, that agriculture was stimulated by the new methods of 
cultivation imported by the Greeks, and that industry en- 
joyed a wider and richer market. 

The wealth of what had been Alexander's Eastern empire is 
incidentally illustrated by two passages referring to the period 
soon after his death. Both of them relate to Antigonus the 
One-eyed. In 319 B.c.* Antigonus, who had been appointed by 
Antipater commander with full powers (uparyyós airoxparap) 
in Asia, decided after Antipater's death not to obey the kings 
and their guardians, He already had a strong army, but he was 
confident that he could if necessary increase this army indefi- 
nitely ‘since Asia was able to supply inexhaustible fonds for 
the payment of mercenaries’, A little later, in 315 E.C., 
Diodorus (Hieronymus)f gives a survey of the resources at the 
disposal of Antigonus: besides the money deposited at Kyinda 
(10,000 talents), he had a regular yearly revenue from his 
satrapy of 11,000 talents (sixty-six million drachmas). The 
text is corrupt, but the figure appears to be exact. 

The tide of prosperity in the East was felt throughout the 
empire and especially in Greece and in Greek Asia Minor.. The 
new settlers and the soldiers of the Successors, who constituted 

* Diod, xviii 50. f Id. xix. 56. 5. 
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the principal market in the new world, were partly hellenized 
Macedonians, partly Greeks who were used to Greek life and 
naturally continued to live this life in their new homes. Greek 
life meant Greek food, Greek dress, Greek houses and furniture, 
Greek temples, Greek public buildings, Greek plate, Greek 
jewels, and so forth. For a while all these Greek products were 
certainly imported fram Greece. Some time had to elapse 
before the new centres of Greek life could begin their own pro- 
duction of Greek goods. Thus it was that during a certain 
period, in some cases very prolonged, Greek imported goods 
were able to compete in the East itself with the products of 
the highly developed Oriental industry and found an easy 
market in the new Greek cities and other Greek settlements. 
This market was well supplied with money. The little we know 
of the Greek settlers shows that most of them were well-to-do. 

The military settlers received parcels of fertile land (clerot) and 
certainly some material help towards starting life under new 
conditions. Some of them received their allotments after a long 
military service and may have saved money during this ser- 
vice. Civil officials were paid good salaries and had many other 
opportunities of earning money, Tax-farmers probably fared 
well in the new world. All sorts of artists and craftsmen found 
remunerative employment in the new and rapidly growing 
cities, for the inhabitants were eager to possess every kind of 
edifice to which they had been accustomed in their homeland, 

while the kings never relaxed their zeal for adorning their new 
capitals. 

Almost all the above statements, it is true, are based on 
general considerations. The very few cities in the East that 
have been excavated have yielded mostly ruins and objects of 
later date. Alexander's rule was short and the period of the 
Successors was not much longer; taken together they did not 
exceed fifty years. 

There are, however, certain eloquent facts. Never before 
had Athenian pottery been in such request as in the late 
fourth and in the early third centuries B.c. Athens, with her 
wonderful genius for adapting herself to new conditions, 
changed the style of her ceramic products. The demand for the 
red-figured pottery of the past was no longer what it had been. 
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Athens understood the situation, grasped the spirit of the time, 
and in the fourth century increased the production of some of 
the pottery she was already making and launched some new 
brands. These were mostly imitations of metal plate: wonder- 
ful black-glazed ware of both cheap and expensive qualities. 
I may mention some varieties of this pottery: black-glazed 
ware with impressed ornaments ; various types of vases adorned 
with gilded barbotine ornaments in imitation of metal-ware, 
with similar decoration in inlay ; a type showing applied relief- 
figures and medallions; and finally fine glazed pottery with 
painted ornaments in white and pink (which is known as ' West- 
slope ware').?* These new brands of pottery are found in large 
quantities in various places throughout the Hellenistic world 
and in Italy. Many specimens have been discovered for 
example in South Russia, an Athenian market from time 
immemorial, which was as valuable in the period under review 
as in the fourth century. In studying the Athenian ceramic 
products of the types described that have been found in the 
rich royal graves of Panticapaeum, we must of course bear i 
mind that some of them may be contemporaneous with the red- 
figured Athenian vases of the fourth century.2! Still more 
abundant was the Athenian ware in the markets of the East. 
The archaeological finds in Alexandria are significant. It 1s 
Athenian imports—and not only in the field of pottery—that 
dominate there in the late fourth and early third centuries.“ 
The same is true of Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia. I am 
convinced that Antioch on the Orontes and Seleuceia on the 
Tigris will show in this respect, when excavated more fully, the 
same characteristics as Alexandria. Meanwhile we have evi- 
dence of similar conditions, for example in Al-Mina in north 
Phoenicia (above, pp.85ff.), in Samaria and manyother places in 
Palestine,33 and in Dura, where Athenian black-glazed pottery 
is a typical feature in the early Hellenistic strata. At Ephesus 
Athenian black-glazed pottery was still regarded in the late 
fourth or third century as the best pottery on the market, 
though most of it was made locally, partly by potters who came 
from Athens.35 

Charged with important economic consequences as it was, 
Alexander's conquest of the East did not stand alone. Philip's 
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wars in the northern part of the Balkan peninsula, Alexander's 
successful expeditions in the same regions, the activity of 
Alexander's satraps in Thrace, and especially the expedition 
(ill-fated though it was) of Zopyrion against the Scythians 
(331 B.c.), which brought him as far as Olbia, made Thrace a 
part of the empire of Alexander* and enabled Lysimachus, 
first satrap and later king of the northern Balkan territory, to 
extend and consolidate the conquests of Philip and Alexander. 
We see evidence of this in Lysimacheia, the brilliant capital 
founded by Lysimachus in the Thracian Chersonese, and in his 
issue of large quantities of gold and silver coins which competed 
successfully with Alexander's coinage in the north and were 
for a long time the leading currency of the Balkan and north 
Pontic regions. It may be observed that many trading cities— 
Byzantium, Callatis, Rhodes, and many others—as well as the 
Bosporan kings, imitated the currency of Lysimachus after his 
death in order to secure a fair circulation for their own issues. 

In the time of Philip, Alexander, and Lysimachus, Thrace 
and the adjacent Celtic regions were as good a market Гог 
Greek commodities as they had previously been. Consider the 
wide distribution of the coins of Philip, Alexander, Philip 
Arrhidaeus, and Lysimachus among the Danubian Celts and 
far beyond the regions that they gradually occupied, and - 
the promptitude with which the Danubian Celts began to 
develop their own coinage on the model chiefly of Macedonian 
royalcoins. The Celtic expansion after the death of Lysimachus, 
detrimental as it was to a sound economic development of the 
Balkan region, rather suspended than put an end to the de- 
velopment of trade relations between Greece (and especially 
Macedonia) and the Thracian and Danubian countries. I shall 
return to this later. It isa pity that the archaeological material 
found in the graves of the later fourth and early third centuries 
in Bulgaria and Rumania has never been completely collected 
and illustrated. A good example of the rich graves of this 
period may be seen in that of Verbitza mentioned above (p. 116), 
which is of early Hellenistic date. 

It is not surprising that in these circumstances Greece, in 

* Note the beginnings of urbanization carried out in Thrace by Philip and 
Alexander. 
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spite of wars and revolutions, rapidly recovered from the 
economic crisis of the late fourth century. It is sufficient to 
read Menander and other authors of the New Comedy to see 
how prosperous Athens was at that time. What we have of 
Menander and the reflections of his plays and of those of his 
contemporaries in the comedies of Plautus and Terence, the 
Characters of Theophrastus, and some of the biographies 
of philosophers by Diogenes Laertius which go back to con- 
temporary sources, give us a vivid picture of the life of an 
Athenian citizen of the time. This typical citizen for whom 
Menander wrote his comedies and whom he and Theo- 
phrastus chiefly portrayed in their works is not an aristocrat 
by birth and wealth, nor is he a pauper, a proletarian. He 
is a middle-class landowner, a business man, or a rentier, well- 
to-do but not extremely rich. He draws his income from his 
farm, which he manages personally in a rational way with the 
help of slaves or hired labour, from his commercial operations, 
mostly marine ventures, or from money-lending. To these 
sources of income we may, basing ourselves chiefly on Demos- 
thenes, confidently add industrial workshops, silver mining at 
Laurium, and hiring out slaves. The poor are not absent from 
Menander's picture, but they play a secondary part. Menan- 
der's audience consisted not of them, or at least not mainly of 
them, but of middle-class folk. Nor do the nowveanx riches, 
enterprising mercenary soldiers or other adventurers, figure 
largely in the picture of Athenian ‘society’. They are there 
just to show the enormous difference between these upstarts 
and fortune-hunters and the respectable Athenians (see above, 
n. 16). Such members of the higher Athenian aristocracy as 
still existed and the millionaires of the day (if there were any) 
are not accepted as typical Athenians and therefore do not 
appear in Menander’s comedies. | 
The Athenian bourgeois is well-to-do. He lives in a small but 
comfortable residential house, and owns one or two domestic 
slaves. He is not stingy, and on great occasions spends money 
freely; but he is careful about his affairs. His family is not 
very large: he generally has one or two children. To the girls 
he gives a decent but not excessive dowry, usually of one, two, 
three, or four talents of silver, sixteen being the maximum. He 
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likes his daughter to be well dressed and buys imported frocks 
for her. His sons while young and before they acquire the 
mentality of their father have a good time: banquets and 
parties, wine and courtesans, some of these very highly paid 
(e.g. three mirage a day). Without going into details, we can see 
that the standard of life of an Athenian was comparatively 
high, simple but comfortable. It is interesting to learn from 
Teles that young Metrocles, when he came to Athens to take up 
philosophy with Theophrastus and Xenocrates, felt ashamed 
of his poverty: he could not afford to dress as expensively as 
his schoolmates, to have slaves, to live in a large house, to eat 
costly food and drink choice wine.37 

The picture drawn by Menander does not convey the impres- 
sion that Athens was spending in the late fourth century what 
remained of the wealth she had accumulated in the past. In the 
tone of Menander's comedies we see reflected the outlook of 
men who are prosperous, confident of the present, and not 
afraid of the future. Menander sometimes complains of hard 
times, of continuous wars, but he never speaks of general ruin, 
poverty, and misery. And the same impression may be derived 
from the charming, humorous picture of Athenian society con- 
tained in the Characters of Theophrastus. 

There is no doubt then that Athens was prosperous in the 
times of Alexander and the Successors. And Athens, in all 
probability, was no exception. That money was plentiful in 
Greece in the late fourth and early third centuries is shown in 
the first place by the frequency with which comparatively rich 
coin-hoards of this period have been found all over Greece. 
Some of these hoards were buried during the lifetime of 
Alexander (K yparissia, 327 B.C.), some shortly after his death 
(Andritsaena, c. 315 B-C., and Lamia, e. 308 B.c.), some still 
later (the two hoards of Kililer in Thessaly, 285-275 B.C., the 
hoards of Salonica, 287-280 B.C., and of Olympia, after 250 
B.C.. The contents of all have the same character—large 
quantities of coins of Alexander and Philip HT of various mints, 
and in addition smaller quantities of Greek coins, mostly of 
Athenian and Corinthian autonomous currency. Coins of the 
Successors (other than those of Lysimachus) appear in the 
later hoards only in small numbers. These hoards show that 
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money was steadily flowing into Greece in the times of Alex- 
ander and the Successors from all parts of the East and the 
North.:* 

Another sign of growing prosperity was the considerable rise 
of prices of all commodities and of labour throughout Greece, 
with occasional spasmodic fluctuations caused by the frequent 
wars of the period of the Successors (see above, pp. 1ff.). In 
general gold and silver were comparatively cheap.*5* Their 
cheapness and the concentration of large amounts of them (as 
well as of precious stones) in the hands of many kings and other 
persons is illustrated by the common use of silver and gold 
plate throughout the Hellenistic world, a fact well known 
to all archaeologists and epigraphists, and sufficiently attested 
by the inventories of the great Greek temples: Delphi, Didyma, 
Delos. A special fashion of the day was gold and silver objects, 
especially plate, adorned with precious stones (AvoxohAyro:, 
Suo), the earliest certainly of Oriental make. Stratonice, 
the wife of Seleucus I, dedicated a group of inlaid vessels a 
jewels at Delos; her husband did the same at Didyma. How 
widespread was the taste for metal plate is shown by the fact 
that Athenian and Italian potters changed over at this time 
from the manufacture of painted vases to that of vases with 
reliefs, imitations of metal ware. I shall speak of this later in 
more detail. 

_ The rise and fluctuation of prices mentioned above cannot 
be interpreted as the result of a kind of inflation and as a sign 
of bad times. It is true that large amounts of excellent and 
perfectly sound currency were put into circulation by Alexan- 
der and the Successors and considerably increased the quantity 
of money circulating in the Greek world. A certain deprecia- 
tion of gold and silver, in other words a rise of prices, would be 
a natural result of this measure. But the main and enduring 
reason for the rise of prices cannot be sought in the abundance 
and comparative cheapness of money alone. The chief cause 
was the rapid increase in the demand for Greek commodities 


* Especially gold; the value of gold in relation to silver fell in this period 
from the rate of t to 14 or 13 in the fifth century to 1 to 12 in Philip's time, 
and 1 to ro in the days of Alexander and the Successors, while the price of all 
other goods in terms of silver went up considerably. 
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PLATE XXI 

I A votive bas-relief found at Piraeus, It showsa herois (note the snake) 
actor or dramatic poet, no longer young, stretched on à couch and f 
totake partina banquet. The table with the viandsis ready, and his attendant- 
alive hàs brought in the wine for libation, A charming young woman is half 
stretched on the end of the couch. Sha draws the attention of her companion 
to a visitor who is entering. We may safely identify her with one of the Muses 
(Polyhymnia) or Skene, the personification of the Stage. The visitor is young 
Dionysus himself, slówly advancing from the left, hall overpowered by melle 
and leaning on his attendant—a little Faun. The man on thie couch is greeting 
his guest with his right hand. He is ready to receive from him the 
inspiration. Early third century в.с. The bas-relief has recently been inter- 
preted in the sense sketched above, as the prototype of the well-known ' Ikarios ' 
bas-reliefs, by Ch. Picard, ' Les Reliefs dita de la visite A Tkarios*, A. J-A. xxxviii 
(1034), pp. 157 ff. (Photograph supplied by tlie authorities of the Louvre, 
Paris.) 


2. Thé famous bas-relief of Menander, the great creator of the New Comedy. 
Menander—his figure is inspired by his well-known portrait, extant in many 
replicas—in heroic dress, ін seated on a chair, His figure is turned to the right. 
Before him a table. Behind the table, the majestic figure of a woman, no 
doubt Polyhymnia or Skene rather than the famous Glycera, Menander holia 
in his left hand and contemplates a comic mask, that of one of the chief 
personages of his comedies—the youth. On the table two more masks: that 
of the young lady, heroine of the play, and of the father of the young man. 
(Photograph supplied by Alinari.) 

The bas-relief has been published and discussed several times. A good 
descriptian and a select bibliography will be found in M. Bicber, Die Denkmäler 
zum Thealeriesen im Allerium, 1920, p. t56, pL LXXXVII and The History of 
cr and Roman Theater, 1939, pp. 165 fi., figs. 223 and 224 (bibliography, 

4 

There is no need to justify the presence of these illustrations in my book. 
The great dramatic poets of the early Hellenistic period were the best exponents 
of the spirit, mentality, and creative genius of their times, It is to them that 
we Owe, among many other things, a vivid picture of the leading class in the 
Hellenistic world—the bourgeoisie of the Greek cities. 
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ind: stage : y ol thè "New Comedy” with the typical door 
icd hace. The moment ереше іш: ое: өдісі frequently occurs in 
the New Comedy. A young man of respectable family [eomas droidy Or 
émigecerros) comes home after a banquet. He is in high spirits, hardly able - 
walk, shouting and brandishing the fillet worn at the banquets. Before him 
a girl-flutist. His slave is supporting him (Туерд 0 mum). Present at this 
triumphal home-coming are the father буена» трет тт) and his friend. The 
father isinluriated. He rushes towards his son, prepared to give him à thrash- 
ing with his staff or walking-stick, His friend tries to stop him, Roman 
period, but the types, costumes, and acting have not changed since the end of 
the fourth century Bic. (Photograph supplied by Alinari.) 

The bas-relief has been very frequently reproduced and discussed. A good 
description and a select bibliography will be found in M. Bieber, Die Denhm. 2. 
Theateruesen im Ailium, 1920, p. 157, pl. 1xxxix, and Ffistory of the Greek 
and Roman TAeater, 1939, p. 167 E, fig. 225 and n. 6. On the fabellas comicas 
(Plin. N.H. xxxv. 114) extant in painting and mosaics =e A. K. H. Simon, 
Comicae Tabellae, 1938 (Die Schaubühne, xxv), pp. 66 f. anil n. 120 and p. 158. 

2. Two personages of the Old or the New Comedy, Both are in good humour 
after a drinking bout. One із supporting the other. Both are laughing 
heartily. The lesa drunk of the two wears a red chiton and a blue cloak. The 
beards are red. Presumably from Tanagra. M. Bieber, Denhmdler, р. 132, 
no, 79, ph LXIX, т. On tipsy slaves in the New Comedy, Simon, loc. cit., 
рр. 145 Я. (Photograph supplied by the authorities of the Staatliche Museen, 
Berlin.) 

3. Youth with long curly hair, wearing a dress typical of the comic actors. 
He тінге дінім thE ofie pronior ot Hia New Comady, oot thë ramias 
miyypnoror of the Tragedy. Another slightly differerit specimen of the same 
terracotta is in the National Museum of Athens and another version of tha 
typeinthe Louvre, both from Myrina. (Photograph supplied by the authorities 
of the Vienna Museum.) 

See E. Pottier and S. Reinach, La Néeropole de Myrina, 1887, p. 565, no. 321, 
pl. xtv, 1; F. Winter, Dis griechischen Terrakotien, iii, 2. Dis Typen der 
figürlichen T'errahotten, p. 430, no. 3; А. КОН. Simon, Comicae tabellae, 
рр: 49 f, has proved against M, Bieber, Denhmler, pp. 121, no. 56, pl. rxi, 
1, cf. 2, and History, p. 152, fig. 204, that the statuettes represent the youth of 
the New Comedy and not of the Tragedy. 
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both for home consumption and export. The market was not 
in a position to meet it, for production had not kept pace with 
demand. The inevitable consequence was a rise of prices, 
Naturally this rise of prices affected chiefly the working classes, 
but these classes, on the other hand, found new outlets for their 
energies in the vast regions opened to them by Alexander. 
Ferguson has quoted texts referring to groups of Athenians 
who emigrated to Cyrene and to Antigoneia, the new capital 
of Antigonus. And Athens, in this respect also, was no 
exception.* 

A similar disequilibrium of demand and supply, as well as 
the frequent wars and their consequent dislocations, account 
for the unsettled conditions of trade, especially of the grain 
trade, in the new Hellenistic world. I have already referredt 
to the great famine of the time of Alexander which so pro- 
foundly disturbed the economic life of Greece. It led on the 
one hand to wild speculation (of which Cleomenes of Naucratis 
offers the best known example), and on the other to striking 
demonstrations of Greek solidarity and general prosperity, as 
seen in the help given to Greece by Cyrene (с; 331-328 в.с.), Бу 
the kings, and by many rich private persons. But even after 
this crisis had passed, the grain trade remained in an unsettled 
state during the whole period of the Successors. A mass of 
epigraphical and literary evidence shows certain cities in an 
evil plight owing to the shortage of corn, and receiving frequent 
help from the kings and from private sources. Another grain 
crisis at Athens, which may be dated about the years 289/8 
B.C., is mentioned in many inscriptions. It lasted intermittently 
until 252/t B.c. The explanation may be that the ancient 
world, amid the political and economic disturbances of the 
period, found it difficult to adapt its commercial relations to 
the new conditions with sufficient promptitude. It appears to 
me probable that food shortage in Greece at this time was not 
due to the same causes as in the period before Alexander 
(above, p. 95), but that the crisis was of a purely commercial 
character and not a symptom of impoverishment or permanent 
economic distress. There was plenty of grain on the market 
and in most places plenty of money to buy it. The problem 

* Ferguson, Hell. Athens, pp. 67, 69. T Above, Ch. Il, note 29. 
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was how to distribute and regularize the supply, and how to 
stabilize the price. Athens, the great com-exchange of anti- 
quity, was unequal to the task, and her successors, Alexandria, 
Rhodes, Miletus, and Ephesus, required time to discover the 
appropriate methods.*! 

Greece, well supplied with money in the manner described 
above, became in her turn an excellent market for the East. 
Egypt was secure of selling her grain there, as well as other 
commodities (papyrus, linen, glass, faience, &c.) in increased 
quantities. The goods that came by caravan to Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt from the Far East, India, Arabia, and eastern 
Africa, found wealthy and open-handed purchasers in Greece. 

Though trade with Egypt and the East enriched the large 
commercial cities of Greece, the centres of trade were tending 
to shift increasingly eastwards. Athens, which in the fourth 
century had been gradually forced to share her commercial 
hegemony with other cities, especially Rhodes and the chief 
seaports of Asia Minor, in the time of Alexander and of the 
Successors Was more and more overshadowed by Rhodes, 
Miletus, and Ephesus, the first an excellent clearing-house 
for Egypt, Cyprus, and Syria, while Miletus and Ephesus were 
natural outlets for the caravan trade of Asia Minor. 

RHODES in the time of the Successors was one of the most 
important commercial cities of the Greek world. Throughout 
the Hellenistic period she enjoved the reputation not only of 
being rich and strong but also of being exceptionally well 
governed and of having solved, by judicious economic and 
social measures, the acute social problems of the time.* It was 
especially her situation between Egypt, Cyprus, the Syrian and 
Phoenician coasts, and the circle of the Greek cities, that made 
Rhodes an important intermediary of trade. This was true іп 
the pre-classical and classical periods, but still more so in 
Hellenistic times. I may remind the reader of the well-known 
statement of Polybius (v. 90, 3). | 

It has already been stated that in the fourth century Rhodes 
became one of the most important corn-exchanges, especially 

* Diod. xx. 81; Strabo xiv, 2, §, p. 652, and the celebrated descriptions of 
Rhodes at a later date by Dio Chrysostom and Aristides, which in part 
depend on Hellenistic sources. For further detail see Ch, У, 
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for the corn that came from Egypt and from the rich grain- 
fields of Cyprus, Syria, and Phoenicia. In the period of the 
Successors Rhodes became practically Egypt's chief agency 
for the Aegean trade in general and the grain trade in parti- 
cular. This is shown by the fact that it was chosen by Cleo- 
menes of Naucratis at the time of his great grain speculation 
(332-331 B.C.) as the seat of his agents and as the centre of his 
operations. In this connexion a very characteristic anecdote 
about Bion, the Cynic, and Rhodes may be quoted. When 
Bion was asked at Rhodes why he was teaching philosophy 
while the Athenians specialized in rhetoric, he replied i in his 
pointed way, using a simile familiar to Rhodes: 'Shall I sell 
barley when I imported wheat ? ' 

It is no wonder that Athens became jealous and alarmed. 
The close relations of Rhodes with Egypt, vital for the develop- 
ment of the prosperity and commercial importance of the 
former, were probably the chief reason why Antigonus in 305 
B.C. undertook his siege of the city. He wished Rhodes to be 
one of his cities, and his commercial agent for the products of 
his own kingdom, and not an independent and neutral State, 
friendly both with himself and with Ptolemy. We know how 
greatly the siege contributed to the popularity of Rhodes in the 
eyes of all the freedom-loving Greek cities. There can be no 
doubt that, in respect of her trade also, the siege was ultimately 
profitable to her. The promise of safety given by Antigonus to 
Ehodian merchants in Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, and Pamphylia, 
provided they would not communicate with the besieged city, 
is proof of the activity of the trade relations between his 
Oriental empire and Greece, and of the great store he set by the 
services of Khodian merchants. 

The years of the entente cordiale with the Ptolemies were 
years of great prosperity for the island. Even our scanty 
evidence reveals Rhodes in the early third century as the home 
of powerful merchants and influential bankers. She used her 
money and her diplomacy, not only to promote her own 
interests, but also to help the Greek cities in their pursuit of 
independence and constitutional government, always showing 
herself a staunch supporter of these two pillars of Greek city 
life. Thus in 300 B.C. she lent money to the citizens of Priene 
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to assist them in asserting their liberty against a tyrant. 
Similarly she lent roo talents, without interest, to Argos for the 
strengthening of its fortifications and the improvement of its 
cavalry. It should be observed that the two loans, being of a 
purely political character, were granted not by private bankers 
but by the city. The city, it appears, had important reserves 
of money (a rare occurrence in the history of Greek cities!) 
stored in the treasury or kept on deposit in private or public 
banks in the town or elsewhere. 

It was indeed more usual for such loans, even when made for 
political purposes, to be granted not by the city but by private 
citizens, rich merchants, and bankers. Thus Ephesus, which 
maintained most cordial relations with Rhodes, and probably 
depended on that city for her grain supply and no doubt for 
her commerce—as appears from the reform of the Ephesian 
coinage about this time on Rhodian models—was helped in 
critical times by a rich Rhodian who sold her a considerable 
quantity of grain at less than the very high current price.** 

Athens had other dangerous rivals, second only to Rhodes in 
this respect, in the chief seaports of lonia—mILETUS and 
EPHESUS, Many facts testify to the growing importance of 
these two cities. I may mention in the first place the great 
efforts of the rival Successors to obtain control of the two cities 
and to gain their loyal adherence. The political history of the 
period before and still more after Ipsus shows how strenuously 
Demetrius, Ptolemy Soter, Seleucus, and Lysimachus endea- 
voured to secure Miletus and Ephesus, and how willing they 
were to grant these cities the largest possible measure of 
autonomy. The chief efforts of Miletus were directed to two 
objects. One was to become, or rather to remain, the principal 
outlet for so much of the caravan trade from the East—from 
Mesopotamia and the Iranian regions, and through them from 
India and perhaps from China—as passed through Asia Minor 
on its way to Greece. From the time of the Persian Empire 
many merchants had preferred the safe and well-organized 
‘royal’ overland roads leading to the harbours of Ionia to the 
inferior roads that ran from the Euphrates to the Phoenician 
and Syrian harbours. Later, the roads to the new Seleucid 
Mediterranean harbours, Seleuceia in Pieria and Laodicea 
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(created by Seleucus I and Antiochus I to divert the Oriental 
trade from the Phoenician cities), vied with the roads across 
Asia Minor in safety and convenience. But it took some time 
for the early Seleucids to organize these new communications, 
and meanwhile the ancient royal road through Asia Minor was 
still the safest, if not the shortest. This was a source of great 
prosperity to Miletus and Ephesus. We have no direct informa- 
tion regarding the volume of this trade, but certain facts testify 
to its great importance. 

I may quote for example the gift bestowed on Miletus by 
Antiochus, the eldest son of Seleucus I, about 300 в.с. Не 
built there a portico one stadium long, the income from which 
was to be devoted by the city to the construction of the great 
temple of Didyma. The inscription recording the construction 
and the ruins of the portico were found by the German exca- 
vators. The portico, 190 metres long, was situated in the 
South Market of Miletus, and contained seventy-eight shops. 
It is interesting to note that the decree by which the city 
accepted the gift and conferred high honours on Antiochus* 
was introduced by Demodamas, son of Aristeides, the same 
man who as a general of Seleucus I made an expedition into 
Turkestan, crossed the Jaxartes, and dedicated there altars to 
Apollo of Didyma,t an expedition which certainly had com- 
mercial as well as political objects. It was probably an impor- 
tant increase in the volume of the Oriental trade of Miletus, 
promoted as it had been by Seleucus, Antiochus, and Demo- 
damas, that suggested the construction of the new market-hall 
asaremunerative investment. Not less significant is the lavish 
gift made by Seleucus I to the sanctuary of Apollo of Didyma 
іп 288/7 B.c. Besides gold, silver, and bronze plate, some of 
It of Oriental manufacture, the king gave the temple large 
amounts of Oriental spices—ten talents of frankincense, one 
talent of myrrh, two minae of cassia, two minae of cinnamon, 
two minae of costus.1 

While busy developing her connexions with the Seleucid 
kingdom (at the same time not neglecting her relations with 

* О.С.Г. 213. f Plin. N.H. vi. 49. 


i O.G.I. 214; Welles, RC. 5, ll. 49-51: JuBaverroG. rdAMavra. Sdka, apiprns 
Tálarrov fv, varias pra? ӛіо, кағғарыйшоу prat Sio, vdorov prat біз, 
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Egypt*), Miletus did her best to secure another active and 
profitable market for her wares (goods either in transit or of her 
own manufacture). From time immemorial she had been con- 
nected with the Pontic regions, but for a time had been sup- 
planted in the Pontic market by Athens. During the reign of 
Alexander and after it Miletus endeavoured to recover this 
market by making treaties of sympolity with her most pros- 
perous and most important north-eastern colonies. We still 
possess the decrees adopted by Olbia, Cyzicus, Istrus, and 
later by Cios, and it is probable that her activity in this respect 
was much wider and more systematic than appears from our 
scanty evidence. All this makes it natural that, despite the 
wars and the troubles attending them, Miletus should have 
attained a high degree of prosperity, of which we have evi- 
dence, for example, in the work done on the beautiful temple of 
the Didymaean Apollo.*: 

It isregrettable that, owing to the meagreness of our material, 
a more detailed picture cannot be drawn of the social and 
economic aspect of Rhodes, Miletus, and Ephesus in the early 
Hellenistic period, such as has been drawn above in respect of 
Athens. Our literary texts are almost silent, inscriptions are 
few, and Rhodes has never been systematically excavated. 
Miletus and Ephesus have been excavated, Miletus by German, 
Ephesus by Austrian archaeologists. But the results of these 
excavations have not been published in full and Ephesus has 
yielded very little evidence relating to Hellenistic times. So far 
as they have been published I have made use of them in the 
foregoing sketch. — 

While it is impossible to form an adequate idea of the social 
and economic conditions that prevailed during this early period 
in these large and opulent cities, centres of a highly developed 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial life, the thorough 
German excavation of the ruins of a much smaller and more 
modest city of Asia Minor—Priene near Miletus—has yielded 
enough material to justify an attempt to give a general sketch 
of social and economic life in a city of this class. 

PRIENE, like Miletus and Ephesus, was at one time a city by 
the sea, with a good harbour and probably some commerce and 

* Welles, R.C. 14. 
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industry. The vagaries of the Maeander deprived her of her 
harbour, the rivalry of her stronger neighbours of her trade 
and industry. The city was rebuilt about 350 B.C., with the 
help of Athens, far from the sea on the airy and sunny southern 
slope of the Teloneia, a rock forming part of the mountain 
range of Mycale. Thereafter Priene was a small but prosperous 
agricultural city of a few thousand inhabitants living on the 
produce of her fertile territory, This the city persistently tried 
to increase at the expense of her neighbour and enemy, the 
wealthy and powerful island-city of Samos, by the addition of 
some productive land in the Anaitis or Batinetis opposite 
Samos, 

The inscriptions and ruins of Priene give us a clear insight 
into the social and economic conditions of the city, conditions 
that in all probability were typical of those prevailing In many 
agricultural Greek cities of Asia Minor. There 15 much that 15 
attractive and illuminating in the aspect of the city as re- 
founded about 350 B.C. and developed and extended in the 
period of Alexander and the Successors, in spite of various 
complications, internal and external, in its history (the short- 
lived tyranny of Hieron, litigations and wars with neighbours 
and with its own non-Greek subjects). 

Priene was not a city of rich men. There were a few such, 
some of them foreigners who had settled there and had become 
(as also their descendants) full citizens. They were welcome 
and were highly honoured if they showed public spirit and were 
prepared to place their wealth at the service of the city in an 
emergency. But such men were exceptions, The bulk of the 
population consisted of well-to-do landowners and some arti- 
sans and shopkeepers. Their economic outlook was as narrow 
as their political horizon. They had no important export trade 
since they had little to export. Their industry worked for 
local customers and their trade was mostly local. They pos- 
sessed some slaves. Men like Larichus,* son of Laomedon, a 
general of Alexander, one of the rich foreigners in the city, who 
cultivated a large area with the help of slaves, were quite 
exceptional. 

Alongside of the actual citizens and perhaps a few resident 

* Inschr. v. Pr. 18; O.G.T. 215, 
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aliens (u£ro:ow) of modest means, the territory of the city was 
occupied by the ancient inhabitants of the place, the native 
Pedieis, who were mdpoixot or xarotxot, not citizens of Priene. 
Some of them resided in that part of the territory of the city 
which was royal property—inherited by Alexander from the 
Persians and passing to his successor, whoever he might be, in 
this part of the world—and was probably styled yj Bariku. 
They were bound to the soil and were probably called Aaoi 
Bacwuxol. Others may have been Aaoi of former large land- 
owners who cultivated the land of their successors. Others 
again may have been tenants of the citizens of Priene. But 
the greater part were small landholders who paid rent or land- 
taxes to the city. The native rural Pedieis living in the villages 
had little affection for the Greeks of the city and were ready to 
rise against them when opportunity offered, 

Thus the city of Priene was in the main an agricultural 
community of well-to-do landowners. We hear nothing of a 
large and increasing city proletariat, though it may have 
existed. Labour was furnished by slaves and to a certain 
extent by the native rural population, part of which may have 
settled in the city. 

Narrow in their outlook, living remote from the centres of 
culture, and possessed of only moderate wealth, the Prieneans 
nevertheless maintained the traditions of Greek civilization. 
Their intellectual and artistic requirements were high. One of 
the first buildings that they erected in their new city was a 
charming little theatre. Their 'cathedral', the perfect temple 
of Athene, was a classical example of the Ionian style. It 
was described by its builder in a special monograph and was 
cited in all the ancient treatises on architecture. Its creator 
was Pytheus, a man eminent both in the theory and practice of 
architecture, who built the celebrated Mausoleum of Halicar- 
nassus. The fortifications of the city were to be unsurpassed 
in technical efficiency and sober beauty. They still arouse the 
admiration of the rare visitors to the ruins of Priene. 

The city was laid out with taste and intelligence, on the best 
town-planning principles of the time: straight streets crossing 
each other at right angles, a large and airy market-place open- 
ing on the main street and surrounded on three sides by 
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porticoes, an excellent water-supply well protected against 
attack, a fine meeting-place for the popular assembly and the 
State council, and a large and well-designed gymnasium for 
mental and physical education—soon supplemented by a new 
one for the older students (meoi). All the public buildings and 
squares were adorned with bronze and marble statues by the 
best artists, and some of the former were painted in a simple 
and elegant style. 

The private houses are even more characteristic of a small 
but prosperous bourgeois community, democratic in its con- 
stitution and in its social and economic structure. Each city 
block was divided into four parts, each part containing one 
house. Larger and more pretentious houses are rare and mostly 
of later date. The houses, though small and modest, were 
comfortable, hygienic, and attractive. Light and air reached 
the dining- and sitting-rooms and the bedrooms from the inner 
court. The rooms were not very large, but they were not 
over-crowded with furniture. The few specimens of furniture 
found in the houses show that the Prieneans had a high 
artistic standard in this field also. Fine well-proportioned 
couches, elegant tables, finely modelled portable ovens, ex- 
quisite statuettes in bronze and clay are characteristic features 
of Priene.“ 

It is impossible to enter into greater detail, but what has 
been said will suffice to show the typical aspect of a Greek city 
of this period. We have, it is true, no right to generalize. No 
two cities in Asia Minor—or in Greece proper or the islands— 
were exactly similar; each had its own peculiarities. And yet 
all had many traits in common, especially in their political, 
social, and economic system. With the political aspect of the 
cities I am not here concerned. But a parallel to the economic 
structure of Priene may be presented which is instructive alike 
in its similarities and in its differences. 

We happen to know a little more of TEOS than of the other 
cities of Asia Minor, though less of it than of Priene. I have 

xreviously referred to it in connexion with the synoecism of 
Teos and Lebedos, which was planned and perhaps carried out 
by Antigonus. In a decree which deals with her sympolity 
with Lebedos (end of the fourth century, perhaps contemporary 
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with the inscription relating to the synoikismos) are enu- 
merated some of the taxes of the city, This list, incomplete as it 
may be, gives us a good idea of the economic structure of the 
city. Like Priene, Teos lived mostly on her agriculture and 
cattle-breeding: sheep and pigs were one of her main sources of 
income. In addition, revenue was derived from the exploita- 
tion of woods. Trees were cut and transported with the help of 
slaves and donkeys and probably made into charcoal. There 
were numerous gardens, Bee-keeping flourished, as in so many 
other places in the ancient world (Athens, Rhodes, Theangela 
and elsewhere in Caria, &c.), And finally, unlike Priene, Teos 
had her flourishing industry, the manufacture of certain kinds 
of garments, xAáróia and dpséyova, Írom Milesian wool. 

It is interesting to find that a substantial income was 
derived by the citizens from the hiring out of slaves, and that a 
health service was organized more or less in the same way as it 
was in Cos, whose laws were imposed on Teos and Lebedos by 
Antigonus (see next chapter). It may be added that the city, 
not satisfied with an extensive and diversified taxation, held 
private slaves and draught animals liable to compulsory public 
Service. 

The impression produced by the inscription analysed above 
and by that relating to the synoecism is again that of a small 
community of well-to-do bourgeois, who derive their main 
income from the intensive cultivation of their land and, in a 
subsidiary degree, from some industries. The citizens live a 
narrow life within their territory, consuming mainly their own 
products. Occasionally they export some of these; but, more 
often, especially when crops fail, they are in urgent need of 
imported food.** 

[t may be noted in conclusion that the picture of Teos is 
very similar to that of PrpAsa in later time.* 

Such were the smaller cities of Asia Minor in the period under 
review. The larger cities, centres of trade and industry such as 
Miletus and Ephesus, were, of course, different. But what we 
know of them, particularly of Miletus, shows that in their 
general aspect, that is, in their plan and architecture, especially 
as regards the residential and political areas, they did not differ 

*- Milet, i, 3, p. 350, n. 149; below, Ch. V. 
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greatly from Priene, We must, of course, picture in addition 
a noisy and probably dirty harbour, large crowded warehouses, 
picturesque quays with shops, cabarets, little restaurants, 
brothels, and what not. The public squares and buildings 
must be imagined more numerous and much larger in size. 
However, in the main, even a larger Greek city of that time 
would not be very unlike the modest and elegant city of 
Priene. I shall return to this topic later when I am dealing 
with Alexandria, Rhodes, Cos, Miletus, and Delos. 

The prosperity of some, probably most, of the cities of the 
mainland of Greece, of the islands, and of Asia Minor was 
probably shared by those Greek cities which played the role 
of Athens, Corinth, Rhodes, Miletus, and Ephesus in the Pro- 
pontis and on the Pontic coast. Ishall revert to most of these 
cities in the next chapter—Cyzicus, Byzantium, Chalcedon, 
Heraclea Pontica, Sinope, Amisus and the flourishing cities of 
the western Pontic coast. Here I will only refer to the far 
distant cities of South Russia. What is true of them is true, 
mutatis mutandis, of the other cities mentioned above. They 
all profited by the recovery of Greece, and the late fourth 
century in South Russia was a very prosperous, nay, a brilliant 
period. Many marvellously rich graves at Panticapaeum and 
many splendid finds at Olbia belong to this time, as do many 
Scythian eraves containing exquisite Greek jewellery, pottery, 
and toreutic work, partly imported from Greece and Asia 
Minor, partly made at Panticapaeum and Olbia. 

It may be added that the influence of Greek prosperity was 
felt not only in the East, but also in the West, as we may infer 
from the brilliant development of certain branches of Greco- 
Italian industry, especially at Tarentum.” 

The brisk exchange of goods between the constituent 
of Alexander's empire and between them and the countries of 
the West and the North-East was facilitated by the fact, on 
which I have already laid stress, that the empire of Alexander, 
in spite of the wars of the Successors, remained a political unit 
for about fifty years. This period was a repetition—on a large 
scale—of the glorious days of the Athenian Empire, but with- 
out the Athenian methods of compulsion. The sea was com- 
paratively free of pirates. Alexander's measures of police were 
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PLATE XXVIII 


chm, Seleucus I (Scleuceia on the Tigris). Obr, Head of Zeus. 
Re. BAZIAEQE XEAEYKOY,. Athena fighting in quadriga of horned 
elephants; in field, Seleucid anchor, 

2, A! Lion-stater’, Seleucus I (Babylon, before 300 n.c.). Ole, Baal seated. 
Ree. Lion: Seleucid anchor above. 

з. Ж Tetradrachm, Ptolemy 1, Egypt (tat issue). Obo.. Head of Alexander 
im elephant skin. Rev. TITOAEMAIOY AAESANAPEION, Athena Pro- 
machos hurling spear, at her feet an eagle. 

4. N Pentadrachm, Ptolemy 1, Odv. Head of Ptolemy I wearing diadem. 
and acgis. Кер, ВАЗІЛЕПЕ TITOAEMAIOY, Eagle on fulmen, 

5. A’ Octodrachm of Arsinoe (struck posthumously by Ptolemy ID. Обе. 
Head of Arsinde 11, veiled and wearing stephane, Aer, APEINOHE O1AA- 
AEA®OY, Double cornucopiar, filleted. 

б. Ж Tetmdrachm, Demetrius Policrcetes (Chalcis, Euboea), Obu Head 
ol Demetrius wtaring diadem, Беу, ВАХІЛЕПЕ АНМНТРІОҮ, Poseidon 
leaning on trident, resting foot on rock. 

7. /R Tetradrachm, Demetrius Poliorcetes (Salamis, Cyprus]. Obe. Nike 
blowing trumpet and holding trophy-stand, standing on prow. 
BAZIAEME AHMHTPIOY. Poseidon wielding trident. 

8. JR Tetradrachm, Antiochus I (Antioch). Obv, Head of Antiochus wear- 
iug diadem. Rer. BAZIAEQE ANTIOXOY. Apollo seated on omphalos, 

9. JR Tetradrachm, Antiochus II (Cyme), Obr. Head of Antiochus II, 
diademed. Kee. BAZIAEQE ANTIOXOY. Seated Heracles, symbol, one- 
handled cup. 

10. ZR Tetradrachm, Rhodes (é. 304-166 m.c.). Obs. Facing head of Helios. 
Re, POAIQN, Above, rose; below, magistrate's name, 

ri. A Stater, Diodotus of Bactria. Obv. Head of Diodotus diademed. 
Ке». ВАХІЛЕПЕ AIOAOTOY. Zeus hurling fulmen. 

On the cariy Seleucid coinage see Ch. IV, pp. 445 ff, and on the early 
Ptolemaic, pp. 398 £., cf. Ch. VIT; cE the masterly sketches by E. T, Newell, 
Royal Greek Portrait Coins, 1937. On Dernetrius Pollorcetes, iL. ibid., pp. 27 f 
and The Coinages of. Demetrius Poliorcetes, 1927. Diodotus I, E. T. Newell. 
Rovat Greak Portrait Coins, p, 66, and W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and 
India, 1938, pp. 72 8. Itis highly probable that the famous Nike of Samothrace 
now in the Louvre is an imitation of the Nike of Demetrius as shown in no. 7 
of this plate. On the original site of the Louvre Nike; see A. Salad, Socha Bohynd 

Ел v Louvru; 1938. i 
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continued by Antigonus and Demetrius, who had a strong navy 
and the Island League at their disposal. Lysimachus, Ptolemy 
Soter, Rhodes, Cyzicus, Lampsacus, Byzantium, Heraclea 
Pontica, Sinope, and the Bosporan kings, all contributed to 
this security.*? 

That Alexander's empire, because it was a political unit in 
the days of the Successors, was also an economic unit, can 
only be stated with reservations. Greece even now remained 
what it had previously been, a loose complex of independent 
cities, each pursuing, by every lawful and unlawful method, a 
narrow policy directed to self-sufficiency and self-defence. 
None of the Greek cities abolished its restrictive measures 
against its neighbours or its oppressive customs-duties.*? Never- 
theless, Alexander's empire in the period of the Successors 
approximated to the character of an economic unit even more 
than the Athenian Empire. Our evidence is scanty but is 
sufficient to show this. 

To begin with, I may remind the reader of the general rise of 
prices in the time of Alexander and the Successors all over the 
empire. Next comes the evidence supplied by coins. Coin- 
hoards buried in ail parts of the empire and outside it in 
Alexander's own lifetime and during the rule of the Successors 
show that monetary unity had almost achieved. Let me 
recall some well-known facts in this connexion.*? 

Alexander's currency was not only abundant but uniform in 
respect of types, purity of metal, and standard (Attic). After 
his death and for about nineteen years money of exactly the 
same types and standard was issued from the same mints by 
the Successors in the name of Philip Arrhidaeus and later of 
Alexander IV, for use throughout the empire, with the excep- 
tion of Egypt. A certain differentiation began in Egypt and 
spread later to other parts of the Hellenistic world, when their 
rulers assumed the royal title. All of these had their own abun- 
dant coinage, the most prominent in this respect being Deme- 
trius, Lysimachus, Ptolemy Soter, and Seleucus I. Their coins, 
however, as regards weight, purity, and standard (with the 
exception of those of Ptolemy, who finally went over to the 
so-called Phoenician standard), were almost exactly similar to 
those of Alexander. The only difference was in the types, the 
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head of the deified Alexander and later the portraits of the 
Successors replacing on the obverse the well-known Alexandrian 
types, and new reverses being substituted for the standardized 
designs of Alexander. 

In comparison with the royal issues the leading i issues of the 
past were of little importance. The Persian ‘archers’ and other 
coins of the Persian Empire soon vanished. Of the city issues, 
the Athenian ‘owls’ were still abundant. Athens seems to 
have retained her right of coinage from the time of Alexander 
down to about 220 B.C., when a new style of coinage was 
substituted for the old, Most modern scholars are inclined to 
think, in opposition to the earlier view, that there was no sus- 
pension of the Athenian coinage between 322 (or 261 B.c.) and 
some time after 229 B.c., except for a short interruption in the 
days of Antigonus Gonatas.*? Corinthian polot ceased to be 
struck early in the third century B.c. and were never very 
popular m the Aegean. Mints in a few other cities were still 
operating, and the Greek leagues began to issue their own 
federal money, But many of the Greek cities preferred to issue 
coins of Alexandrian types. It is curious that King Areus of 
Sparta, when he decided (about 280 B.C.) to coin his own money, 
began to issue Alexander tetradrachms of Attic weight but 
inscribed with his own патше. 51 

All these issues, however, were superseded by the royal 
coinage. This was the result not of compulsion or legislation, 
as in the time of the Athenian Empire, but of the evident con- 
venience of monetary unity and of the abundance and excel- 
lence of the royal coinage. We have indisputable proof of this 
in the statistics of hoards as recorded by Noe. In all the 
hoards of the late fourth and early third centuries Alexandrian 
coins (with a certain number of ‘Philippi’ added) exceed the 
total of all the other issues, Even the coins of the Successors 
(except those of Lysimachus) figure only rarely and sporadi- 
cally. Alexander's coinage was so famous and so popular in 
the Hellenistic world that when, after Magnesia, many of the 
Greek cities recovered their right of coinage (which they had 
lost in the time of the Successors and of the balance of power), 
they mutually agreed to begin their autonomous coinage by the 
issue of uniform Alexandrian and Lysimachian silver money, 
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which they struck in large quantities.* Iam speaking, of course, 
of the great currencies of the time, those which played the lead- 
ing part in commercial life and were kept by rich people in their 
homes and in the banks. For the expenses of daily life in the 
cities of Greece proper, Asia Minor, and the Near East, local 
currency was used almost exclusively, being only to a slight 
extent supplemented by the currencies of neighbouring cities. 
This currency was mostly copper and small silver. Its preva- 
lence in daily life is shown by the finds made in the Greek cities 
of both Greece and Asia Minor, especially Priene (as was well 
shown by the late Dr. Regling) and Pergamon. 

Everything considered, Alexander's reign and the period 
of the Successors were a time of great hope and great possibili- 
ties for the empire created by Alexander, including Greece. 
Greece lost her political independence, though she struggled 
desperately to retain it, but she was compensated by a material 
prosperity that appeared likely to endure.‘ 

But this appearance was illusory. The period of prosperity, 
so far at least as Greece proper was concerned, was destined 
to be of short duration. 


“ This coinage is dealt with in a later chapter. 
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I. JE Ptolemy IL Egypt. Obs. Head ol Zeus Ammon. — Rev. 
BAZIAEQE lTOAEMAIOY, Eagle holding fulmen. 

i. N Octodrachm of Ptolemy IIL. Egypt. Obv. AAEAODN. 
Heads of Ptolemy П апі Атаіпое П. Rev. GENN., Heads of 
Ptolemy I and Berenice I. 

3. A Octodrachm of Ptolemy II. Egypt. O Head ol 
Ptolemy IIT, radiate, wearing aegis and holding на 
sceptre: Им. ВАЖ!АЕОЕ PTOAEMAIOY. Filleted cornu- 
copiae, 

4. Ht Tetradrachm of Philetaerus of Pergamem. Obv, Diademed 
hend of Seleucus I. Rev. OIAETAIPOY. Athena seated with 
hand on shield. In the field helmet. 

5. JR Tetradrachm of Attalus I of "erm TOT. Обу, Head of Phile- 
tacrus. Kev. OIAETAIPOY. Athena seated crowning king's 
name. Beneath arm— A, in the field: to the left ivy-leai, to the 
right bow. 

6. AR Tetradrachm of Antigonus Gonatas: Obv. Head of Posei- 
don. Aer, BAZIAEME ANTIFONOY. Apollo seated on prow 
of galley. This coin possibly commemorates the battle of Cos. 

7. /R Tetradrachm af Antiochus III. Syria. Obs, Head of 
Antiochus in E бадан Rev, BATIAEQE ANTIOXOY. 
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8. R Totradrachin Actolian League (c. 279-168 m.c.]). 
Head of Alexander. Rev. AITQAQN, <Actolia seated on Қ едін 
among them the Macedonian and Gaulish shields. This is a copy 
of a statue set up by the Aetolians at Delphi. In the field to the 
right monogram. 

On the royal coins of this plate, E. T, Newell, Greek. Portrait 
Coins, 1937. 
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IV 
THE BALANCE OF POWER 
Part I 
THE CITIES: GREECE AND THE ISLANDS 


ТНЕ short survey in Chapter I of political events during the 
period of balance of power (281-221 B.C.) has shown that, like 
that which preceded it, it was a time of almost continuous war- 
fare throughout the former empire of Alexander. The region 
that suffered most was continental Greece, after it the islands 
and Asia Minor, and finally Syria. Egypt was engaged in war 
outside her own territory and therefore suffered least. But it 
was something more than a period of warfare. Except in Greece 
—and even in Greece to a certain extent—it was a time of great 
creative political activity. In this short space of time each of 
the monarchies formerly comprised in the empire laid the 
foundations of its political, social, and economic structure, a 
structure that was to survive almost unchanged until they were 
incorporated in the Koman Empire and even later. 

We must therefore review separately the conditions in each 
of these regions, bearing in mind that they all, despite the 
differences that had developed between them, were still consti- 
tuents of a single large unit, the former dominion of Alexander, 
the Hellenistic world. 

To begin with Greece. Of the various sources from which 
our information with regard to it is drawn, the literary 
texts bearing on its history, both political and economic, 
during this period are very meagre. In the political field they 
are insufficient to furnish a continuous narrative of events.! 
As regards economic and social conditions they are even less 
informative, Even for Athens we have nothing urate to 
the copious evidence relating to the preceding peri 

The lack of literary sources is compensated by the the d data which 
may be gathered from epigraphic material. The inscriptions of 
this period are numerous and of varied character, and cannot 
be described as a whole. I shall discuss them group by group 


m 
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as I deal with the various aspects of the economic life of the 
Greek cities. 

One group, however, the official yearly accounts of the ad- 
ministration of the temples of Delos rendered by the Aieropoios, 
calls for some preliminary remarks. We have substantial frag- 
ments of them for about a century, from which it 1s possible to 
compile fairly complete and trustworthy lists of the prices of 
commodities and domestic animals as well as of land and houses, 
of rents of both houses and land, and of wages and salaries. 
Scholars have naturally availed themselves largely of this mate- 
rial to reconstruct the economic history of the Aegean during 
the period with which we are dealing.* Its value certainly can- 
not be over-estimated, for with its help we can follow the fluc- 
tuations of prices at one place in the Aegean world, and by 
correlating them with contemporary political events we may 
be able to detect the special causes that gave rise to them. 
Moreover, we learn from them the real value of money in an 
important part of the Hellenistic world in the late third and 
early second centuries B.C. 

Valuable as it is, the evidence from Delos has its limitations. 
We must not forget that it was a peculiar place, unique of its 
kind, different from any other city in Greece except, toa certain 
extent, Delphi and Olympia. A barren island containing very 
little fertile land, possessing no mineral or other resources, Delos 
lived for centuries as an appendage of its famous temple of 
Apollo. Later in its history it became a centre of Aegean, and 
still later of Mediterranean, commerce and banking, one of the 
clearing-houses of the ancient world. 

Delos, therefore, throughout its existence depended almost 
entirely on imports, and the balance of its trade was distinctly 
unfavourable. This peculiar feature of its economy necessarily 
had a certain influence on the prices that ruled in the island. 
On the other hand in its later days—the period best known to 
us—it became a centre of transit trade and the residence of 
many aliens, merchants, business men; and bankers. This fact, 
together with the physical character of the island, its lack of 
natural resources, certainly influenced the prices of commodi- 
ties, labour, land, houses, slaves, and so forth. The prices, as 
they appear in the temple accounts, were not arbitrarily fixed 
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by the temple but reflect the ebb and flow of business life in 
Delos, of which very little is known. All this makes it difficult 
to regard the prices that we find at Delos as necessarily repre- 
senting those current all over the Aegean, unless they are con- 
firmed by evidence from other localities. 

Moreover, the data contained in the Delian inscriptions must. 
not be taken at their face value. There is, for instance, a ten- 
dency among modern scholars to calculate the yearly income of 
a family of wage-earners from the daily wages and salaries paid 
by the temple to its workmen and employees. But W. W. Tarn 
has shown that none of the wage-earners who appear in the 
temple accounts were employed by the temple continuously 
fora year. They were all employed intermittently, and in the 
intervals they certainly worked in the harbour or the city, or 
perhaps on parcels of land rented or owned by them. What 
remuneration they earned there is unknown, Besides, we must 
consider that other members of their families may have derived 
a certain income from their own business or work. 

Thus the Delian evidence is especially valuable for the light 
it throws on the economic history of Delos. It may be used, 
with great care, to illustrate the economic conditions of the 
Aegean islands and perhaps of Greece. Whether we are justi- 
fied in making far-reaching generalizations, and in regarding 
the curves of prices observed at Delos as valid for the rest even 
of the Aegean world, is a matter of controversy and cannot be 
discussed here at length. I question even more whether we are 
entitled to compare the curves of prices as ascertained for Delos 
and for Egypt during a given period* and to infer from certain 
coincidences in them a general uniform fluctuation of prices 
throughout the Hellenistic world as far as Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia. Egypt was no less exceptional than Delos, and 
prices there were governed by many local conditions quite 
different from those prevailing at Delos. 

I turn now to a survey of the various aspects of the social and 
economic life of continental Greece as reflected in our various 
sources, and will deal first with the influence of war and its 
concomitants, an important feature in the history of the 

* On prices in Egypt, see below, pp. 258 ff. 

* On prices in Babylonia, see below, part II, sect, C of this chapter. 
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Hellenistic world during the period under review. The subject 
needs careful consideration.? | 

It has been mentioned in the preceding chapter that the Greek 
customs of war were primitive and ruthless. The unwritten 
laws of war regarded such acts as pillage and devastation 
of the enemies' country as normal and lawful (see, for example, 
the remark oi Polybius xxiii. 15, 1-3). They similarly permitted - 
the complete destruction of captured cities; the enslavement 
and sale of prisoners of war, generally (but not necessarily) 
on the understanding that they might be freed if somebody 
ransomed them; requisitions of goods, foodstuffs, men, and 
draught animals for the needs of the fighting forces even in 
allied countries, not to speak of what we should call neutrals 
(a notion foreign to the ancient world) ; compulsory levies of 
men; and so forth. 

These ideas were firmly established in the Greek world and 
very difficult to eradicate, I have already indicated how the 
Successors, when carrving on war in Greece, allowed themselves 
to adopt them, at Jeast to some extent. The same is true of 
the rulers who followed them. 

The more thoughtful opinion of Greece protested against the 
abuses repeatedly and vehemently. Plato gave eloquent ex- 
pression to the protest,* condemning the wholesale murders 
and enslavement of Greeks during their internecine wars, the 
burning of houses, and the destruction of crops.* The attitude 
of Plato (and of Aristotle) towards war became a commonplace 
in early Hellenistic times. The leading schools of philosophy of 
this period all shared the ideas of Plato. There is no need to 
emphasize the Epicurean love of peace; nor were the Cynics 
and the Stoics less explicit. For Chrysippus peace was one of 
the prima bona. When describing the state of strife that reigns 
even in peace time in each house and in every man, Philo, fol- 
lowing probably an early Stoic writer, gives a vivid description 
of the horrors of war:} ‘They rob, plunder, sell into slavery, 








*Rep. 470 f,; ef. Polit. 307-8; see also Menex, 239 and 242, distinguish- 
ing between wars between Greeks and those with barbarians, 

t De conf. 12, pp. 401, 412: evldow, ёрт ошту, 4у8ратоВ{ ута, Aer 
тобо, тордобош, (8pilovew, ай «ата, dücipoucw, alcytrover, SoAopo 
бутікріе fr dow Guwarurepot ктеворан, etc. 
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despoil, ravage, outrage, maltreat, destroy, dishonour, murder 
by stealth or, if they are strong enough, openly. * 

The attitude of public opinion towards war and peace in the 
third century is further illustrated by some very interesting 
facts. For a Greek the ideal of life was always «ір? and 
whovros, peace and wealth; they always prayed to attain it, 
but never more frequently and more fervently than in the late 
fourth, third, and second centuries. One has only to read the 
prayer of Isyllus for the city of Epidaurus,* or the impressive 
cry of a personage of the New Comedy: ' Give us peace, o Lord 
Zeus, an end of strife and wretchedness.'t It finds a parallel 
in the prayer addressed to Demetrius by Athens in the famous 
ithyphallus of 291 8.C.,f and in the prayer of Magnesia on the 
Maeander to Zeus Sosipolis in 196 B.c.§ No wonder that in 
the lists of magistrates published in the third century and later 
by some of the Greek cities we often find an eloquent remark: 
‘In their time there was peace, order, prosperity, concord. || 
To this general feeling of Greece Polybius gives forcible utter- 
ance when he says:§j ‘For if there is a boon for which we all 
pray the gods and undergo anything to secure, and which 15 
the only one of the so-called blessings that no one questions, 
[ mean peace. ® 

When, after having been for a time in abeyance, the most 
cruel practice of war—the total destruction of cities and the 
enslavement of citizens—reappeared with the capture of Man- 
tinea (223 B.c.) by the Achaeans and Macedonians, the indigna- 
tion in Greece was intense. This indignation was vigorously 
expressed in the lost work of Phylarchus, who dedicated some 
striking pages to the description of the horrors which accom- 
panied the capture of Mantinea. It is more than probable that 

* Isyll. B. 22 fi. ; Amih. Lyr. ii, p. 282 D, cf. I. U. Powell, Collect. Alex. 1925, 
p. 132 f., and LU. Powelland E. A. Barber, New Chapters, ete., i. 1921, p. 461. 

t Nov. com. fr. in pap. reb., ed. Schröder, no. f, 23: убемто 8” вірірту тот” 
Ф 260 Зеутота (Вија Миле [у раг [4бА шу тје прауџатав. 

t Athen. vi, 62, p. 253 d, e. 

$ 5.26. 589, 27 й. 

|| emt roth fv elfen, edvopla, ebernpia, dudvaa (or words to that effect), 

8| 1v. 74. 3: «l yáp fe mivres esyópella rols («ois ruyeiv, xai way tropévopen 
ineipovres афтйе erage xai буо roUro Tüw vopilopévwow dyaBó 4ғанфы- 
oftiryréy dori wap’ dvfparras, Adyo 52 rjv «ірге... 
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he condemned with equal vehemence other acts of unnecessary 
cruelty during the wars which he described. And yet the con- 
duct of Aratus found an eloquent defender in Polybius, who 
appealed to the accepted laws of war (xara rovs row полено 
vóuovs) to justify the wholesale enslavement of free men, women 

and children. He adds that the treatment of Mantinea was in 
retaliation for certain acts of the Mantineans which, though less 
cruel, did not conform with ‘the laws of nations’ (rots xomovs 
тор дубротер pépous), There is no doubt, however, that Greece 
in this case sided with Phylarchus and not with Aratus and the 
Achaeans, whose excuses Polybius was probably repeating. | 

There is no question, therefore, that the educated opinion of 
Greece was unanimous in condemning the customs of war that 
prevailed i in Greece in the third century. But Greece was help- 
less. ‘Military necessity’ was stronger than public opinion. 
During this period war remained as ruinous an episode in the 
life of Greece, as cruel and as ruthless, asit had previously been. 
In self-defence Greece adopted certain measures designed to 
make war less destructive. These are enumerated by Tarn: the 
creation of leagues which guaranteed peace to their members, 
at least within the league; inter-State treaties of a new kind, 
by which certain cities and temples were recognized as sacred 
and exempt from liability to ршШаре (сулар, pvatatew) ; the ex- 
tensive use of arbitration for the settlement of disputes between 
individual cities and of conflicts within them ; and treaties by 
which certain cities accepted the obligation not to enslave each 
other's citizens.? These compacts brought some measure of 
relief to some of the cities of Greece. But their very existence 
and their character bear witness to the persistence of old cus- 
toms and to the impotence of Greece to change them. War 
remained, be it repeated, as cruel and ruthless as it had been, 
and hindered, probably even more than in the past, the normal 
development of the country. Some facts may be adduced in 
illustration. 

We have no reliable information about the losses in most of 
the great battles. We do not know, for instance, the number 
of casualties in the decisive naval engagements of the period, 
such as those at Cos and Andros. We know, however, that at 
sellasia (222 or more probably 221 B.c.), the only battle about 
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which we are well informed, of the 6,000 Lacaedemonians who 
took part in it 5,800 were killed and that among Cleomenes 
mercenaries the casualties were severe.* I do not think that 
the battle of Sellasia was exceptional in this respect. 

One of the most important facts in connexion with war in 
ancient times is that it was universally regarded as a method 
not only of settling political questions but also of enriching the 
victors at the expense of the vanquished. To pillage a country 
was a common practice in ancient warfare. In this respect the 
period we are considering was no exception. Polybiusis inclined 
to make the Aetolians responsible for the excessive prevalence 
of pillage and robbery at this time. But theother leading States 
adopted exactly the same methods. All belligerents were in the 
habit of raiding enemy territory to devastate it and to secure as 
much booty as possible. It is unnecessary to accumulate evi- 
dence of this, Two examples may be given which illustrate the 
methods of warfare practised by Phylarchus' hero, Cleomenes 
III. Shortly after his reform in Sparta, Cleomenes invaded the 
territory of Megalopolis: * he collected much booty and wrought 
great devastation of the country” says Plutarch. He did the 
same in his invasion of the territory of Argos after the city had 
been occupied by Antigonus: ‘he laid waste the country and 
carried everything off '£ according to Plutarch, whoa little later 
describes a new and ingenious method adopted by Cleomenes: 
' Ravaging the plain, he did not, as invaders usually do, cut the 
corn with sickles and daggers, but beat it down with large 
wooden implements fashioned like broadswords, so that his men 
had an amusement on the march and crushed and destroyed 
the whole crop without trouble.'$* 

The great masters and exemplars in this kind of war of 
devastation were the pirates.'? Piracy in this period, as in the 

* Plut. Cleom. 28, 5. | 
d e ay те peydAns Üpoum xal dÜopiv тоЛАђи блерубсато тї Хера 

ibid. 12, 2). 

t diaddepopevns yap vis yepas Um айтой kal mdrrum dyopéram kai depopévam, 
(ibid. 25, 4). 

8 торбе тд теббоу kai rüv cirov ob we«ipow, «ілер ot Ам, бресту wal 
наха(раке ФАЛа кбттиле £A peydAow ele. сұйна flopgalas dmepyagiudiois, de 
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preceding, was an accepted feature in the life of the Greek 
world. The foreign pirates were of little importance. The 
Tyrrhenians disappeared from the Aegean after the time of 
Demetrius, the Illyrians carried on their business in their own 
waters, the Black Sea pirates never passed the Straits. The 
Aegean was at the mercy of domestic pirates. The leading 
Hellenistic States never seriously endeavoured in this period to 
make the sea safe from their organized depredations, The 
Ptolemies, in the days of their thalassocracy, made no active 
attempt to suppress them altogether. They may have boasted 
of having done so, but such claims were no more than vain 
boasts." From time to time their admirals would retaliate on 
the pirates for the pillage of territories which were under the 
protection of the Ptolemies.? But Philadelphus, during the 
First Syrian war (274) made use of organized bodies of pirates 
to carry out his famous raid on the coastal cities of the kingdom 
of Antiochus I, in this following the practice of Demetrius as 
described above. Exactly the same was done by Antigonus 
Gonatas,* and repeatedly by the Aetolians from the time of 
Demetrius onwards. Organized bands of pirates had their 
own well-protected harbours (not only in Crete) and were wel- 
comed in all commercial ports when they appeared laden with 
their booty. 

This was the situation in the times of the Successors. The 
story of the capture of Ephesus by Lysimachus from Deme- 
trius, as told by Polyaenus and Frontinus, тау serve as à 
typical example. When Demetrius was holding Ephesus and 
was devastating the neighbouring territories with the help of 
pirates, Lycus, Lysimachus' sfrategos, bribed Andron, the chief 
pirate in the service of Demetrius. One day Andron appearec 
in Ephesus bringing with him a large number of prisoners, 
ostensibly to sell them. The pretended prisoners were in fact 
soldiers of Lysimachus, who took the city and handed it over 
to their master.} 

Nor did the situation change in the following period. A few 
interesting examples will show that Greece, especially in time 
of war—for instance during the Chremonidean war—was at 

* Polyaen. 4, 6, 18 (about 276 B.C). 
Î Front. Strat, 3. 3. 7; Polyaen. 5, тд. 
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the mercy of pirates and robbers. Delphi at that time had the 
greatest difficulty in securing, by means of embassies to the 
two kings Antigonus and Ptolemy, the safety of the fheoroi 
who were travelling to Delphi for the celebration of the Pythia, 
and, by means of embassies to all the Greeks, the safety of those 
who intended to go to the Pylaia.* One is much tempted to 
assign to the same period the decree of the Amphictions of Delphi 
in honour of the hieromnentones,t who are lauded because they 
made ‘the assembly at Pylae inviolate and secure'f and ren- 
dered it possible forall the Greeks to come to the festal assembly 
(тавтунрак, perhaps the Soteria). There is mention of ambas- 
sadors being sent out to insist that the Delphian asyita should 
berespected. The same decree quotes the decision of the Aeto- 
lians ‘that ransoms be nowhere exacted and that no one be 
carried off contrary to the Amphictionic laws’.§ This shows 
that the unlawful and unauthorized action of the Aetolian free- 
lances contributed greatly to the insecurity of the times. The 
Aetolian decree mentioned by the Aieromnemones is probably 
still extant.||'5 

In this connexion mention may also be made of the well- 
known convention (ovjfodor) between Pellana in Achaea and 
Delphi, which may be dated either between 262 and 251 B.C. 
or earlier, between 285 and 280 B.C. In this treaty the two 
cities promise each other that 'the Delphian shall not carry off 
the Pellanean against his will, nor the Pellanean the Delphian '.4j 
If somebody buys mala fide a free man, he loses the price and 
pays a fine, Similar protection is extended to cattle and slaves. 
The paragraph preceding that which has been quoted deals 
with goods 'taken out' from ships; if a man buys them, he is 
fined and the goods are held not to have been sold.** This and 
the following paragraphs show that piratical raids were a com- 
mon feature in the Corinthian gulf in the third century B.c."* 

* 5.E.G. ii. 261; F.D. iii. r, 479. T 5.4.6. 483. 

tori) HuAaiay dovAar xai doa; (1. 6). 
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It was perhaps at about the same time (¢. 252 B.C.) that Salami 
was raided by pirates, probably in the service of Aleander o of 
Corinth, and that Heraclitus of Athmonon, commander of the 
garrison of Piraeus for Antigonus, had great difficulty in pro- 
tecting the island.* 

The Aetolians, as we have seen, were masters in the art of 
carrying on war with the help of pirates. Their victims were, 
above all, the islands of the Aegean. These and the cities of the 
coast were devastated by successive raids. It 1s not surprising 
that some of them tried to protect themselves by special treaties 
with Aetolia, The scanty epigraphical evidence includes 
several decrees guaranteeing safety from Aetolian raids to 
particular islands and cities. It has been suggested that one 
group of them belongs to the years 254-239, another to the 
end of the third century, after 224/3, both these periods 
being times of anarchy in the Aegean. The first group 
consists of a decree relating to Delos, of another to Tenos and 
Ceos, of a third to Chios, of some fragments which may belong 
toa similar decree relating to Athens, and perhaps of the treaty. 
between Miletus and Aetolia, which, however, is attributed 
by its editor to the second half of the third century and may 
therefore belong to the second group. In the second group 
appear Mytilene and Teos, also Magnesia on the Maeander."7 
The wording of the decrees is the same, with minor variations, 
in all the above instances. The terms of that relating to the 
Magnesians are as follows: ' It shall not be lawful for any Aeto- 
lian or resident in Aetolia to capture anyone travelling from 
any part of the territory of the Magnesians by land or sea. If 
any one shall do so, the chief magistrate in office shall exact 
such property as has been visibly carried off, and for property 
that has been made away with the councillors shall pass sen- 
tence of such fine as they may think fit, as on public malefactors, 
exacting the damages awarded and indemnifying the sufferers. ’t 
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A similar set of inscriptions show the Cretans adopting the 
same practice. Here again our information mostly relates to 
times of more or less acute troubles in the Hellenistic world. 
In one document* the city of Anaphe and her territory are 
declared inviolable (dev\o) by the Cretan league (kowdr). A 
decree in Cretan dialect found at Athens may, as has been 
suggested, be regarded as a grant of asylia to Athens by à 
Cretan city.7 

It should be noted that the pirates of Aetolia were in friendly 
relations with the Cretans and used the Cretan harbours as 
rallying-points and as places where they might dispose of their 
captives. There is a vivid illustration of these relations in the 
well-known Athenian decree in honour of Eumaridas of Cydo- 
nia.t After the raid of Bueris (during the Demetrian war) many 
of the captured Athenian citizens and other prisoners were 
transported by him to Crete. Eumaridas supplied money to 
redeem them and restore them to their country. This led to the 
dispatch of an embassy by Athens to the two rival city-leagues 
of Crete in order to arrive at an understanding with them and 
probably to obtain the grant of asylia (compare the document 
quoted above). Eumaridas was helpíul to Athens in dealing 
with Cnossos and its allies and with Polyrrhenia. Later during 
the rule of Euryclides and Micion at Athens, he and his son were 
still helping the Athenians to keep on good terms with Crete.$ 

It was perhaps a little later (but before 220) that Miletus 
concluded treaties with Cnossos, Gortyn, and Phaestos. One 
of the clauses of these treaties regulates the conditions under 
which slaves who were formerly free citizens of Miletus or of 
the above-named Cretan cities are to regain their liberty. Those 
who bought them mala fide, that is, knowing that they were 
free men, lose their money and pay a fine.|| To the same group, 
xnl dxmpdacovras rag катобікие ка! блобиббутаг тон а факоојијуте киржо(ије 
«Ішер. 

* 7G. xix 3. 254; G.DJ. 5146 (third century 5.¢. 1), ef. A. Wilhelm, Wien. 
Anz,, 1924, p. 154; G. Daux, B.C.H. lix (1935), pp. 94 fi; bà (1937). Рр. 
439 ff. See also I.G. xii. z. 17 (Mytilene). 
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though of a later date, belong the various documents that settle 
the relations between Crete on the one side and Magnesia* and 
Mylasat on the other (see further below). Later, in the second 
century, Paros makes a special treaty with the Cretan city of 
Allaria.j!* 

The inscriptions mentioned above reveal another group 
of facts which testify to the uncertainty of life and pro- 
perty in Greece in the third century. It was an immemorial 
custom in Greece to regard the sanctuaries of gods as inviolable 
(drvia). Any one who infringed this sanctity of the god's house 
was guilty of sacrilege (iepérvkos). The same sanctity attached 
to the great festivals of Olympia, Delphi, Corinth, &c., and to 
those who were invited to them and took part in them (éxeye- 
pia, ' truce'). There was no need of special grants of inviolability 
for the temples and festivals. The davMa was something sacred 
and was universally respected. 

But times changed. Politics became a more powerful force 
than religion and some cases of violation of the éxeyetpia oc- 
curred in the Peloponnesian war and in the wars of the fourth 
century.'? In the third century the whole of Greece heard with 
horror the terrible story of the attack of the Gauls on the temple 
of the Delphian Apollo and rejoiced at the miracle whereby the 
temple was saved. Yet the priests of Delphi were not entirely 
safe in their own sanctuary despite the fact that Delphi now 
stood under the protection of the Aetolians, the chief disturbers 
of the peace. Reference has already been made to the inscrip- 
tion that shows the difficulty experienced by delegates and 
pilgrims in reaching Delphi at the time of the Chremonidean 
war, and another striking fact may be added. The Dionysiac 
artists of Athens as early as 278/7 n.c. felt that they could not 
travel with safety in Greece unless they were protected by a 
special decree of the Amphictions granting them in the name 
of all the Отеекз (уто тарти» ток "ЕАлјиши), as non-combatants 
and exempt in Athens from military service, complete im- 
munity from molestation.:^ 

We are accordingly not surprised to find that temples and 
organizers of games, if they lacked the protection conferred by 
ancient origin and venerable reputation, did their best, by 

* G.D.I. 5153-5. f Ibid, 5157-63, + Ibid, 4040. 
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diplomatic negotiations (especially with the most dangerous of 
the sacrilegious powers) to secure a recognition of inviolability. 
We possess a set of inscriptions in which certain cities inform 
kings, leagues, and individual cities (érdyye\pa) of a miraculous 
appearance (efip/taneta) of their god or goddess, in consequence 
of which new religious celebrations have been instituted, and 
request that the sanctity and inviolability of the temples con- 
cerned, and sometimes of the cities containing them, may be 
respected. In reply the parties addressed politely acknowledge 
the receipt of the ёт&ууе\на, and some of them agree to respect 
the sanctity of the temples and cities in question. We have 
many fragments of such exchanges of letters, the most com- 
plete being those which concern Magnesia on the Maeander and 
Teos.*! The earliest documents of this type belong to the middle 
of the third century. The initiative in such cases appears to 
have been taken by the Amphictions?7 The new practice 
spread rapidly all over Greece at the end of the third and in 
the second century, when cases of sacrilege (iepogvAia) were 
ing common. We have such incidents as the sack by the 
Actolians of important and revered temples, for example of 
Artemis at Lusoi, of Poseidon at Taenarum, of Hera at Argos, 
of Poseidon at Mantinea, as early as 244; and the famous pil- 
lage by the same Actolians of the great sanctuaries of Dion and 
Dodona in 219 B.c., which Philip requited by the sack of the 
chief Aetolian sanctuary at Thermos. These outrages brought 
home to the Greek communities how precarious was the im- 
munity of most of their sacred places, 

The comments of Polybius on the Aetolian lepoovAta: and 
the bitter words of Lyciscus of Acarnania at Sparta in 211 B.C., 
reported by the same historian, show how deeply Greece re- 
sented these acts of sacrilege. This indignation and the com- 
ments of Polybius show that they were a new and unheard of 

ccurrence.?3 

The facts to which I have drawn attention indicate that 
methods of warfare, so far from improving, were becoming 
more barbarous. The measures that the cities took were 
measures of self-defence and cannot be adduced as evidence 
of a gradual humanization of war during the Hellenistic period. 
Moreover, they had no enduring effect. Sacrilege, on the 
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contrary, became for more than a century a matter of com- 
mon occurrence. 

To return to the pirates, we find the plague of piracy raging 
all over the Aegean during the period 280-221, It was more 
acute in troubled times, especially during great wars, but even 
in comparative peace the pirates were active, The kidnapped 
citizen of a Greek city is a familiar figure to every student of 
Hellenistic literature, for example in the comedies of Menander 
as regards the time of the Successors, and in the Hellenistic 
epigrams as illustrating these and later times. Scores of inscrip- 
tions refer to piratical raids and to the tragic experiences of 
men, women, and children kidnapped by the pirates and sold 
into slavery. A mere list of the places mentioned in inscriptions 
of the third century as having suffered from their inroads gives 
a vivid idea of the insecurity of the coastal cities of Greece and 
Asia Minor: Thera, Naxos, Amorgos, Anaphe, Delos, Chios, 
Teos, Tenos, Ceos, Salamis, Cyprus, Magnesia on the Maeander, 
Miletus, Theangela in Caria, and the coasts of Attica.*# 

Here again the picture has two sides. The phenomenon was 
not new. Piracy had indeed been practised in Greece from time 
immemorial, But the frequency of the Hellenistic inscriptions 
that refer to it, though inscriptions of this period are compara- 
tively rare, indicates that this ancient practice had now become 
very common and was carried on with cynical ruthlessness, 
There is further evidence of this in the fact that it was not till 
the fourth century that the Greek islands began to build watch- 
towers and refuge-towers to protect their peaceful population 
against pirate raids, and such activity is specially notable inthe 
third century. Public opinion reacted sharply to this new 
social phenomenon. The Greeks were keenly sensible of their 
solidarity with the unfortunate victims. Measures to put an 
end to the lawless raids were out of their power and they 
showed their feelings in a different way. It was quite a common 
occurrence at this time for charitable souls, who saw respect- 
able citizens of some friendly community exposed for sale on 
their slave market, to come up and pay their ransom, or help 
them in some other way. 

Nor was the situation of the cities on the mainland in any 
respect better. There are several references in our scanty 
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literary texts to raids of armies and of robber-bands in which 
thousands of men were taken and sold into slavery. Men- 
tion has been made of the case of Mantinea (223 B.C.), where 
the whole population, men, women, and children, were sold. 
Another example may be: given. When the Aetolians raided 
Laconia, shortly before the reforms of Cleomenes, 50,000 slaves 
were carried off.* The figures may be exaggerated, but it is 
none the less certain that not only the raids of the Aetolians 
but all similar raids, for instance those led by the Ilynan 
Skerdilaidas (as described by Polybius) resulted in similar 
abductions of hundreds and sometimes of thousands of free 
men and slaves.?? In a manner very characteristic of the con- 
ditions of his day, Plutarch quotes the remark of an old Spartan 
with regard to this abduction from Laconia of 50,000 men, 
probably perioeci, helots, and slaves, that the enemy had done 
Laconia a good turn by relieving it of a burden.] 

[t may be added that the practice of carrying off and selling 
into slavery large numbers of combatants and non-combatants 
was not confined to Greece. Ptolemy Philadelphus and his 
successor Euergetes brought home many captives taken in the 
course of their wars, especially in Syria. Some of these became 
slaves, some—who had been soldiers—may have become cle- 
ruchs (xAypovyo)), others again may have been employed as 
‘royal peasants* (Baciuxoi yewpyol) to cultivate the newly re- 
claimed lands in the Fayiim, or as shepherds to tend the royal 
herds of sheep and goats, which had probably also formed part 
of the booty.** 

To return to Greece. The large number of prisoners of war 
taken in Greece during the wars of the third century may in а 
great measure be attributed to the poverty of the country, to 
the very low standard of life prevailing in most of the cities, 
and to the almost purely agricultural character of the greater 
part of theterritory. Theonly booty with which the belligerents 
could defray the expense of a war—and most of them relied on 
doing this—consisted of men, whether free or slaves, and cattle. 
Note, for example, the account given by Polybius of the cap- 
ture of Megalopolis and of Mantinea, which will be dealt with 

* Piut. Cleom. 1B, 3. 
{ ûs «бутопь ої яоМрыи тўе Даки dmoxovdidarrer. 
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presently. We may take it therefore as established that life was 
very precarious in Greece in the third century B.c., and that 
personal liberty was as precarious as life, Many who were free 
men one day had become slaves the next. 

Those prisoners of war whose families were well-to-do or who 
had wealthy and influential friends did not remain slaves for 
ever. I have already indicated that there existed among the 
upper classes of the population of Greece a kind of common 
understanding, of mutual insurance, which operated for the 
release of captives of these classes. But nobody cared about the 
metics, the proletarians of the towns, or the poor peasants: any 
of these once sold on the slave market remained slaves. The 
ransoming (Aézpow:s), it must be emphasized, was as a rule a 
pnvate affair. The cities as such were helpless: their means 
were limited and their diplomatic measures generally futile, 

The uncertainty of life, the precarious character of personal 
freedom, and the general instability in Greece were unfavour- 
able to sound economic and social development. Add to this 
the permanent factors which, even in normal times, retarded 
the country's economic progress: the poverty of the soil, the 
scarcity of minerals, timber, and other raw materials of indus- 
try, and above all the inveterate particularism of the Greek 
city-states, the minute political subdivision of Greece and the 
ambition of each city to dominate over the rest ( Herrschaftstrieb, 
as B. Keil terms it), peculiarities which found their expression 
not only in the political but also in the economic life of the 
country, Some eminent scholars have suggested that this eco- 
nomic particularism was moderated in the period we соп- 
sidering by the formation of Greek leagues or sympolitetai, 
especially the larger ones, such as the Achaean, Aetolian, and 
Boeotian Leagues, But it is not certain that a Greek league 
as such formed an economic as well as a political unit, that a 
citizen of a State-member of a given league automatically re- 
ceived in all the cities of that league full economic rights, in 
particular the right of acquiring real property, the right of 
holding land and house (éyxrnots yijs wat oixías), and the con- 
comitant right of intermarriage (éreyayia), A student of Greek 
political life so distinguished as H. Swoboda has thought it was 
not so, since many Greek inscriptions of the time indicate that 
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these rights were given in proxeny decrees by one city to the 
citizens of another city of the same Роном. It has been pointed 
out that the proxeny decrees are often purely honorary docu- 
ments drafted in accordance with a long-established formula, 
and that they do not necessarily mean what they say. It is 
surprising, however, to find the formula used so frequently and 
repeating the same items, including the grant of €yergais y7?s 
wai oielas and erryauia, This repetition of the old fórmula sug- 
gests that the grant of these rights, even within thesame league, 
had a certain and probably a crucial importance. In any case, 
the existence of the leagues, though it may have mitigated to 
some extent the detrimental effects of economic particularism, 
certainly made no radical change in the inveterate habits and 
the economic selfishness of the Greek cities.** 

The most striking consequence of these political and economic 
factors was the impoverishment of the country, especially of 
certain regions, where in the second half of the third century it 
proceeded very rapidly. It was duly noticed and registered by 
contemporary observers, especially because of the contrast it 
presented to the flourishing conditions of the new Eastern 
monarchies, Here are a few examples. 

Plutarch, when speaking of the wealth of the Spartan kings 
in the time of Agis and Cleomenes, remarks that the slaves of 
the Oriental satraps and of the stewards of Ptolemy and Seleu- 
cus were richer than all the Spartan kings taken together.» 

A still more explicit and exact statement is made by Polybius 
in connexion with the booty taken by Cleomenes at Megalopolis. 
He emphatically challenges the assertion of Phylarchus that 
6,000 talents’ worth of spoil (Ad¢vpa) were taken by Cleomenes. 
This sum, he declares, was grossly exaggerated. ‘I say,’ he re- 
marks, ‘speaking not of the time when the Peloponnese had been 
utterly ruined by the Macedonian kings and still more through 
the continuous wars of its inhabitants with one another, but of 
our own times, in which . . . the Peloponnese is believed to enjoy 
the greatest prosperity, that it would be impossible to collect 
such a sum from the whole Peloponnese, from the movable 
property (émeràa) without reckoning human beings (coiara),"* 
And he adds in the same passage that in fact Megalopolis and 

* Polyb. ii. 62. 1. 
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Mantinea—large cities reputed to be rich—only yielded to their 
conquerors (the Lacedaemonians and Antigonus) booty to the 
value of 300 talents each. 

In his masterly comments on this passage A. Wilhelm shows 
that the greater part of this sum of 300 talents consisted of the 
proceeds of the sale of captives, and that the value of the mov- 
able property, excluding cattle, on the farms probably did not 
exceed from 75 to 1oo talents. 

The statement of Polybius, who was much better informed 
on the subject than some modern scholars who are inclined to 
doubt him, shows how low the standard of life had fallen in 
some of the leading cities of Greece (both Megalopolis and 
Mantinea were, of course, agricultural cities possessing little 
industry or trade) and how small was their accumulated capital. 
It was certainly a new phenomenon in the life of the Pelopon- 
nese, and Polybius was certainly right in attributing it to the 
continuous warfare?! 

The general causes which contributed to the gradual decline 
of wealth in Greece naturally affected all classes of the popula- 
tion. The few very rich people suffered probably less than the 
rest. But all the evidence relating to Greece in the fourth and 
third centuries shows that the solid background of Greek politi- 
cal, social, and economic life lay not in the few men of great 
wealth, but in the middle class, the bourgeoisie, who were mostly 
andowners, I have shown that this was so at Athens in the 
time of Menander. The same is true of the Achaean League and 
probably of many, if not all, the other cities. The taxes and the 
liturgies were chiefly borne by the middle class, a subject with 
which I shall deal in greater detail in the next chapter. This 
class certainly suffered grievously from the wars and their con- 
comitant evils. In some cities—for example at Sparta, of which 
I shall speak presently—the middle class disappeared almost 
entirely, wealth and especially landed property becoming con- 
centrated in a few hands. Some hitherto well-to-do families 
were degraded to the status of proletarians. These changed 
conditions, which were not confined to Sparta, were noticed by 
contemporanes, We possess by chance an utterance of Cercidas 
of Megalopolis, who was not a revolutionary, but rather a 
member of the well-to-do class and a prominent politician: a 
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sentence in it sounds like a warning, addressed to the wealthy, 
of the coming revolution, when they will be forced to ' disgorge" 
(ystoBev é£euécrai) the wealth s hich they have appropriated. 
The middle class did not, of course, sink suddenly into proleta- 
rianism: the process was slow and gradual. Nevertheless, even 
at tliis stage of development, it certainly added to the general 
bewilderment and unrest, 

The increasing number of people who had no property or very 
little and who lived on what they earned from day to day by 
hard work, was in itself a source of danger. Add to this that in 
all probability, though there are no data to support the state- 
ment, opportunities of employment were constantly diminish- 
ing and the rate of remuneration for work of every kind was 
constantly falling. 

We have no means of ascertaining the extent to which slave 
labour competed with free labour. I have indicated the reasons 
(capture of prisoners of war, piracy at sea, raids on land, &c.) 
which lead me to believe that slaves were abundant on the 
Greek market in the third century. It is unfortunate that acts 
of manumission, which in the second century are so riumerous 
at Delphi, in and around Naupactus, in Thessaly, and in other 
parts of Greece, are exceedingly rare in the third, and that they 
yield no information as to the numbers and countries of origin 
of slaves in that century. The impression I have derived from 
a study of the scanty extant material is that the number ot 
slaves was not diminishing in the third century in Greece as a 
whole, though it may have been falling in Athens аіопе.32 

Apart from the competition of slave labour, the difficulty of 
finding employment for the increasing number of proletarians 
was intensified by a development that affected production and 
exchange throughout Greece. This was the decreasing demand 
for Greek products, especially for manufactured goods, alike in 
Greece itself and in foreign markets. In Greece it was a result 
of the impoverishment of the middle class and of the reduced 
purchasing power of the public, due to the causes that I have 
set forth : elsewhere it was due to the slow but steady emanci- 
pation of the East, especially Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
from dependence on Greece for industrial goods made for mass 
consumption. I shall return to this development later in this 
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chapter. It certainly had an adverse effect on the demand for 
labour in Greece, which did not increase fari passu with the 
increasing supply of labour. 

Finally, it is highly probable that owing to the competition 
of slave labour and the decreasing demand for hired workmen, 
wages were decreasing, while the prices of foodstuffs and manu- 
factured goods were not falling in proportion, We have no data 
relating to continental Greece, but the curves of food prices and 
of wages in Delos are very illuminating, and Heichelheim may 
be right in affirming that these hold good for the rest of the 
Hellenistic world, or at any rate for Greece. 

Thus the contrast between the rising number of the poor and 
the diminishing number of those in whose hands wealth was 
increasingly concentrated, became more and more pronounced 
and fraught with greater danger, as the discontent of the prole- 
tarians grew more acute, Naturally this state of things led to 
civil wars and revolutions. The classical example is Sparta in 
the times of Agis and Cleomenes. 

The story of Agis IV and of his successor Cleomenes is so well 
known to all students of ancient history that a short summary 
will here suffice. According to the trustworthy narrative of 
Phylarchus, the citizen body of Sparta, when Agis succeeded 
to the throne, had become very small. All the land was in the 
hands of a small group of wealthy people, among them many 
women. The majority of the population were paupers, men 
who had lost their land and consequently their citizenship. In 
order to restore Sparta to her former strength and perhaps to 
relieve the distress of the poorer classes, Agis endeavoured to 
carry out an economic and social reform. For a long time the 
idea of a reform or revolution of this kind had taken root in 
the minds of the Greeks. The project comprised two main and 
two ancillary measures. The principal measures of a positive 
character were abolition of debts and, as was natural in a 
mainly agricultural country, redistribution of landed property 
(xp üxoxomj and yz« dvadaapds). As a preliminary to the 
redistribution of land confiscation of property was imperative, 
and as an effective means of achieving this, liberation of slaves 
was often resorted to. 

Agis attempted to carry out this programme by peaceful 
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means. Debts were cancelled, since this suited the interests 
botli of the landless poor and of the majority of landowners, 
whose land was mostly mortgaged. But it never came to re- 
distribution of land. This, of course, could not be effected 
without a revolution, and Agis was unwilling or unable to go 
so far. He perished at the hands of his political enemies, His 
heritage, however, was taken up and his programme carried 
through by Cleomenes, who did not shrink from a coup d'état. 
I need not repeat the story of Cleomenes, or do more than recall 
the profound impression produced by his reforms on the rest 
of Greece and the revolutionary fever that rapidly spread all 
over the Peloponnese, almost shattering the Achaean League, 
which was based on the rule of the bourgeois class in the cities. 
Had it not been for the concessions made by Aratus to Anti- 
gonus and for the unwillingness of Cleomenes to carry out the 
full programme of his supporters, a social revolution on a large 
scale, perhaps throughout Greece, might have been the result 
öf the reforms of Agis and Cleomenes, which they themselves 
regarded as rather political than economic and social. 

The conditions at Sparta were typical of those prevailing 
throughout Greece in the third century. Class war was rife and 
the sharp social contrast between rich and poor led to acute 
conflicts in many cities, both in Greece proper and in the 
islands. I may remind the reader of the expressions used in the 
inscriptions quoted above, in which magistrates are praised for 
having maintained during their term of office peace, prosperity, 
legality, and concord (ebvoyie and opovora). This formula shows 
that in the mind of contemporaries the principal factors that 
disrupted the normal life of a city and brought misery in their 
train were war and revolution, 

The revolutions (rapayai in the official terminology) took 
various forms, the most usual being the establishment of a 
tyranny supported by the proletariat. The tyrants of that 
time—most of them protégés of Macedonia— were not all of 
them of the bad kind like Apollodorus, tyrant of Cassandreia, 
whose atrocities were proverbial, and Aristotimus, tyrant of 
Elea, Some were excellent rulers, such as Aristomachus of 
Argos and Aristodemus of Megalopolis. Yet none of them was 
ever able to establish his rule on a firm basis. It was generally 
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ended by assassination, and strife began again within the city, 
a strife mainly of a political character, but often governed in 
part by social and economic considerations. The lure held out 
by most of these tyrants was the old one of redistribution of 
property and abolition of debts. But this programme was never 
carried out in full in any Greek city even with the help of 
tyrants. Ihe proletariat by itself, without assistance from 
outside, was helpless, and those who had military resources at 
their disposal were not friends of social revolution. 

Most of the evidence that I have adduced relates to the 
Peloponnese and to the latter part of the period under review. 
It was certainly the Peloponnese that was the chief sufferer 
during this period, for wars and revolutions were less prevalent 
їп the rest of Greece and especially in certain parts of central 

We cannot therefore generalize, and we must be careful not 
to exaggerate. We must bear in mind that Greece, in spite of 
her poor natural resources, had developed these remarkably by 
the long and steady efforts of her people. There is not the 
slightest doubt that even in the third century Greece was one 
of the best cultivated countries in the world. Her vineyards 
and olive-groves, her fruit-gardens and kitchen gardens were 
famous. The standard of her agriculture and the quality of her 
pasturage were very high. Thousands of men turned to account 
the wealth of the sea: there was abundance of fish, salt, sponges, 
and shell-fish for dyeing, and their exploitation was well organ- 
ized. Mines and quarries were worked as long as there were 
minerals and the better kinds of stone, especially marble, to 
extract. Greek industry had a long past behind it, and the 
Greek artisans were still the most efficient and the most artistic. 
Trade relations were firmly established between the various 
parts of the Greek world. 

Constant wars, the competition of the East, decline of ex- 
ports, diminution of purchasing power in the home market, 
gradually undermined the prosperity of Greece. But it was a 
slow process, hardly understood by contemporary observers, 
and, as I have shown, it did not affect all parts of Greece 
simultaneously. We find accordingly nothing about economic 
decay in the few surviving fragments of an anonymous work 
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(sometimes attributed to Heraclides Criticus), written probably 
in the second half of the third century, containing witty and 
amusing sketches of some of the cities of central Greece—of 
Attica, Boeotia, and Euboea (but of none situated in the Pelo- 
ponnese), though the author is keenly interested in the economic 
life of thecities that he describes. Attica appears in these sketches 
as a well-cultivated country producing the choicest foodstuffs: 
“the products of the soil are all invaluable and unrivalled in 
point of flavour, but becoming somewhat scarce'.* Boeotia is 
a flourishing agricultural region. On its coast the population 
is busy about the sea: at Anthedon they are fishing, extracting 
purple, collecting sponges, building ships, and ferrying to Eu- 
boea. Oropus is full of customs-officers (of doubtful honesty), 
of travellers and merchants.: The harbour and emporium of 
Chalcis are no less crowded with merchants. Some of the 
roads are good and well provided with comfortable inns, 
though very few are safe from robbers. There is not a word 
about poverty and economic distress in these parts of Greece. 
Athens, it is true, is no longer the Athens of the past. She is 
still a glorious city, a centre of amusements, of art, and of 
intellectual life. But home-grown foodstuffs, though fine, are 
rather scarce (¢ramerepa), and food shortage (Мид) is a con- 
stant trouble. Nothing is said about the Piraeus, the harbour, 
the trade of Athens. They certainly did not impress the author, 
Athens is full of foreigners. But they come as tourists and 
students, not as business men and traders. At Oropus and 
Chalcis trade is the leading characteristic; not so at Athens. 
It is a pity that we have no description of Corinth, the Pelopon- 
nese, and Thessaly (the fragment about Thessaly does not 
belong to the same work and is purely geographical). But 
what remains is of inestimable value and highly instructive 
both as regards the mentality of educated men and as regards 
the economic aspect of part of Greece at that time. 

I wish that I could supplement this picture by an analysis 
of the social and economic conditions in particular cities of 
continental Greece. It must be remembered that life in these 
cities was highly diversified and individualistic. If we consider 
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PLATE XXX 

t. An old nurse seated in a chair holding in her lap a naked baby, Tanagra. 

F. Winter, Díe anfiken T'errakotien, üi.. Die Typen der figtirlichen Terrakotten, 
Н. 1903, p. 465, no. 12; C.A4.H., Vol. of Pls, iii, p. r93c; cf. E. Pottier and S. 
Reinach, La Nécropole de Myrina, 1887, Cat., no, 258. Known in many variations, 

2. A young slave holding a child on his right shoulder, Tn his tight hand a 
lantern, from his left is suspended a round basket, perhaps containing food. The 
child wears a crown, probably returning from a party. Myrina. (Photograph 
supplied by the authorities of the Staatliche Museen, Berlin.) | 

F. Winter, loc. cit., p. 404, na. 5; cf. E. Pottier and S. Reinach, loc. cit., Cat., 
no. 3365 and p. 454. Type often repeated in several variations. 

3. A bearded pedagogue (house slave?) seated in a chair giving a boy nnatrac- 
tion in reading and perhaps writing. On the knees of the boy a diptych. Thè 
lower part of the group is missing. Myrina. 

E. Pottier and S. Reinach, loc. cit, Саб, по. 287 and p. 396 f., pl. xxix; F. 
Winter loc. cit., p. 405, no. 5. Many variatioris. See for example the Hr. Mus, 
Guide to the Exhibition illustrating Greek and Roman Life, 1929, p. 205, fig, 234: 
О. Crusius and R. Herzog, Die Mimiamben des Herondas, 1926—ilustrations to 
Herondas, Mim, iii: dibdoxados, &c. 

4. A studious schooigirl seated in a chair holding in her lap by her left hand 
а diptych; in her right hand a stilus (2). Tanagra. (Photograph supplied by 
thé authorities of the National Museum, Athens.) 

Е, Winter, loc. cit., p. 123. no. 6; C.4.H.. loc. cit., p. 193d., Cf. E. Fottier and 
S, Reinach, loc. cit, p.415, pl xxxnr, Саб. но. 256, cf. 257, and E. Breccia, 
Terrecotie figurate . . . del Muro di Alessandria. i. 1930, nos. 138-140, Many varia- 
Hons. In some cases the student is a boy. 

The group of Hellenistic terracotta figurines, some specimens of which are 
reproduced in this, the following four, and several other plates of the present 
book, is a mine of information about the various aspects of the life of the people 
of the Hellenistic world, chiefiy the Greeks af the cities and rural districts. The 
group ta very large one (although it is only a small sulxiivision of ancient 
figurines in general). Almost every figurine exists in replicas found all over 
the Hellenistic world, in Greece, in Asia Minor, in зупа, in Egypt, in Cyrenai 
and each type is known in several variations. Alongside of these Panhellenistic 
types we find others which are local, for instance those peculiar to Hellenistic 
Egypt (pl..1), or Syria (pl. tx), Most of the figurines have been found in graves 
(the necropolis of Myrina in Asia Minor and that of Tanagra in. Bocotia were 
especially rich in figurines of the typo illustrated here), but many have also been 


found In ruins of ancient cities (for instance Priene, Pergamon, Alexandria and 
Séleuceia on the Tigris), 


The purpose of the terracotta figurines of the type here represented and of 
other types is matter of dispote and cannot be discussed here, Some of them are 
reflections of actual life, others, euch as the figurines of tragic and cornic actors, 
derive from the stage, Since most of those represented in this and the following 
plates stress the comic side of a igure oF group, and represent these without masks, 
they probably reproduce famous characters of the mimes. They may therefore 
be used to illustrate the M imes oi Herondas, and have been so used (O. Crusius and 
К. Herzog, Die Mimimmben des Herondas, 1926). A corpus of this type of figurines 
with comments would prove highly useful to all students of ancient life and art. 
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various categories—the sanctuaries of Delphi and Olympia, of 
Epidaurus and Eleusis, of Oropus, of Dodona, the Ptóion, and 
many others, existing in close connexion with their respective 
cities but not entirely absorbed by them; next, Athens and 
Corinth, thetwo great centres of commerce, industry, and bank- 
ing in the past, now gradually losing their industrial and 
commercial importance, and the several minor industrial and 
commercial cities such as Sicyon, Gythium, Patrae, Naupactus, 
&c.; then Sparta, Argos, Megalopolis, Mantinea, Messene, and 
the Achaean cities in the Peloponnese, most of them almost 
purely agricultural communities with very little industry and 
commerce ; Thebes and the other agricultural cities of Boeotia: 
the primitive communities of shepherds and peasants in Arca- 
dia, Acarnania, and especially Aetolia—we find that all pos- 
sessed their own peculiar economic and social structure, their 
own interests and preoccupations. The Hellenistic period 
brought very little change in their mode of life and did little 
to unify and standardize it. 

Such a task, however, cannot be undertaken here, for it. 
would involve much special study for which hardly any pre- 
paratory work has been done. We do not possess in respect of 
other Greek cities the abundant material that illustrates all 
stages of the history of Athens and Delphi. These cities, in the 
Hellenistic period, have found eloquent and competent inter- 
preters in S, Jebelev and W. S. Ferguson (for Athens), E. 
Bourguet, P. Roussel, R. Flaceliere, and G. Daux (for Delphi). 
The situation is quite different in respect of the other cities of 
Greece. Our literary texts are scanty, for the Hellenistic period 
was not the most brilliant in their lives. Nor is our epigraphical 
information abundant: the Classical and Roman periods have 
in this respect the advantage. Some of the cities, no doubt, 
have been recently excavated and have yielded important 
ruins, works óf the great and minor arts, and inscriptions. 
Such are Corinth, Sparta, Olympia, Epidaurus, Oropus, the 
Ptóion, Dodona, Eleusis, and some others. Much excellent 
work has been done by the excavators of these cities. The 
results at Olympia have been published in full. Rapid progress 
is being made with Corinth and Sparta. For the other exca- 
vated cities we have excellent preliminary reports and studies 
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based on part of the excavated material. But it cannot be said 
that what has been published affords a sufficient basis for an 
historian of the Hellenistic period. Hellenistic material is 
meagre and not much in favour with excavators and students 
ofantiquity. Thus some of the discoveries, and especially those 
of chief importance for the student of economic history, are 
neglected or their publication is indefinitely postponed. I refer 
to pottery, terracottas, what are known as minor bronzes, 
bronze and iron implements, &c. Jars in general, and especially 
the stamped ones, which are found in all the excavations but 
are very rarely published, are of great significance. Until this 
material 1s published, the study of the economic life of indivi- 
dual cities and of Greece as a whole presents grave difficulties. 
And without study of this kind historians are forced to confine 
themselves to general sketches such as the above.37 

I will, however, give some account of the two best-known 
cities of Greece, Athens and Delphi, during our period, or 
rather summarize what has been said on the subject by the 
scholars named above. 

ATHENS, after her liberation from the mile of Poliorcetes and 
especially after Corupedion, lived a peaceful and creative life 
for about a score of years under the beneficent rule of Gonatas, 
who made the city his intellectual capital. Her cleruchies in 
the Thracian sea were restored to her by Antiochus I (279/8 
B.C.) ; Antigonus, though he kept a garrison in the Piraeus, did 
not encroach on her political rights and autonomy ; her prestige 
was high in the Hellenistic world and the Hellenistic rulers 
were glad to be of service to her. Her own mood was peaceful 
and she was not disposed to embark on risky and ambitious 
projects. Though threatened by the Celtic invasion, she had 
not been affected by it. 

Athens was still the great intellectual and artistic capital of 
the Greek world, a centre of great creative activity in the fields 
of philosophy, drama, history, science, and art; and in all 
probability she kept her leading place in the economic field, 
though her pre-eminence here was, of course, less marked, The 
Macedonian garrison in the Piraeus had not only a political 
meaning. Gonatas wished to control this important harbour 
because in all probability he made it his commercial centre, 
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his main clearing-house—a rival, as it were, to Rhodes and 
Delos, the great emporia of the Ptolemies, and to Miletus and 
Ephesus, the control of which passed to and fro between the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucids. The scope of Athenian trade was 
no doubt now more restricted than it had been, but Athens was 
- still the principal commercial centre of the northern Aegean 
and the Pontus. It is, for example, significant that, soon after 
her liberation from Demetrius, Spartocus III, king of Bosporus, 
hastened to renew his relations with Athens and to contract 
with her a regular syrtmachta (289/8 B.c.),* and that Audoleon, 
king of the Paeonians, sent her his congratulations and a sub- 
stantial gift (289/8 B.c.).f There is no reason to suppose that 
these friendly relations changed in the subsequent years. The 
action of Spartocus and Audoleon was certainly not dictated 
by sentimental reasons, but reflected the active business rela- 
tions between them and Athens. Greece was still an important, 
nay the most important, market for Paeonia, Thrace, and the 
Pontus. The privileges conferred by the Delphians about 252- 
I (?) on a group of seventeen persons from various places in 
Chalcidice, Thessaly, Macedonia, Thrace, the Propontis and the 
Pontus (Callatis, Chersonesus, Olbia, Panticapaeum) may have 
been the result of a voyage of Delphian theorot, The route of 
the Шестог was probably not very different from the standard 
itinerary of the Athenian merchants of the time.t The condi- 
tions prevailing at Athens at this time were much the same as 
in the preceding period, for the numerous extant fragments of 
the New Comedy by authors later than Menander present the 
same type of society and display the same picture of social and 
economic life, 

The Chremonidean war (267/6-261 B.C.) marks a break in the 
quiet life of the city and the beginning of a time of troubles and 
difficulties. This is not the place to relate the history of the 
agitated period during and after that war. Suffice it to say 
that, after the humiliation of 263 or 261 B.c., Athens remained 
until 229 a part of the Macedonian kingdom, faithful to her 
masters Antigonus Gonatas and Demetrius II. Their rule was 
not oppressive. The policy of Antigonus towards Athens was 

e SIG. 370. T Ibid. 371. 

$ RK. Flaceliére, Les Adtoliens à Delbhes, p.220 and p. 459, no, 46, a. 4. 
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always a liberal one, and became more liberal amid the embar- 
rassments of his last years, when he was at war with the 
Ptolemies and struggling for the control of Greece. After his 
death in 239 his policy was carried on by his successor. 

Our evidence regarding the social and economic lifeof Athens 
at this time cannot be compared with that available for the 
two preceding periods. We know the difficulty of her position 
in the last years of Antigonus and how hard pressed she was 
at the time of the Demetrian war. The Achaean invasions of 
Attica by land and the Aetolian raids on the coast (Bucris) 
were a severe ordeal. Both the land and sea frontiers of Attica 
were guarded by detachments of Athenians and Macedonians, 
which required a great military effort on the part of the city ; 
yet these military measures failed to repel the invaders. No 
wonder that life in the city during the war was far from normal, 
that regular religious performances were suspended, that the 
grain supply of the city was disorganized, and that owing to 
financial stress it had frequently to resort to extraordinary 
measures. The acuteness of the crisis is illustrated by the 
numerous decrees in honour of commanders of the troops on 
garrison or guard duty, and by the Athenian decree of 232/1 
organizing an éridoots or subscription, ‘in order that out of the 
sums contributed the treasurer may be able to meet the expen- 
diture and that during the remainder of the year the harvest 
of the fields may be gathered in safety —in other words, to 
defray the cost of the detachments of troops that guarded 
Attica. It should also be mentioned that Athens was forced 
probably about this time to have recourse to loans: a loan by 
Thespiae* and one by Thebesf are recorded in inscriptions of 
these cities. 

But the evils of the situation must not be overstated nor its 
dark side alone presented. As a Macedonian city under the 
protection of the Macedonians, Athens did not lose all her 
business connexions, especially in the period before the Deme- 
trian war. Macedonian Delos, for reasons not quite clear to 
us, was competing with Athens in the grain trade at this 

* IG. vii. 1737, 1735. 

f Ibid. 2405, 2406. 1 may mention that the dates of the Thespian and 
Theban inscriptions are conjectural. 
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time, with the support, it may be, of Antigonus and Deme- 
trius, but this competition did not seriously undermine the 
Athenian trade. Delos may have been patronized by Antigonus 
and Demetrius because the place was safer than Athens and its 
relations with Rhodes and the East were friendly, or they may 
have been influenced by political considerations. In any case 
Athens and her citizens were not ruined, The subscrip- 
tion mentioned above brought in a considerable sum, and 
there were still some very rich men among the Athenians. I 
may mention the famous Euryclides, who spent his fortune 
liberally for the benefit of Athens and yet was able to leave 
sufficient to his heirs to make them one of the richest families 
inthe city. Wealth could hardly be acquired at Athens without 
active participation in commerce either directly or indirectly. 
Everything considered, we may say that the period of Macedo- 
nian domination, differing in this respect from that of Mace- 
donian protectorate, was not a time of peace and prosperity 
for Athens ; her economic life was in its decline and prosperous 
citizens were an exception. But it was not a time of ruin, 
misery, and prostration. 

It is very instructive to compare the vicissitudes of Athens 
in the third century with those of DELPHI. Our evidence re- 
garding the latter, though abundant, relates mostly to matters 
of little interest for the purposes of the present history. But 
certain facts are known which clearly reveal its general social 
and economic evolution during the period in question." 

The most important occurrence in the political history of 
Delphi was her gradual absorption by the Aetolian League, her 
progressive dependence upon it. This absorption began very 
early and steadily developed until, by the middle of the third 
century, 1t was an undisputed fact, accepted, though reluctant- 
ly, by the whole of Greece: The process was accelerated, and 
the life of Delphi was profoundly affected, by the Celtic inya- 
sion of Greece, By their gallant defence of Delphi and Greece 
the Aetolians had acquired for themselves the right of assuming 
an important part in Delphian affairs, On the other hand, the 
Celts profoundly disturbed the even tenor of life at Delphi, 
as was manifested in various ways during the years that 
followed their invasion. Certain Delphian documents of this 
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period point to very unsettled and insecure conditions. We 
possess, for instance, six decrees of the Amphictions granting 
honours to those who had helped them to detect the thieves 
who had robbed the temple of some of its treasures. All these 
inscriptions are dated about 270 B.c. These robberies in my 
opinion not only reflect the disturbed conditions at Delphi after 
the Celtic invasion and testify to the existence there of many 
destitute persons who took to crime in despair, but are also 
evidence of the troubled state of central Greece in general at 
this time.‘ | 

Then came the Chremonidean war, and again unrest prevailed 
not only in the territory round Delphi but also in a large part 
of the Greek world. I have quoted above (p. 197) documents 
showing the anxiety of the Amphictions to enable their own 
members to reach Thermopylae and the theoroi and pilgrims to 
come to Delphi for the celebration of the Pythia and Soteria. 
By the middle of the century, however, while many parts of 
Greece were suffering severely from wars and devastation, 
Delphi, under the protection of the Aetolians, who were now 
at the zenith of their political power, enjoyed quiet and prospe- 
rity. Flaceliére has recently collected all the evidence relating 
to this period of the history of Delphi, and has shown that 
the Aetolians regarded the place as their intellectual capital, 
and, I would add, as the centre of their Panhellenic propaganda. 
They made Delphi an Aetolian counterpart of Macedonian 
Athens. 

Some significant facts may be quoted. The famous Pythian 
festival at Delphi was celebrated at that time with much pomp. 
To it, as has been already stated (Ch. I, n. 12), the Aetolians 
added the Soteria, to which—after its transformation into an 
Aetolian celebration, probably in 243 B.c.—they invited by 
special embassies the whole of the Greek world. The invitations 
met with a rather cool reception and the Aetolian Soteria did 
not prove a striking success. Nevertheless it was celebrated 
regularly as a great agon stephanttes. 

During this period the sanctuary of Apollo was filled with 
gifts and dedications, the most notable among them being the 
gifts of the Aetolian kornmon and of various influential Aetolians. 
I need only mention the great Aetolian monument dedicated 
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to Apollo Pythius in commemoration of the Celtic invasion— 
a statue of Aetolia seated on a trophy of Celtic arms—and 
another in commemoration of the Aetolian victory over the 
Acarnanians, consisting of statues of Apollo and Artemis and 
of the victorious Aetolian generals. I may also remind the 
reader of the famous monuments at Delphi which played so 
important a part in the history of the Roman triumphal arch 
—I mean the monuments composed of two columns, of which 
the most famous is that of Aristaineta, probably an Aetolian 
lady. The two Ionic columns built by her supported statues of 
herself, her parents, and her son Timolaus, Some of the monu- 
ments erected at Delphi by Aetolian leaders emphasized the 
political connexions of Aetolia with the leading powers of the 
time. Such was the group of statues of Euergetes (or Philo- 
pator) and of the members of the royal family.* 

The potentates of the day vied with the Aetolians in embel- 
lishing the sanctuary. The most conspicuous gift was that of 
Attalus: the famous portico (pastas) of Delphi, which was built 
some years before 223/2 B.C., at which date the Amphictions 
endeavoured by a special decree to protect it from becoming 
overcrowded with dedications and disfigured by pilgrims, 
Friendship with Delphi was hereditary in the ruling family of 
Pergamon.t 

The proxeny decrees of the period bear witness to the great 
prestige enjoyed by Delphi throughout the Greek world and to 
the activity of her diplomacy, though at this time it is always 
uncertain where Delphi ends and Aetolia begins. Attention 
may be drawn, for example, to a decree in favour of Lysias, 
the noted potentate of Asia Minor (242 8.c.), and to decrees in 
favour of a Cyrenian, a Sidonian ¢y Bypyréov, Syracusans, and 
others. I have already mentioned the relations of Delphi with 
the North as far as Olbia, Chersonesus, and Panticapaeum. 

Finally, Delphi was still a centre which attracted leading 
poets and other literary celebrities, Among the proxeni of 
Delphi at this time there are several authors of poems, hymns, 
&c., in honour of the Delphian gods. We still possess the two 
hymns of Aristonous of Corinth in honour of Apollo and Hestia.§ 

* R. Flaceliere, Les Aitoliens & Delphes, p.268, notea. t S.L? 523. 

t F.D. tm. i. 432. 8 Ј. Audiat, B.C.H. lvi (1932), pp. 299 ff. 
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It is to be noted also that famous lecturers were welcome at 
Delphi. Such was Lycon the peripatetic, who is honoured in 
an Amphictionic decree.* 

The evolution of the GREEK ISLANDS in the third century is 
very similar to that of continental Greece. Our literary evi- 
dence is meagre, much more so than that relating to the cities 
of Greece proper, and the epigraphical and archaeological 
material is very unevenly distributed. Very few cities in the 
islands of the Aegean have been carefully and systematically 
excavated. Good work has been done in Delos, Cos, and Thera: 
partial excavations of a scientific character have been and are 
still being carried out in Samos, Thasos, Samothrace, Aegina, 
Tenos, Rhodes, Carpathos, Crete, Cyprus, and some other 
islands. But most of the Greek islands have never been touched 
by the spade and have only been the subject of careful surface 
investigations. Moreover, even where cities have been exca- 
vated not all the material found has been published. The only 
exception is Thera. Next to it comes Delos. For such places 
as Cos and Lindos, even the epigraphic material has not yet 
been published in full, not to speak of what are known as 
minor finds. 

Thus here again, especially without a background of special 
study, no satisfactory general picture can be drawn of social 
and economic conditions. It is hardly necessary to say that 
life on the Greek islands was as highly individualized as on the 
mainland. Each island had its peculiar aspect and shows a 
peculiar development: Delos with her temple and her thriving 
commercial city; Rhodes, the great trading city of the Aegean 
and a flourishing centre of agriculture and gardening ; Cos with 
her health resort, her temple of Asclepius, her medical school, 
and her silk stuffs; Euboea with her copper mines and rich 
fields and pastures; Thasos with her wine and her gold, and 
her neighbours Imbros and Samothrace ; Ceos with her rubrica ; 
Paros and Naxos with their marble; the large agricultural and 
viticultural islands of Chios, Samos, and Lesbos—all of these 
present important problems for individual study, while very 
few offer enough material to work upon. 

Moreover each of the islands had its own political, social, and 

* FD. iii, 3. 167. 
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economic connexions. Some of them were dependencies of 
Northern Greece; others were closely bound to Central Greece 
or to the Peloponnese ; a large and important group were frag- 
ments of Asia Minor; while others formed, so to speak, piers 


of the various bridges that connected Greece and Anatolia. 
Cyprus, a part as it were of the oriental world, occupied a 
peculiar position, and so did Crete. The Ionian islands were 
connected mainly with the western world.*! 

In these circumstances it can hardly be matter of complaint 
if the following account is sketchy, incomplete, at once too 
general and too particular. Even so, I am aware that in my 
treatment of the subject I may have overlooked important 
evidence by which doubtful points might have been elucidated. 

The islands of the Aegean were not of sufficient political 
importance to become the principal object of the endless wars 
of the rival Hellenistic kings, Their attention was centred on 
continental Greece and on the large and prosperous cities of 
Asia Minor. But, although not the main object of their strife, 
the islands did not remain unaffected by the vicissitudes of the 
wars. For a time some of them, members of the Island League, 
enjoyed the protection of their suzerains, the Ptolemies—Soter 
and Philadelphus. They had to pay for it by contributions of 
ships and money, and by the virtual loss of their political free- 
dom. Nevertheless they did not obtain complete secunty. I 
have quoted evidence showing how heavily they suffered from 
the pirates, especially from the Aetolians and the Cretans. The 
time of severest trial was that during and after the Chremo- 
nidean war, which gave the pirates opportunities of carrying 
out raids in the name of one or other of the Cretan cities or of 
the Aetolians, or at any rate for the profit and at the instigation 
of one of the belligerents. The ordeal was renewed when in the 
second half of the third century the policing of the Aegean was 
no one's concern: the Ptolemies withdrew, the Island League 
ceased to exist, and consequently the sea was left at the mercy 
of the pirates until the Rhodians gradually took the reins into 
their.own hands, I refer especially to the time of the Deme- 
trian war and that of Antigonus Doson. 

It is not surprising that there should be frequent mention in 
the inscriptions, scarce as these are, of financial and economic 
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troubles in many of the islands, We have, in this respect, a 
typical situation at Arcesine in Amorgos. A set of fragmentary 
inscriptions* show how often the city resorted to TEEN 
loans. In most cases the reasons for borrowing are not s 

It has been conjectured, however, with some probability, that 
one of the later loans (second century)T was contracted for the 
redemption of some citizens captured bv Cretan pirates. And 
similar reasons may have given occasion for the earlier loans. 
The chief causes of financial stress in the Greek cities were 
always the same: bad crops and food shortage, oppressive con- 
tributions exacted by the belligerents who happened to be in 
possession of the city, or raids by pirates.** 

Now, several loans were contracted by Arcesine on specially 
onerous conditions:? loans were granted by private persons on 
the security not only of all the property of the city but also 
of that of all the citizens and other residents (that is, the 
metics) whether it lay in the city or oversea (urepraria), 
These severe conditions were not imposed in consequence of the 
poverty of the borrower. The rate of interest stipulated was 
low, and the credit of the city was good at the time of the 
loan. It was the general uncertainty—the dangers threatening 
the city from outside and apprehension of internal troubles— 
that made the creditors so exacting. And the city could not 
refuse the terms demanded because loans were one of the few 
sources from which it could meet emergency expenditure in 
unforeseen difficulties. The frequency with which such diffi- 
culties arose at Arcesine is characteristic of the conditions of 
the time.*: 

The case of CEOS is highly instructive. Leaving aside the 
earlier political status of the four Ceancities—Carthaea, Poiessa, 
Iulis, and Coresia—I may mention the interesting fact, known 
Írom the decreesof the Aetolians, Naupactians, and Ceans,$ that 
at about the time they were passed these four cities formed a 
sympolity. The date is disputed. I am inclined to accept the 
earlier date suggested by R. Flaceliére and to assign them to 
about the same time as the similar Aetolian decrees concerning 
Delos and Tenos, that is, the middle of the third century. In 

* 1G. xii. 7. 63-70. f Ibid. 7. 63, cf. 64. 
t Ibid. 7. 67 and 69: S.J.G.* 955. 5 5.1.6.) 523. 
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the turmoil that then prevailed the cities of Ceos may have 
formed a sympolity (or renewed one of an earlier date) in order 
to secure a recognition of asylia and isopolity from the 
most dangerous supporters of piracy, the Aetolians and the 
Naupactians. This sympolity, however, was dissolved, prob- 
ably as soon as the danger became less acute; at any rate it 
did not exist in 206 p.C.* But some tire in the second half of 
the century, perhaps in the troubled period that followed the 
death of Antigonus Gonatas and in the reign of Philip V, the 
cities of Carthaea and Poiessa on the one hand, and of ulis and 
Coresia on the other, entered into close mutual relations, each 
pair having contracted a kind of sympolity or synoecism.j 
Carthaea and Poiessa may have done so before 206 B.c., the 
other two after this date. In any case the reasons for such 
measures as these are to be sought in the general insecurity of 
the times and in the prevalence of poverty, debt, and internal 
discord.** 

Even larger and richer islands like samos had their difficulties 
and troubles. In an inscription in honour of Bulagorasj the 
Samians bitterly complain of maltreatment at the hands of the 
diAot of Antiochus II, of lack of money, and of a severe famine 
which had been to some extent relieved by the intervention of 
Bulagoras. 

Insecurity of life and economic instability led naturally to 
troubles within the city. I have already drawn attention to the 
low rate of wages current at that time and the scarcity of de- 
mand for free labour ; I shall return to the subject in connexion 
with Delos. We are therefore not surprised to find disturbances 
(rapayat), which were of common occurrence in continental 
Greece, the subject of comparatively frequent mention in the 
islands also. Some instances of an earlier date have already 
been referred to. A few others may be added, all of the third 
century. In the time of Philadelphus a rapayy is mentioned at 
Ios ;§ it was settled by envoys of Philadelphus. Another broke 
out at about the same time at Thera.| During the reign of 
Antigonus Doson the situation in Amorgos was difficult (cf. 
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what has been said above on the loans contracted by the cities 
in the island)* and Ios may have had troubles again. 

However, unrest appears to have been more intermittent in 
the islands than in continental Greece and Asia Minor. In the 
former there was plenty of money in circulation, and there are 
many indications that the upper classes at least were fairly 
prosperous, while the special products of the islands were still 
in wide demand, especially in Egypt and Syria. I shall show 
presently, when speaking of Khodes, that Chian, Lesbian, 
Samian, and Thasian goods were in much request in Egypt in 
the reign of Philadelphus (see below, p. 228), that the rate о! 
interest on loans was low, and that there were still abundant 
opportunities for emigration and [or profitable business 
abroad.*5 All this, as we now know, was temporary, and busi- 
ness activity was already slightly declining. In the island of 
Delos, for example, the general irregularity of prices, their fall 
in the period 270-250 B.c. and their subsequent rise may be 
regarded as the cause of a reduction in the number of foreigners 
engaged in the business of the temple. It was, however, some 
time before this tendency towards decline became pronounced. 
Meanwhile the situation was bright and the prospects for the 
future not discouraging. 

This does not mean that all classes of the population were 
prosperous. Over-population, which had been relieved for a 
time by the opening up of the East, was again a source of 
danger, especially as regards labour. The rates of wages cur- 
rent at Delos show how poorly workmen were remunerated. 
The competition of slave labour was keen, for wars and piracy 
made slaves cheap and abundant, even in such minor islands 
as Ios, not to speak of the larger ones.*5 Egypt about this time 
had absorbed all the free labour that it could employ. We have 
here the explanation of the social and economic unrest in the 
islands of which I have given instances. 

Of the islands of the Aegean RHODES certainly remained 
politically and economically the most prominent. She was still 
the principal emporium of the Aegean and the chief commercial 
partner of Egypt, especially in the grain trade. In the struggle 
with Demetrius Rhodes asserted her independence, both 

* [.G. xii, 7. a21; cf. 222 and 223. t Ibid. 5. 1008. 
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political and economic. She asserted it a second time against 
Philadelphus, when in alliance probably with Antiochus IT she 
defeated an Egyptian fleet off Ephesus (date uncertain). I 
can find no explanation for this course of action except on the 
assumption that Rhodes was fighting for her liberty; it must 
be supposed that Philadelphus had shown a tendency to treat 
Rhodes not as an ally but as a subject, in the same way that 
he treated the islands of the Island League and to a certain 
extent Delos, to which he may have shown a certain preference 
offensive to Rhodes,+9 

The battle of Ephesus, however, was no more than an un- 
pleasant episode in the history of the relations between Rhodes 
and Alexandria. There is no record of any political or military 
conflict between Rhodes and the Ptolemies thereafter. On the 
contrary, Rhodes showed great regard for them, and although 
sparing as a rule in the grant of honours and statues to mon- 
archs, she made an exception in their favour, as is shown by 
many inscriptions and some sculptures.? It seems probable 
that some kind of understanding was reached between Rhodes 

The character of Rhodian business in the middle of the third 
century and of the trade relations that existed between Rhodes 
and the Egyptian Empire is illustrated by a little document 
which forms part of Zenon's correspondence. I shall deal with 
this correspondence in greater detail later in this chapter. The 
document in question is a note of c. 258 B.c. (nowin the Rylands 
Library) sent by Zenon to Nicanor, both of them members of 
the staff or house of Apollonius, the *manager' (dioecetes) of 
Egyptian economic affairs under Philadelphus. Nicanor is noti- 
fied that some gifts have arrived for him together with other 
gifts sent to Apollonius by a certain Abdemoun, the Sidonian. 
The gifts had been shipped from Rhodes by Zenon, the brother 
of Abdemoun. Customs duties had been paid on them by 
Aristeus, the accountant of Apollonius.5! 

Apollonius, who was manager of the king's affairs not only 
in Egypt proper, but also in the king's foreign dominions, was 
certainly in active relations with the Syrian provinces of the 
Ptolemies in his official capacity. Besides he had important 
private interests in them: he was the owner of an estate in 





Palestine and may have dealt in Syrian goods in Alexandria, 
and, in any case, his extensive household (оїкоѕ) was a large 
consumer of such goods, especially foodstuffs, wine, and olive- 
oils? He naturally received regular shipments of Syrian goods: 
caravan-trade goods such as incense, myrrh, and the like, and 
foodstuffs, wine, and olive-oil. We possess lists of such ship- 
ments in the form of accounts of payments connected with the 
unloading of ships in the harbour of Alexandria: heavy customs 
duties, harbour dues, porterage, minor taxes, &c.5! 

The shipment mentioned in Zenon's note to Nicanor was, 
however, different: it was a rift. We know that such gifts 
(éra) were sent from time to time to the king and to influential 
members of his court by prominent persons in the foreign 
dominions of the Ptolemies, The two well-known letters of 
Tubias, the vassal sheikh of Transjordan, to Apollonius, refer 
to a gift of animals to Philadelphus and of slaves to Apollo- 
nius. Another gift sent to Apollonius by an unknown person 
from an unknown place, certainly in Phoenicia or Syria, is 
described by Nicanor, apparently one of the chief agents of 
Apollonius for his Syrian affairs.* And finally a gift of the 
same character and sent apparently to Apollonius from the 
same city of Sidon by a magistrate of the city is mentioned in. 
an undated memorandum, now in Michigan, of the same type 
asthe memorandum in the Rylands Library: ' from Theodotus 
the archon at Sidon, of Attic honey one jar, of rose myrrh... .’f 
It is regrettable that we do not know of what kinds of things 
Abdemoun's gift consisted. They mày have been similar to 
those sent by the Sidonian magistrate. 

since Abdemoun was sending gifts to a person of such high 
standing as Apollonius, it is natural to suppose that he himself 
was a rich and influential man. As he had a brother at Rhodes 
who looked after his shipments and probably his affairs in 
general, we may assume that Abdemoun had important busi- 
ness interests there. Finally, as he was a Sidonian, it is highly 
probable that he was one of those Phoenician merchants who 
from time immemorial forwarded goods from Arabia and from 

* P.S.L. 594. 
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Phoenicia itself to Egypt, Greece, Italy, North Africa, and 
Spain, making use of Rhodes in their transactions with the 
North and West both as a port of call and a clearing-house. Tt 
was therefore natural for a Sidonian to be in close commercial 
relations with Alexandria and Rhodes. 

Nevertheless it is interesting to see that a shipment for 
Alexandria goes first to Rhodes, though it was much shorter 
and much more convenient to send it along the Phoenician and 
Palestinian coast to Gaza, Pelusium, and Alexandria. The fact 
shows that for Abdemoun and the Syrian merchants in general 
Rhodes, not Alexandria, was the great centre, the clearing- 
house, Here resided the agents of the great commercial houses 
of Sidon, Tyre, Aradus, &c. Here they received orders. for 
Phoenician goods and gave orders for Greek goods. Here they 
met the Phoenician ships with their varied cargoes, discharged 
them if necessary, distributed the merchandise among various 
freighters ready to sail for Alexandria, Athens, Miletus, Cyzi- 
cus, or Italy, and dispatched to the Phoenician ports other 
cargoes which came to Rhodes from all parts of the world. 
It is possible that the gifts of Apollonius were actually sent 
from Sidon to Rhodes, but I should not be surprised if some 
of them were drawn by Zenon, brother of Abdemoun, from the 
latter's storehouses in Rhodes. We know that at Delos, which 
to some extent succeeded Rhodes in her role of clearing-house, 
the merchants and ship-owners (€uxopo. and vave\npor) were 
at the same time owners of storehouses or depots (éydoyeis), 

The little document we have analysed gives us, therefore, a 
vivid picture of Rhodes as the clearing-house for the Phoenician 
and Egyptian trade, This picture can be enlarged if we examine 
some of the lists (referred to above) of shipments sent to Apol- 
lonius from Syria. The longest of them describes a shipment 
stated to have come from there. Yet it contains not only 
‘Syrian’ merchandise but also goods from Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, 
and Khodes on the one hand, and from Chios, Thasos, Samos, 
Lesbos, Athens, and the Pontus on the other. It looks as if the 
ships which brought all these goods to Alexandria, provided 
that they were the same which had sailed from Phoenicia, did 
not sail southwards direct to Alexandria, but moved along the 
Coast northwards, calling at Cilician and Lycian ports and 
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taking in more cargo, and arriving at Rhodes where they 
shipped further consignments. These they received from the 
agents of Apollonius in Rhodes, who bought there Thasian and 
Chian wine, Samian ‘earth’, honey of Theangela, Pontic nuts, 
Milesian and Samian olive-oil, and added thereto Rhodian prod- 
ucts: honey, dried figs, perhaps cabbages, and so forth.55 | 

Khodes derived great advantage from the change in the 
political situation which resulted from the decline of the Ptole- 
maic power in the Aegean and the consequent establishment of 
the preponderance of Antigonus in at least part of that sea, a 
preponderance which is reflected in the Delian inscriptions. 
Antigonus Gonatas, so far as we know, never made any effort 
to attract Rhodes into his political orbit. On the contrary, it 
seems as if Antigonus, after the partial withdrawal of Phila- 
delphus from the Aegean, made no serious attempt to take up 
the heritage of the Ptolemies and to exercise a commercial 
control over the seas. Our scanty evidence shows that he neg- 
lected his own navy and tacitly allowed the Rhodians to hold the 
dominion of the sea or to share it with the Ptolemies, with all the 
consequences that this implied—in particular the duty of curb- 
ing piracy. In the Aegean Rhodes stood for the ‘freedom of the 
sea’, which meant no privileges for any one, the greatest pos- 
sible security afloat, a minimum of taxes and duties, and the 
recognition of certain general legal principles as governing 
maritime commerce. Those principles Rhodes endeavoured to 
maintain through a common understanding between all the 
cities that took an active part in overseas commerce, and soon 
acquired the reputation of being 'the protector of those who 
follow the sea’ (троесттанал тер ката баХаттаг),“ 

The trade of Rhodes, important as it had been in the past, 
was rapidly developing, as we know from the distribution of 
the stamped handles of Rhodian jars in various centres of 
Greek life, I shall deal with this subject and the date of these 
handles in more detail in a later passage, Further evidence is 
supplied by the rapid spread of the coinage standard introduced 
by Rhodes soon after the synoecism and adopted not only by 
most of the islands of the Aegean and many towns of Asia 
Minor but also by cities on the Hellespont and the Propontis 

* Polyb. iv. 47. r. 
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and in Thrace; and by the extension of her alliances, especially 
with the islands of the Aegean, for example, with Ios.* 

In the interests of her trade, Rhodes made use of her strong 
permanent navy to combat piracy in the Aegean, and did so 
successfully. As early as the middle of the third century she 
acted as the protector of the islands (below, n. 59), and later 
we hear from time to time of her energetic action against 
Demetrius of Pharos (220 5.c.), the well-known pirate king, 
and the Cretans.+ The importance of Rhodes asa centre of trade 
and her popularity among the leading commercial powers of the 
time is strikingly Wlustrated by Polybius’ account (v. 88 ff.), 
drawn from official sources, of the help given to Rhodes after the 
famous earthquake of 227 or 226 B.C. Assistance came from 
sicily, from Ptolemy Euergetes, from Antigonus Doson and 

his wife, from Seleucus Callinicus, from Prusias of 
Bithynia, from Mithridates of Pontus, and from some minor 
tyrants of Asia Minor. There can be no doubt that it was not 
from pure charity that these potentates were so lavish in their 
gifts nor solely from admiration of the greatness of Rhodes, but 
to a large extent from the desire to relieve a State which pro- 
vided a convenient agency for the profitable marketing of their 
products. 

While the general course of the development of Rhodes can, 
despite the inadequacy of our information, be traced with more 
or less certainty, the rise of DELOS to be an important factor 
in Aegean trade is not so easy to follow. Literary texts are 
almost entirely silent, and the epigraphical evidence, though 
abundant, is not easy to interpret.*® 

The situation of Delos was peculiar. A small insignificas 
island, almost devoid of fertile land and possessing no natural 

well-protected harbour, it became at an early date the seat of 
one of the most important temples of the Greek world—that 
of the Delian Apollo—and the centre of an important religious 
federation. The panegyris of Delos attacted large crowds of 
pilgrims, the treasury of the God was speedily filled with the 
costly dedications of the rich and the modest offerings of the 
poor, and the temple gradually accumulated a comparatively 
largecapitalin gold and silver andin coined money, not to speak 

* LG. xii. 5. 8 — 1000. 1 Polyb. iv. 19. 8; Diod, xxvii. 3. 
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of the land and houses that it owned in and around the steadily 
growing city, The treasury of the temple soon developed into 
à bank. Like other rich temples, that of Apollo lent money at 
interest, and the sanctity of the place guaranteed the safety of 
deposits. 

So long, however, as the island was a subject or subject- 
ally of Athens, it could not look for any considerable commer- 
cial development. The situation changed when in 315/4 n.c. 
it recovered complete independence. This independence was 
of course nominal, for the prestige of Apollo was too high 
for Delos to be disregarded by the rulers of the time. Thus 
it was that Antigonus and Demetrius made it probably the 
centre of their Island League, and that the Ptolemies, succes- 
sors of Antigonus and Demetrius in the Aegean, were careful 
to maintain the best relations with the sacred island. Phila- 
delphus, in particular, showed the highest regard for it and 
repeatedly sent valuable gifts to the sanctuary, Under the 
protection of Antigonus, Demetrius, Soter, and Philadelphus, 
and perhaps not without their encouragement, Delos developed 
its customary banking activity. The accounts of the Ateropoioi 
mention several loans to various cities, made through the city 
of Delos as intermediary. Philadelphus was keenly interested 
in this activity. We hear incidentally how in 280 B.c., with the 
help of Philocles, king of the Sidonians and admiral of Ptolemy 
Soter and Philadelphus, Delos collected from the Island League 
moneys that had been lent to it.* It has been suggested that 
the moneys were lent by Delos under the pressure of Demetrius 
for the purpose of paying the contribution imposed by him on 
the Greek islands. The loan was not repaid in time, and Phila- 
delphus helped Delos to collect it in order to enable her to assist 
him in the collection of his tribute from the islands.” The great 
interest taken by Philadelphus as revealed by this piece of 
evidence may suggest—though this is no more than a conjec- 
ture—that it was he who, in agreement with Rhodes, made the 
island a kind of branch clearing-house for the trade of Egypt, 
especially with the northern part of the Aegean, This would 
explain the close business relations between Delos and Rhodes 
in the late fourth and early third centuries and again in the 

* S..63 391; Durrbach, Choix, 18. 
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second half of the third, and also the later relations of Delos 
with the Macedonian kings.58 

After the collapse of the Island League Delos developed ever 
closer relations with Macedonia. The role of Philadelphus and 
for a short time of Euergetes was now played at Delos by 
Antigonus Gonatas and his successors. Not content with 
showing his high respect for Delos and the Delian God, it 
appears that Antigonus further developed the commercial 
activities of the island by favouring its grain trade and making 
it an enfrepét for the Macedonian trade in timber, pitch, tar, 
and perhaps silver. Otherwise it would be difficult to account 
for the numerous inscriptions that speak of honours bestowed 
by Delos on Macedonians, and for two interesting documents, 
oné referring to a purchase of grain in Delos by Demetrius II 
of Macedonia through his agent, the other to a similar pur- 
chase made at about the same time by a siones of Histiaea, 
a subject city of Macedonia. It should be noticed that the 
second purchase 1s made out of money advanced by a Rhodian 
banker, probably resident at Delos. We must remember 
that the relations between Rhodes and Macedonia remainet 
cordial until the early years of Philip V.5? 

If Delos was in fact constituted by Rhodes and by the Macedo- 
nian kings an important clearing-house for Aegean trade, it is 
easy to understand why the Bosporan king Paerisades II, the 
great dealer in grain, who was in close diplomatic and probably 
commercial relations with Philadelphus in 254 ог 253 B.C., 
appears at Delos as the donor in 250 B.c. of a phiale, alongside 
of Antigonus Gonatas and Stratonice. About the same time we 
note among the proxent of Delos one Chersonesite and two 
Panticapaeans.*o 

Finally, it is of no little interest to observe how enduring 
were the close relations established between Delos on the one 
hand and Cyzicus, Lampsacus, Abydos, Byzantium, and Chal- 
cedon, not to speak of Olbia and Panticapaeum, on the other.” 
Noteworthy also is the gift of made at a later date to 
Delos by the Numidian king Masinissa,* 

In view of all this, it is highly probable that, by the joint 
efforts of Rhodes, Philadelphus, Antigonus Gonatas, and his 

* Inscr. de Délos, 442, A, 100-5. 
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successors, Delos in the early third century, besides being the 
seat of a famous sanctuary, became also an important centre 
of Aegean trade, a role that she retained and subsequently 
developed. 

We know very little of the commercial activity of Delos. It 
is very probable that much of the trade and banking was in 
the hands of foreigners, while the Delians themselves took little 
part in these. The volume of Delian trade in the early third 
century, when it was just beginning to develop, may be calcu- 
lated from the income which the city derived from the customs 
duties or export and import tax of 2 per cent. (werryxoory), In 
279 it amounted to 14,910 drachmas (including tax on sales 
paid by the tax-farmers) and in 278 to 18,800. If we deduct 
from the latter sum the tax on sales (eponion), 17,900 drachmas 
remain as the yield of the customs. This sum implies a volume 
of trade amounting to a little under one million drachmas, a 
modest beginning indeed, if compared with the later develop- 
ment (below, Chs. V and VI).9 - 

But if our knowledge of Delian commerce is slight, we know 
more of the affairs of the temple. It is appropriate to say a few 
words about them, for the economy of the temple of Delos is 
probably typical of that prevailing at this period in the other 
temples which stood in close connexion with a city. Our in- 
formation regarding Delos is derived from the yearly accounts 
of special magistrates, the hieropoioi, who were in charge of the 
State treasury during the period of independence. These ac- 
counts were accurately kept and published from the end of the 
fourth century to 166 B.c., when Delos became a cleruchy of 
Athens and the character of the published accounts changed. 
Some of the sfelae on which these accounts were engraved are 
almost complete, of others only fragments survive. 

The capital and income of the temple were comparatively 
modest. The whole of its property, including the sacred build- 
ings, has been estimated by Homolle (conjecturally) for 279 B.c. 
at about five and a half million drachmas, five millions being the 
value of the buildings and 300,000 that of the cult objects and 
offerings. The part which yielded income, therefore, may have 
amounted to about 200,000 drachmas. Only about one-fourth 
of this (50,000 drachmas) was available as floating capital for 
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expenditure and loans, the rest representing the value of land 
and houses which were rented and yielded a yearly income. 
Later, in the first half of the second century, calculations are 
made more difficult by the change of the accounting system, 
Scholars who have studied these accounts carefully have come 
to the conclusion that the resources were no smaller than they 
were about 275 B.C. and even possibly somewhat larger, but 
that the funds were less liquid. Besides the sacred buildings, 
the temple's property consisted of farms and gardens in Delos, 
Kheneia, and Myconos, of houses in the city, of objects dedi- 
cated to the gods and goddesses, mostly gold and silver plate 
but also other things (of these an accurate inventory was kept 
and published every year with the accounts), and of founda- 
tions and gifts bestowed on the temple by many crowned and 
сотню donors for the purpose of sacrifices, games, and the 
ike. 

Regular income was derived from the land and houses, which 
were let for money rents, from sums lent to private persons and 
to cities (among them the city of Delos) at a comparatively low 
rate, fromsmall riftsin the temple'scollection-boxes (бтутамро() ^ 
and from certainother minorsources. The farms and houses were 
rented, the first for ten, the second for five, years, to private 
persons. In later times a model contract (lepa ovyypady) was 
drawn up to regulate the renting of real property. The money 
that was lent was derived mostly from gifts and foundations. 
The loans were made on security. The city of Delos, for 
example, pledged the revenue from certain city taxes, 

The income of the temple defrayed its yearly expenditure. 
This included the construction of new buildings and the main- 
tenance of old ones, the purchase of various materials (eg. 
papyrus for the accounts), wages and salaries to employees, and 
sacrifices and other ritual performances, especially the various 
agones (these last involved the hiring of a number of artists— 
actors, musicians, singers, and sû forth). 

While the budget of the temple is comparatively well known, 
we have almost no information regarding that of the city. We 
may obtam, however, some idea of the city's revenue from the 
character of the taxes collected by it with the help of tax- 
farmers. We find among them the above-mentioned customs 
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duties on imports and exports (2 per cent.), a tax on metics 
(xo per cent. of their house-rent), fishing rights, ro per cent. 
of wheat crops or of the price of imported wheat, and a tax on 
sales (erévov). Like other Greek cities, Delos had no well- 
organized budget and had constant recourse to Joans from the 
temple. 

The expenditure of the city was the same as that of other 
Greek cities. In a city like Delos, which produced almost 
no grain or other foodstuffs, great importance attached to 
the management of the food-supply by the magistrates. We 
have no information about this branch of municipal economy 
in the third century, but we are able to form some idea of its 
importance from the accounts of the grain-buyers (ovravat) of 
the early second century, who managed a special municipal 
fund set apart for this purpose (a+rwruxdr). The evidence at our 
disposal shows that the fund was managed with great skill and 
contributed to make the price of grain at Delos in the early 
second century, though comparatively high, yet stable with 
few fluctuations. It is probable that measures of this kind were 
taken in the third century to safeguard a regular supply of 
grain for the population.” 

The accounts of the hieropotoi are a mine of information not 
only on the general manner of life in a prosperous temple and 
in a city which was gradually becoming an important centre 
of commerce, but also on the prices of various commodities, on 
wages and on salaries. I have already more than once referred 
to these data. One of their most interesting features is the great 
instability of prices that they reveal. Wide fluctuations are 
noticeable from about 310 B.C. to about 270 B.C. The prices 
become a little more stable between 270 and 250, but fluctua- 
tions are still frequent. The general tendency of prices in the 
first period is upwards. From 270 to 250 they gradually fall. 
From about 250 or 246 B.C. the rise 15 renewed and continues 
until the end of the third century. 

Since Delos was a centre of commerce closely connected with 
Rhodes and Alexandria, we may safely assume that the fluctua- 
tion of prices in Delos reflects the movement of prices in the 
rest of Greece. But I hesitate to draw far-reaching conclusions 
from curves of prices at Delos based on statistical data that are 
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far from complete. We know too little of the general history 
of the Aegean world in the third century and more especially 
of the history of Delos to be able to determine the causes of 
the fluctuations. It seems, however, reasonable to ascribe the 
gradual stabilization and fall of prices between 270 and 250 
B.C. to the Ptolemaic hegemony in the Aegean. With the down- 
fall of this hegemony there was a recurrence of trouble and 
prices began to rise. It is likewise reasonable to assume during 
the period 270-250 B.c. a certain correspondence between prices 
in Egypt and in the Aegean, particularly as regards grain and 
papyrus. We may perhaps see a certain relation between the 
prices of pitch, tar, and timber and the vicissitudes of the 
Macedonian kings. Farther than this I hesitate to go. 

One point, however, may be safely inferred from the Delian 
data. It is the exceedingly low rate of wages, alike for skilled 
and for unskilled labour; it remained low and constantly fell 
lower, irrespective of the fluctuations of prices,68. 

From the evidence assembled in the preceding pages we may 
infer that in the early and late third century B.C. Delos was a 
small but prosperous city, rapidly growing and attracting 
steadily increasing numbers of foreigners from all parts of the 
Greek world. The sanctuary benefited from the gifts of rich 
crowned donors who vied with each other in showing respect 
for the god and by their gifts and foundations sought to adver- 
tise their wealth and power and their importance in the politi- 
cal life of the Aegean. Less is known about the appearance of 
the city. Its ruins, as laid bare by the excavations of French 
scholars, give us a good idea of the city as it was in the second 
century, but very little was found to help us to picture the 
earlier stages of its development.» 

Khodes and Delos were exceptional communities, not typical 
of the islands of the Aegean. At Rhodes life was concentrated 
in the capital and hinged upon commerce and banking, while 
agriculture played a secondary part, except in so far as it pro- 
duced swine, probably the main Rhodian export. At Delos the 
temple and the harbour were the sole factors in economic and 
social life, while the y#pa or rural element was practically non- 
existent, 

The conditions at cos, which happen to be better known than 
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those in any other island of the Aegean, are more typical, 
especially for the period under review. We have literary works 
which describe various features of Coan life (the Mimes of 
Theocritus and especially those of Herondas), we have some 
knowledge of the scientific achievements of the Coan school of 
medicine, and we possess a large number of inscriptions, some 
of them collected on the surface and admirably published by 
Paton, others discovered in systematic excavations of the 
Asclepieum by R. Herzog and the Italian Service of Antiqui- 
ties, others again found in various other parts of the island by 
Italian archaeologists. Lastly we have the interesting ruins of 
the Asclepieum, carefully excavated and well described. It is, 
however, regrettable that not all the epigraphic material found 
by Herzog and the Italian Service has been published, though 
all documents of importance have been made known by them 
through one channel or another.7° 

Cos is one of the инт islands of the ксати with a surface 
Carpathoc iios among the islands of the райында 16 
early history 1s little known and does not concern us here. Its 
great period begins with the synoecism of 366 B.C., a measure 
of frequent occurrence in the history of Greek cities in the 
fourth century, adopted later and applied on a large scale by 
the Successors. 

It was not, however, until tlie time of Alexander that Cos, 
freed from the domination of the Carian tyrants, reached the 
zenith of its prosperity. Its close connexion with Khodes, its 
situation (see further below), its excellent climate, and its vici- 
nity to Alexandria made it, after a period of dependence on 
Antigonus and Demetrius, one of the most privileged ' friends" 
and ‘allied’ cities of Soter and Philadelphus, who, like the 
members of their artistic and intellectual entourage, often spent 
their summer holiday on this fortunate island, as at the present 
day rich citizens of Alexandria and Cairo like to retire to 
Rhodes in summer. It may be noticed that Philadelphus was- 
born at Cos during the long stay of Soter and Berenice on the 
island. 

We have no information about the history of Cos in the 
critical times of the middle of the third century B.c. Being 











t. Peasant in a pointed felt cap leading a de ke 
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by seizing its tail with his right hand, is trying to prevent the 
fall of the donkey, at the same time holding up the baskets 
with his left. Myrina. F. Winter, loc. cit, p. 432, no. 5, 
Cf. E. Pottier ami S. Reinach, loc. cit., p. 489. (Photograph 
supplied by the authorities of the National Museum, Athens.) 

3- Young peasant in a flat hat and short chiton leading a 
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т. A peasant, meg ees sturdy, old and bald, short, stout, and somewhat 
dwarish, dressed in'a НА Ойга ЫЙ сату on БӨЛ былады Бу Ж 
leather strap two heavy baskets of gra ро ев to the city market. In his 
right hand he carries a. smaller basket. blya inamime. Myrina. 

E. Pottier and S. Reinach, loc. cit., p, 488 f., 1. хау, zat, no. 332. Several 
с en ATE рома фа ject with the coroplast: 


2. Statue of an old peasant woman going to market carrying in her left hand 
a basket containing fruit ani d two two 40908, Perhaps part of a group (the woman 
with ber right arm stretched forward appears to be talking to someone), The 
ago of the woman is finely expressed in sl the details of her head and body (note 
the hare hanging breasts) in the movement. Parts of the feet aud left breast 
restored, Second century (or Koman copy of an original of this time ?). Found 
іп Коте іп 1907. (Photograph supplied by the authorities of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York.) 

Several times published and discussed in connexion with other Hellenistic 
sculptures of old men and women. I give a short selection: D. Vaglieri, Nol. d. 
Sr. 1907, D. 325. figs. 45-0; A. Mariani, Bull. Com.. 1907, p. 257, pL vn; 5. 
Reinach, Réf. de 





la statuaire, iv (1910), p. 349, tio. 7; G. M. A. Richter, 5eulbture 


and Scuiplors of the Greeks, 1929, p. 63, 85. 219; ту3а, р. 82, ЋЕ. 219; А. Ж. 
Lawrence, Classical Sculpture, 1929, p. 339 L., pl. 137; Armdt-Brunn-Bruckmatin, 
Denhm. gr. und róm. Skulbtur, гөз, ш no. 730; M.M.4. Handbook of the Classical 
Collection, 1930, p. 276 £, fig. 196; M. Rostovtzet, A Hist. of the Anc. World, i, 
1926, pl. Lxxxvitt, 2; H. T. Bossert and W, Zschietzschmann, Hellas and Rome, 
1335, p. 142 (bibliography supplied by the MMA). 

3. À young man, barefooted, in a Наг dress, probably that of a slave: 
shorts and a loose almost sleeveless chiton. In his right hand he is holding an 
نی ب‎ perhaps a stafi. His head is turned upwards and пале Ж He may 

be interpreted asa publicslave (Snpdovos) acting asa herald («jpu€) or town-crier’, 
or he may be a personage ina famous mime. Pergamon (7). F, Winter, loc. cit,, 
P- 443, no. І. 
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pl. жон, М cf анов similar statuette in the Antiq m of Berlin, F. Winter, loc, 
cit., 40, no. 1). ERE E AE his mouth is half open, 
and he looks intente at his hearers, He is bly delivering a soon d 


Pr ol Herondas will think of Battarus, the brothel-keeper (vro, 
his vulgar but efficient: ch before the Coan court, a 
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impudence, and crude joi (Herondas, Mim. ti). His long nose ye of the: 
character 


mimes) and his outfit а it probable that we have before us a famous 


of the Hellenistic mimes: cf. the group of two slaves or beggars in the Pelizaqus: 


Museum in Hildesheim (ML Bieber, Denkm. 2. Theaterwesen, p. 177, 10, 105, fig, 
О. Crusius and R. Herzog, loc, cit, pl mi; G. Roeder and А. Ір ' Denkmäler 


des Paliraeus-Miiseumsz, 1921, р; 168, по, 464, fig. 70), andan a ble statuette 


in the National Museum at Athens of a slave talking to someone, a beautiful 
piece af characterization [F. Winter, loc. cit, p. 442, no. 7). Myrina. Signature: 


Toons (one of the best Sian ine ce Н af Мутіпа). 
Pottier and S. Reinach, А Ба. XLVII, Cat; no. 324; C.A4.H., loc. 
Cit. p. 193a; J. Charbonneaux, loc. cit., 
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to some extent a political and commercial dependency of 
Rhodes, Cos probably followed the latter's lead in politics and 
sided for a time with Antiochus II against the Ptolemies, 
But its connexion with and dependence on Alexandria were 
soon re-established. About 240 B.C. Cos sent embassies to the 
principal rulers of the day, especially to those with whom it 
was in close business relations (we know of such embassies to 
Euergetes I, Seleucus Callinicus, and Ziaelas of Bithynia), to 
ask for recognition of the asylia of her Asclepieum, Ziaelas 
in his reply lays stress on the close relations between Cos and 
Euergetes: ‘and because King Ptolemy, our friend and ally, is 
well disposed towards you '.* 

Later on, after the almost complete collapse of the Ptolemaic 
empire of the Aegean, Cos was definitely taken into the orbit 
of Rhodes, becoming the faithful and efficient ally of the latter, 
able to give assistance in various ways, especially through its 

ll-organized fleet, which acted as an auxiliary contingent to 
that of Rhodes, I shall return in the next chapter to this 
period in the history of Cos, which was not a very happy one 
for the island. 

By its geographical situation opposite Halicarnassus and 
Cnidos at the entrance of the Ceramian gulf, and by its posses- 
sion of a good harbour, Cos was naturally connected with 
Rhodes on the one hand and the Ptolemies on the other, for 
both had important political and economic interests in Caria 
and were desirous of having a safe port of call for their ships 
on their northward voyages. Cos found in the connexion an 
excellent opportunity of becoming a commercial city and of 
finding markets for its agricultural and industrial products— 
Coan wine, which may have supplemented the wines of Rhodes 
and Cnidos, and Coan silks. 

But Cos was mainly an agricultural community or group of 
communities. Its soil was fertile. Like the other larger islands 
of the Aegean, it endeavoured to grow enough wheat and barley 
for its population. Its wine had a good reputation. It produced 
timber in quantity probably sufficient for the needs of the 
island. Like many other islands of the Aegean, it derived a 

* 5.LG? 456; Welles, R.C. 25. 1.22 fl.: xai &id тд | top BamAda Птоленајо | 
обкеог баке та прос биле | бета притерое Абу кад papa ot. 
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considerable revenue from its fisheries. Also, like many other 
islands, Cos had a special industry of tts own which was famous 
all over Greece and Italy. I refer to the silk industry which 
flourished here and nowhere else in the Aegean. The reader 
need hardly be reminded of the reputation which the vestes 
Coae had in Rome and Italy during a very long period. 

The economic and social life of Cos is well illustrated by an 

inscription of the second century, when the island was under 
Khodian influence.* The inscription is fragmentary and its 
character is not quite clear; but comparison with other similar 
texts makes it probable that the document was a kind of 
municipal edo; aeyns, a set of regulations respecting the sale 
of certain of the city priesthoods. As the main income of the 
priests was derived from sacrifices, and certain sacrifices were 
compulsory for particular groups of inhabitants taking active 
part in the economic life of the city, a list of these compulsory 
sacrifices forms part of the document. Two groups figure largely 
in the list. In the first are included all those who in one way 
or another were connected with the docks and navy of the city, 
that is to say, guilds of dockyard workmen or contractors— 
makers of oars (kemofverai) and dockers (vesxot) —on the one 
hand, and on the other the personnel of the navy from the 
admiral (vavapyos) to the common sailors (6z5péra: ràv pakpáv 
vawr). The second list consists of the contractors who farmed 
the collection of certain taxes. In neither case is the list com- 
plete: the beginning of the first group and the end of the second 
are missing. 

The text evidently reflects the conditions prevailing at Cos 
in the Rhodian period. Certain features are explained by the 
date of the document: the prominence of the navy and of the 
docks—ships and docks bulked large in the life of Rhodes—and 
perhaps the multitude of small and oppressive taxes, which may 
have been the result of pressure by Rhodes on her allies. How- 
ever, in the main the list of taxes certainly goes back to the 
Ptolemaic period. Diversified and oppressive taxation was not 
a new feature in the fiscal system of Greek cities. 

The list of Coan taxes is highly illuminating and unique in 
its amplitude (though it is certainly not complete ; see further 
” 5.1.6.3 1000. 
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below). It is arranged—at least from our point of view—in a 
haphazard way, probably in accordance with official records at 
the disposal of the compiler of the text. The interpretation of 
some of the taxes is obscure and controversial, but for the most 
part we may class them as follows. 

To begin with, it is curious to note that the list Includes no 
taxes payable by producers—taxes, for instance, on arable land, 
vineyards, gardens, cattle, quarries, and industrial concerns. 
It does not necessarily follow that such taxes did not exist 
at Cos. Ihey may have figured in the lost part of the text, 
orit may be that they were not farmed, or that the farmers 
of these taxes were not liable to compulsory sacrifices. But it 
must be noted that such absence of direct taxes 1s in con- 
formity with the firmly established traditions of most oi the 
Greek cities. 

The only tax mentioned which may have been a tax on pro- 
duction is that on тетратоба (са е) ; but this may have been 
atax on beasts of burden, On the other hand, the three taxes 
collected by Coan tax-farmers from the Coan dependency or 
deme, the island of Calymna, are all of this character ('at 
Calymna on vineyards, teams of draught-animals, and 
wool '*).7! | 

The rest of the Coan taxes may be classed as follows. (т) 
Taxes paid by retail traders: on various foodstufis (wheat, 
barley, beans, bread, salt fish, fresh fish, a special kind of Coan 
wine), on materials for domestic industry (wool) and for domes- 
tic consumption (wood), on requisites for religious worship 
(frankincense), (2) Professional and personal taxes: on prosti- 
tutes (€raipa:), slaves in the vineyards (duwe\ocrarevrres), 
female slaves of private owners (yvraixcta тошата), апа finally 
the medical tax (iarpixov), which was probably a personal tax 
paid by the inhabitants of Cos for the maintenance of сү 
public health service (hardly a tax paid by the doctors); w 
may add the évoíxa, a tax on house-rents probably paid 
chiefly by metics resident in Cos (at Delos a tax bearing the 
same Name was practically a residential personal tax paid by 
the metics). (3) Payments for the use of the public and private 

"observation towers' (mxoza:) connected with the fisheries. The 
* L. 9: é Kalopsais oivov Ё оДк]от бои, (еруќоу, dpior 
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tax-farmers probably collected the dues paid by the fishermen 
for the use of these towers. (4) Payments by the contractors 
who farmed the revenues of certain temples.” 

The text analysed above and some other Coan inscriptions 
give an excellent cross-section of the Coan community. Apart 
from distinguished foreign visitors, invalids who came to the 
Asclepieum for their health, and the exclusive group of doctors 
of the Hippocratean school connected with the Asclepieum, the 
highest class consists of the landowners, wealthy or well-to-do, 
the citizen-aristocracy from which the magistrates and priests 
were drawn. They are mentioned in several inscriptions and 
they are the producers of the foodstuffs referred to in the tax- 
list. With them we may class such inhabitants of Cos as lived 
in the country in villages and farms («ópa« and xopta), tilling 
with their own hands or with the help of a few slavesland which 
they either owned or rented. But the number of such airoupyo 
was gradually declining all over Greece. The tax-list shows 
that alongside of fields of wheat, barley, and beans, vineyards 
played an important part in the economy of the island. These 
appear to have been tilled mainly with slave labour. It was 
the landowners again, rich, well-to-do, or poor, who produced 
wool and who owned the forests which yielded timber and 
charcoal. Next in importance to the landowners outside the 
city were the fishermen who provided the Coan market with 
fresh fish, 

Various industries, especially the silk industry, flourished in 
the city, in private households or in workshops large or small. 
It may be suggested that the yuvatxeta cwpare mentioned in 
the tax-list were female slaves engaged in the production of 
silk stuffs: we know that female slaves were used for similar 
purposes both at Pergamon and in Egypt. 

Retail traders, xdarydot and метаВо^о, were numerous in the 
city and probably in the villages. They figure prominently in 





the tax-list. | 
Domineering over all these—producers, shopkeepers, con- 


sumers—stood the greedy crowd of tax-farmers, rehawat, one 
of the most peculiar features of Greek city life. They were 
deeply hated and feared by all classes of the people, for even 
the privacy of the house was not sacred from them: ' Every 
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door now trembles at the tax-farmers',* says a respectable 
lady of Cos (Herondas, VI. 64). — 

We frequently meet members of these various classes in the 
witty sketches of Herondas and Theocritus. Phrasidemus and 
Antigones, owners of an estate in Cos and hosts of the lite 
party of Theocritus' Thalysiae (I2. VII), represent the higher 
stratum of the city papulation of the island. To the same class 
probably belonged Bitinna, the jealous lady who owned the 
lover-slave Gastron (Herondas, V), and certainly the highly 
aristocratic Gryllus, son of Matacine daughter of Pataecius, 
winner of prizes at the Delphic, Corinthian, and Olympic 
games, suitor of poor abandoned Metriche and client of old 
Gyllis (Herondas, I). 

One step below are the petty bourgeois of Cos, Herondas 
introduces us to some of their ladies: Metrotime, the mother 
of the naughty boy Cottalus (Herondas, III), and Coccale and 
Cynno, the two visitors at the temple of Asclepius (Herondas, 
TV). The intellectual classes are represented by the school- 
teacher Lampriscus (Herondas, III) and by the doctors in 
charge of the health service of the city and country. 

Below this respectable society of Coan citizens stand the 
metics. Battarus, the Phoenician brothel-keeper, is a type of 
this class; the arrogant, self-confident, brazen and at the same 
time humble metic, who knows his place in the community 
when he is before the citizen-judges of Cos (Herondas, II, 
especially 1. 29: ‘knowing, as I do, how to live in awe of the 
least of the citizens ').1 

With Battarus we leave the residential quarters of the city 
and the rural districts. We come to the harbour with all its 
noise and filth. Here Thales, the Phrygian, formerly Artimmes, 
a rich importer of grain from Ptolemais-Ake, who has saved 
Cos from famine, meets Battarus the Tyrian and his probably 
imported slave-girls. From here Mandris, Metriche's lover, has 
sailed for Alexandria with his cargo. Here the fleet lies at 
anchor and we see ће котоб таг апа {һе rewhwoi of the tax-list 
and the vavrikoós 6xAos going about their business. 

At the very bottom of the scale are the hundreds of slaves 

У тећиљаг тата riv Üdpr dpiace. 
Ї «047 аж фус [wew то» дуротбшу фреттата кај тбе ткџттор. 
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working in the docks and in the harbour, in the fields and vine- 
yards, in the shops and households. Herondas is in silent sym- 
pathy with them. The same can be hardly said of his attitude 
towards the members of the higher classes. The reader of 
Herondas and of the Coan inscriptions cannot resist the im- 
pression that the slave population of Cos was large and was not 
used solely for domestic service. 

Cos may certainly be regarded as a typical Aegean island. 
Similar to it, though wealthier, were the great islands of Chios, 
Lesbos, and Samos. Of these ciros had the reputation of being 
the richest in the Aegean in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
as regards both natural resources and trade.* It has never been 
systematically explored and none of its cities has been exca- 
vated. A large number of inscriptions, however, belonging to 
Hellenistic times have been found above the soil. These suggest 
that Chios was opulent and had extensive commercial relations. 
If Mlle Vanseveren (Mme L. Robert) is right in thinking that 
three fragmentary lists of names with ef/nica that have been 
found on the island are lists of proxenot and not of mercenaries, 
we may infer from them that close relations (probably com- 
mercial relations) existed between Chios and many cities of Asia 
Minor and some of Greece. One of these lists also mentions 
citizens of Lampsacus, Cyzicus, Byzantium, and Panticapaeum, 
which may point to active commercial relations with the Euxine. 
Moreover, the fact that Chian containers, filled perhaps with 
Chian and Pontic products, are mentioned more than once 
in Zenon's correspondence may indicate that there was 
commercial intercourse between Alexandria and Chios and 
that the latter acted as intermediary between the Euxine and 
Alexandria. The role of intermediary is perhaps suggested by 
the fact that a merchant of Chios received twice in 306/5 
and again in 296 B.c. the commission of furnishing pitch to 
Delos.t It is clear that Chios itself produced no pitch.™ 

About LESBOS and MYTILENE in the Hellenistic period less is 
known. I may mention, however, an interesting list of taxes 
at Mytilene (I.G. xii. 2. 74-5) in the third century, which shows 
great similarities with the Coan list discussed above. In this 

* Arist. Pol. 1v. 4; Thucyd. viii. 45. 
1 LG. xi 2. 144 A 113 and 154 A 48. 
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document Mytilene and Lesbos in general appear as mainly 
agricultural communities, producing wine in abundance, olive- 
oil, figs, all sorts of vegetables, and flowers (for ointments), and 
exploiting their fisheries, their woods, their quarries of marble 
and other kinds of stone. 

The same is true of many other, even most, of the islands. 
A study of the few literary texts that refer to them, of the 
numerous inscriptions (collected in part in F.G. xiij), and of 
the information relating to the several islands summarized in 
the relative articles of Pauly-Wissowa's encyclopaedia, makes 
it almost certain that there was a general similarity in their 
main economic features. 

In conclusion, CRETE, with its singular history and its com- 
plicated social and economic development, calls for special 
notice. Heirs of the glorious past of Minoan Crete, the Dorian 
cities of the island had their own peculiar internal evolution, 
similar to, but in no way identical with, that of the other Dorian 
cities of the Greek world, in particular Sparta. The Cretan 
cities, organized more or less on the same lines as Sparta, with 
their own ferioeci and helots (the class called 7 uvota), never 
achieved political unity, War between them was endemic, On 
the other hand the Cretans continued the seafaring tradition 
of the Minoans in their own way. Instead of being traders they 
became professional pirates and traders in the proceeds of 
piracy, above all slaves. A careful study of these two sides of 
Cretan life—the social and economic development of the people 
in their own island and their special activities at sea—is very 
much needed. A prerequisite is the publication of the epi- 
graphic material derived from the long and systematic explora- 
tion of the island by Italian scholars, especially Halbherr. Until 
the publication of the Iuscripliones Cretae, now in progress 
is finished, no general picture of the social and economic life 
of Crete can usefully be attempted. And without such a picture 
any general description of Hellenistic Greece will be, if not 
inadequate, at any rate incomplete.7* 
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Part II 
THE MAJOR MONARCHIES 


AFTER Ipsus (301 B.c.) and still more after Corupedion (281 
B.C.) there was a change in the political aspect of what had 
been Alexander's empire and in the principal powers that com- 
posed it. The empire was now and for a long time to come 
definitely split up into its constituent parts and its disintegra- 
tion progressed steadily. In this disintegrated world the Greek 
cities played a secondary part, for they were mostly subject to, 
or In some way dependent on, the great monarchies of the time. 
Among these Macedonia, Egypt, and Syria, each ruled by a 
Macedonian dynasty, were the chief. Alongside of them stood, 
in its remote isolation, the Bosporan kingdom, a precursor as 
it were of the new Hellenistic monarchies. To the Bospo- 
ran kingdom were added other Pontic monarchies, former 
Persian satrapies and some of them satrapies of Alexander's 
empire— Bithynia, Pontus, Cappadocia, and Armenia. In their 
neighbourhood, in the heart of Asia Minor, Pergamon and the 
Galatian tribal State came into being and asserted their inde- 
pendence. A few minor dynasteia! similar to Pergamon sprang 
up from time to time in southern Asia Minor and endured for 
a longer or shorter period. Temple States of an oriental type 
here and there strove for, and іп some instances attained, 
political independence, for example Olba in Cilicia. In the 
Middle East, India and some of the Iranian satrapies, the latter 
under the leadership of the Parthians, secured their freedom 
and their national character, while Bactria formed a Greek 
enclave between the Indian and Iranian territories. It may be 
added that behind the frontiers of the Hellenistic world, in the 
Balkan peninsula and in the steppes of South Russia, there 
were certain more or less Hellenized bodies politic: in the 
former the Thracian, Illyrian, Scythian, and Celtic States, and 
in the latter the Scythian and Sarmatian monarchies. 

All the new ‘Hellenistic’ monarchies had belonged to the 
civilized world long before the time of Alexander, and had their 
own history and characteristics. Most of them had been parts 
of the Persian Empire and had subsequently been ruled by the 
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satraps of Alexander and of his successors. Their social and 
economic systems were extremely diverse (above, pp.77 ff.). Not 
less varied were their religious beliefs and their civilizations, 
And yet they were all justified in their claim to belong to the 
group of Hellenistic monarchies. In almost all of them a new 
phase of political evolution under new dynasties began in the 
we are considering. All these new dynasties, whether 
Macedonian or not, organized their respective kingdoms on new 
models, more or less uniform, reproducing in their general lines 
the constitution framed by Alexander for hisempire. Animated 
as they were by a profound admiration and respect for Greek 
civilization, they all had a Hellenic complexion and endea- 
voured to 'hellenize' more or less their respective kingdoms. 
This means that they all felt that they formed part of one 
world, the new world created by the genius of Alexander, 
despite the fact that they all strove for political independence 
and defended it against any one who threatened it on the 
pretext of unifying this Hellenistic world. 

Their political ideas and ideals were as uniform as was the 
constitution that they adopted, and they were not very differ- 
ent from those of the Greek city-states. Political independence, 
political self-sufficiency (atrapxe:a), and as far as possible politi- 
cal prominence and leadership in a wider or narrower circle 
(hegemony) were the dominant motives of their political con- 
duct. Their economic aims were similar. They sought the 
greatest possible measure of economic self-sufficiency, asa solid 
basis for political independence. To obtain this they strove to 
develop to the utmost the resources of their kingdoms, mobiliz- 
ing and organizing all the creative forces of their people and 
adding thereto new forces, those of Greek or Hellenized immi- 
grants. For the produce of their countries they sought to 
secure the largest possible market by establishing commercial 
connexions as widely as they could, which meant opening their 
countries to the rest of the world and putting an end to their 
economic isolation. The easiest way of achieving this was to 
control important commercial routes by sea or land and so 
secure for themselves some measure of economic hegemony as 
a complement of political hegemony. 

Uniform as they were, the political and economic aims of the 
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ellenistic monarchies were achieved by different methods 

ording to the peculiar social and economic foundations and 
the political antecedents of each monarchy, There was no 
uniformity in this respect. A general account of the economic 
development of the Hellenistic monarchies taken all together 
would therefore be misleading and inadequate. The develop- 
ment of each monarchy must be studied separately: without 
such study a true idea of the economic evolution of the Hel- 
lenistic world as a whole cannot be obtained. The task is 
dificult and complicated, and our sources of information are 
meagre and dispersed. 

A. MACEDONIA 

Of the three principal Hellenistic monarchies Macedonia is 
that of which least is known. We have some information about 
it in the days of Philip and Alexander. Our knowledge of it 
during the reign of Philip V has become constantly fuller with 
the discovery in recent years of many new inscriptions. The 
intervening period, that of the reigns of Cassander and Deme- 
trius and of Antigonus Gonatas, Demetrius II, and Antigonus 
Doson, remains, except for their wars, in almost complete 
obscurity. Something is known of their administrative system 
and of their relations with the Greek cities that lay within 
their boundaries and outside them, but there is no trust- 
worthy evidence, either literary or epigraphical, to throw light 
upon the changes in the economic and social system of the 
country. 

There appear in fact to have been few important changes. 
Socially and economically Macedonia remained what it had 
been in the past, a country of tribal, almost of feudal, structure, 
under a king who owned large domains in Macedonia proper 
as well as vast areas, if not whole provinces, in conquered 
territories: Chalcidice, Paeonia, Atintania, and those parts of 
Thrace and perhaps of Illyria which at one time or another 
formed part of the Macedonian kingdom. 

In Macedonia proper members of the aristocracy, owners of 
large estates like the king himself, formed the body of the 
king's peers. The small landowners constituted the backbone 
of the country, The kings assigned from time to time ‘gifts’ 
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of land to their friends, not as their absolute property, but as 
revocable grants. For this purpose they drew mostly on their 
domains in conquered territory (not in Macedonia proper). In 
this territory they also settled the old soldiers, some of them 
landless Macedonians, some of foreign origin, who had served 
in their armies as mercenaries. 

The estates of the kings and nobles in Macedonia proper were 
probably cultivated by free tenants, but we have no certain 
knowledge on this point ; nor do we know whether slaves were 
employed for the purpose or whether relics of earlier serfdom 
still survived there. In the ‘provinces’ the land of the kings 
(yj Bardur) and Ше estates granted to their companions 
(éraipo) may have been cultivated by the original inhabitants 
of the country in one capacity or another. 

A glance at the map of Macedonia will show the large number 
of cities included within its boundaries. Moreover, the Succes- 
sors founded additional cities, mostly by synoecism, the com- 
mon device of this time. Cassandreia (replacing Potidaea) in 
the Chalcidice and Thessalonice in Macedonia were founded by 
Cassander, Demetrias in Thessaly (absorbing Pagasae) by De- 
metrius Poliorcetes. These cities, though no longer capitals of 
the kingdom, continued to exist under Antigonus Gonatas and 
his successors. The little information we possess on the subject 
shows that Pella, the capital, and the other Macedonian towns 
became regular Greek poleis with the regular Greek constitu- 
tion. To what extent this new status affected their economic 
life we do not know. Of the new creations of the Hellenistic 
period Cassandreia remains a mystery, but Demetrias and 
Thessalonice are steadily becoming better known as more 
archaeological material is recovered by the efforts of Greek 
scholars. The period of Demetrias' greatest prosperity was the 
third century B.c. Her ruins, her painted and carved grave 
stelae, reveal her as a flourishing industrial and commercial 
city, with a mixed population of Macedonians, Greeks from 
Greece proper, the Islands, and Sicily, and immigrants from 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Phoenicia. The same is probably true 
of Thessalonice, I shall return to the latter presently. 

Macedonia was certainly a very rich country in the time of 
Alexander and under his immediate successors, Much wealth 
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was brought into it by the generals, officers, and soldiers who 
returned home after service in the armies of Alexander or his 
successors. How rich these reduces were is shown by the well- 
known account given by Hippolochus (mentioned above, p. 
I51) of the wedding-feast of a noble Macedonian, Caranus 
(Athen. iv. 128 fL). This man had certainly become rich some- 
ħow or other in connexion with Alexander's expedition; his 
gifts of gold and silver to his guests were so princely that after 
the banquet these rushed to invest them in land, houses, and 
other things. 

True, the country was utterly devastated by the Celts, and 
some of the accumulated wealth was lost. But the Celts were 
unable to capture fortified cities, and the damage done to fields 
and gardens was easily repaired. More important for Macedo- 
nia were the general results of the Celtic invasion of the country 
and of their settlement in some parts of the Thracian regions. 
The patient work of Lysimachus in his Euxine empire was 
undermined and partially destroyed, and Antigonus and his 
successors were never able to restore it. The northern problem 
was therefore as grave and as difficult for Macedonia in the time 
of Antigonus and after him as it had been before Philip, 
Alexander, and Lysimachus. It required a good deal of atten- 
tion and expenditure. 

Nevertheless, the northern front and the wars of Antigonus 
in Greece and the Aegean of which I spoke in the first chapter 
did not affect the general economic situation of Macedonia. 
The country, as I have pointed out, was certainly prosperous 
in the reigns of Antigonus Gonatas and his successors. This 
prosperity may be explained by the general trend of their 
economic policy. Their personal requirements and expenses 
were modest, for they never indulged in Oriental luxury like 
their richer neighbours in the East. The bulk of their revenue 
was derived from their domains, and taxation does not appear 
to have been oppressive. It is to be borne in mind that the 
royal domains included, besides large and fertile fields and 
meadows, the silver- and gold-mines and the forests, which last 
yielded excellent timber for building, in particular for ship- 
building, and abundant tar and pitch. 

Though no direct information is available, we may safely 
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assume that Antigonus did his best to develop the rich natural 
resources of his native land, and above all of his domains, in 
order to increase his revenues without oppressing his subjects. 
At the same time he certainly was anxious to take his share in 
inter-State trade in competition with the other commercial 
powers of the time. His efforts in this direction are attested by 
the abundant and reliable gold and silver coinage issued by him 
and his successors, Antigonus’ coinage was certainly intended 
to play an important part in the world currency of the time. 
In standard (Attic) and types it was a continuation of the 
coinage of Alexander. And it had a great success: Macedonian 
coins circulated far and wide in the Hellenistic world. It is 
interesting to observe, however, that in his coinage Antigonus 
did not follow the example of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, 
He never issued coins bearing his own portrait (as his father 
had done), and his immediate successors followed his policy in 
this respect. In this we may recognize a concession to Greek 
ideas and an endeavour to facilitate the circulation of his coins 
in Greek cities. As regards these cities his monetary policy 
resembled that of the Seleucids. His subject cities were not 
allowed to issue gold or silver of higher denominations; their 
coinage was limited to small silver and copper for local circu- 
lation. The Greek xoi and cities which were legally indepen- 
dent of Antigonus continued, of course, to strike their own 
money. 

Another important feature of his economic policy was his 
relations with Rhodes and Delos. 

I have already pointed out that after his victories over the 
Ptolemies Antigonus entered into close political and commer- 
cial relations with Rhodes and Delos ; and these relations were 
maintained by his successors. The port from which the grain of 
part of Macedonia and the produce of Macedonian forests were 
principally shipped was in all probability Thessalomice, It may 
be noticed that Aristobulus, the corn-factor (asrawns) of Deme- 
trius IL,* was a citizen of Thessalonice, apparently a man with 
business experience, and that Admetus the Macedonian, whose 
place of residence was apparently Delos, was highly honoured 
both at Delos and Thessalonice, where statues of him were 

* JG, xi. 4. 666; Durrbach, Choix, 45. 
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what I have said about the mosaic on p. 196 and n. 11 and on p, 380 and 
artistic, and historical points of view, a necessary preliminary to the. 








dating of this important monument of art. In my opinion, though the 


mosaic found at Thmuis may have been Шш in late Hellenistic times, 


idt was not an original creation of that time but probably a copy of a 


much earlier original. It is of course impossible to say whether the 
Ammeudiate original was a mosaic or a rug with the bust of Alexandria. 





jawoven, in the style of the rugs with inwoven heads of the Ptolemies 
Wescribed by Callixeinus, The author of this immediate original, a 


product of industrial art, can hardly have been the creator of the im- 


pressive head of Alexandria in the mosaic of Thmmis. This head appears 


‘to me to hark back to: some great artistic work, not a mere piece of 


decoration, perhaps to a famous symbolical painting in which the 
‘personification of thal; y, a5 represented on the Thmnis mosaic, 
was the principal feature. The painting may have been the creation of 
Some place other than Alexandria, and may have celebrated the naval 
exploits and the resulting thalassocracy, not of the early Ptolemies, but 


of their rivals. But it is more reasonable to suppose that it was the work: 


of an Alexandrian artist and was intended to exalt the naval achieve- 


artist or al the copyist it is impossible to say. The plate is reproduced 


E. Breccia, For permission to use it I am indebted to Prof. A. Adriani, 
Director of the Museum of Alexandria, 
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erected.* Since no mention of the king is found in the inscriptions 
in honour of Admetus nor any suggestion that the latter held 
any official position, it is more than probable that he was a rich 
business man who organized regular commercial relations be- 
tween Macedonia and the Greek world. Autocles of Chalcis, on 
the contrary, described as ‘a friend of King Demetrius’ (didos 
Gv rov Bacikéos Anunrptov), was probably a Macedonian officer, 
perhaps of the navy. 

All this Delian evidence points to the rapidly growing impor- 
tance of Thessalonice as a trade centre and probably to the 
endeavour of the Macedonian kings to organize the commercial 
business of their country on the latest lines. 


B. EGYPT 
I. SOURCES OF [NFORMATION 

The Macedonian monarchy about which we are best informed 
is undoubtedly Egypt, where the dynasty of the Ptolermes 
firmly established itself for three centuries. Our knowledge of 
it, derived from literary, epigraphic, papyrological, and archaeo- 
logical sources, is unusually full, especially if compared with 
our knowledge of Macedonia and Syria. And yet our sources 
of information even about Egypt are not really abundant and 
are most unequally distributed. Literary passages bearing on 
the social and economic life of the country are as haphazard 
as those relating to the rest of the Hellenistic world. Inscrip- 
tions are poorer both in number and in content than in Asia 
Minor. The papyri constitute our main source of information. 
But Greek and Demotic papyri are comparatively scarce for the 
time of the Ptolemies (they are estimated at about 10,000 
published texts, while those of the Roman period are much 
more numerous), and the light thrown by them upon the 
various parts of Egypt, the several centuries, and the different 
aspects of its life, is most unevenly spread. 

The best-known period is that now under our consideration, 
comprising the reigns of Philadelphus and Euergetes I. Our 

“ 1.6. хі. 4. 664, 665, and 10535, cf. 1076; Durrbach, Choix, 49; Philemon, 


his son, was buried in Rheneia, СЛ. 5056. 
+ LG. xi. 4. 679, 680; Durrbach, Choix, 47. 
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knowledge of the later reigns is much less complete and very 
irregular. I shall speak of the documents of this later period 
in the subsequent chapters; here we are concerned with the 
papyri belonging to the time of Philadelphus and Euergetes I. 

Of these very few have reference to general conditions or 
emanate from the central government, Such documents as 
that which embodies the royal orders or laws of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus regulating the farming of certain royal revenues 
(perhaps officially styled Scaypaypa or vdpor re\wrixoil, while 
the first editors of the document called it ‘Revenue Laws’), 
or the directions (vropijpara or evrodat) of the dioecetes, or econo- 
mic manager, to his subordinates in the time of Euergetes I 
or Philopator, are exceptional. To these two may be added 
the extracts of certain laws and regulations (mostly of the city 
of Alexandria) collected by a party to a lawsuit and styled by 
the editors of the document dixacapara. Unfortunately we have 
only bad copies of these three documents ; they are incomplete 
and lacunary, and the last two are not original documents but 
extracts, 

Of the other numerous papyri, certain connected groups of 
documents which once belonged to the records of a single per- 
son or a single office are of exceptionally high value. Such are, 
in particular, the documents of the archives of Zenon, one of 
the trusted assistants of Apollonius, the great 'manager' 
(беосктутија ) of the financial and economic affairs of Philadelphus. 
Specially illuminating are those belonging to the early period of 
Zenon's life, when he was managing the of Apollonius in 
Palestine and subsequently assisting him in Alexandria and on 
his tours of inspection. Later, when he had been appointed 
manager of the large estate of Apollonius at Philadelphia in the 
Fayüm, he was no longer in touch with his employer's wider 
interests, but devoted all his attention and energy to this 
estate. Next to Zenon's archives in point of interest and 
importance are the documents of the same period from the 
ofhce of the engineers Cleon and Theodorus, who were in 
charge of the reclamation work in the Fayüm. And finally we 
have among the documents of the reigns of Euergetes and 
Philopator those known as the papyri of Magdola and Ghoran 
in the Fayüm, which once formed part of the archives either 
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of the strategos of the nome or of the chief police officer (ém.- 
orarns) of a village.* T may also mention the set of documents 
which come from the archives of Tebtunis in the Fayüm, of 
Ankyronpolis, modern Hibeh, in Middle Egypt, and those 
which were found at Elephantine in South Egvpt.f 

But these groups of connected papyri are exceptional. The 
bulk of the Greek documents written on papyrus consist of 
disconnected records of miscellaneous character. Many of them 
are official or semi-official, illustrating the relations between 
the government and the various classes of the population of 
Egypt, such as orders and other pronouncements of the kings 
and their ministers, various official papers (surveys, accounts, 
&c.) connected with taxation and the management of royal 
revenues, petitions and complaints of the inhabitants of Egypt 
addressed to the king or his officers and officials, records of law- 
suits, tax receipts, and so forth. No less numerous than official 
documents are those recording various transactions between 
private persons, especially contracts of various sorts, And 
finally there is a fair number of private letters. 

Besides Greek papyri an ever-increasing number of docu- 
ments in Demotic have been discovered in Egypt, especially in 
the ruins of temples and of private houses connected with the 
temples. Some of them form continuous series, representing 
the contents of private archives: such are, for example, the 
series of documents from Gebelen beginning with the sixth 
century B.C. and another set illustrating the economic con- 
dition of a family from 317 to 217 B.c. Most of them belong 
to a later time and will be mentioned in subsequent chapters. 
They are of the greatest importance, in particular for the 
light they throw on the economic organization of the temples. 
lhe wealth of Demotic papyri accumulated in our museums 
and libraries is attracting the attention of scholars to an in- 
creasing extent, and there is hope that many more Demotic 
documents will soon be published with good translations and 
adequate Comments. 

Large and important as it is, the papyrological evidence has 
+ О. Guéranud, 'Evretfas, 1931-2. | 
T Grenfell and Hunt, The Hibeh Pafyri, i, 1906. 

1. O. Rubensohn, Elephantine Papyri, 1907. 
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its limitations. We must not forget that our papyri come only 
from some parts of the so-called ‘country’ (xeipa)—from the 
Fayüm, from certain places in Middle Egypt, and from others 
in Southern Egypt. They have been recovered from the ruins 
of cities and villages, from the rubbish-heaps of various settle- 
ments, and especially from the sarcophagi and wrappings of 
mummies, for which waste paper was used as material. There 
is no hope that papyrological documents of any period or of 
any kind will ever be found at Alexandria. But we may expect 
that, as happened at Abusir el Melek, archaeologists may once 
mote discover Alexandrian documents exported from Alexan- 
dria as waste paper to some place drier and nearer the desert. 
Nor is it likely that many papyri (apart from carbonized 
papyri) will be found in Lower Egypt, except in its border- 
lands on East and West, which have been very rarely touched 
by the spade of papyrologists. 

On the other hand, it is mere chance that Middle and South- 
ern Egypt have yielded few documents as compared with the 
Fayüm, and that those found there belong mostly to the late 
Ptolemaic period. Here, and especially in Southern Egypt, 
important discoveries of Ptolemaic documents may be made 
at any time. The finds at Elephantine and the many Greek and 
Demotic documents of our period which come from south 
Egypt, and which I have mentioned above, show that this 
region is full of promise. 

Moreover, as has been said, very few of them bear upon 
Egypt as a whole. The enormous majority reflect local condi- 
tions, which certainly varied from one place to another, since 
the economic aspect of Egypt and historical traditions were 
far from uniform. And finally the documents belong only in 
part to official archives. Most of them relate to the life of 
individuals. To use such material for general statements is 
very hazardous. 

One instance will suffice. Besides other valuable information 
on economic matters, the papyri—in this respect comparable 
with, but differingfrom, the Delian accounts (see above, p. 190 Я.) 
—supply us with a large amount of statistical data of various 
kinds. These data are of course discontinuous, but they belong 
to a class of documentary evidence which is rarely at the dis- 
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posal of modern students of ancient history. They are very 
valuable, but they must be used with great prudence. Those 
of them which relate to the prices of commodities and of land, 
houses, labour, rents, &c., are of exceptional importance. They 
have been frequently collected and studied by modern scholars. 
But this material has its limitations, and we must not over- 
estimate its value. It must be remembered, in the first place, 
that the documents in which the prices are mentioned vary 
greatly in character. We possess nothing similar to the official 
records of Delos. Some of the prices occur in official, some in 
private, documents ; some are prices fixed by the government, 
some by private agreement ; none necessarily represent current 
prices, and most relate to particular localities only and to the 
interests and economic circumstances of individuals, which in 
the majority of cases are unknown to us, 

Moreover, the comparative study of prices in Egypt and even 
in parts of Egypt (a nome, a toparchy, a village) is rendered 
very difficult by many peculiar circumstances; This is true, for 
example, of the prices of such a basic commodity as grain. In 
the statistical lists compiled by modern scholars the price of 
grain is shown per artaba, as if the arfaba were a constant 
measure. In fact, as has been proved by Wilcken and Tarn, 
many arlabae of various sizes were in use at the same time and 
in the same region of Egypt. 

Despite its limitations, the papyrological material is of enor- 
mous value to the student of economic history. For no other 
country have we such abundant and trustworthy information 
for the Greco-Roman period. In the field of ancient history the 
Babylonian cuneiform tablets and cylinders alone furnish 
material comparable to this.77 

Next in importance to the evidence of papyri is the archaeo- 
logical material. Every one knows that the ruins and tombs 
of Egypt are a mine of wealth for archaeologists, as regards 
both the earlier periods of its history and the Hellenistic, 
Roman, and later periods. Large quantities of objects of Hel- 
lenistic times are stored in the museum at Cairo and still more 
in that of Alexandria, and many are distributed among Euro- 
pean and American museums. In most of the museumsthe finds 
made in Alexandria itself form a large proportion of those 
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relating to the Hellenistic period in general. Sculpture and 
decorative painting, bronze and terracotta figurines, silver and 
bronze plate, jewels, fragments of dresses and shoes, objects of 
wood, bone, and ivory, pottery of various kinds, and glass 
have been found in large quantities both in Alexandria and in 
the cities and. villages of the yopa, especially in the Fayiüm. 
In addition we have an abundance of remains of articles in 
common use: weapons and armour, agricultural implements, 
household utensils such as baskets, ropes, brooms, and brushes, 
fragments of looms and of other industrial equipment, harness 
for horses, donkeys, and camels, fishing and hunting imple- 
ments, and so forth, in great variety and of various periods, 

Some of these finds have been studied and published in the 
catalogues of the Cairo and Alexandria museums and in various 
other publications, but many which perhaps have the most 
important bearing on the economic history of Egypt (for in- 
stance, the agricultural and industrial implements) still await 
publication. We hope that the excavators of Karanis, where 
the largest quantities of such objects have been found, will 
furnish a comprehensive comparative study and technical 
analysis of them.7* 

Lastly, we have a rich set of coins—gold, silver, and copper 
—which are of the greatest importance for the economic history 
of Ptolemaic Egypt. I shall speak of them in detail later in this 
section. 

In spite of its fragmentary character, the wealth of material 
that Egypt presents to the historian of economic conditions is 
overwhelming, and it is increasing rapidly. Scientific investiga- 
tion of the accumulated material tries to keep pace with its 
rapid increase, but a great deal remains to be done, as is evident 
if we consider the enormous quantity of unpublished papyri 
alone which are stored in the various museums of the Old and 
New Worlds. Even such a sensational find as the Zenon corre- 
spondence, divided as it has been between various museums 
and some of it still in the hands of professional dealers, is not 
yet completely published. It is difficult to estimate the number 
of unpublished papyri of the Ptolemaic period, but they cer- 
tainly amount to thousands if not to scores of thousands. And 
every year brings a fresh supply from the inexhaustible soil of 
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Egypt. The same is true of the archaeological and numismatic 
material. In these circumstances an exhaustive treatment of 
the economic evolution of Egypt in the Hellenistic period will 
not be expected here. All that can be attempted is a short 
survey of the results already achieved. The reader, however, 
must bear in mind that the generalizations contained in this 
and the next chapters concerning this economic evolution are 
to a large extent conjectural. There are very few points of 
Egyptian economy of which we can claim exact and final know- 
ledge. Every fresh publication of papyri, every additional 
inscription, throws light on old problems and raises new ones; 
every important aspect of Egyptian economic activity is still, 
and will long remain, under discussion.7? 


2. EGYPT BEFORE PHILADELPHUS 

It was not an uncivilized country that became the field of the 
political, social, and economic activity of Ptolemy Soter and 
his successors. Egypt had a long and glorious history, a highly 
developed civilization, and strong traditions reaching back 
thousands of years and concerned with all aspects of its life, 
religious, political, administrative, juridical, intellectual, social, 
and economic. Nor had Egypt been in the past a country 
closed to external influences. In the Saite period, during the 
two Persian dominations, and still more in the sixty years of 
independence between them, Egypt had adapted herself to the 
new political and economic conditions then prevailing in the 
ancient world. In this period Egypt was closely connected with 
the Greek world, and was an important element in the political 
and economic situation. But beyond the fact that during her 
independence she admitted comparatively large numbers of 
Greeks, soldiers and merchants, to her territory, and that 
Persian domination opened the country to many foreigners, 
both Persian and other subjects of the Persian king, our in- 
formation does not go. We do not know how far the political 
and economic structure of Egypt was affected by Persian 
influence or how extensively Egyptian customs were modified, 
especially during the rule of the XXVIIIth, XXIXth, and 
XXXth dynasties.*° 

Nor do we know very much of the proceedings of Alexander's 
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agents in Egypt (except for certain transactions of Cleomenes) 
or of the conditions that prevailed there during the long rule 
of Soter. The literary sources are almost silent and documen- 
tary evidence fails us almost completely. It is not until the 
reign of Philadelphus that we begin to perceive the general 
outlines of the organization of Egypt, and since it is manifest 
from the evidence that Philadelphus displayed a feverish 
activity, we are inclined to give him credit for most of what 
we know and perhaps to under-estimate the achievements of 
Cleomenes and Soter. It is, however, certain that Philadelphus 
inherited his main problems from his predecessors. The politi- 
cal and economic condition of Egypt under Alexander and 
Soter could not have remained exactly what it had been under 
the Persians, for the course of events had introduced new 
elements into the situation, As one of the satrapies of Alexan- 
der, Egypt may conceivably have continued her traditional 
mode of life. The Persian army was replaced by a detachment 
of the Macedonian army and the tribute that Egypt had 
formerly paid to Artaxerxes Ochus and Darius III went into 
the treasury of Alexander, 

Under Soter the conditions changed. Egypt became an 
independent Macedonian kingdom, engaged in a hard struggle 
for independence and for a leading role in the affairs of the 
world. The prerequisites of independence and international 
prestige were, obviously, a strong army and navy and ample 
resources, especially a large revenue in gold and silver. In the 
contest for power a native Egyptian army would be useless, 
The other Successors had at their disposal well-trained armies 
of Macedonians and Greeks, the best soldiers of the day, led by 
expert officersand equipped with everything that Greek military 
technique could devise. The superiority of such forces even to 
the excellent Persian army had been proved by the campaigns 
alike of Alexander and of the Successors. It was the same with 
the navy. Without a well-equipped and up-to-date navy, equal 
to those of the other Greek powers, Egypt's political existence 
was doomed. But Egypt possessed no national navy or naval 
tradition when Soter became ruler and subsequently king of 
Egypt. To attempt to create from native elements a loyal and 
well-equipped army and navy would have been a hazardous 
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experiment. In the conditions of the time it was not seriously 
to be thought of. Soter was accordingly forced to rely upon 
the Greco-Macedonian army and navy inherited from Alexan- 
der, and to increase, strengthen, and discipline them in every 
possible way. This could not be done unless officers and men 
were assured of good pay, sufficient to enable them to maintain 
themselves and their belongings (dvocweval), and unless they 
were in some way bound to their new country, that is to say, 
assured of a privileged position in it. 

Soter was himself a Hellenized Macedonian; his education 
had given him a Greek outlook and he can hardly have known 
much of the Egyptian language or of the glorious history of the 
country of which he was now master. If he placed natives in 
charge of the civil administration of the country he would 
scarcely be able to understand his own ministers and other 
officials: There is nothing to show that he discriminated in 
principle between Macedonians, Greeks, and natives. But his 
attempt to employ natives as assistants, of which there 1s good 
evidence, probably convinced him, as it had convinced Alexan- 
der, of the difficulty of making extensive use of the native 
aristocracy in the administration of the country, however well 
trained they might be, and though they might even prove to 
be perfectly loyal. Thus he would naturally surround himself 
with a civil staff composed in the main of officials possessing 
the same training and mentality as his own, and therefore 
congenial to him. To these Greek and Macedonian assistants, 
no less than to his military forces, he was bound to assure good 
pay and a privileged position. 

For his army, his civilian staff, and his foreign policy Soter 
needed money, gold and silver, in vast quantities. Egypt, as 
we shall presently see, was a very rich country, economically 
almost self-sufficient, and yielding regularly to its rulers a large 
revenue. The use of money, especially foreign money (above, 
p. 89), as a medium of exchange was not unknown in Egypt 
before Alexander. There were large quantities of gold and 
silver in the country in the possession of temples and in private 
hands. But, in the main, the business of Egypt was conducted 
on a basis not of money but of barter. To secure for himself a 
regular inflow of gold and silver Soter was obliged to change 
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this custom. Gold and silver had to be put into circulation on 
a greatly increased scale, and the commodities that were pro- 
duced in Egypt in abundance and for which there wasa demand 
in the world market had to be made available there in much 
larger quantities than before. Egypt must be thrown wide 
open to the Mediterranean lands through Alexandria, the 
wonderful new gate. All this could not be done without the 
co-operation of foreigners, men who were used to a money 
economy and who understood the commercial system of the 
Mediterranean world. This meant not only admitting foreigners 
into the country, which had been done before and on a large 
scale, but making them welcome there, incorporating them іп 
it, and assuring them a Jeading part in its affairs, 

The economic potentialities of Egypt were very great, but 
the pace of economic activity was slow, as in most oriental 
countries. Soter required a larger yield from its resources, in 
particular a more intensive exploitation, better organized and 
better planned. This involved an improvement of the economic 
machine that he had inherited from his predecessors. For this 
work of readjustment and improvement he needed faithful 
assistants, capable of understanding him and willing and ready 
to help him. No such help was to be expected from the natives, 
and he was forced to rely upon his Macedonian fellow country- 
men, and upon Greeks and hellenized Semites. 

Lastly, Soter needed prestige in the eyes of the Greek world. 
Such prestige a new Pharaoh of Egypt could never acquire, 
however large the sums of money he spent in Greek lands. 
Egypt must have at least a Greek facade, it must figure as a 
Greek, not as an Egyptian, monarchy, A Greek capital for the 
new Egypt was imperatively required. Memphis, however 
international her population may have been, would not serve 
the purpose, nor would Thebes. Alexandria, the foundation 
of Alexander, was the ideal place. It linked Soter with Alexan- 
der and was from the outset a Greek city. And it was necessary 
that Alexandria should be not only the political and economic 
facade of the country but also a great Greek city, a centre of 
Greek art, learning, and life. There is no need to assume a 
change in Soter's policy in order to understand his transfer of 
the capital from Memphis to Alexandria. Memphis was his 
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capital so long as he did not feel secure from external attack, 
As soon as his army and navy were strong enough to make his 
position in Alexandria safe, he moved to this Greek city and 
by so doing made it the capital of Egypt. 

A Greek superstructure had thus to be built up in Egypt, as 
any successor of Alexander in Egypt, Ptolemy or another, 
would have found. Without it the kingdom of the Ptolemies 
would not be a ‘Hellenistic’ kingdom, a prolongation, within 
its boundaries, of Alexander's monarchy. 

But the Greek superstructure in Egypt, important as it was, 
was no more than a superstructure. As I have said, there were 
foreigners settled, in groups of various sizes, in all parts of the 
country long before the days of Alexander. There were com- 
pact settlements of them in the Greek cities of Naucratis and 
perhaps Paraetonium, and othergroupsin Memphis and perhaps 
Thebes. There was a large Jewish colony of civilians as well 
as soldiers at Elephantine in south Egypt, and there were many 
other foreigners who came to Egypt with the Persians. This 
foreign population increased in numbers and importance in the 
times of Alexander and Soter. I have spoken of Alexandria. 
To Alexandria Soter added Ptolemais as his southern capital, 
to balance Thebes, Macedonian and Greek garrisons were 
stationed all over the country, and with them came new 
settlers. 

Native Egyptians, however, formed the main body of the 
population. Though we have no statistics, there can be no 
doubt that this population numbered millions, while the immi- 
grants numbered thousands. We have too little information 
about the social conditions of Egypt in the fourth century В.С. 
to tell whether there was at that time a sharp dividing-line 
between the rich and influential temple-lords of the type of the 
well-known Petosiris and the lay aristocracy. What happened 
to the latter under and after Soter we do not know. It is 
rarely mentioned in extant texts in the time of Soter and 
almost never later. Some ofits members may have merged with 
the temple aristocracy, The temples continued to be the centres 
of religious life, with their numerous priesthood. and its stable 
organization, with their traditional economic and social system 
going back thousands of years. Demotic documents of the late 
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fourth century, under Ptolemy Soter the satrap, show no 
change in their traditional customs, The templesand the clergy 
were a great force in. Egypt, as Soter certainly knew. The 
gods of Egypt were its real lords, and all the successive rulers 
of the country, except perhaps Artaxerxes Ochus, recognized 
this. In relation to the gods and the temples, Soter st 'pped 
into the position of the last Pharaohs, and was officially recog- 
nized as their successor by the priests, whatever their real 
feelings may have been. 

Next to the temple communities in pre-Hellenistic Egypt 
stood the powerful body of royal officials, the scribes of various 
grades. The upper stratum of these gradually disappeared, the 
lower scribes remaining as representatives of the population 
before the crown. They had to learn Greek and to adapt them- 
selves to their new masters and their new overlord, and this 
they did. It is unfortunate that we know so little of this class 
during the rule of Soter. It was one of the chief successes of 
the new government that it was able to educate afresh this 
backbone of the country’s administrative, financial, and econo- 
mic system—to teach it the Greek language and the Greek 
system of accounting. A discovery of early documents from 
the archives of a village scribe may one day enable us to 
understand the process. 

Last in the social scale were the millions of natives in the 
thousands of towns and villages of Egypt: peasants, artisans, 
traders, soldiers settled in the country, and it would be of 
the highest interest to know their manner of life in the time 
of Soter. The systematic excavation of one of the villages, not 
of the Fayüm but of Lower, Middle, or Upper Egypt, may 
some day give us the information we so much need. From the 
Fayüm there is little to hope for in this respect. The inhabi- 
tants of the new villages on the fringe of the desert—the only 
villages that yield an abundance of papyri—were, whether 
Greeks or natives, mostly new settlers, immigrants. 

Although we have no positive information on the point, it is 
obvious that Soter could not regard the native population of 
Egypt as a negligible element, as semi-slaves obliged to toil for 
him and for the men who came to Egypt with him. It was to 
his interest to keep them in good humour and to ensure them 
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a fair amount of prosperity and happiness. He was their king, 
as he was king for his countrymen and for the Greeks. The 
chief problem that faced Soter as ruler of Egypt was therefore 
to find an acceptable modus vivendi for the two sections of the 
population, to reconcile the antinomy inherent in the peculiar 
structure of his ‘Hellenistic’ monarchy. In other words his 
problem was to turn to the best advantage, for his own ends, 
a situation resulting from causes outside his own will and 
choice. How he solved this problem, we must admit that we 
have no evidence to show.* 


3. PHILADELPHUS’ REFORM OF THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL SYSTEMS 

Much more is known about Egypt in the time of Soter's suc- 
cessor Philadelphus, who was faced with the same fundamental 
difficulties. How much of the situation revealed by the thou- 
sands of documents of his time was of his own creating and to 
what extent its main lines had already been laid down by 
Soter are questions that we are as yet unable to answer.™ 

The power of the Ptolemies in Egypt, as reflected in the 
documents of the reign of Philadelphus and of later times, had 
three different aspects. Heirs of Alexander—and they insisted 
on a direct connexion with Alexander in their genealogy—they 
were kings of the Macedonians who were with them in Egypt, 
originally soldiers of Alexander's army, who had helped to 
conquer the country. Egypt, from the point of view of the 
Ptolemies, the Macedonian kings, and of their Macedonian 
army, was a land ‘won by the spear’ (Gopixryros yopa), that 15 
to say, an estate of the Macedonian kings. 

But, once established in Egypt, the Ptolemies (like Alexander) 
claimed to be the legitimate successors of the Pharaohs, and 
were recognized as such by the priests of the national cults. 
According to the ancient political and religious conception of 
kingship prevalent in Egypt, the king was the son of Ammon- 
Ra, a god residing temporarily on earth. Since the god or the 
gods were the real masters and owners of Egypt and were 
entitled to use the land and its inhabitants as they pleased, the 
kings of Egypt, in the period of its independence, were regarded 
as the supreme owners and masters both of the land and of their 
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subjects, This supreme ownership the Ptolemies, as successors 
of the Pharaohs, claimed for themselves. | 

Finally, the Greek subjects of the Ptolemies gradually recog- 
nized them às descendants of gods and as gods residing on 
earth, and an official cult of the Ptolemies was established both 
in their capital and in the country, supplementing an equally 
official cult of the deified Alexander. I cannot discuss here the 
hotly debated problem of the history and character of the 
ruler-cult of the Ptolemies, There is, however, no doubt that 
it was from the very beginning a religious and political institu- 
tion of purely Greek character, organized as such by the kings 
and imposed by them on all the inhabitants of Egypt, Greek 
and native. The official cult of the living ruler was added, 
certainly by Philadelphus (not later than 271|0 B.c.), to the 
equally official cult of the deceased rulers. I cannot interpret 
this institution in any other way than as an endeavour of the 
Ptolemies to give to their absolute rule over the Greeks a reli- 
gious sanction acceptable to the Greeks. The acceptance of 
the institution by the Greeks was equivalent to the recognition 
of the kings as their divine masters and of themselves as their 
subjects. 

Moreover, Greek philosophy in early Hellenistic times added 
to this political and religious conception, for the benefit of 
Greeks who had some philosophical education, the theory that 
kingship was the best form of government and that kings were 
identical with the State and, as it were, an incarnation of it. 
Various schools, which contributed powerfully to shape Greek 
mentality in Hellenistic times—Stoics, Neo-Pythagoreans, 
Peripatetics, even Epicureans—vied with each other in finding 
arguments to prove that monarchy, from the philosophical 
standpoint, was the best possible form of government. Some 
of them went so far as to declare that ki rs were the ‘living 
law’, to be blindly obeyed by their subjects. 

The theory of the kingship of the ‘best man‘, who by this 
very fact is king, was completely adopted by the Ptolemies, 
Whether or not Philadelphus received any special training in 
philosophy, and particularly in moral philosophy, we do not 
know. But it is certain that he read the treatises on kingship, 
and it is probable that his father Soter had read them likewise, 
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for he had been advised to do so by Demetrius of Phaleron. In 
their own eyes, as in the eyes of the Greek population, the 
Ptolemies, like other Hellenistic monarchs, were 'Saviours', 
'Benefactors', 'Gods manifest', applying themselves to the 
good of their country, promoters of justice, patrons of the 
sciences and arts, generous employers and paymasters of the 
Hellenes and especially of their soldiers, strong defenders of 
their country against enemies, courteous and civil in their daily 
intercourse with their subjects, devoted worshippers of the 
immortals; in a word, true kings and not tyrants. We have 
definite evidence of this point of view in the idylls of Theocri- 
tus, in a lately discovered political treatise of the third century 
B.C., and later in the ethico-political discussion at the banquet 
of Greeks and Jews described in the Epistle of the so-called 
Aristeas, in many sentences and expressions that occur in royal 
orders and instructions and are repeated with modifications by 
royal officials and by subjects of the kings in their petitions. 
Being recognized by all the constituent parts of the popula- 
tion of Egypt as the absolute rulers of the State, the Ptolemies 
acted accordingly. Absolute rule meant, alike from the Egyp- 
tian and from the Macedonian point of view, the ownership of 
the State, of its soil and subsoil, and ultimately of the products 
of the soil and subsoil. The State was the ‘house’ (olxos) of the 
king, and its territory his estate (xape, обоча). So the king 
managed the State as a plain Macedonian or Greek would 
manage his own household. It should be noted that many titles 
of the king's officials in the sphere of finance and economics 
were terms borrowed from Greek private law and Greek public 
and private economy. The chief assistant of the king in finance 
and economics was liis manager (9toueyrys), who wasrepresented 
in the country by local managers (8:ourgrat or утодинктта(). In 
the subdivisions of Egypt—the nomes (departments)—the 
king's interests were looked after by his stewards (oikorojo:). 
The accounting was done at Alexandria by the chief accountant 
of the king, the éxXoyurrys, and in the nomes the accounts of 
the steward were checked by an avreypadevs (contrascriptor, 
checking clerk, controller). 
To the Greeks, indeed, the ideal of a State being in the 
private ownership of some one was an alien notion. But Greek 
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t. Head of a Ptolemaic queen found at Naucratis in 1885-6. Greyish-white 
clay ; greenish-hlue glize covering the whole of the head except the eyes and 
the | - It i$ certainly the portrait head of a queen: She wears a melon 
coiffure, a thin diadem and ear-rings (the diadem and the car-rings are glazed 
lemon-yellow to represent gold). The identity of the queen is not quite cer- 
tain: Arsinoe II and Berenice IT have the strongest claims. 1 am inclined to 
accept the former identification. The head may have belonged to a statuette 
or may have served another purpose (there are similar but smaller heads, 
probably of Euergetes I, in the Br. Mus). Photograph supplied by the author- 
ities od the. British Museum. 

Br. Mus. Catal, of Roman Pottery, K 7; R, Hinks, 7.H.5, xlviii (1938), рр. 
239 ff. and pL xv, cf. E. Pfuhl, /.D.4.1. xlv (тозо). P. 42, and A. Adriani, 
Bull. Soc, Arch. Alex. xxxil (N.5. x. 1) (1935), p. 94 £. H..6,059. 

2. Fragment of a greenish-blue glazed royal eenachos (on vessels of this 
kind see description af pl. x71), showing the figure of Queen Berenice H, wife of 
Euergetes I (cf. the description of pl. vi, 2). A fine piece of miniature sculpture. 
Photograph supplied by the authorities of the Allard Pierson Museum, Amster- 
dam, 


Several fragments of royal aenachosi are known and have been published. 
Almost identical with this fragment is that in the Museum of Alexandria, С. 
Anti, Die Antike, v (1929), p. 15, fig. 5, cf. В. Pagenstecher, Gr.-deg. Samml. E. 
von Sieglin, ii. 3, pp. 118 fL, figs. 126 and 130. The fragment here reproduced 
is published in Allard Pierson Museum. Algemeene Gids, p. 177, no. 1633, pl. 
Uxxxit. Н. 0-153. 

3i 4- Similar fragment of excellent workmanship, the best that I know, 
I am inclined to identify the queen with Arsinoe IT, whose figure frequently 





appears on the royal oenochoai, for example on the famous oenochoe in. the 


Brit. Mus. often published: see the bibliography quoted in и, 163, and ef. 
R, Vallois, C. #. de. Inser., 1929, pp. 32 Н., and a good reproduction in J. H 
Macurdy, Mellemistic Queens, 1932, p. 134, fig. 6, Note however, that on the 
Brit. Mus. cenochaoe Arsinoc II wears a different type ol coiffure. The fre gmen 
reproduced here appears to be unpublished. Photographs supplied by the 
authorities of the Louvre, Paris. 
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citizens in general imbibed from their earliest days the doctrine 
that the interests of the State were supreme and the private 
interests of the citizens subordinate thereto, the fundamental 
doctrine of Greek political philosophy. Now the same Greek 
political philosophy that had taught and was still teaching this 
doctrine proclaimed the king to be identical with, and, as it ' 
were, the incarnation of, the State. The Greeks could there- 
fore, provided they accepted the philosophical theory of king- 
ship, reconcile with their conscience the idea of the king being 
the owner of the State. 

As owner and supreme manager of the State the king, accord- 
ing to Egyptian ideas, had at his disposal not only its material 
resources but also the labour of the population, with which they 
actively assisted him in the exploitation of his estate. Owner- 
ship of the land by the king, and compulsory labour for his 
benefit as the representative of the deity and the realm (and 
therefore as a rule for the benefit of the community as a whole), 
were the twin pillars supporting the fabric of the Egyptian 
State and of Oriental States in general. This idea of compulsory 
service to the State was familiar to the Greeks also. For them 
the supremacy of the State implied the active assistance of all 
the citizens, especially in case of emergency, of war or of any 
need connected with war. The citizens had then to serve the 
community with their labour and their substance, to perform 
a 'liturgy' (Aerovpyta) if called upon by the State.™ 

Whether this conception of the relations between the king of 
Egypt and his country was ever formulated by contemporaries, 
whetherit was fully understood by them, and became the guid- 
ing principle of their activity, we do not know. In all próba- 
bility not. But the two leading notions that it comprised 
formed the basis, perhaps the subconscious basis, of the activity 
of the Ptolemies in Egypt, and were taken for granted both by 
the kings and by their subjects. In formulating them we are 
not merely propounding a modern theory to explain the facts, 
for the ideas, whether formulated or not, did really prevail, 
acceptable or repugnant according to tastes. 

In seeking to make Egypt politically independent, economi- 
cally self-sufficient, and a leading power in the civilized world, 
the Ptolemies, and probably the satraps of Alexander before 
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them, could not fail to observe that the productivity of the 
country might be greatly increased. A stricter, more efficient, 
and more logical economic system was required. A reform of 
some kind was imperatively called for, and it was carried out. 
We see the new organization partly at work, partly in making, 
in the hands of Ptolemy Philadelphus. This new economic 
organization is known to usin general outline from the papyro- 
logical material described above. In it two systems were to be 
blended, so as to form one well-balanced and smoothly working 
whole: the immemorial practice of Egypt and the methods of 
the Greek State and the Greek private household. 

The reform presents two aspects to the student. On the one 
harid, it endeavoured through a stricter and more thorough 
organization to concentrate the efforts of the people on an 
increase of production, On the other, it sought to develop the 
resources of the country by the adoption of the technical 
improvements that had come into use in other parts of the 
civilized world. The ultimate object of this reform was 
evidently to increase and to stabilize the royal revenues, on 
which depended the safety and the strength of the king him- 
self and of his kingdom. I will first deal with the former aspect, 

The economic, social, and financial reform carried out by the 
first two Ptolemies which I am going to describe was based, as 
I have said, on the chief principles underlying the fabric of an 
Onental State, viz. identity of king and country, ownership of 
the country by the king, unrestricted obedience of the people 
to the dictates of the gods and the king. These principles led 
in most of the Oriental monarchies to a more or less planned 
economic organization, verging on State control (éfatisme) de- 
signed to increase production over a wide range of industries. 
But in none of these monarchies was this system carried out 
logically and systematically. It found itself restricted by the 
power of the priests, the cities, and the aristocracy, and by the 
strong tendency of the Oriental monarchies to become feudal- 
ized, a transformation that wasin fact effected to a greater or less 
extent from time to time. Yet even in the feudalized Oriental 
monarchies the principles in question predominated in each of 
the constituent parts of the monarchy, The Ptolemies took 
over and developed to the full these main principles of Oriental 
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economy, principles that were, of course, diametrically opposed 
to those on which the Greek city-state was founded. 

And yet in organizing the Egyptian economy on these Orien- 
tal bases the Ptolemies were strongly influenced by their Greek 
training and by the Greek experience of their assistants, The 
new economic system of the Ptolemies was Oriental in essence, 
but it was strongly Hellenized. The Greek influence is seen, to 
begin with, in the practice of regulating the various depart- 
ments by stringent written laws, orders, and instructions of an 
elaborate character. Written documents of this kind were not 
unknown to the Oriental monarchies, and some of the Ptolemaic 
financial and economic legislation goes back to Oriental proto- 
types. But the regulations are strictly Greek in their spirit, 
their logic, and their coherence. Greek influence is seen like- 
wise in much of the system, terminology, and organization of 
taxation, in its highly diversified and inquisitorial character. 
From Greece was borrowed the idea of introducing between the 
taxpayers and the government officials a class of middlemen 
‘tax-farmers’ (rehaivai), guaranteed by sureties (Zyyvo) and 
acting sometimes in groups or societies. They helped the State 
to à certain extent to collect its revenue, but their main func- 
tion was to act as underwriters, guaranteeing the full collection 
of one or other of the king's revenues. And, finally, the admini- 
strative control of the various royal revenues was Greek in 
character, especially the system of accounting, utterly different 
from that hitherto prevalent in Egypt and much more logical 
and efñcient.ë3 

Nevertheless the Ptolemaic reform almost entirely ignored 
the essence of the Greek economic system: private property 
recognized and protected by the State as the basis of society, 
and the free play of economic forces and economic initiative, 
with which the State very seldom interfered. These could not 
be suppressed altogether, for they were among the factors that 
helped the Ptolemies to achieve their second object, the im- 
provement of technical devices and the development of the 
natural resources of the country, but they were limited and 
curtailed in order to bring them into harmony with the general 
Ptolemaic scheme of centralized State control. Restricted and 
curtailed as they were, these features never disappeared from 
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the economic system of Egypt, and by the mere fact of their 
existence they created within it a kind of antinomy of which 
the Ptolemies were never able to get rid, but which, on the 
contrary, became more and more apparent as time went on. 
The economic organization of Egypt created by the early 
Ptolemies can be perceived by us in its main outlines only as 
its features dimly emerge, one by one, from the scattered docu- 
ments of the time. It was assuredly not created all at once as 
the result of a sweeping reform based on certain theoretical and 
philosophical conceptions, It is almost beyond question that 
the problems to be solved were taken up successively or simul- 
taneously and that one branch of economic life after another 
was regulated in such a manner as suited best the interests of 
the king. We have no means of following this evolution. What 
we are more or less able to do is to draw the general outlines 
of the organization and to characterize its chief features. This, 
of course, is the fruit of patient work in collecting the relevant 
texts, restoring them, and interpreting them. Such a detailed 
presentation of evidence and inferences cannot be attempted 
here: it would require at least a volume to itself. What follows 
is a mere sketch adapted to the purpose of this book as a whole. 
For a fuller treatment of the subject the reader must be referred 
to the special studies cited in my notes and to the books devoted 
to Ptolemaic Egypt which are mentioned there, especially to 
the most recent and most detailed of them, that of Mlle C, 


AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture was the foundation of the Egyptian economic 
system. It is well known how favoured the country is in this 
respect: its climate is excellent, its water supply in normal 
years, if judiciously managed, is sufficient to secure an abun- 
dant harvest, its soil is very fertile and adapted to a great 
variety of crops: cereals, vegetables, grass, oil-producing plants 
of all kinds, vines and olive-trees, fruit-trees and berries. 
Egypt in the eyes of the rest of the ancient world was an 
agricultural Eldorado, a gift bestowed by the bountiful Nile on 
its people. 

Water-supply. It is natural that every ruler of Egypt should 
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culture in Egypt was impossible without a careful management 
of the water-supply and a planned system for its conservation 
and distribution after the flood. This involved a far-reaching 
control over agriculture in general and a thorough organization 
of the labour of the nation for the construction and mainten- 
ance of a network of canals and dikes. Organized work, of 
course, means compulsory work, and such it has been in Egypt 
for the purposes of the irrigation system from time immemorial, 
the whole of the population with their draught-animals being 
mobilized at certain seasons for the common task. So it was 
in Pharaonic Egypt and so it remained under the Ptolemies. 
There is no doubt that the Ptolemies took over the Pharaonic 
system, and it is very probable that they extended and im- 
proved it: to what extent and in what direction escapes our 
knowledge. With the irrigation system the Ptolemies inherited 
from their predecessors the method of maintaining it by the 
seasonal compulsory labour of the whole people. Like the 
Pharaohs, they granted, of course, some exemptions from this 
liability to personal service. Certain classes were privileged to 
the extent that they were allowed to replace work by payments. 
Such a privilege was probably granted in the Ptolemaic period 
to the immigrants, the ' Greeks' as they were called, whether 
to the whole of them or perhaps only to certain groups. The 
same privilege continued to be enjoyed by the priests. 
Registration of the land. Another necessary branch of 
agricultural administration, also inherited by the Ptolemies 
from the past, was the careful registration, based on measure- 
ments (yewperpía), of all the land of Egypt. The land registers 
were compiled in Ptolemaic times by the village administra- 
tion, the village chiefs (epapya:) and the village scribes (kao- 
yeupparets) under the vigilant supervision (éricxeyus) of higher 
officials (the' royal scribes ', BaciAcxoi ypappareis), They were re- 
newed yearly and great attention was paid to them. The purpose 
of the various types of surveys (best represented by the docu- 
ments found at Tebtunis) was to maintain a record of the 
arable land showing the character of its various parcels (which 
often changed from year to year) and the persons responsible 
in à given year for their cultivation. The parcel may be sown 
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(covappern) or not, it may be over-inundated (¢«4Spoxos) or dry 
(&Bpoxos), that is to say, the parcel may be in perfect condition 
from the point of view of crops and the payments due to the 
crown (ro àmyypérov) or liable to a reduced rent or not subject to 
any rent at all (émóAoyos). The village surveys were tabulated 
from the fiscal standpoint by the toparchs (officers of the topor, 
subdivisions of the nome) and sent to the nomarchs (vopapyat), 
special officers of the nome responsible for the cultivation of 
the royal land. They in turn sent their reports for the whole 
nome to Alexandria, where they served as material for the 
preparation of a general réle de perceplion.™ 

Classes of land. Well irrigated and carefully recorded, the soil 
of Egypt was handed over to its actual cultivators. There had 
been from time immemorial different types of land-tenure and 
different classes of land according to the status of those respon- 
sible for its cultivation and their relation to the land. We have 
no exact information on the pre-Ptolemaic conditions in this 
respect. Nor is our information for the Ptolemaic period en- 
tirely clear and definite. We must not forget that it was 
reserved for Rome to create a precise terminology in the field 
of public and private law. In this respect Greece fell short of 
Rome, and Ptolemaic Egypt was even less strict. It appears 
that, at least in later times, two classes of land were distin- 
guished: the yy Bacon], the land managed directly by the 
king, andthe yî êr ádéc«, the land ' granted ' or ' released' by 
the government and handed over to other persons, passing 
thereupon from the direct care of the king and his agents. A 
third class may have been constituted by the уў voMrixy, land 
assigned to the new Greek cities of Alexandria and Ptolemais, 
and land in the possession of Naucratis. We have little informa- 
tion about its status under the early Ptolemies. According to 
Greek ideas yr) oMzuo] should be the private property of the 
city and of its citizens, a Greek enclave as it were in the yh 
Bariu. But in this particular case we may think of the yj 
помткуј as a subdivision of the yr е» афетеі. 

It is impossible to give even an approximate idea of how 
much land in Egypt belonged to the first class and how much 
to the second. Our information relates to conditions in the 
Fayüm, where newly reclaimed land, which of course was 
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‘royal land’, predominated. The situation in this respect was 
probably different in other nomes. To what extent we are not 
even able to guess. 

To the ‘granted’ land belonged: the land which was in 
possession of the temples (yî ира or iepà mpóroĝos апа уф 
avvepopern) and that used for remunerating the various servants 
of the State (yi €» cvvrafa) including soldiers (7 «Anpovyury) 
and civil servants of various grades ; the highest of the civil and 
military assistants of the king received large plots of land as 

‘sift estates’ (yi év dwpea). Finally, there were areas of land 
held in private ownership: xryjara and +9 Вибктттов. 

This terminology, as has been said, was not precise. The 
general term yy ér pére appears in our documents sometimes 
as including the y5 iepd and the уй бу тигтаве апі ёи бореа 
and sometimes not ; it had, that is to say, sometimes a broader, 
sometimes a narrower meaning.*7 

Our information about the various classes of land is unevenly 
distributed. The system of exploiting the yy Baci is com- 
paratively well known to us, we have some information about 
the уз «Anpovyixy, and Zenon’s correspondence throws much 
light on the y5j é» 8»pea.. We know much less of the 7 iepd and 
the private land. One thing, however, is clear: the king re- 
garded himself as the real owner of all the land of Egypt, and 
property or use of land was not a right vested in private 
individuals, as (with some restrictions) it was in Greece, but a 
concession of the kings. 

Royal land. The royal land (yz Basic) was cultivated by 
the royal peasants or farmers (yewpyot Barwa). This also was 
a heritage from the past. The bulk of the royal peasants lived 
scattered all over the country in thousands of towns and vil- 
lages, They were registered as such in some village or town, 
which was their home or their place of residence (дека), A royal 
peasant was supposed to remain in his i, but he was not 
strictly bound to his village and to the sail. We hear frequently 
that many 'foreigners' (Zéro), men whose i6(a was another 
village, resided in a village which was not their own. The prac- 
tice was so common that special collectors of arrears were 
appointed to look after these ' foreigners' (mpdáxropes бєк), 
while other collectors (mpaxropes iStartxar) were concerned with 
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those who remained in their own village or lia. Whether 
special permission was required for such migration is unknown. 
The royal peasants were free men, not serfs or bondsmen. 
This is shown by many facts. I have mentioned their freedom 
of movement. Their status is also attested by the relations of 
the holders of gift-estates (doreat) and cleruchic land with the 
royal peasants. Gift-estates granted by the king to his grandees 
never consisted of one or more villages with their land and 
inhabitants, as in Asia Minor, but always of so many (mostly 
10,000) arourae of land. In the few known instances this land 
was tilled not by those who had been hereditary holders of its 
parcels, but by cultivators of various types, especially tenants 
who rented the land, mostly for a short term, from its holder. 
The same is true of the holders of smaller parcels of granted 
land, for instance the cleruchs. All such tenants belonged to 
the class of ‘royal peasants’, for although this class comprised 
people who had cultivated the ‘royal land’ for generations, the 
name ‘royal peasant" was also given to all who in one way or 
another cultivated royal land, as being ultimately lessees of the 
king. Finally, the relations between the king and the royal 
peasants were based not on tradition but on regular written 
contracts. In the early Ptolemaic time the contracts were 
mostly short-term contracts. Though no direct information is 
available on this point, so far as concerns the royal land 
managed by the king directly, this practice 15 well established 
for the gift-estates and for the holdings of the cleruchs, which 
were both ultimately parts of the royal land. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that in the late second century the leases were 
often for longer terms and sometimes for no fixed terms at all, 
the land being cultivated under existing conditions until a new 
general lease was announced and brought into force by the 
government (Stapicfwers). It is by no means certain that such 
forms of contract were unknown in the early Ptolemaic period 
and were first introduced in later times under the pressure of 
circumstances. They appear to me to represent an old practice 
which may have been in use in Egypt from time immemorial, 
and which may have been followed by the early Ptolemies 
concurrently with the new practice of short-term contracts. 
For the plots of royal land that they cultivated the royal 
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paid a yearly rent to the king (éx$óp:or). We may 
think it probable that in pre-Ptolemaic times this rent paid by 
the peasants was a Pars quota, 20 per cent. of the crop (sépsrrz),* 
though this cannot be regarded as an ascertained fact. In 
Ptolemaic times, however, it was a pars quanta, not quota; it 
was determined by several considerations, and was subject to 
alteration according to the condition in which each parcel was 
found to be after the yearly inundation. 

In addition to the rent, the peasant paid a countless number 
of different taxes for the privilege of cultivating his land. The 
list of these taxes, incomplete as it is, is imposing. The number 
of artabaê paid as rent for each arowra and the quantity of grain 
paid in respect of the various taxes is often mentioned in the 
documents at our disposal. But we are reduced to uncertain 
guesses when we try to figure out what part of the crop the 
royal peasants paid to the king. It was certainly not less, and 
perhaps more, than half. 

Bound by his lease to cultivate the parcel of land which he 
had rented, the peasant was expected to stay in the village 
during the agricultural season until he had discharged his 
liability to the king. This obligation he expressly acknow- 
ledged under oath when receiving his seed-corn from the king. 

During the agricultural season he was closely watched by a 
number of government officials: various guards, the head of the 
village (ojsapys), the village scribe (eupgoypauparevs), and esp 
cially therepresentatives of the king in the nomes (the oixo ибро!) 
personally or through their agents. His seed-corn he received 
from the crown. One of the objects of the government in mak- 
ing this obligatory loan was to secure that the parcel should be 
sown whatever the peasant's circumstances might be and that 
the seed should be of good quality. It was the duty of the 
oeconomus to prevent the use of seed-corn for other purposes. 

The peasant was not free to cultivate his land as he pleased. 
A special instruction (d:aypadn owépov) regulated thecultivation 
according to the planned economy of the State. The order was 
strict, and the oeconomus was required to enforce it. For this 
purpose, and to see that the land was well tilled, this official 
inspected the crops when they were sprouting. 

* Test. Vet, Genesis, xlvii. 24-5. 
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At the time of the harvest the peasant was again in closely 
watched. He gathered the crops, transported them to the 
threshing-floor, threshed them, all under the watchful eye of 
the administration, responsible guards (yernsaropvdaxes) being 
specially appointed for this purpose. The grain on the thresh- 
ing-floor was inspected and divided between the crown and the 
peasant, and what remained after the claims of the former were 
satisfied (érvyerypa) was released (deas) and carried home by 
the peasant. The government grain was then transported to 
royal barns scattered all over the country and handed over to 
the keepers of grain (a:wroAóyo:). From the local barns it was 
transported by water or land to the larger central stores and 
from there in part to the huge granaries at Alexandria, The 
procedure to be followed in the collection of the grain was laid 
down in a special royal дибураџшна, (тер; тог оптекбу ОГ оптоХо- 
yixdy) 88 

Special crops other than grain were treated in a similar way, 
е.е. grass and flax. As regards grass sown after the harvest 
(xAepà Émürmopa) or as a rotation crop and used for feeding 
cattle, special contracts, valid for one season only, were made 
by the government, the yf ê adére: (we know this at least for 
the cleruchic land) being treated in this respect exactly like the 
royal land.*? | 

Sacred land. A large part of Egypt's cultivated and cuitiv- 
able land belonged in the pre-Ptolemaic period to the temples 
(yî (ера ог гера прособов). The land was regarded as the estate 
of some deity, as his or her ' sacred revenue land’. It was tilled 
by ‘slaves’ of the deity, iepdéovAo in Greek. Some of it was in 
the hereditary possession of priests, who were free to sell, to 
rent, or to mortgage it, as if it were their private property. 
The parcels tilled by the ‘slaves of the god were also apparently 
assigned to them for an indefinite time, the tenant being free 
to dispose of them, It should be added that the whole of the 
population of a temple were ‘slaves’ of the god, regardless 
of their professions. Even the minor priests, such as keepers 
or feeders of sacred animals, were termed igpddovdos. 

The organization as sketched above is known to us—very 
imperfectly it must be admitted—from documents of Hellenis- 
tic and to a large extent late Hellenistic times, mostly Demotic, 
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It may therefore have been the result of an evolution which 
took place in the Hellenistic period. It appears to me, however, 
much more probable that it was inherited by the Ptolemies 
from the past and was not ehanged by them in its essential 
features. 

We see how chary the Ptolemies were of modifying the 
immemorial customs of the temples. They certainly did not 
secularize the temple property. We hear nothing, for instance, 
of any confiscation on a large scale, that is to say, of any 
transformation of yn iepa іпќо ут) Васл. Оп ће contrary, 
all sorts of grants to the temples, including land (yr; &wepoiiéim), 
were of frequent occurrence during the rule of the Ptolemies, 
and that from the very outset. 

Nevertheless certain changes appear to have taken place in 
the relations between the crown and the temples. Defective as 
our information is, some of these changes are known to us; and 
first as regards the terminology. I'y iepa is a term of exactly 
the sametypeasyn Bartuoj. Itappears in the later documents 
alongside of the latter in such a way as to suggest similarity 
of treatment. The same applies to the term lepa mpdcodos. It 
is evident, therefore, that in Ptolemaic times the land and m- 
come of the temples formed one of the departments of the 
royal economy, part of the king's household property. A close 
connexion between the king and the temples lies behind this 
terminology. This connexion may have been first established 
by the Ptolemies and may not have existed in earlier times. 
We may think that it was the Ptolemies who first did away 
with the economic independente that the temples had probably 
enjoyed under the later Pharaohs, But it is possible that the 
Ptolemies found the temples already deprived of this indepen- 
dence by the Persians. Mention has already been made of 
the measures taken in this respect by the great Darius and 
Xerxes (p. 82). It is well known that Artaxerxes Ochus and 
Darius III showed little respect for the Egyptian gods and the 
Egyptian priesthood. It may even be that the Ptolemies in 
settling their relations with the temples showed themselves 
more liberal than the Persian kings. Many other features in 
the organization of the temples point to the same close con- 
nexion between these and the crown, Here are a few of them. 
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I regard it as very probable, for instance, that it was the 
Ptolemies who first founded a new office, that of president of 
a temple, émr7árys. He was in all probability a nominee of the 
king and was his representative in the temple, being especially 
responsible for the financial obligations of the temple to the 
crown, for example in the field of industry and manufacture. 
Another instance of State control over the affairs of the temple 
is the management of the priestly offices of various kinds from 
the economic point of view, These offices were assets of no 
small value. They had prebends attached to them and yielded 
a certain amount of revenue, as was probably the case in 
Oriental temples generally (for instance in those of Babylonia). 
Before the Ptolemies they and the income connected with them 
were in all probability assigned by the temples to priests and 
to temple slaves in the same way as land was assigned to them, 
that is to say, they were sold or rented to the highest bidders. 
Thesame system was practised under the Ptolemies ; but now it 
was the administration, not the temples, that sold the offices, 
and the leases were not hereditary as they may have been 

It is highly probable that the temple land, of whatever class 
it may have been, was subject to a similar system of manage- 
ment. It seems certain, at least as regards the Fayüm and the 
later Ptolemaic period, that the local administration kept the 
sacred land recorded in its register just as it did the royal land, 
that it kept close watch over its cultivation, and treated the 
revenue from it—the rent which was paid in one form or 
another for its use—as part of the royal revenue, seeing to it 
that the rent was paid in full and that the land remained in 
cultivation. This system of management can hardly have 
been an innovation of the later Ptolemies, for they were not 
strong enougli to encroach in this way on the rights of the 
temples (see below, chs, V and VI). In all probability the 
close connexion between temples and government in respect 
of the sacred land was established or restored by the early 
Ptolemies. What they insisted upon was good and efficient 
cultivation and prompt and full payment of the rent into the 
state treasury. The title of the cultivators to their holdings 
was a matter of less importance to them, and probably in most 
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cases they did not interfere with the temple traditions in this 

The main concern of the king was to see that the temples did 
not cost more than they brought in, that they were not depen- 
dent on grants and gifts from the government, and further than 
this to secure that there should be a surplus of income, which 
would accrue to the king as part of his regular revenues. How 
large this surplus was, we are unable to say. The maintenance 
of the temples was an expensive affair and it is probable that 
the larger part of the income from them went back to them in 
the form of ovrraéis, paid to the temples by the government. 
We find a very similar situation in respect of what was known 
as {Не атброгра, а tax amounting to one-sixth of the yield of 
the vineyards, which had been collected before the of 
Philadelphus by the temples from the owners of the vineyards. 
By a special order of Philadelphus, as the chief manager of 
divine affairs on earth, this revenue was assigned to the new 
cult of Philadelphus’ consort Arsinoe, and a special law (vopos) 
carefully regulated the collection of this tax by the govern- 
ment. Without it the government would have been unable to 
collect the revenue in full and thus to provide for the require- 
ments of the new cult. No doubt part of the revenue was spent 
for the purpose for which it was collected. If the cult of Arsinoe 
was introduced into all the temples of Egypt, as is probable, 
each temple would receive its share. If not, the money would 
be spent on the new temples of the new goddess. In any case, 
if there was a surplus, the government would spend it as it 
pleased, and in fact did so.* 

Though our information is scanty, the probability is that the 
yî ‘cpa was in all respects managed in accordance with thesame 
policy and by the same methods as the y7 Baci, the main 
object being to support the temples as a State institution, to 
make their existence safe and easy. If, as a result of careful 
administration, the sacred land yielded a surplus to the govern- 
ment, it was fair that the government should use it as it 
pleased. Everything considered, it is uncertain whether the 
temples lost or gained by the change of conditions, They cer- 
tainly resented the new order, for it deprived them of their 

* P. Cal. Zen. 55. 
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ancient paternal superintendence of their revenues, it dimin- 
ished the influence of the priests in temple affairs, and it 
threw open the doors of the temples to government agents, 
who were mostly foreigners. This state of things could not be 
agreeable to the priests even if it was not entirely new to 
them. 9o | 

Cleruchic land. The royal peasants on the one hand and 
the temples and priests on the other had both been closely 
connected from time immemorial with the agricultural life of 
Egypt. The army presented the Ptolemies with a problem of 
no less importance. It was out of the question to reform the 
ancient native militia (in Greek terminology pay:por) and to 
transform them into a standing national army. On the other 
hand, it was dangerous and exceedingly expensive to maintain 
a permanent army of mercenaries, who would most of the time 
be kept idle in barracks. The solution of the problem adopted 
by the Ptolemies was suggested partly by Egyptian traditions, 
partly by the practice of Alexander and the Successors, and 
was framed to some extent on the model of Greek, especially 
Athenian, cleruchies. 

The Ptolemies maintained a permanent army of Macedonians 
and mercenaries of various origin by paying the greater part of 
them, not in money and kind as was usual (above, p. 137), but 
in kind alone, and that by assigning them plots of land. The 
income from this land was supposed to provide the soldiers and 
their families with the means of subsistence. The men who 
received from the king such a plot of land were called cleruchs 
(кАтрошуо). 

Of the inauguration and application of this scheme in the 
time of Soter and Philadelphus we know very little. It is cer- 
tain that the Ptolemies did not adopt the system of Alexander 
and the Successors, methodically carried out by Seleucus and 
his successors, of settling the soldiers in considerable groups in 
cities or in special settlements (xarouíai), which enjoyed a 
kind of self-government. The soldiers of the Egyptian army 
were scattered all over the country, The plots of land assigned 
to them lay in the territories of ancient villages or in those of 
recently created villages and towns. An example of the last 
type was the settlement of a large group of soldiers, both newly 
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recruited (veavioxo:) and older men (третВутеро), foot and 
horse, in and around the town of Philadelphia, newly founded 
by Philadelphus, his dioecetes Apollonius, and the latter's stew- 
ard Zenon. The land assigned to them was probably not part 
of the gift-estate of Apollonius. 

The military allotments (cleror) were of different sizes accord- 
ing to the rank and perhaps the seniority of the officer or 
soldier. Two scales are known to us, which shows that there 
was no uniformity in this respect. The largest plots rarely ex- 
ceeded 100 arourae. The land, whether it had always been culti- 
vated or was recently reclaimed, was handed over to the soldiers 
in such a condition that agricultural work could be started at 
once, the necessary irrigation and drainage, at least of a part of 
it, having already been done.. Further improvements were 
sometimes carried out by the soldiers themselves at their 
own expense (with the king's assistance, in the form of 
loans). 

Since the soldiers were mobilized or summoned (érayyehpe) 
very frequently—for war, for garrison service in Egypt and 
abroad, for service in the capital, or for manceuvres—they were 
certainly, especially in early Ptolemaic times, unable to attend 
personally to their plots and generally rented them to local 
tenants. Zenon, Apollonius’ manager at Philadelphia, regularly 
took charge of many such plots for the cleruchs of Philadelphia 
and the neighbouring villages. In exceptional cases, especially 
before land was definitely assigned to soldiers, the government 
itself undertook the cultivation of the allotments and handed 
over the produce to the soldiers.* Some details in connexion 
with the cleroi still await interpretation and explanation, Such 
are, for instance, the cases where the plot was divided into two 
hemicleria, one of which was treated like other clero: (taxes, not 
rent, being paid on it by the cleruch), the other as if it were a 
piece of royal land subject to rent (émpoprov).t 

Besides allotments, quarters (ora®poi) were assigned to the 
soldiers, In new villages like Philadelphia, brand-new houses 
were built for them by the king, in older towns and villages 
where the population was dense and building-space was scarce 
the soldiers were billeted in the houses of the inhabitants. This 

* P. Freib. 7; Hunt-Edgar, Sd. Pap., ii. 412. ў Тен. 746. 
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often led to ill feeling, endless litigation, and sometimes bloody 
quarrels. From the earliest times the system of billeting was 
a serious defect in the Ptolemaic military organization and a 
source of irritation to the native population, 

In the third century it was not the intention of the Ptolemies 
that the soldiers should be owners of their plots. The plots and 
the quarters were royal property and the grants were revocable 
at the pleasure of the crown, The cleruch had no right to sell, 
mortgage, or bequeath his allotment. In practice, however, if 
all was well, he would be left in undisturbed possession of it 
until his death, and then his son would take it over. In fact 
in some cases we find the son in the position of co-tenant 
(avyxdnpos) alongside of his father.* 

The cleruchs paid several taxes in respectof their land (partly 
the same as those paid by the royal peasants): crown money 
(aréóavos), a moderate tax on the sown land (dprafuta), taxes 
for the upkeep of embankments (yoparixdév), for the guard ser- 
vice (duXaxvrucóv), for medical service (larpwóv), and probably 
others, besides the regular taxes paid by the population of 
Egypt, of which more presently. They were not liable to com- 
pulsory labour, but the king was free to require from them 
extraordinary service (Marovpyta) in an emergency. 

Ihis system of assigning pieces of valuable land to soldiers 
in order to provide them with a regular income and make them 
self-supporting required a good deal of administrative super- 
vision. The holder of a cleros was responsible to the govern- 
ment for its cultivation and was closely watched by his supe- 
riors and by the regular civil administration of the crown: for 
instance, the rule about seed-corn supplied by the government 
as aloan was applicable to him also. The cleruch, however, was 
freer than the royal peasant in his management of his allot- 
ment. Theé:aypadn) ordpov, or official distribution of crops, was 
not applied to military holdings. Except for certain crops (oil- 
producing plants and perhaps grass), the cleruch was free to 
cultivate his land as he pleased. We know that some of them, 
instead of growing grain, transformed their plots or parts of 
them into vineyards, olive-groves, or gardens. They did this 
probably with the special permission of the government and on 

* P. Cairo Zen. §go0r, with Edgar's notes on Il. 46 and 51. 
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the usual conditions applicable to the planting (xaraóórevous) 
of land. 

The king, however, regarded himself as the owner of the 
cleroi, His claim on the produce of the land came first. As in 
the case of the royal peasants, the crops were put in sequestra- 
tion until the various taxes were paid by the cleruch. His por- 
tion of the crops he was not permitted to carry home from the 
fields and threshing-floors till he was granted ‘release’ (adders) 
by the royal officials. 

In creating cleruchies the Ptolemies were guided by various 
considerations, partly political, partly economic. I have al- 
ready referred to some of them, and I may mention a few 
others. Scarcity of coined money may have been a motive, 
though not a prime one. Of far greater, indeed of dominating 
importance, were considerations of a different order, first and 
foremost the desire to bind the personnel of the army to Egypt, 
to make Egypt their country, and to establish close and perma- 
nent relations between the king and the army. Next came the 
intention of introducing new methods of work and cultivation, 
a new economic spirit, into the country. It is certain that the 
cleruchs were not absentee landowners with little interest in 
their holdings. Many letters in the correspondence of Zenon 
show how keenly interested they were in their new houses, in 
their cattle and poultry, and in the cultivation of their land. 
Used to the life of the country in their own homelands, some 
of them experts in agriculture, viticulture, olive-growing, and 
cattle-breeding, they were happy to become landowners again 
and to return, even if intermittently, to their customary work. 
We must remember that Greece and Asia Minor were still to a 
large extent countries whose economic life was based on agri- 
culture. Lastly, the Ptolemies wished that the money which 
their soldiers received either as pay or as their share of the 
booty, in other words their savings, should not be exported 
but should remain in the country and be invested in land which 
otherwise might have remained uncultivated. Agricultural 
labour in Egypt was always rather scarce, while the extent of 
agricultural territory in the country is very elastic. The more 
money, men, and energy available, the more the cultivated 
area expands," 
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Doreai. The same considerations led the Ptolemies to assign 
land to their civil employees (55) or «Apoc év everá£e, to which 
category the xAzpovxi) yy also belonged) and to create large 
барай, " gift-estates' granted by the first Ptolemies, especially 
by Philadelphus, to their chief assistants in military and civil 
affairs. Many such doreai are mentioned in our sources, and one 
is well known to us. It is that of Apollonius, the chief droecetes 
of Philadelphus. I have already dealt with the origin and 
character of the dorezat in general and I shall speak of the dorea 
of Apollonius later in this chapter. It is sufficient to say here 
that, apart from the natural tendency of a wealthy proprietor 
to attach his chief assistants to himself by lavish gifts, the 
principal motive that led the Ptolemies to make these grants 
was the desire to try the Macedonian and Persian system of 
arge estates, alongside of the old-fashioned Greek system of 
small cleroi, as a means of improving the exploitation of Egypt. 
Such estates were granted to the most active and most thrifty 
assistants of the king, men capable of applying to a substantial 
estate—an Egypt in miniature—those methods which the king 
had adopted for Egypt asa whole. It must be noted that, like 
the clerot, the doreai were revocable and remained part of the 
king's land. Their holders were in fact a sort of blend of land- 
owners and royal stewards, who would act on the king's behalf 
and on his instructions. 

Private land, Finally we come to the «njuara and the yj 
(Si6xrqros, that is to say, land held in private ownershi p. There 
is not the slightest doubt that, in addition to such holdings in 
the area of the temple land, there existed, scattered all over 
Egypt, many pieces of land which were owned by private 
persons. Houses, vineyards, and gardens were termed Kare 
in the earliest period of Ptolemaic rule. Besides these, certain 
areas of grain land, especially in Southern Egypt, were freely 
sold, bought, mortgaged, bequeathed, &c.: that is to say, were 
treated, with the knowledge of the government, in the same 
way as private property. The origin of this land is not known. 
It probably existed in Egypt in Pharaonic times and its 
increase was certainly promoted by the Persian government, 
In any case, so far as we know, the Ptolemies did not resort 
to confiscation or similar measures in respect of this land, but 
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accepted the de facto situation. In this sphere, as in the 
sphere of civil law in general, they never attempted to intro- 
duce substantial modifications or violent changes. 

Indeed, from the very outset they encouraged the develop- 
ment of private property in land. The y5 lGxrzros or land 
sold by the government was their creation, and it was they 
whoregulated emphyteutic (or cataphyteutic) tenure. The exis- 
tence of a body of thrifty and energetic landowners, who would 
increase the planted area and transform parts of the kingdom 
into vineyards and gardens, was in their interests. They needed 
a class of men of property from whom to draw officials, con- 
tractors, sureties for these, and such like, in considerable num- 
bers, who could guarantee the efficiency of their service by 
pledges of their land. Of course, private land did not remain 
untaxed and the government kept strict watch over its careful 
cultivation (for instance, the sowing of special crops on it if 
required) and insisted on the regular payment of taxes, In case 
of default the king had recourse to confiscation and sale of the 
па. 

Such were the various forms of land-tenure in Egypt. It is 
evident from my short survey how closely the government 
supervised and how strictly it controlled the agriculture of the 
country. This is not surprising, for it was from the cultivated 
land that the government derived its principal revenue. The 
rent (£«óópwov) and the minor taxes paid by the royal peasants, 
the various taxes paid by the cleruchs and private owners, the 
334 per cent. tax from the vineyards and in addition thereto 
the &zópoipa of one-sixth (or one-tenth) of the produce, the 
taxes on gardens and kitchen gardens, all these together formed 

an important item in the highly diversified revenue of the 
Ptolemies. All classes of landholders contributed their part tot. 

And yet we cannot say that in organizing the agricultural life 
of the country the early Ptolemies carried out a preconceived 
plan based on theoretical premises. It is evident that in their 
reorganization of this branch of Egyptian economy they were 
guided by many various considerations, some of which I have 
specified above. They desired to intensify production in order 
to increase their own revenue. They wished to reserve for them- 
selves the largest possible part of the agricultural produce, but 
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they were equally desirous not to go too far in this direction, 
in order not to arouse too much passive (or eventually active) 
resistance on the part of the people. They apparently modified 
and improved the mode of collecting their land-revenues by 
making the machinery of collection better and more efficient. 
But they were loath to abandon the existing traditions, to 
break with the deeply rooted habits and customs of the coun- 
try. They tried to bring under their direct control as large 
agricultural areas as possible, but again they were careful not 
to do too much damage to the interests of important sections 
of the population, above all, the body of priests and large 
groups of private landowners. Indeed, the Ptolemies them- 
selves were led both by political and by economic considera- 
tions to create many new islands of private property at the 
expense of the land under their direct control—gift-estates, 
cleruchic holdings, privately owned land. From this ‘ private’ 
land they secured for themselves a handsome revenue and 
always exercised a certain control over its management, but so 
far as possible without prejudice to the interests of the land- 
holders, They regarded themselves as all-powerful masters of 
the country who had to be blindly obeyed, and they invested 
their civil officials with some of their powers, and yet even in 
the direct management of their own land (the ‘royal land’) 
they tolerated the traditional practice adopted by the agricul- 
tural population—their own ‘royal peasants'—of protesting 
against certain unjust acts of the administration by recourse 
to ‘secession strikes’ (avaycipyois, flight to a temple, or Eni 
puris, migration to another part of the country, to another 
'nome'), which were generally settled not by compulsion but 
more or less amicably by mutual understanding. The result 
was the establishment of a system which reminds one of the 
State control (éfalisme) of modern times, but this control was 
not rigid and strict. 

The same system of management was applied by the early 
Ptolemies to other departments of economic activity concerned 
with the exploitation of the other natural resources of the 
country which were likewise under their control. 

Pasture land. In addition to the arable land and the land 
planted with vines, fruit-trees, &c., they were owners of all the 
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disposing of the green forage grown in cultivated meadows 
(xoprovopat) and in the fields as rotation crops and as catch- 
crops after harvest (yAwpa стиглора). Possessing such ample 
resources in forage, the Ptolemies naturally maintained large 
herds and flocks of various domestic animals: cows and oxen 
used mostly for cultivating the fields, donkeys used for trans- 
port, sheep and goats kept especially for their wool and their. 
milk, pigs, and geese. To these traditional domestic animals of 
Egypt must be added all sorts of poultry, large studs of horses, 
from which the cavalry were supplied with mounts, parks of 
elephants for war purposes, and rapidly increasing numbers of 
camels. 

\ Domestic animals. The most important domestic animals 
were those used for the cultivation of the fields and for trans- 
port: oxen, cows, donkeys, occasionally camels. The king 
needed large numbers of them for the cultivation of his land 
and for the transport of his goods. He could not rely upon the 
draught-animals in private hands. Most of the tenants of royal 
land had very few and these not in the best condition, and 
there were many peasants who possessed no such cattle at all. 
The first concern of the king was to know exactly how many 
oxen, cows, and donkeys there were in a given place. We know 
from Tb. 703 (Il. 69-70) that for this purpose a careful registra- 
tion (aveypade) of all the royal and private draught-animals 
was carried out yearly in each nome by the oeconomus.. The 
registers were kept up to date by means of frequent inspections. 
This supervision is easily explained. A shortage of such animals 
or their poor condition was as detrimental to efficient agricul- 
tural work as were defective dikes and canals, and the regular 
transportation of officials and of goods belonging to the State 
depended largely on the supply of them. A knowledge of what 
draught-animals were available and of their condition was 
essential for the king's planned economy. 

Particular attention was paid to the rearing of calves, 
whether ‘royal’ or raised by private persons; they were kept 
in special ‘nurseries’ (u0cyorpodeta) under the care of expert 
attendants (uooxorpodar),* Some of them, it should be remem- 

* Ted. 703, IL 183-91, сі. 66-70. 
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bered, were tised for sacrifices, as is frequently mentioned in 
documents of the third century, 

How exactly the king managed his oxen, cows, and donkeys, 
we do not know. It appears that they were distributed among 
the royal tenants, who were probably responsible for them. 
The distribution of draught-cattle to tenants was one of the 
chief concerns of Zenon, the manager of the gift-estate of 
Apollonius, It should be added that pigs were treated in more 
or less the same way, since they were used for agricultural work 
(to trample the seed into the earth) as well as for sacrifice, 
Special swineherds, who belonged to the class of ‘men con- 
nected with the revenues’ (émiwew\eypedvot rats mpowddors), took 
care of the ‘royal’ pigs (perhaps renting them from the king), 
But, of course, private people also possessed pigs. We hear 
occasionally of special pigsties being built in Philadelphia. It 
must be added that this department of the royal economy was 
organized in much the same way as was usual in Pharaonic 
times. 


РАЈАН 





- Hors aud elephants occupied a special position. The ele- 

phants were kept solely for war purposes. Horses were probably 
not used at all for agricultural work and very seldom for heavy 
transport. The king and the notables travelled sometimes in 
horse-drawn carriages or on horseback, but most of the horses 
were bred for the use of the army. From time to time fresh 
supplies of them came from abroad: from the Cyrenaica, from 
Syria and perhaps from Palestine, and in all probability from 
Carthage and Sicily as well (see below, p. 396.) In what way 
. the army was supplied with horses, whether or not the ‘royal’ 
horses were distributed among the soldiers in actual service 
and the cleruchs and on what conditions, there is no evidence 
to show. The existence of special ‘inspectors of horses’ (imro- 
кото!) and of special payments made in respect of horses—a 
)orse tribute (dàpos immo) and a tax called avurria (the mean- 
~ img of which is obscure to me)—suggests that the royal horses 
jmay have been distributed among the soldiers and officers who 
d no horses of their own. In any case all the cleruchs appa- 
rently paid special taxes (mentioned above) designed perhaps 










to cover the king's expenditure in connexion with the breeding 
Vand transport of horses,” 
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Sheep and goats were kept chiefly for their wool and their 
milk. I shall speak of wool presently. Cheese was a staple food 
of natives and Greeks alike. Meat was eaten by the former 
occasionally and by the latter more frequently. Large flocks 
of sheep and goats were owned by the king and by private 
oeople. The care devoted by the kings to the breeding of sheep 
and goats will be spoken of later in this section. Side by side 
with sheep and goats large flocks of geese are often mentioned 
in our documents. The royal flocks were tended by expert 
shepherds and gooseherds (mouéves and xyvoBoexot), who some- 
times, if not always, rented them, paying in money or in kind. 
Such was also the practice of private owners of small cattle, for 
example Apallonius.9* 

A special and very important part in the agricultural economy 
of Egypt was played by pigeons. They were not only the 
cheapest luxury in the diet of the people, but they were very 
highly valued for the excellent manure that they produce in 
large quantity. Pigeons figured prominently in Egyptian life 
from time immemorial, and pigeon-houses still form a marked 
feature in the landscape. In the villages of Ptolemaic and 
Roman Egypt these occupied a large space: for proof it 15 
sufficient to mention the large specimens excavated by the 
Michigan expedition at Karanis. The kings certainly possessed 
some pigeon-houses, and at Philadelphia they were no doubt 
as numerous as they were at Karanis. Most of them, however, 
were private property. The king derived large profits from 
taxing them: the third of the produce (rptrg mepurrepedvi) was 
probably calculated on the basis of the number of pigeons and 
of their yearly progeny sold on the market; (ће птухитиог 
периттереоишу, а high tax paid in money and assessed according 
to the space occupied by the pigean-houses, was probably a tax 
chiefly on the manure produced by the pigeons. The first tax, 
which was arbitrary and extremely difficult to assess, led to 
misunderstandings, oppression, and quarrels, of which we 
catch a glimpse in an interesting document. It was therefore 
soon dropped in some parts of Egypt. But the second, which 
was less arbitrary and easy to collect, lasted until Roman times 
at least.97 
Private domestic animals in general were carefully registered 
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by the administration for the of taxation. This was 
an important duty of the oeconomus, Every year, at the time 
of the on all animals were counted and listed (&vaypadnf, 
Teb. 703, ll. 165-74). The lists were probably used to check the 
individual declarations or census returns (droypadat) of cattle 
made for the purpose of taxation. The same procedure is 
attested for Syria in Ptolemaic times. The main tax levied on 
cattle—a very important item of the king's revenue accruing 
to him from his ownership of all the pasture-land—was the 
évvojuor, a tax similar to that of the same name levied through- 
out the Hellenistic world (see below, Ch. VI), and to the Roman 
scriptura. The people were required to pay a tax in money for 
the management of the pasture-land by the government. The 
payment of this tax was perhaps a condition of acquiring the 
right enjoyed by owners of cattle to ask permission to use 
special pastures under payment of special rents, which varied 
according. to the class of pasture-land (either yoprovopai or 
xMapü етістора,б ОГ ғонаі Ектӛе шмоббоеав) апа according 
to the status of the applicant (the royal peasants and the 
priests may have occupied a privileged position). An additional 
tax was perhaps paid on each head of domestic animals.?5 
Bee-keeping. An important branch of semi-agricultural 
work was bee-keeping. Bee-keeping played an important part 
in the economy of the ancient world in general: honey was the 
sugar of antiquity, It is no wonder, therefore, that it was prac- 
tised on a very large scale all over the ancient world and was 
carefully studied by ancient scholars. Discourses on bee-keep- 
ing formed a very important part of treatises on agriculture in 
general. We know from various documents in the correspon- 
dence of Zenon that many apiaries existed in the Fayüm and 
in the neighbouring nomes. We hear of an owner of 1,000 bee- 
hives scattered over the Heracleopolite and the Memphite 
nomes in the time of Euergetes ; 5,000 are mentioned 1n another 
letter in Zenon's archives. Greeks and natives were Бозуи іп 
this branch of industry. A special class of trained bee-keepe 
(мӨмастотруоі) was included among the Fai таїс 
zporóóow, Many bee-hives belonged to the king, but no at- 
tempt was made to monopolize this branch of the economic 
* See above, pp. 280, 292. 
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activity of Egypt. We hear of many private owners of apiaries. 
They paid a high tax (25 per cent. of their income] and perhaps 
also a licence duty; but they were free to sell their goods at 
the market price and they were protected from the competition 
of foreign producers by high customs duties on imported honey 
(25 рег сепі.).% 
HUNTING 

The Nile, the lakes, and the marshes were parts of the king's 
property. It is probable that sometimes the king would organ- 
ize hunting expeditions in the marshes and in the desert, which 
were carried out by expert hunters (xvrgpyot), some of whom 
were pressed into the royal service. We know that this was the 
way in which the capture of elephants was organized by the 
Ptolemies (below, pp. 383 ff.). In Egypt itself the king, in accor- 
dance with ancestral traditions, would from time to time take 
an active part in such expeditions: It must not be forgotten 
that hunting was not only the most cherished sport of all the 
Oriental kings, but also the chief pleasure of king and nobles 
in Macedonia. It is enough to recall the so-called sarcophagus 
of Alexander, the painting of Hellenistic date in a grave near 
Marissa in Palestine, and the hunting scene (of Alexandrian 
workmanship) on the dish from Trasilico in Calabria. The 
correspondence of Zenon shows that he himself and probably 
his master Apollonius were very fond of the sp 

But as a rule hunting was treated by the Ptolemies from the 
fiscal point of view, hunting rights being rented to special con- 
cessionaires (reAm@vat or ot éfeikgdóres T2)» Ü5pav), who either 
carried out expeditions themselves with the help of hired labour 
or allowed private people to do so on payment of certain dues. 
So much may be gathered from the few documents which relate 
to hunting in Egypt. This branch of royal economy was not 
unimportant, for the marshes of Egypt were full of game 
(especially waterfowl) and game formed from time immemorial 
an important part of the diet of the population.!°° 

FISHING 

still more important was fishing, which was carried on in 
Egypt by expert fishermen on a large scale. The catches were 
transported from the fishing grounds to the markets. That fish 
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was a very important element in the diet of the Greeks in their 
homeland is a well-known fact. Fishing conducted on capital- 
istic lines in Egypt itself would therefore serve the same pur- 
pose as the production of wine and olive-oil: it would provide 
the new settlers with an abundant supply of a food to which 
they were accustomed without recourse to import. A frag- 
mentary document of 235 B.c. found at Tebtunis (Te). 701) 
informs us of the manner in which fishing and the transport 
and sale of fish were organized by a large enterprise, which was 
either a royal concern or one managed by the holder of a gift- 
estate. The accounts recorded in this document show how 
large was the amount of profit falling to the king or the holder 
of the dorea and how small a share went to the actual fishermen, 
In most cases, however, fishing was managed by the Egypti 








administration on another system, similar to that used by the 
Ptolemies in organizing the exploitation of other sources of 
revenue: fishing rights were leased to special felonas who under- 
wrote the fishing contract (ix8voc] avyj), which was carried out 
by expert fishermen liable to pay to the crown 25 per cent. of 
their catch (rerdpry àu£ow or txÜvucav) besides minor taxes.!! 


MINES AND QUARRIES 

No less exclusive than the king's rights over the river, the 
lakes, and the marshes, was his right over mines and quarries, 
which were situated mostly in the desert. Egypt 1s very poor 
in minerals. It appears that the copper mines of Sinai were 
exhausted at an early date, and the Harvard expedition to these 
mines found no trace of their having been worked in Ptolemaic 
or Roman times.* Cyprus and Syria were without doubt the 
sources of Egypt's copper supply from the time of the New 
Kingdom and probably earlier. Copper mines in the Fayüm are 
occasionally referred to. Some iron was mined in the eastern 
desert. Gold mines were worked in the eastern desert and 
in Nubia. Silver occurred in small quantities in Egypt itself and 
in Cyprus. Egypt was much richer in various kinds of building 
stone, and the beautiful Egyptian granite was especially 
famous. Many semi-precious and precious stones were found 
in various places on the borders of thecountry. Finally, salt was 

* See Appendix IL 
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extracted from lakes, from salt-pans on the coast, and from 
salt mines ; and the shores of lakes furnished Egypt with nitre* 
(утрау) and alum (orvrrppia). 

We are not well informed about the exploitation of these. 
natural resources, but it is certain that the king reserved the 
exclusive right of working them, The exploitation of gold 
mines in Egypt and Nubia was carried out by the forced labour 
of prisoners of war and criminals, who were treated like slaves. 
They were supervised by a technical staff and by officers and 
soldiers of the army (below, pp. 381 ff.). Thesystem of exploiting 
quarries was similar, but as the quarries were situated nearer 
to the cultivated part of Egypt, the use of prisoners and crimi- 
nals was not so common as in the gold mines. Generally the 
work was done by specialists in the craft, members of the guild 
of stone-cutters (Aaróuo|), who undertook to extract from a 
given quarry a certain quantity of stone. The contracts were 
worked out in the office of the chief engineer of the nome, who 
depended on the dioeceles. The work was done by the stone- 
cutters themselves and by their hired workmen under the 
supervision of an overseer (ZpyoBuóxrys) and under the pro- 
tection and with the collabaration of soldiers, for whom service 
in the quarries was a burdensome liturgy, The tools were 
supplied by the king (iron being scanty in Egypt, below, p. 362). 
In case of need the king would supply the contractors with 
labour also (mostly that of prisoners and criminals), Work in 
the quarries was hard and dangerous, and the conditions of life 
were abominable, The products of the mines, quarries, salt- 
pans, &c., were used or disposed of by the government, although 
metal ware was certainly produced by artisans and artists and 
sold by them to the people of Egypt and probably to foreign 
merchants as well. The artisans were not all in the service of 
the government and probably worked under licence on material 
that they bought or received on commission from the govern- 
ment. We possess no exact information on this point.' 


ARBORICULTURE 
Lastly, I may mention in this connexion the management of 
what we should call forestry, Egypt was not a treeless country, 
* Cf. S.E.G. viii, 366 (Jews working се Матргав). 
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Many sorts of trees grew there and some of them could be used 
as good material for the construction of buildings and ships, for 
carts and wagons, for agricultural implements, for baskets and 
other domestic utensils. Such were the sycamore, the persea- 
tree, the acacia, and the different kinds of palm-tree. Even 
forests or groves were not unknown in Egypt. Theophrastus 
(Hist. Pl. iv. 2; 8) mentions a grove of acanthus and oaks 
in the Thebaid. But the needs of Egypt for timber were 
large and the area available for growing trees was very limited. 
In consequence the rulers of Egypt always paid great attention 
to tree-planting and to the systematic cutting of trees. Our 
information on this subject is very inadequate, but the corre- 
spondence of Zenon shows how anxious he was to obtain a 
sufficient supply of wood, and the importance he attached to 
tree-planting in his programme of the work to be done on the 
estate of Apollonius. Moreover, a paragraph in the instructions 
of the dioeceles to the oeconomt recorded in Геб, 703, 191—217, 
and one of the ordinances (tpooraypara) of Euergetes II (Teb. 
=, 200 ff.), together with some inscriptions and papyri of the 
Roman period, yield very valuable, if meagre, information on 
the planting and cutting of trees. 


The only large area available for planting trees was, and still 


is, to be found on the banks of the Nile and the canals, which 
served at the same time asroads. Extensive tree-planting was 
carried out on the embankments by the administration. Tt was 
done probably by the compulsory labourof the population under 
the supervision of the administration and under the guarantee 
of special contractors. Trees (willow, mulberry, acacia) and 
shrubs (especially tamarisk) were first planted in nurseries and 
afterwards transplanted to the embankments. Measures were 
taken to protect the young trees against sheep and, of course, 
goats and other domestic animals. The cutting of the older 
trees and of the branches and the handling of fallen trees 
were also strictly regulated. The government also issued orders 
regarding the use of trees that grew on private land. There 
is very little evidence on this point.!*? | 
Agriculture, grazing, fishing and hunting, arboriculture, 
mining, and quarrying yielded large quantities of foodstuffs 
and raw material to the government. The bulk of it consisted 
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of grain of various kinds. Next in importance came wine and 
the seeds of oil-producing plants. Grain was used by the 
government as currency. Various obligations to it were dis- 
charged by payments in grain (wheat and barley). The method 
of payment in kind was firmly rooted in Egypt, and the 
Ptolemies never thought of replacing it entirely by payment 
m money. The grain surplus was placed on the market, but 
not on the internal market; for it was much more profitable 
for the king to export the grain and offer it on the international 
market, a subject to which I shall return. Other foodstuffs 
were sold to the population. We shall see presently how this 
branch of State economy was organized. 


INDUSTRIES 

A large part, however, of the produce in the possession of the 
government could not be consumed directly. This consisted of 
raw materials for industrial production: seeds for making veget- 
able oils, barley for brewing, milk for cheese-making, hides 
for leather, flax and wool for textiles, hemp for ropes, &c., 
papyrus for making mats, baskets, and especially paper. The 
same may be said of mineral ores, salt, nitre, various kinds of 
stone, and lumber. The manipulation of raw materials, in the 
Greek world, was a matter left, with few exceptions, to private 
enterprise. Private artisans working for their own profit and 
selling their products to consumers or to other artisans and mer- 
chants, private industry and manufacture, were characteristic 
features of Greek commercial life. The government of a polis 
would never think of occupying itself with such trivial con- 
The situation in Egypt and probably in other Oriental 
monarchies of pre-Hellenistic times was different. Here the 
needs of the royal household were supplied by royal shops, in 
which thousands of artisans were employed in making beer, 
vegetable oils, cheese, and the like, or working in metal, wood, 
or stone, weaving, or embroidering. Household production on 
a large scale was a typical feature of royal economy in Egypt. 
The houses of the great gods of Egypt vied with the royal house. 
Each temple had its own shops which supplied tlie needs of the 
gods and of the temple population. The houses of the minor 
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gods and of some of the wealthy nobility reproduced these great 
houses on a smaller scale. The sculptures and paintings in royal 
and other Egyptian graves of various times plainly indicate the 
importance of industry in the life of Egypt and the pride taken 
by the rulers in their workshops. Ail these shops may have 
been disposed to sell their products to the public, especially 
articles of finer workmanship. 

Alongside of this household production on a large scale there 
existed in the villages and towns of Egypt home industries 
carried on by members of a family for their own needs. Besides 
these there were probably in the larger towns many artisans, 
grouped by professions and supervised by the government, 
working partly for the king and partly for the people and 
producing mostly simple articles of daily use. 

It was most probably the example of the temples that 
influenced the Ptolemies in dealing with the question of 
industrial production. They found in Egypt an abundance 
of trained craftsmen and craftsmen of first-rate ability. Some 
of these used to work in the past for the temples, others for the 
courts of the king and his noblemen, others again for the 
inhabitants of towns and villages. With Alexander and Soter 
the courts disappeared, but the temples remained, and the 
artisans who had worked for the courts probably joined those 
of the temples, towns, and villages. We have little information 
about the industrial activities of the temples in pre-Ptolemaic 
times, Their linen manufactures were especially famous, and 
some other crafts may also have flourished in them. It is 
probable that in the time immediately before Alexander the 
temples had secured for themselves so predominant a position 
in respect of certain commodities that we may speak of the 
existence of something like a monopoly. The manufacture of 
oil—expensive to establish and maintain—may have been 
organized in the temples on a large scale and their produce 
may have dominated the market. Some special textiles may 
have been manufactured in temples only, for example fine 
linen—the famous byssos. 

The part played by the temples in the economic system of 
Egypt may have suggested to the first Ptolemies the organiza- 
tion of Egyptian industry adopted by them and known to us 
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through several documents. The two prerequisites forits estab- 
lishment on a profitable basis were in their hands: they had 
enormous quantities of raw material concentrated in their 
storehouses and they had at their disposal a large supply of 
skilled labour. A skilful combination of these two elements 
produced what we call, using a modern term, the Ptolemaic 
‘Monopolies’, or more precisely their planned economy in the 
held of industry. 

Vegetable oils. The best known of these MONOPOLIES is 
that of vegetable oils, in Ptolemaic terminology the Chany) білі, 
A copy of a law (vóuos) of the time of Philadelphus (259/8 B.c.) 
regulating this branch of royal economy is extant. lt formed 
originally a part of a general vopos reAwrixós, which contained 
a section dealing with the farming of the contracts (dwa) in 
general, and special »ópo: regulating the management of parti- 
cular contracts. How many such special 'laws' the document 
originally contained is not known. The fragments that we 
possess contain, besides the general section, the almost com- 
plete text of the rópos dawns, substantial parts of the regula- 
tions concerning the temple wine-tax (apomoira, above, р: 283}, 
and badly preserved fragments of those dealing with the textile 
industry (¢penpa, dfovypa, erimmi), banking (тратебичку), the 
beer industry (Curnpa), and the pasture tax (évróuto»), The law 
as we have it is a revision of the original law, which may go 
back to the early years of Philadelphus, or even to the time 
of Soter. 

The section of the Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
as the document is generally called, relating to the vegetable 
oils (£Aaixyj) is unique in its completeness and affords us a deep 
insight into the policy and practice of Philadelphus, and pos- 
sibly of Soter. 

The róuos éxaurs regulated the manufacture of the vegetable 
ous most widely used in Egypt: sesame, castor-oil (croton), 
safflower (cnecos), round gourd (colocynthos), and linseed (Айғоу 
oréppa). The raw material was furnished by the farmers. Every 
year the surface to be planted with oil-bearing crops was distri- 
buted by the central government among various nomes, by the 
local administration of each nome among its several villages, 
and by the village administration among the individual farmers 
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(Заурафй о-тброз). So many arowrae had to be planted with one 
or other of the oil-producing plants, and outside the allotted 
areas no one had the right to grow these specified plants. The 
responsibility for the exact execution of the 'sowing-plan' lay 
with the administration. Each farmer received from the gov- 
ernment the necessary seed, which was paid back by him to 
the government. The crops were gathered under the watchful 
eyes of the administration and the contractors, the under- 
writers or guarantors responsible for the yield of the avy. The 
produce of the fields was measured, one-fourth of it was paid 
as a tax and the rest was taken over by the contractor, who 
paid to the farmers the price of the amount delivered by them. 
The rate of payment was fixed by a tariff (5:¢ypapzpa) published 
by the king. The contractor had then to deliver the amount 
collected to the government. It was transported to the govern- 
ment'sbarnsand thencetothe government's oil factories, located 
in towns and villages. No private mills were tolerated, with the 
sole exception of those belonging to the temples. They retained 
their oil-presses, but they had to register them and they were 
permitted to manufacture, under the control of the contractors 
and the officials, a certain quantity of sesame oil in their own 
mills and for their own use during two months only. The rest 
of the year their mills remained sealed. If in need of castor-oil, 
they had to buy it from the contractors. No sale of oil by the 
temples was permitted. 

The oil mills in the service of the king were under the strict 
supervision of the administration and of the contractor. All 
the mills were registered, and a seal was affixed to those which 
were not in use, as well as to all idle machinery in the mills. 
The work done in them was organized by the contractor and 
the administrative officers. They were supposed to furnish 
each mill with a sufficient quantity of raw material, no less and 
no more than its actual working capacity required. They 
were also responsible for the efficiency of the work done in 
each mull. 

The workmen (¢ha:oupyot) were free men, not slaves nor serfs, 
but nevertheless closely controlled. They worked in the mills 
during the manufacturing season, and while at work they were 
bound to their work and to the place where the mulls were situ- 
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ated, that is to say to a certain nome. The contractor and the 
administrative officials were (for the working season) their 
“Masters” (xvpioc) and the masters of the mills. Whatever this 
term exactly means from the juridical point of view, the use of 
it shows that the workmen during the working season and the 
mills were at the complete disposal of the agents of the govern- 
ment. For their work they received remuneration, so much 
for an artaba of seed. If at the end of the working season 
there was a surplus (émyérpa), they were given a bonus. 

The exact status of the oil-makers is not quite clear. They 
belonged to the large class of those ‘who were connected with 
the revenues’ (émurerheypevor rais mpoodédors), a class which 
shared certain privileges and certain restrictions with the royal 
peasants. This, however, does not define their legal status. 
Though we have no exact information on the point, it is prob- 
able that they were men trained in the craft, perhaps organized 
by the government as a kind of guild, who had been doing 
the same work for generations, 

The fact that in the time of the early Ptolemies there pro- 
bably existed mills and machinery owned but not used by: 
private people (whatever their legal status may have been) 
shows that in a not far distant past the oil-makers may have 
worked, at least partly, in their own mills. At some time— 
perhaps under the early Ptolemies, perhaps earlier—the private 
production of oil was entirely forbidden to the professional oil- 
makers and oil-making became the exclusive privilege of the 
crown. There was no choice for the craftsmen but to enter the 
service of the government. Their peculiar legal status—their 
half-bondage—I hesitate to regard as an innovation of the 
Ptolemies. I should rather suppose that it was a heritage from 
the past, from the time when the guilds in the temples and in 
the towns and villages worked, at any rate in part, for the gods 
and the king in mills that mostly belonged to them.'% 

Vegetable oils were sold all over the country in the villages 
and towns, including Alexandria, exclusively by licensed mer- 
chants («daphoc and perd Boku in the ‘country’, raMwrparotrres 
in Alexandria), who bought them from the government and 
sold them to the customers. The relations between the vendors 
and the contractors were minutely regulated. The retail price 
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of oils was fixed, and no one was allowed to sell them at a higher 
or lower price. Each retailer received a certain quantity for 
sale. The distribution of oil and the control of the retailers 
were in the hands of a. special contractor (edis 77v 8uiBecw 
«ai rb rékos ro éAatov), who was responsible for the tradesmen 
and was required to keep careful watch against attempts to sell 
at higher prices than those fixed by the crown and against 
smuggling, for which a heavy penalty was provided. The price 
of oil was outrageously high, much higher than that of the best 
olive-oil in Greece, and the king made an enormous profit from 
his monopoly, to protect which a high customs duty (50 per cent.) 
was imposed on imported olive-oil, even on that which came 
from the Ptolemaic dominions. Moreover, the concessionaires 
of the meat trade (pdyepo.), who had plenty of fats at their 
disposal, were carefully watched and their trade was subj ected 
to special regulations. Not satisfied with his profit, the king 
levied from the public a special tax (aux), perhaps a tax per 
head, for the right of using the monopolized oil. The tax was 
probably intended to cover the cost of production." 

It was natural that these minute regulations, which were in 
constant conflict with the interests of the people, should lead 
to repeated infringements of the law by retail traders and con- 
sumers. Spying, denunciations, house-searches, and violence 
were the order of the day. Many documents give a vivid 
picture of the way in which the oil monopoly worked in the 
Fayiim. 

Textiles. The manufacture of textiles presented a more com- 
plicated and more difficult problem. Linen fabrics were an 
ancient speciality of Egypt. Next in importance came woollen 
cloth, and finally the various products for which hemp was 
used, required especially for ships' tackle. In dealing with 
textile manufacture one must bear in mind the extent to which 
spinning and weaving were carried on in private households 
and the great development of the textile industry of the 
temples. Naturally in the laws of Philadelphus the three de- 
partments of textile manufacture—wool, linen, and hemp 
(Copa, ббоштра, стеттоуј—аге treated under one and the 
same heading. But in the instructions of the dioecetes, given in 
Teb. 703, linen manufacture alone is dealt with. lam therefore 

11:61 X 
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inclined to think that the three departments were organized on 
the same general lines but had each its peculiar features. 

The best-known department is that of the linen industry, 
and yet even in this many points remain obscure. The general 
scheme of organization presented by Teb. 703 (our best source 
of information) appears coherent. The organization was very 
similar to that for the manufacture of vegetable oils. It is prob- 
able that the production of flax was not unlimited but was con- 
trolled by the government (Tb. 769), a certain quantity being 
delivered to the State while the rest of the production was free. 
To supply the requirements of the State and perhaps also for 
purposes of sale and export, the king had hisown linen factories. 
Specially trained weavers, scattered all over thecountry, worked 
for him, some in government factories, but the great majority 
in their own houses, where they had their own looms. Every 
year the manufacture of a certain quantity of cloth and gar- 
ments was assigned by the central administration to each of the 
nomes; the work was then distributed among the towns and 
villages of the nome, and their shares were portioned out among 
individual weavers. With these weavers contracts were made 
by the government. Each of them received a separate order 
lor a certain quantity of carefully specified cloth and garments, 
sometimes to be adorned with embroidery. The yarn and nitre 
and Aiki for washing the cloth were apparently furnished to the 
weavers by the government. Who spun the yarn is unknown. 
After delivery of the cloth and garments as ordered, and their 
careful examination by the oeconomus, the weavers were paid 
according to a tariff (&«&ypaupa). In case of defective quantity 
or quality the weavers were charged with the difference accord- 
ing to a dwiypaypa (probably the same as that just mentioned). 
The looms while not in operation were taken away from the 
weavers and kept under seal in the storehouses of the capital 
of the nome. 

Evidence concerning the sale or use of the fabrics delivered 
by the weavers is very meagre. T¢h. 703 is silent on the subject 
and the information derived from other documents is contra- 
dictory, I cannot discuss the problem here. In my opinion the 
stuffs and garments made in the royal shops or made for the 
in private shops were intended to supply first and fore- 
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most the king's own needs and the needs of his enormous 
household. Some finer fabrics may have been sold to foreign 
merchants, How much was disposed of on the Egyptian mar- 
ket and on what conditions, we do not know. Nor is there any 
evidence about the restrictions imposed on home-production 
and on private factories. The temples still produced, probably 
on a large scale, the fine linen called byssos. Part of it was for 
delivery to the king, who was very strict in requiring the exact 
execution of his orders as regards both quantity and quality. 
Like the royal weavers, the temples were charged for the cloth 
they failed to deliver, and had to pay certain fines for cloth 
that was not up to the prescribed sizes and quality. It is not 
improbable that some of the private weavers had a permit or 
licence (for which they certainly paid) to produce fabrics for 
the general market. Whether or not such fabrics were sold at 
a price fixed by the government and by merchants specially 
licensed by the government, we do not exactly know. The 
temples had certainly the right of selling their byssos to foreign 
merchants. An inscription informs us that an Arab merchant 
who was at the same time priest of an Egyptian temple 
imported some aromata from Arabia and delivered in exchange 
byssos from his own temple (below, p. 388).!7 

Even more meagre is our information regarding the manu- 
facture of woollen cloth. In this field the Ptolemies had to be 
very careful. Woollen garments, rugs, carpets, and mattresses 
were used, especially by the Greeks. The Egyptians wore linen 
garments and used mats of reed, palm leaves, and other mate- 
rial. Now the Greeks brought with them the habit of having 
their clothes made for them and their families by their own 
wives and maids, Every one remembers Theocritus’ descrip- 
tion of a housewife in Alexandria who was furious with her 
husband for buying dirty and inferior wool for her in the 
market. In these circumstances I very much doubt whether 
the Ptolemies imposed far-reaching restrictions on the wool 
trade or on the home-production of woollen cloth and garments. 
They may have had their own wool factories in Alexandria and 
elsewhere. There is evidence of this as regards Alexandria in 
the first century B.c.* But it is improbable that they created 

* Oros, Hisl. adv. pag. vi. 19, 20. 
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anything like a royal monopoly of wool-weaving and the wool 
trade. There is no doubt that certain special requirements of 
the government (for instance a supply of the special kind of 
woollen stuffs called Syrian (rupiai), much used in the army) 
were met by compulsory manufacture carried out by speciali: 
craftsmen, and organized in the same way as that of linen cloth 
and garments. But this was an exception. We possess many 
documents which speak of the wool trade in terms that suggest 
its freedom. For instance, we know from the Zenon correspond- 
ence that Apollonius had workshops at Memphis and perhaps 
at Philadelphia in which woollen stufis were produced in large 
quantities; and we know that these shops worked both for the 
needs of those whom Apollonius employed on his estate and 
for the general market. I do not think that his case was ex- 
ceptional. Many documents speak of clothes, perhaps mostly 
woollen clothes, sold by various people. On the whole it appears 
probable that the manufacture of woollen stuffs was organized 
on thé same general lines as that of linen, but with fewer 
restrictions.!9$ 

Beer. Second in importance orily to the vegetable oils as an 
article of consumption was beer brewed from barley. Beer was 
the national drink of Egypt. It was certainly consumed, 
especially during the hot season, in large quantities. From 
time immemorial a special craft of professional brewers had 
existed in Egypt, who certainly made a much better bever- 
age than home-brewed beer. In the Ptolemaic period these 
professional brewers formed local guilds which were in the 
service of the State. Whether the State permitted home brew- 
ing is unknown. It was no easy matter to stop it, even for 
the Ptolemaic government. In any case the commercial pro- 
duction of beer and the sale of it in beer-shops were con- 
centrated in the hands of the king. Brewers of beer (Curarocol) 
were concessionaires of the government. They received from 
the king a certain quantity of barley (e»ra£u), and the beer 
brewed from it they either sold direct to customers or handed 
Over to retail dealers. Special agents of the government 
(титтоћоуситуе and raptas) had charge of the accounting. Be- 
sides paying a high price for beer, the public paid for the right 
of buying it; a special charge was perhaps also made for 
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permission to brew beer at home. As in other avaf, special 
'contractors' underwrote the collection of this revenue by the 
government.!09 

Salt. The important part played by salt in the history of 
taxation 1s well known, for instance in France before the 
Revolution, in Italy (the famous “salè e tabacchi’), and in 
Russia. In ancient times we hear of salt being subject to 
special regulation in many States, among them the Roman 
Republic and Empire and several of the Hellenistic monarchies 
(see below, n. 258, on the Seleucids). It was so easy and so 
profitable for the government to monopolize the production 
and sale of salt, and certainly no single commodity was more 
extensively used by consumers. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the salt monopoly was strict and complete in Egypt. How 
the production of salt was organized is quite unknown to us. 
Salt was obtained from salt mines, salt lakes, and sea-water. 
No doubt the salt-pans belonged to the government and were 
operated in the same way as mines and quarries. Thereafter 
salt was dealt with in much the same way as oil and beer. Tt 
was sold to the public by the government through special 
licensed traders all over the country and also in large quantities 
and at a reduced price directly by the government to such 
privileged bodies as the army, the priests, and the officials. 
Every inhabitant of Egypt (with the exception of special classes 
of people who were exempted by royal orders), besides paying 
for the salt he consumed, paid the salt tax (аку); many re- 
ceipts for the payment of this tax are extant. The rate was 
high and the tax weighed heavily on the population, especially 
as it was very strictly administered. In the second century B.C, 
the hated tax was probably reorganized. In Roman times it 
still lingered on in the Arsinoite nome. The abundance of our 
evidence about this tax is probably not due to chance.. It is 
almost certain that it was much more oppressive than the other 
similar taxes connected with the monopolies (if we may assume 
that the existence of such taxes can be taken as proved), play- 
ing almost the part of a poll-tax," 

Nitre and alum. Nitre and alum were treated in similar 
fashion. As soda mixed with castor oil was used as soap mainly 
by fullers (yvadeis, «r(8éis) and washers (rAvveis), these artisans 
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all paid a special tax (mrpixi s\ivov) for the right of buying 
soda from the crown, А 

Leather. Of less importance was the leather trade (Beppe 
mpa), which was organized by the government in a manner 
similar to the linen trade. 

Paper. The production of paper from the famous Egyptian 
papyrus reed was a matter of not only local but international 
importance, The demand for papyrus, both in Egypt and 
abroad, was very large. That it was so in Egypt we know with 
certainty. Thousands of official documents and alongside of 
them many fragments of books and private letters, all written 
on papyrus, have been found in the country. It is interesting 
to find that the use of papyrus rapidly increased in Egypt in 
the Ptolemaic period: while documents of the time of Soter are 
rare, under Philadelphus they become very common. This is 
certainly not accidental, Undoubtedly during the reigns of 
Soter and Philadelphus the production of papyrus was im- 
proved and increased, and the price of papyrus rolls went 
down correspondingly. 

This supposition is confirmed by a recently published docu- 
ment from the archives of Zenon: an account of 258/7 deali ІР 
with the purchase of papyrus rolls (ydpra:) and the distribution 
of them among the various offices of Ptolemy II's general 
economic manager, Apollonius (P. Col. Zen. 4). The rolls were 
very cheap, 3} obols each. They were used not only for writing 
but as wrapping paper also (i. 10: eis érechyjpara картапеју)), 
Unfortunately we do not know the size of the standard rolls 
used in the offices of Apollonius. In any case two facts are 
indicated by this document: there was mass production of 
papyrus rolls in Egypt in the reign of Philadelphus and their 
price was very low, 

Nor was the consumption of papyrus in the Greek and Latin 
world decreasing. No doubt in Syria and in Pergamene Asia 
Minor, after Attalus I, parchment was chiefly used, and it is 
not improbable that some restrictions were imposed by the 
Seleucids and Attalids on the importation of papyrus into 
Syria and into the Pergamene kingdom. The rest of the world, 
however, used papyrus. We know, for instance. that the Delian 
temple administration bought a yearly supply of papyrus for 
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| purpose of its accounts. The same was being done by 
thousands of cities and temples in Greece, and by scores, if not 
hundreds, of thousands of private persons in all parts of Greece, 
throughout the area of Greek colonization, and in Italy. 

Thus the demand for papyrus was rapidly increasing, and 
the supply followed the demand, How this supply was organ- 
ized in the time of Philadelphus 1s a matter about which we 
know very little. We do not know by whom the papyrus groves 
were cultivated. In all probability they were rented from the 
government by special farmers who looked after them. They 
delivered the papyrus to local factories, where paper rolls of 
different qualities and sizes were made; the stems of papyrus 
could not be transported long distances as paper was made 
exclusively from fresh-cut stems. In these factories were em- 
ployed many trained craftsmen whom the Ptolemies had in- 
herited from former times. How these factories were organize 
and how the finished product was sold is imperfectly LD A 
document of 159 B.C. (Teb. 709) shows that at this time there 
existed a special ' department of paper ,азресізі ai) yaprypa. 
In this department an official styled “supervisor of the sale of 
royal paper" (o троѕ т туђе бааЙетеі rv Baeduxor yaprov) looked 
after the sale of the 'royal paper', which was carried out by 
special retailers who rented from the crown the exclusive right 
of sale. These merchants had compulsory clients, for instance 
the notaries public, who were not allowed to buy paper from 
private dealers (idtwrixa dopria), In the second century B.c., 
therefore, there was a sort of partial monopoly of papyrus. The 
king produced his own papyrus in his factories or had it made 
by order in private establishments. This paper was sold in his 
own shops to compulsory clients. Side by side with it there 
existed paper privately manufactured and sold by private (pro- 
bably licensed) dealers under the supervision of the manage- 
ment of the arn. 

Such was approximately the state of things in the second 
century: For the third century we have no information. The 
correspondence of Zenon shows that Apollonius and Zenon 
bought their supply of papyrus on the free market. Some paper 
was made for them on special order. On the other hand, the 
existence of the ‘department of paper’ or ‘paper contract’ 
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(харттра, sc. dî) is an established fact. We also know of the 
existence of a special tax called Харттра, a tax perhaps similar 
to the aij. We may think that in the early Ptolemaic times 
the government was satisfied with a strict control over private 
production and with a share in its produce, and did not possess 
its own factories, Whether or not at that time and later the 
temples retained the right of manufacturing paper for their 
own needs and perhaps paper of special quality, as they manu- 
factured byssos, there is no evidence to show. 

Norhave weanyexact informationregarding the organization 
of the foreign trade in paper and on the part taken in it by the 
king. The Delian material is difficult to interpret. There is no 
doubt that in 296 &.c. the price of one roll (x&prys) at Delos was 
about 3 obols, while in 279 it rose to 2 drachms or a little less, 
The price dropped again after 207 B.c. This sharp rise of price 
has been explained by Glotz as due to the establishment of a 
papyrus monopoly in Egypt by Philadelphus. But there are 
many objections to this theory. We do not know whether there 
was a monopoly on papyrus in Egypt in the early Ptolemaic 
times, nor do we know what kind of rolls were bought at Delos in 
296 and in 279 respectively, that is tosay, whether the rolls were 
of the same size and of the same quality ; and finally we cannot 
compare the prices that prevailed i in Egypt with those that 
ruled at Delos, since a ‘roll’ varied in size and ш quality!!! 

Baths. A large income was derived by the king from the 
baths (Sahaveta). Our evidence on their management, though 
abundant, is contradictory and obscure. We know that the 
baths paid to the king the third part of their income (rpirn). 
At the same time there are frequent mentions of the payment 
of a púpos. We do not know whether these two payments are 
identical. The high tax paid on the baths, apparently by the 
private owners of them, may suggest that the king regarded 
the permission given to private persons to build and manage 
baths as the cession to them of one of his rights, There are some 
indications in our sources that the king himself owned several 
baths, which he rented to private business men. The large 
supply of fuel at his disposal and the free use of the water- 
supply in towns and villages may have induced the kings, 
especially in the early years of their domination, to build several 
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baths. I may remind the reader that public baths were a Greek 
innovation and that the building of such establishments was, 
in the early years of Ptolemaic rule, a risky undertaking, a 
kind of pioneer work. The king, however, did not prevent 
private people from taking a share in this business, provided 
they were ready to pay a very high tax." 

Aromata. Finally, I may mention the king’s control of the 
trade in frankincense, myrrh, cinnamon, cassia, &c., known as 
ápdpara, most of them imported into Egypt from Arabia, East 
Africa, and India. Both the home consumption of these com- 
modities as raw material or in the form of scents, ointments, 
and so forth, and their export were to a large extent, if not 
completely, under royal management. The prices charged for 
them by the retail dealers were apparently fixed prices.‘ 

It appears certain, therefore, that besides the strict control 
of agriculture, which yielded him a large income in foodstuffs 
and raw materials, and of mining and quarrying, fishing and 
hunting, &c., the king exercised a control, in some cases com- 
plete, in others partial, over many other important branches 
of economic activity. The production and sale of basic com- 
modities were thus in his hands and were managed on a well- 
devised system. A very large revenue accrued to him from 
this source. 

It is impossible to state exactly how many branches of pro- 
duction were organized in the manner described above. But it 
is important to note that the scanty evidence at our disposal 
has not so far indicated any branch of production, either 
agricultural or industrial, which was not regulated and to a 
large extent managed in one way or another by the govern- 
ment. The same is true of trade. We have seen how some of 
the ‘monopolized" goods were made accessible to the popula- 
tion. It was done through retail traders who were, in effect, 
agents of the government. The same is true of practically all 
the other branches of production regarding which chance has 
preserved us some information, The traders we meet with in 
the documents are all of them concessionaires of the govern- 
ment, men who on payment of a fee received a licence and alone 
had the right of dealing in certain commodities. We hear 
occasionally of such concessionaires selling wine, cheese, bread, 
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meat, salted meat and fish, even boiled lentils and roast pump- 
kin seed, bricks, and jewels. For some commodities there were 
fixed prices, for others not, but all branches of trade were con- 
trolled by the government. There is a very instructive passage 
in Teb. 703, 1-174 fi, in which the dioeceles gives these direc- 
tions to the oeconomus: 'See to it, too, that the goods for sale 
(бла) Бе not sold at prices higher than those prescribed. Make 
also a careful investigation of those goods which have no fixed 
prices and on which the dealers may put what prices they like ; 
and after having put a fair surplus on the wares being sold,* 
make the . . . dispose of them, "u 

Transport. Such was the management of production and 
sale within the country. The business of transportation was 
organized on the same general principles, Of course private 
transport was not strictly regulated, though taxes were paid on 
draught-animals, especially donkeys, and special payments 
Were exacted from those who were professionally engaged in 
the transport business (ÓegAdra). The same was probably 
true of transport by water on boats of various sizes. There is 
mention in many texts of privately owned ships, and also of 
privately owned draught-animals. Apollonius, for example, 
owned many means of transport by land and water, which 
he used for himself, for his staff, and for the conveyance 
of goods produced on his estates, A special commander was in 
charge of his fleet. But the case of Apollonius may have been 
exceptional. As in many other departments, so in the matter 
of ships, we cannot tell whether he had so many at his disposal 
as the king's dioecetes or in his private capacity, the ships being 
part of his dorga. 

The question of transport was an important one in the 
economy of the Ptolemies. Military requirements in time of 
peace and war, the frequent journeys of the king, his staff, and 
his various employees, the government postal service, and 
especially the movement of enormous quantities of grain and 
other commodities from the places where they were produced to 
the royal storehouses in Alexandria and in the country outside 
it (xeipa)—all these called for thousands of beasts of burden and 

* The ‘surplus’ added to the cost makes the selling price; the contractor's 
gain is what remains after deduction of the sums paid to the government. 
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drivers, and hundreds, if not thousands, of ships large and 
small, with their crews, 

Like other owners of ‘houses’, the kings had at their disposal 
for their own service their own means of transport —horses, 
camels, donkeys, mules, and carriages, carts, &c., on the one 
hand, and boats of various kinds, from gorgeous dahabiyehs to 
modest grain ships, with their crews, on the other. On the 
organization of this department of the royal household, except 
as regards the postal service (which cannot be discussed here), 
weare very imperfectly informed. The drivers and rowers were 
probably free natives who served under contract, but in case 
of necessity were pressed into service. 

In time of war, however, of important movements of troops 
within the country, or of long tours of inspection by the king, 
and every year at harvest-time, when miilions of bushels of 

in and other produce were moved by road, river, and canal, 
the means of transport owned by the king were insufficient, In 
these circumstances the Ptolemies made full use of the govern- 
ment's immemorial right of requisitioning for these purposes 
men, draught-animals, and ships. In normal times the mobili- 
zation of private means of transport was effected by means of 
contracts with their owners; contracts were made in particular 
with professional donkey-drivers (dhara) and professional 
shippers (#av«Anpot), But in cases of emergency the Ptolemies 
would have recourse to the ancient system of ayyapeu and 
would press into government service draught-animals, men, 
and ships—a very much dreaded and hated form of liturgy." 

Requisitions. Closely connected with the organization of 
transport were requisitions of foodstuffs and other supplies for 
the king, the army, and the higher officials when moving. Such 
requisitioned supplies were known as £évia ("gifts") or mapovata 
and voiy. How far requisition was used for feeding detach- 
ments of soldiers on the march or stationed in the country we 
do not exactly know, especially in the time of the early Ptole- 
mies.* It is, however, very probable that, if payment was made 
for whatever was requisitioned, it was on the basis of prices 
fixed by the government. This was, for instance, the practice 


* Some information on this subject will be found in P, Ryl. Zen., Q (251 
B.C.) and Teh. 729 (and cent. mc). 
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in cases of purchase of grain by the government, which was 
oftena form of requisition (ayopacrdés, cvvayopaarwuós, ВаочМкӛе 
Tvpos OT «iro;).!16 
Taxation. To the numerous burdens of the population that 

have been described was added regular taxation, Many taxes 
have already been mentioned, such as those paid by farmers 
and landholders of various types, by artisans, and by the 
public at large (taxes per head connected with the 'monopo- 
lies’), In addition to these there was a great variety of other 
taxes, but the enumeration and classification of them would 
have no direct bearing on the subject of this book. It may, 
however, be said that no personal poll-tax appears to have been 
imposed on the people under the early Ptolemies. On the other 
hand, there were elaborate taxes on property, for example, on 
houses and on slaves; on legal acts connected with property, 
such as the registration of private documents and the xara- 

ypagnj,™ sales (¢yxue\cov), auctions, and inheritances ; on foreign 
trade, both export and import ; on internal commerce, so far 
as concerned the exchange of goods hetween Upper and Lower 
Egypt; on the use of harbours, landing places, roads, and so 
forth. I have already pointed out that taxation was highly 
diversified and therefore all the more oppressive.!!? 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN EGYPT 

The economic system of the Ptolemies as sketched above was 
inspired by one motive, the organization of production, with 
the main purpose of making the State, in other words the king, 
rich and powerful. All the efforts of the people were concen- 
trated on this principal object. Every one was required to work 
first and foremost for the State, according to a plan devised Бу 
the government, carefully worked out by the administration, 
and strictly enforced by all kinds of sanctions, material respon- 
sibility and personal responsibility being judiciously combined. 

The native Egyptians. Very little initiative or opportunity 


* The meaning of xaraypady) is hotly ue by modern schalars. On the 
present state of the controversy, see A. B. Schwarz, Actes du V™ Congres 
Гар. 1935, p. 381 f[.; E. Schónbauer, Arch. f. Pap. xiii (1938), p. 39 tf. ; 

JL. 'Écon. Lig., 1938, р. 286 f. (who translates‘ droits de mutation’); 
а F, E, Brown, А.].А. хїй (1938), р. бїз. 
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of furthering their private interests was left to the various 
classes of the population. The margin of individual profit was 
very narrow. For the native Egyptians it was almost nil, since 
on them lay the heaviest burden. I must remind the reader 
that the majority of them were in one way or another bound 
to work for the government, whether they were royal peasants 
or constituted the various groups of ‘tax-payers’ (Wrorehets) 
and ‘men connected with the revenues’ (ésvwewAeypevor rais 
zporóSois) —workmen in the factories, retail traders, keepers of 
flocks and herds, professional hunters and fishermen, profes- 
sional drivers, rowers, and sailors, labourers in the mines and 
quarries, and so on. Besides their usual work they were liable 
to much obligatory service. Compulsory work on canals and 
dikes, and from time to time in mines and quarries, probably 
also in fishing and hunting, on tree-planting and transport, 
very often interrupted their daily rontine. We do not know 
exactly what legal forms these relations assumed. It is probable 
that in most cases they were of a contractual character. But 
the contracts between the government and those who worked 
for it were of a peculiar kind. They regularly contained à 
significant clausula that in case of non-payment of debts 
‘execution shall be made as usual in the case of royal claims’ 
(| трава бата, трӛе BaciMxd in the case of debts to the 
government, and às zpos BamiAxá in the case of private debts). 
A recently discovered document shows that this formula 
implied the right of the government to exact what was due to 
the crown by means of execution against the person, which 
meant imprisonment and enslavement. The document in ques- 
tion relates to conditions in Syria. It deals with the Aat, the 
working classes only. Does this mean that the liability to 
enslavement was limited to them? The same rule probably 
applied to Egypt proper. 

Still more dependent on the government or the king, and 
overworked and overburdened with responsibility, were those 
of the natives who were pressed into the royal service as guards 
of various kinds, These, in tlieir various spheres, weresupposed 
to keep a watchful eye on all who were working in any capacity 
for the State, especially in the field of agriculture. Their respon- 
sibility, both personal and material, was heavy, their work 
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PLATE XXXVIII 


2. This mosaic reproduces the most characteristic features of Ptolemaic ЕРЕ 
The upper part of it is a sort of zoological atlas of the Egyptian Sudan with ali the 
fabulous and real animals of that region and their names in Greek (cp. Philostr., 
Vit. Apoll. vi. z4 and. Ael, Dy Nat. Anim). The lower part gives the general 
aspect of Egypt, especially the Delta, in time of Hood. In the right-hand corner 
a peasant's house 2 shown, with a dove-cote near it. In the other (left) corner 
are hippopotami and crocodiles, The centre of the lower part ја occupied by two 


buildings. One of them isa pavilion with a large curtain, behind whüch is seen a 
tower-villa with a large garden ln án enclosure. In the pavilion a group of soldiers 
is preparing to celebrate a festival. At the head of the group a laurel-crowned 
sounds the horn; he ii greeted by а woman with a palm-branch, who 

offers him a gurland or a diadem ; and he appears to give a simal to à company of 
sokliers approaching in a military rowing-boat, Near the military pavilion a 
party od баля, including women, gathered under a pergola, are dri rto the 
strains ol music. Behind these buildings are two more bands of decoratian, 
in the lower of the two is seen a small shrine with a religious procession tnoving 
through it. Behind the pergola wẹ see a &acred enclosure and an osier-barn, 
Perhaps a powyorpdduow or & barn for cattle; round the harn ibis are fying. The 
iper oi the two bands is occupied by large temples, The largest has two pylons 
nd colossal Egyptian statues near the main entrance - in front of it isa man nding 
a donkey, followed by his servant with his baggage. Behind the pergola and the 
barn art three other temples: the first is a shrine of ihises (Више, ct. P. Fouad i, 16). 
the next a typical Egyptian shrine with two lowers, and the thind a Greco-Egyptian 
temple. In the water are seen various animals, Rowers, natives in canoes ros 
loaded with lotuses), and two large pleasure and hunting boats with cabins. The 
whole mosaic is the best and most realistic of the extant pictures of Egypt in the 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods and gives a vivid idea of its aspect. The date of the: 
mesaic is controversial. D agree with Miss M. E. Blake, who says: “my contention 
is that. . . the Nile and the fish mosaic of Palestrina are Hellenistic, and not 
Roman, and may have been laid at any time between Sulla and Hadrian. The 


subject „Î thoroughly Hellenistic in. spirit,” I may add that the points of 


ty between the mosaic and Aclian, De Nat. Anim., pointed out Бу О. 
Магисгћі (cf. description of pl. XL), and between them anid the animal frieze of 
the Hellenistic tomb of Marissa (pl. Lymm) makes it more than probable that all 
gû back to a Hellenistic source, perhaps an illustrated treatise of zoology. From 
A. Engelmann, Antihe Bilder aus romischen Handechrifien, 1909, pl. 29.4. 

I cannot quote here all that has been written on the mosaic. It will suffice to 
mention the most moler works, which contain up-to-date bibliographies: ©), 
Marucchi, Виц, Сот., 1895, р. 32 #.: 1904, р. 258 1: Disi. Pont Абе. вит. 1, Х 
(1912), рр. 177 6; 5. Кеіпасћ, Ráb. d. peint., p. 374: AL H. Swindler, Anc. Paini., 
P. 315. n. 336; M. Rostovtzoif, Soc, aud Er, Hist. RE, рі. ха; Ема Schmidt, 
Studien z, Barberinischen Mosaik in Palestrina’, Zur Kunste. d. Awslandes, 
DO; 127, 1929; M. E, Blake, ' The pavements of the Roman buildings ' «сс,, Мет. 
Am. Ac. Rome, viii (1930), pp. 139 ff. 

a. The paintings here reproduced (they belong to a wall decoration of the third 
style) represent, the first a monumental entrance to a sacred grove, the second 
perhaps an entrance to a royal park. Some peculiarities of the architecture suggest 
that what is represented are not buildings appertai g to Roman 1 
constructions of the Hellenistic period either in Asia Minor and Syria, or in 
Ptolemaic Egypt. 1 have discussed these and similar Pompeian paintings in my 
article "Die hellenistisch-rómische Architekturlandschaft', Кот. Mit. xxvi 
(1511), pp. 47 В., figs. 26—8. Photographs supplied by Prof. A. von Gerkan, 
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1. Elegant votive stele of Attic type with pediment, found at Philadelphia 
in the Fayüm. On the upper front of the stele is carved in low relief the figure 
of Anubis facing to the right, holding in his left hand the crux ansata, in his 
right the sceptre. Before him a fhymialerion, The body of Anubis was painted. 
Above to the right, inscription in hieroglyphs: ‘Anubis the master of the two 
earths’, an unusual variation of the usual formula ' master of the Necropolis’. 
Below, an inscription in Greek in elegant letters of the third century B.c.: 
Grip "АтоЛАшвізо | кеі феотос | Пасаф көғоВоокде | 'Arouf yy. Since the 
stele was found at Philadelphia and must be assigned to the third century 
B.C, it is very probable that this Apollonius is the great dinecetes, owner of the 
Philadelphia dorra and builder of the ‘city’ of Philadelphia, and Zenon his 
и The dedicant is an Egyptian, keeper of the sacred 
jackals, cf. Strabo xvii. 1. 40, p. 8tz У ве а Кере кој: а ка] 
Коха» тода, ғ ў о "роо тур та ју күші таш) Котонду орде кай 
lepd. The stele is an eloquent testimony to the reverence paid by the Greek 
masters of Egypt to Egyptian religion. It is probable that the "Aroufteiow 
was built in Philadelphia with the support of Apollonius and Zenon. H. o:$2, 
W. ors, Photograph supplied by the authorities of the Cairo Museum, 

G, Lelebure, dun, Sero. Ant, Eg. xiii (1914), pp. 93 ff.; 5.2. 4796 (wrongly 
assigned to Theadelphia); U. Wilcken, Arei. Pap. vi (1920), p. 222; M. 
Rostovtzeif, Oui of the Pasi of Greece and. Home, 1933, p. 126. 

z. Terracotta figurine found in Alexandria (7), A peasant (not a slave) in a 
conical felt hat gathering datesfrom the (қораға palm-tree, which he has climbed 
by means of a rope; the basket for the dates hangs from his shoulder. Photo- 
EA EUIS e n) сыа ин GF the Alexandria Museum. 

E. Breccia, Terrecotte figurate grecke . . . del Mwseo di Alessandria, l, 1930, 
P. 72; no. 455, pl. ххх; 8, сі. Р. Perdrizet, Les Terres cuites grecques da la 
Colletion Fouguel t921, H, pl xcix, 2, and i, pp. r29 fL, no, 354, and pl. 
XCIX, 4, n0. 355 (with au excursus ап date-palms in. Egypt); M. Rostavtzeli, 
Sae. and Ec, Hisi. RE pL XLI 4. 

3. Terracotta figurine showing a cart drawn by two oxen or cows and driven 
by a peasant-boy in a thick cloak with a hood. The wheels of the cart are heavy 
каиа, The cart is protected by acanopy. M. Rostovtzelf, loc. cit., 
pl. xu, 3. The figurine belongs to Roman times, but the carts and drivers 
were the same in the Ptolemaic period. Photograph supplied by the authorities 
of the Alexandria Museum. 
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repugnant. No wonder that they tried hard to escape this 
obligation. More responsibility than profit was also implied in 
the tenure of the minor offices in the royal administration that 
were open to the natives, such as those of the heads of villages 
(конархаа) and the village scribes (xepoypapgares). These en- 
joyed, of course, a prominent position in the villages, but their 
work was hard and complicated ; there was a certain possibility 
of profit connected with it, but in the main the village offices 
were munera, not honores, and the tenure of them involved more 
danger and responsibility than enjoyment of prestige and profit. 

There is, of course, no ground whatever, as I have already 
stated (pp. 277 ff.), for speaking of the working classes as serfs 
comparable to the serfs of the Oriental monarchies and temples, 
orto those of whose existence in the Greek world and among some 
of the Central European tribes we have occasional evidence. The 
Egyptian \aof were not strictly bound to their professions or 
to their place of residence, they possessed a good deal of social 
and economic freedom in general and of freedom of movement 
in particular, and their normal relations to the government so 
far as their economic activity was concerned were contractual: 
the compulsory service that was exacted from them was remu- 
nerated (though at a low rate). And yet they were not entirely 
Iree, They were bound to the government and could not escape 
from this bondage, because on it depended their means of 
subsistence. 

This bondage was real, not nominal. Royal officials and tax- 
collectors pried into the domestic affairs of those who worked 
for the government, since every action of the workers might 
affect the ' revenues' of the king, a sacred thing in official eyes, 
the ultimate goal towards which the efforts of all should be 
directed. These workers understood very well that the govern- 
ment was interested in their existence mainly because the 
safety of its revenues depended on their work. Thus in their 
frequent petitions they appealed not only to the justice of the 
king and to his equity, but very often to the fact that the unfair 
treatment of the petitioner might prevent him from doing his 
work and so be detrimental to the king's revenues. It is not 
surprising that under such conditions the Aaoí showed little 
enthusiasm or energy and creative activity in their work. 
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What proportion of natives were not in some way bound to 
the government cannot be said. Priests, officials of the crown 
(including a very few of higher rank), and owners of private 
land stood more or less outside the circle of direct bondage, and 
free artisans, if such existed in Egypt, would be in the same 
position. I very much doubt whether there were many natives 
who earned their living as hired labourers, having no other pro- 
fession at the same time. Women and children were, of course, 
not сну bound to the government. Ба 


social life of Egypt 15 inadequately known. Two forms a 
slavery must be distinguished, the native and the Greek. The 
first was the result of some form or other of bondage, and we 
have very little information about it. The second was imported 
into Egypt by the Greeks. The native form of slavery best 
known to us is that which is found in the temples—the /iero- 
dulia, which I have spoken of above and shall mention below. 

It was the economic foundation of their activities and certainly 
prevented imported slaves and the Greek form of slavery from 
penetrating into them. In the life of the masses of the Egyptian 
population slavery—in whatever form it might appear—could 
not play any important part. A royal peasant or a workman 
in one of the monopolies was not rich enough to maintain 
slaves, whether native or imported, and they were poor enough 
to provide with cheap labour everybody who was in need of it. 

Ihis made the development of slavery of either kind on any 
large scale almost impossible in Egypt. 

The only important group of the inhabitants of Egypt willing 
and able to have slaves, natives or imported, were its new 
masters and rulers: the king and his court and household, the 
higher officials, the officers and soldiers of the army (who often 
appear on their tombstones accompanied by slaves), and the 
members of the gradually growing Greek and hellenized native 
bourgeoisie. They all were accustomed to the useof slave labour 
and many could not exist without it, They found in Egypt, 
especially during and after the great foreign wars of Soter, 
Philadelphus, and Euergetes, a slave market well provided with 
human material and they knew how to reduce to slavery some 
of the natives with whom they were in business relations. Their 

ны Y 
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slaves they employed chiefly for domestic work, but they cer- 
tainly tried also to use servile labour in industry and trade, 
particularly in Alexandria. I see no reason to think that in such 
concerns as the gift-estate of Apollonius slave labour would not 
be used alongside of hired labour. We must not, however, over- 
estimate the number of slaves in the houses of the masters 
and rulers of Egypt, Their increase was not encouraged by the 
kings, who imposed considerable restrictions on the spread of 
the Greek form of slavery by opposing the enslavement of 
natives, by limiting the numbers of exported and imported 
slaves, and by levying high taxes on the internal trade in them, 

In sum, slavery, as an economic factor, was of far less impor- 
tance in Ptolemaic Egypt than in other parts of the Hellenistic 
world.'!5 

Priests. Like the minor royal officials, the priests formed a 
privileged class of the natives. They enjoyed certain important 
privileges, such as freedom from compulsory labour, which in 
fact werenot always respected by the administration ; they were 
allowed a certain degree of self-government : and they attended 
to their own professional business without interference by the 
government. Moreover, they derived some income from their 
professional affairs, from agriculture as landowners within the 
boundaries of the sacred land, and as supervisors of the temple 
industries and of such trade as was left in their hands. But, as 
we have seen, a large, perhaps the larger part of their income 
went into the royal treasury (Barir). 

Hieroduli. We should like to know more of the ‘slaves’ of 
the gods, iepó&ovAo:, who did. not belong to any grade of the 
priesthood but worked for the temples as tillers of the sacred 
land (y7 iepd), workmen in the temple factories, keepers of the 
temple herds, and manual workers (of either sex) who per- 
formed divers functions connected with the management of the 
temple buildings and the various religious performances. To 
call these slaves in the Greek sense of the word is certainly mis- 
leading. Further light on their peculiar position is much needed 
and will no doubt be furnished by Demotic documents still 
awaiting publication or careful study. Werethe temple farmers 
a group of royal peasants (Bariwo? yewpyot)? Were the temple 
artisans classed with the титетћеуџбуог tats тросдбое, the 
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workmen ‘connected with the revenues’? To such questions 
there is at present no answer,'=° 

Foreigners. Thus the natives of Egypt, with the exception 
of the government officials, a few owners of land, and perhaps 
the priests and some artisans, had small chance of enriching 
themselves by thrift, energy, and business ability. In this 
respect the situation of another ‘ privileged’ class, the foreign 
immigrants who by settling in Egypt became subjects of the 
Ptolemies, was far more favourable. 

I cannot discuss here the political and legal status of the 
foreigners in early Ptolemaic Egypt. The subject is controver- 
sial, and many solutions of the problems connected with it have 
been suggested. There is, however, no doubt that we may 
speak of the foreigners, of whom thousands of varying standing 
and various professions poured into Egypt in the third century 
B.C., as a separate part of the population, sharply divided from 
the mass of the natives and subdivided into various groups, 
chiefly ethnical. The transference of an individual from the 
group of natives to that of foreigners and vice versa, or from 
one subdivision of the foreigners to another, without the special 
permission of the king was strictly forbidden. 

While they formed a separate group, nevertheless from the 
point of view of the kings and of the government the foreigners 
were legally as much subjects of the king as the natives, 
although they enjoyed certain privileges granted to them by 
the will and decision of the king. Those of them who were not 
temporary residents or visitors—such was for a time the status 
of most of the foreigners in Egypt in the early days of the 
Ptolemaic régime—but who settled down permanently in the 
country were liable, like the natives, to the payment of the 
taxes imposed on them, they were not exempt from the mono- 
polies, they had to take their share of the extraordinary 
financial burdens imposed on the people, and they were 
expected to perform any work which was demanded of them by 
the government. 

However, in the organization of their life and their de facto 
situation there were certain peculiarities which sharply distin- 
guished them from the natives and which we may safely call 


privileges. The largest and the best organized group of them, 
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the Ptolemaic army, lived its own peculiar and privileged life, 
governed by firmly rooted traditions and by regulations laid 
down for officers and men by the king. Second in importance 
were large groups of ancient pre-Ptolemaic settlers and of 
immigrants who formed the citizen bodies of the few Greek 
cities of Egypt, old and new—Naucratis and perhaps Paraeto- 
nium, Alexandria and Ptolemais. They were without doubt 
allowed some measure of self-government, and their organiza- 
tion was not very different from that of the Greek poleis in 
general. 

Most of the Greeks who lived in rural Egypt (the ywpa) had 
apparently no self-government recognized by the State. But 
they had their own educational institutions (gymnasta), which 
enjoyed certain privileges, such as that of owning land and 
receiving its income, and they formed associations of a religious, 
national, or social character. The most interesting and import- 
ant of these associations, though very little known, were the 
national rodtredpara, most of them connected with the army. 
Each of these soMrespara may have been granted special rights 
and privileges. For example, the zoMreuga of Jews in Alexan- 
dria had its own houses of prayer and perhaps its own juris- 
diction. Next in importance to the roAireduara, and perhaps 
connected with them, were the associations of the ' alumni" 
of the gymnasia (ot éx roO yvpractov), which supported by their 
contributions and administered these basic institutions of Greek 
life in Egypt. These groups were also closely connected with 
the territorial army of the Ptolemies. Special courts were organ- 
ized for the foreigners, and the validity of Greek civil law as 
embodied in the legal code of Alexandria and probably of other 
Greek cities in Egypt and perhaps of certain national associa- 
tions (morot vogo) was recognized by the king; though it 
must be emphasized that recourse was had to this law by the 
Greek judges—chrematistae—and by theroyal officials whosome- 
times acted as judges, only in such cases as were not provided 
for by the laws or by various orders (wpouraypara, diardypare, 
dieypappara, &c.) of the king. But in this respect the situation 
of the natives was similar. These retained their native courts 
(Aaoxpira:, judges for the Aaot), which based their verdicts on 
national Egyptian civil law in default of royal orders or regula- 
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tions. Finally, by special favour the foreigners, or more precisely 
some of the non-native subjects of the king, Immigrants or 
descendants of immigrants, were probably exempt from com- 
pulsory labour, and certain classes of them as well as individ- 
uals had special privileges as regards taxation. 

All these ‘privileges’, however, these peculiarities in the 
treatment of the foreigners, were just what the word privilege 
means—grants by the king to individuals or groups, and of 
course revocable. They were not rights recognized as such by 
the king.'?! 

We must also bear in mind that a large part of the foreign 
population of Egypt was in one way or another in the service 
of the king. I have already spoken of the army. Here the 
relations were peculiar, but I must again emphasize the fact 
that the army was the army of the king and had no obligations 
whatever to the country. It was not the army of Egypt, but 
the army of one or other of the Ptolemies, As regards the 
foreign civilians, the greater part of them, or at least of those 
about whom we have some information, belonged to the private 
household (ofxos) of the king. They were his private servants. 
And each of them had his own olxos, again with a set of depen- 
dents. Apollonius, the dioeceíes, had at his disposal his own 
теп (оі тара АтоХХшуіоу от ой тері АтоЛАФиюғ ОГ еуеп oi vro 
AzoAkevíov); the manager of his gift-estate at Philadelphia, 
Zenon, had in turn his own olxos ; and so had his subordinates. 
Except for the Greek cities, it is hard to detect in the xapa 
foreigners who did not belong to one olxos or another, and were 
not under the protection (exér) of their employers. Those who 
were not were drawn into the same circle of oio: by the part 
which was reserved for them in the economic system of the 
Ptolemies. I shall speak of them presently.'* 

Moreover, the de facto situation of the foreigners socially, 
politically, and economically, was quite different from that of 
the natives and much more advantageous, The higher civil 
officials were all of them foreigners, as were also the officers and 
soldiers of the army. The citizens of Alexandria and its foreign 
population were given an exceptional 'political' status and 
abundant opportunities of increasing their prosperity. In agri- 
culture the foreigners had a better chance than the natives of 
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becoming landowners and of getting a substantial income from 
theland.'2: In industry they were the contractors, not the work- 
men. In the management of the taxes, again, they were the 
supervisors, guarantors, underwriters, not the minor agents. 
Most of the ‘royal’ and private banks were managed by them. 
In short, the foreigners, though legally subjects of the king like 
the natives, were practically his associates and assistants, who 
shared with him his rule over the natives. The régime of the 
early Ptolemies in Egypt in this respect reminds us to a certain 
xtent of that established in modern times by European coun- 
tries in their colonies, especially in the early period of European 
colonial development. The relations of the Europeans to the 
natives at that time were those of domination rather than 
association, and the aim of the colonizers was in the main the 
exploitation of the colonized territory for their own material 
benefit. And so it was in a certain measure with the early 
Ptolemies and their entourage, however benevolent and liberal 
their rule over the natives claimed to be and really was. 

The power of the foreigners must not, however, be over- 
estimated. The higher officials had, of course, great influence in 
the affairs of the country, but they were entirely dependent on 
the king or on their superiors. Their responsibility both 
material and personal was great. The demi-god of to-day might 


be disgraced, imprisoned, executed to-morrow, and his accu- 
mulated wealth confiscated by the king. Even the scanty 
records that we have contain many examples of such down- 
falis. The same might be the fate of officials of the second 
rank, as we see from instances in the Zenon correspondence. 
They were stewards of the king and, if they proved dishonest 
or inefficient, the king never hesitated to indemnify himself 
by confiscating their property. How often this happened 
we cannot say. But it might happen to any official at any 

Officers and soldiers. A few words may be added about 
some of the various classes of foreign residents, The officers and 
soldiers of the army had some chance of enriching themselves, 
Service in the bodyguard of the king and in the garrisons was 
probably well remunerated. A successful war might bring sub- 
stantial profit to the victorious army. We do not know how the 
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Ptolemies dealt with the question of booty, though we are in- 
formed that Philopator after Raphia gave a liberal bonus to 
his soldiers, and officers of Euergetes and Philopator boasted 
that they had recerved gifts of gold from the kings." Finally, 
when settled in the country and in possession of a good cleros, 
they had a fair opportunity of developing their land, of improv- 
ing it by hard work, of adding to it рога ог уђ Шеоктутос, ОГ 
planting vines, olive-trees, and fruit-trees. The taxes which the 
cleruchs paid were not so high as those of the royal peasants 
(under the head of àzópocpa they paid one-tenth instead of one- 
sixth of the wine they produced) and they had much more 
economic freedom. Some of thecleruchs were successful as land- 
owners; how many it is difficult to say, though I should not 
suppose the proportion wasasmallone. Thecleruchs were Mace- 
donians, Greeks, ' lans, Syrians, and Anatolians; they be- 
longed, that is to say, to stocks that produced hard workers and 
men of energy and initiative. And yet there were many impedi- 
ments to their economic success. Service in the army in the 
reign of Philadelphus was no sinecure, and the soldiers were 
very often on duty. During their absence their plots were 
sometimes taken back by the government or they were man- 
aged by strangers. They were not completely free in their 
agricultural work. They were carefully watched and they 
suffered almost as much as the natives from the dishonesty and 
inefficiency of officials and from the difficulties to which the 
planned economy of the Ptolemies gave rise. They were some- 
times forced to sell even their grain, not in the open market, 
but to the government at a fixed price (above, p. 316). 
Owners of land and houses. That there existed a class of 
well-to-do owners of land and houses apart from the officers 
and officials of the crown and from the soldiers settled in the 
country is attested, not only by the evidence adduced above, 
but also by a peculiar feature in the economic system of Egypt. 
We derive our knowledge of this from certain interesting docu- 
ments, the introductory part of the so-called Revenue Laws of 
Philadelphus, which contained the general rules concerning the 
farming of the taxes (аға)-іһе бро темиогког рат excellence 
—and a similar later document of the time of Epiphanes (203/2 
B.C.) which contains a set of regulations affecting all taxes that 
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were farmed by contractors in the Oxyrynchite nome (U_P.Z. 
112). The information gleaned from these two documents is 
supplemented by that derived from several other documents 
which bear in one way or another on the avai. 

We have seen above how the economic life of Egypt was 
organized. Millions of producers, consumers, and tax-payers, 
some of the first bound to the government by contracts, contri- 
buted to the wealth of the king. Their contributions to the 
king's treasury (Bacixóv), to his banks (rparmecai), and to his 
store-houses (@ycavpot), were collected by thousands of officials 
of various grades down to the modest agents of collection, 
the Xoyevraí, These officials were responsible to the king for 
the fulfilment of the obligations contained in the contracts that 
bound the cultivators of land and the various classes of the 
emuremheyperor Tais mpordoos to the king. 

Tax-farmers. Into this well-balanced system, with the 
payers on one side and the collectors on the other, the Ptolemies 
introduced a third body of men connected with the collection 
of revenues: a group of middlemen, veAavas, tax-farmers, indivi- 
duals or associations, who were assigned a special role in the 
collection of the royal revenues, 

In Greece such middlemen were the actual collectors of the 
revenues. They paid a lump sum to the State and thus acquired 
the right of collecting some particular revenue from the tax- 
payers. In Egypt it was different. The actual collection of the 
revenues was the duty of State officials, who delivered the sums 
or goods collected by them into the royal banks and store- 
houses, The reASva: of Egypt had very little to do with the 
actual collection; but they had a lively interest in it and took 
an active part in watching both the producers of revenue and 
the tax-collectors, since by their contracts with the king they 
guaranteed and underwrote to him the full collection of a 
particular revenue, that is to say, a specified quantity of goods 
or a certain sum of money. In case of deficiency they, their 
partners (uéroyo), and their sureties (€yyvox) were required to 
make it good. In case of insolvency the property pledged by 
the contractors and by their sureties was taken by the govern- 
ment and sold. On the other hand, if all went well and the 
actual collection of the payments yielded a surplus (етгуертша), 
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this surplus was their profit and in addition they received from 
the government a bonus or salary (dyeimov). 

This Ptolemaic system of revenue-farming, based in the main 
on the Greek system, was ingenious. By introducing middle- 
men between the tax-payers and the collectors the Ptolemies 
protected their interests very efficiently. Two groups—the 
collectors and the tax-farmers—both responsible to the crown, 
were employed in extracting revenue from the tax-payers, 
Their interests in this respect were identical and their collabora- 
tion made it practically impossible for the tax-payers to evade 
their obligations. On the other hand, dishonesty or laxity on the 
part of officials affected the interests of the tax-farmers group. 
The tax-farmers therefore served as effective checks upon the 
officials. The losers by this arrangement were the tax-payers. 
The officials and tax-farmers were bound under heavy penal- 
ties to collect the revenue in full, and whether or not at the end 
of the operation the tax-payer was ruined was of very little 
concern to them. To the king, of course, this was a matter of 
great concern, and he insisted upon the tax-payers not being 
maltreated, despoiled, or cheated. But as a rule officials and 
tax-farmers combined were stronger than the king. 

The profession of tax-farmer, though risky, was probably 
remunerative on the whole. There were, in the early Ptolemaic 
period, plenty of applicants for the contracts and they found 
no lack of sureties. The number of contractors appears to have 
been comparatively large, for the farmed revenues were nume- 
rous, though we cannot say how many there were. Although 
a rich man here and there might undertake several contracts at 
once and conceritrate a large part of the business in his hands 
—aàs perhaps Zenon did, especially after his retirement into 
private life—the rule probably was dispersion of the contracts 
rather than concentration. We must bear in mind that the awa: 
were farmed out locally, in respect of small districts never larger 
than a nome, and that a thorough knowledge of local conditions 
was required if the farmer was to estimate the yield of a tax 
successfully. His work was no sinecure and required his per- 
sonal presence at innumerable operations connected with the 
assessment and collection of the individual charges. Most of 
the tax-farmers were therefore local men, men who were well 
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acquainted with both the payers and the collectors. They were 
all certainly well-to-do men with wide business connexions. 
They and their sureties had to offer good security, and this 
security usually took the form of real property: houses, vine- 

The Greek bourgeoisie. The existence of the system of 
farming out taxes and monopolies shows, therefore, that 
there was in Egypt in the reign of Philadelphus a considerable 
class of well-to-do men, most of them owning real property, 
men who had savings and were desirous of investing their 
money in profitable business. The great majority of them 
were Greeks. We may infer accordingly that by this time a 
Greek bourgeoisie had grown up which was not identical either 
with the officials in the actual service of the crown (these 
were forbidden to bid for the tax-contracts or to act as part- 
ners or sureties of the tax-farmers) or with the cleruchs. 

Of a lower grade, but engaged in similar business, were the 
thousands of retailers who leased from the government the 
right of dealing in special kinds of goods and were responsible 
toit, A certain amount of capital was needed for such business. 
This class did not consist of Greeks alone. The retail traders 
were chiefly natives; but their existence attests the growth, 
side by side with the higher bourgeoisie, of a class of petty 
bourgeors closely connected with the new organization of Egypt. 

Who were the members of the Greek bourgeoisie? Some of 
them may have been retired officials, officers, or soldiers, and 
their descendants, others the descendants of Greeks who had 
settled in Egypt before Alexander’s conquest, But many did 
not belong to either of these categories. They were in all proba- 
bility immigrants from Greece who came to Egypt, not as 
soldiers or officials, but as men possessing some property and 
seeking a good investment for it. I have shown in a previous 
chapter how large, in all probability, was the number of those 
who acquired some measure of wealth in the times of Alexander 
and the Successors. I have endeavoured to show at the same 
time the insecurity of life in Greece and in the islands. No 
wonder that many Greeks were attracted by the peaceful con- 
ditions of Egypt and by its reputation as an Eldorado for 
emigrants. 
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In any case a Greek bourgeoisie was in course of formation 
in Egypt. The Ptolemies were aware of the fact and opened 
the doors of their new economic system to this new class. The 
prospect of sharing profits with the government may have been 
very alluring to these Greeks. Some of them were expert tax- 
farmers in their own country and they hoped to carry on the 
profession as successfully in Egypt as in Greece. Besides, there 
were not many other openings for business activity in Egypt. 
The opportunities for trade were limited: Alexandria and 
foreign trade were open to them, but a large part of the 
internal trade of the country was chiefly in the hands of the 
government. Industry was in the hands partly of the govern- 
ment and to a large extent of the natives, again with the 
possible exception of industry at Alexandria. What remained 
was investment in land and an active share in the management 
of the mpóco8oi, the royal revenues. 

Foreigners of lower standing. Besides the upper strata 
of the foreign population of Egypt there were certainly 
many immigrants who earned their living by hard work in 
agriculture, industry, and trade as workmen, artisans, clerks, 
and so forth. We may safely assume the existence of such 
a class in Alexandria. But groups of men of the same 
standing were also scattered all over the chora. A glance at 
the list of men engaged in different types of agricultural, 
industrial, and domestic work compiled by W. Peremans, 
mostly from the Zenon papyri, shows how many Greeks were 
engaged in economic activities of various kinds on the Phila- 
delphian estate of Apollonius, activities in which they com- 
peted with the natives. Of course some of them may have been 
men of some means—contractors who undertook to carry outa 
certain work or persons who invested their money for example 
in viticulture and corn-growing. They must be classed with the 
bourgeoisie. But some of them probably were common artisans 
and workmen.'5 

It would be interesting to know the number of foreigners 
domiciled in Egypt in various capacities. Unfortunately we pos- 
sess no reliable data on this subject. An attempt has recently 
been made by A. Segré to calculate the numbers of the Greek 
population of Egypt onthe basis mainly of the reported strength 
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of the armies mobilized in by the Ptolemies, especially 
that of Philopator's army, at Raphia, which is trustworthy. 
Segré's conclusions are that Egypt had absorbed almost 150,000 
adult males of the population of Greece and Macedonia, and 
that Syria and Asia Minor had absorbed twice as many (on this 
see below, note 275), that is, one-fifteenth of the population 
of Greece. These figures, however, are based on very slight 
and debatable evidence. He miscalculates the strength of 
Greek horse and foot at Raphia, and he does not take into 
account the Greeks of Alexandria and those outside it, who 
were not military settlers, We have not the least idea whether 
any of these Greeks were mobilized alongside of the military 
settlers and, if so, what proportion of them. Moreover, it is 
very probable that the number of Greeks in Egypt in 217 B.C. 
does not represent the number of the original migrants from 
Greece and Macedonia. Even the foreigners were very prolific 


in Egypt.!26 


4. THE EGYPTIAN DOMINIONS 

A large revenue was derived by the Ptolemies, not only from 
Egypt, but also from their dominions outside it, Egypt in the 
third century B.c. had many external possessions. The more 
important and the more permanently connected with Egypt 
were Cyprus, Cyrene, and the Cyrenaica, and the so-called 
Coele-Syria with Phoenicia and Palestine. Lycia with her 
valuable forests, Caria with her trade, manufactures, flourish- 
ing viticulture (Cnidus), and bee-keeping (e.g. Theangela), parts 
of Ionia {especially Miletus, Samos, and Ephesus), a group of 
Aegean islands formed into a league, the large and rich island 
of Lesbos, parts of Crete, Thera, and certain places in the 
Peloponnese, for many years formed (some of them intermit- 
tently) part of the Ptolemaic Empire. Finally Egypt held for 
a time a part of Thrace, with the Chersonese, and Samothrace, 
The acquisition and loss of these provinces have been occa- 
sionally referred to above and cannot be dealt with here. 

Our main problem is to discover what were the economic 
relations of the Ptolernies with their foreign dominions in the 
third century, and especially to what extent (if at all) the 
Ptolemies applied to their provinces the principle of a planned 
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economy which was the foundation of their policy in Egypt 
itself. I am afraid that no satisfactory answer can be given 
to this question as regards most of the provinces. Evidence 
is exceedingly meagre and scattered." 

Of these provinces Cyrenaica occupied a peculiar position. 
It was a kind of appendage of Egypt, ruled by a member of the 
Ptolemaic dynasty. Economically it was of great importance. 
It was a very rich agricultural country, one of the granaries of 
the ancient world, and the home of one of the best breeds of 
horses (and of horses the Ptolemies had urgent need). From 
the time of her foundation Cyrene had been an important centre 
of commerce. We know very little of its economic organization 
or of that of the Cyrenaica. There was, however, a strikim 
similarity between the social structure of Cyrene and the Cyre- 
naica as described by Strabo* and that of Alexandria and 
Egypt. The city had a large non-Greek population, mainly 
Jewish; side by side with full citizens and citizens possessing 





E 


limited rights, there was a mass of foreigners (metics) who were 
not citizens at all, in part probably native Libyans; the rural 
population consisted of ‘husbandmen’ (yewpyoi) who tilled the 
land belonging either to the city or to the king. The last class 
may well have included soldiers settled as cleruchs.™* 

The position of the Aegean islands was also exceptional. The 
islands included in the Island League were never treated by 
the Ptolemies as a regular province. Of this League the Ptole- 
mies were the powerful allies, not the masters. The contribu- 
tions of the Allies went into the treasury of the League, not 
into that of the Ptolemies, and the funds of the League, though 
under the control of the kings (represented by their nauarchs, 
nesiarchs, and oeconomi), were spent chiefly on the mainten- 
ance of its fleet, an important element in the Ptolemaic naval 
forces. Apart from these obligations, the members of the 
League were free to manage their own affairs as they chose and 
they were apparently not supposed to pay any royal taxes.T 

Much less liberty was left to the Greek cities in the regular 
dominions or provinces of the Ptolemaic Empire; in the mainm- 

* ab. Josephi. A. 7. xiv. 115 ff. 

+ On the League see above, p. 154; cf, I. W. Peek, Ah. Mitt, lix (1934), 
p. 57, n. 15. 
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land of Greece (Methana), in Ionia, Caria, Lycia, the Thraci 
Chersonese, in Samothrace, Samos, Lesbos, Thera, and Crete. 
Our information, of course, is very defective and scattered, but 
we are able to form a general idea of the relations of these cities 
to the Ptolemies. This question cannot be fully dealt with here: 
I shall limit myself to its economic and financial aspect. 

All the Greek cities under Ptolemaic rule were supposed to 
have the primary duty of taking their share in the defence of 
the Egyptian Empire. All had strong royal garrisons stationed 
in them. About these garrisons we have some evidence from 
Thera and from Cyprus, Of Cyprus I shall speak presently, In 
the case of Thera a group of inscriptions sheds a vivid light on 
the military occupation of the island and on various aspects of 
the life of the detachments stationed there! From the 
economic point of view the presence of garrisons in the cities 
involved an obligation on the part of the cities to provide the 
soldiers with lodging (craf/uot, ститтабша) апа to supply food 
for them and fodder for their horses. A glimpse of the situation 
is afforded by one of the letters of Zenon's correspondence.* 
At Calynda in Caria the soldiers of the garrison were billeted 
on the citizens, and certain landowners were required to supply 
fodder for the horses of some of the cavalry. 

Still heavier were the obligations of the cities in respect of 
the royal navy. A large part of the fleet was supplied by the 
cities of the empire, Greek and Phoenician, on the method of 
the Greek trierarchy. The burden was not limited to provincial 
cities: Alexandria and Naucratis had an important share in 
1.130 

But the main burden imposed on the cities was the royal 
supervision of their finances and the royal taxation. All the 
Greek cities in the Ptolemaic dominions retained, of course, 
their self-government and their right to tax their citizens and 
other residents (wapo.nor) and to spend the money which they 
collected for their own needs. But even in this respect they 
were apparently not entirely free. Their expenditure was 
watched and controlled by the financial agents of the central 
government, and their economic freedom was restricted. A 
few instances may be quoted. Halicarnassus sent an embassy 

* P. Cairo Zen. 59341b. 
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to the king to obtain permission to build a new gymnasium 
for the neoi called the Philippeion.* The reason for sending 
the embassy apparently was that the city had to organize a 
subscription and to contract a loan for the construction of the 
gymnasium and was in financial difficulties.y In Samothrace 
it was for the king and his governor to allow or forbid the 
importation of wheat from the other provinces of the empire. ?! 

More burdensome for the cities than the financial supervi- 
sion were the new royal taxes imposed on their inhabitants in 
addition to the traditional taxes levied by the cities themselves. 
Although we have little evidence concerning these royal taxes, 
their existence and their importance in the economic life of the 
cities are beyond doubt. Here are a few instances. A frag- 
mentary papyrus of the fourth year of Epiphanes§ contains 
extracts from letters addressed by the dtoecetes of Alexandria 
to the veconomi of several Ptolemaic provinces (Thrace and 
Lesbos, Lycia, perhaps Caria). While these letters reflect to 
some extent the troubled conditions of the time (that of 
Philip V's expedition), in general they give a good picture of 
the routine of provincial fiscal administration as established 
by the first Ptolemies. One of them addressed to the oeconomus 
or agent af the diozceles in Thrace and Lesbos and likewise in 
Caria, is an emergency demand for the dispatch of money, 
corn, and other goods!| stored in these provinces in order 
probably to save them from Philip. Though this is an emer- 
gency document, it shows that large sums of money and large 
supplies of corn and other goods (probably wine and olive-oil) 
were stored in the provinces, having been collected from the 
population in the form of taxes, Even more interesting are the 
summaries of letters written to Nicostratus in Lycia. The first 
letter informs him that the dioecetes has succeeded in farming 
out the money-taxes of Lycia for more than before, the in- 
crease being 6 talents, r312 drachmas and 4 obols. On the 
other hand the gate-toll (BuréAuov) showed a diminution of 
2 talents 1366 drachmas. The main commodity on which the 


* A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, xi (1908), pp. 56 fl., по. 2. 

t Ibid. pp. 53 fí., no. г, and 56 i, no. 2. Cf. O.G.T. 46 and below, n. 132*. 
+ 5.1.6. 502. & Teb. 8 (Wilcken, Chr. 2). 
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gate-tax was paid was wine. The next letter deals with the 
uu, probably revenue derived from the exploitation of 
forests: we must remember that Lycia was rich in timber and 
that a regular supply of timber was a matter of great concern 
to the Ptolemies. The last letter relates to the revenue derived 
from purple (zopóvpueg, sc. evi), which was leased for five 
years, the yearly payment of the contractors being 1 talent 
1600 drachmas. 

Similar conditions prevailed in the large and fertile region of 
Lycia that had as its capital the flourishing city of Telmessus. 
The history of this region in early Ptolemaic times is very 
peculiar. It is revealed by many inscriptions mostly found at 
Telmessus and by occasional notices in literary texts and has 
been reconstructed in the following way. The region con- 
sisted of the city of Telmessus with its territory and the 
adjoining royal land (yh) Bac). During the rule of Phila- 
delphus it formed part of the province of Lycia, which he 
had inherited from his father. Some time in the reign of Phila- 
delphus a part of the royal land was granted as a doréa to 
Ptolemy, son of Lysimachus and Arsinoe, a talented and 
energetic young man who played a certain part in the events 
of the time. After the death of Philadelphus and the end of 
the Syrian war of Euergetes I the latter transformed the region 
of Telmessus into a kind of dynasteia or vassal kingdom, like 
Cyrenaica and at a later date Cyprus, and many dynasteiat 
within the Seleucid kingdom (see note 230) ; and he handed over 
this dynasteia in 240 B.c. to the above-named Ptolemy, son 
of Lysimachus. This may have been done for political and 
military or for dynastic reasons, or perhaps both,3™ 

Ptolemy, son of Lysimachus, found his dynasteia in an 
unprosperous condition. A decree of the city in honour of 
Ptolemy* furnishes detailed information about it. The city and 
its territory had suffered severely during the wars, and the citi- 
zens were hard pressed.t The new ruler took certain measure 
to relieve their distress, which give an interesting picture of 
the fiscal administration of the city as organized by Philadel- 
phus. The region of Telmessus was mainly a land of orchards 
and pastures. The owners of the orchards paid a tax to the 

* 0.6.1.55 (T.A.M. 11, т). + L. 11-12, & rêo [OBo]udvovs. 
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crown (vAwar картах) апа the owners of flocks and herds 
paid dues for the right of pasturage (évvopiov). These two main 
taxes were remitted by Ptolemy (probably for a definite peri 
only). They may have been paid in money, as in E; In 
addition the landowners of the city (citizens and D sin 
paid an aropoipa, apparently a sort of екфорхор, а pars quanta 
of the produce of their fields: corn, beans, millet of two kinds, 

sesame, and lupin. These payments had been strictly (rxAqpes) 
collected by tax-farmers in accordance with a special law 
(woos, Sc. TeAmwxds), undoubtedly similar to the удрог тећаликог 
of Philadelphus (above, p. 302) and to the ex Hieronicaof Sicily. 

No remission of these payments was made by Ptolemy, but he 
changed the character of the tax and the system of its collec- 
tion to that which prevailed in Asia Minor and was familiar 
to the landowners of Telmessus, by substituting the payment 
of a tithe (Sexary) to the tithe-farmers (Sexarava:), probably 
on the basis of agreements (evyypadai) between the land- 
owners and the tax-farmers, as in Sicily and later in Asia 
Minor (below, Ch. VI). Certain minor taxes connected, as in 
Egypt, with the oirjpa amdpoipa* were remitted." 

It is evident from the fragmentary evidence adduced above 
that Caria and Lycia, the Thracian possessions, some of the 
larger and smaller islands of the Aegean, and Ionia were 
organized by the early Ptolemies from the fiscal point of view 
on more or less the same lines. The cities were heavily taxed. 
They, of course, continued as before to collect the usual taxes 
from citizens and other residents to cover their own expendi- 
ture. But they were also supposed to contribute their share to 
the royal revenues. This contribution may in some cases have 
taken the form of a tribute, a lump sum (épos, civragts), 
but in most cases it was made by payment of royal taxes im- 
posed directly on the inhabitants of the cities and the country. 
These taxes were probably as heavy and as diversified as in 
Egypt, comprising imposts on the produce of vineyards, or- 
chards, olive groves, fields, forests, and fisheries, on cattle, on 
industry, on commerce (customs duties, gate-tax), and so forth. 
A text of a later date (below, Ch. V) suggests that even a 
poll-tax was paid in the second century B.c. by the inhabitants 

* nv qvrkupórrow ijt ovrgpas deou[ocpai] déddjker trdyrom теме, 
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of the region of Telmessus, perhaps only by the country people, 
the laor of the royal land. Possibly this was a heritage Írom 
Ptolemaic times. 

Besides cities and their territories which were under royal 
control, there were in all the provinces large tracts of royal 
land. I have spoken of this in the region of Telmessus. It was a 
characteristic feature in the Thracian Chersonesus and the 
Thracian possessions of the Ptolemies. These Thracian domains 
passed from the Ptolemies to the Attalids (agri Affalici) and 
from them to the Romans (below, Chs. V and VI). Nothing is 
known of the Ptolemaic management of the royal land in the 
provinces we are dealing with. It was probably based on the 
same traditional principles as in the Seleucid kingdom, where 
we have some information on the subject (below Sect. C). 
Like the Seleucids, the Ptolemies occasionally granted parts 
of this land to members of their family* and probably to some 

of the grandees of their kingdom. Parts of it may also have 
been given away to cities, I may quote for instance the case 
of Miletus, though the exact status of the land granted by the 
king to the city 15 unknown.] 

The taxes paid by the residents in the Greek cities were 
farmed out, The tax-farmers, mentioned in the documents 
cited above, were local people, but the contracts for the col- 
lection of the taxes were granted to the contractors, not in 
the provinces, but at Alexandria, as we may infer from several 
documents of the Zenon correspondence (especially P, Cairo 
Zen. 59037), which make it probable that the picture drawn by 
Josephus (4., XII, 169 ff.) ofanauction of the provincialtaxes 
of Syria Coele is on the whole accurate. Josephus describes how 
the candidates for contracts—the richest men of Syria— 
gathered in Alexandria and how the auction was held.!* - 

In the provinces the interests of the kings were looked after 
by special agents of the dioecetes of Alexandria, styled oeco- 
nomi, asis attested in the case of Thera (n. 129) and of Cyprus 
(below, p. 339). The dependence of the provincial cites оп the 
dioeceles is illustrated by many letters in Zenon's correspon- 

* See above on Ptolemy, son of Lysimachus. 


t-A. Rehm, Miet, Erg. d. Ausgr., 1, 3, no. 139; Welles, R.C. 14 ; Mild, loc. 
Cit., no, I23 and p. 305, n. r, on the estates of Eurydice, 
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dence, which were written to him as the trusted assistant of 
Apollonius by his friends in the Carian cities of Halicarnassus, 
Caunus (Zenon's native city), and Calynda. The writers ask 
for Zenon's support when their cases are considered by Apollo- 
nius. The evidence furnished by these letters is supplemented 
by that derived from some inscriptions.!52 | 

It is highly probable that the provinces in which city Ше 
was undeveloped, or developed on Oriental lines, were treated 
in a different way from those where Greek city life was predomi- 
nant. Of the former group CYPRUS was a prominent example, 
with its rich copper-mines and timber and flourishing agricul- 
ture, and its cities semi-Phoenician and semi-Greek in charac- 
ter, centres of agriculture, industry, and commerce. The mines 
were probably regarded as the property of the king. We learn 
from an inscription that a special governor with military power, 
an antisivategos, had charge of them.* Nothing is known re- 
garding the forests. In the later part of the Ptolemaic period, 
according to Polybius (xviii. 55), the royal revenues of Cyprus 
were collected by the sirafegos of Cyprus and passed on to the 
dioeceles at Alexandria. But we know from certain Zenon 
papyrif that in the third century the dioecefes of Egypt had his 
own agents in Cyprus—oeconomi and grammateis—who prob- 
ably had chargeof therevenues of the king. The correspondence 
of Zenon points to a close connexion between Cyprus and 
Phoenicia. 

What we know of Cyprus is mostly derived from documents 
of later date. Not all of them have been published. The 
impression produced by them is that Cyprus was not only in 
close economic relations with Phoenicia, as it had been since 
the times of the flourishing kingdom of Ugarit (Ras Shamra), 
but also was probably organized on the same lines as the 
Ptolemaic province of Syria and Phoenicia, in other words in 
much the same way as Egypt itself (see below). A recently 
discovered inscription of the time of Euergetes II shows, for 
example, that an amnesty decree by that king was published 
not only in Egypt but also in Cyprus and in similar terms: 
for instance, the paragraph dealing with strikes (ағауартуо%5) 
appears in the same form." 

* O.G.I. 165. t P. Cairo Zen, 59016; P.S.I. 505, cf, 428, 56. 
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We are better informed about the Ptolemaic administration 
of SYRIA and PHOENICIA, and of PALESTINE than of the other 
provinces, It is again from Zenon's correspondence that we 
derive the bulk of our knowledge. Zenon was for a time (in 259 
B.C.) the chief agent of Apollonius in these provinces, and it is 
difficult to distinguish in his letters between his doings as agent 
of the dioeceles of Alexandria and as representative of the 
private interests ol his employer." 

We have, in addition, a recently published document of the 
Rainer collection in Vienna: it consists of fragments of two 
orders (wpooraypara) of Philadelphus relating to the return 
(&sroypadnj) to be made by the populationof Syriaand Phoenicia 
of their movable property for the purpose, at least in part, of 
taxation. The fragments refer to cattle (efe) and a special 
group of 90$ (терата Мика. ећеера). The two orders quote 
various other documents by which various branches of the 
economic activity of Syria and Phoenicia were organized: a 
royal letter ordering the registration of cattle (left col., 25), 
а бијураџша (left col, 6-7, 26, 30-31) regulating the fines 
imposed on those who did not conform with the royal orders 
regarding the apographe of cattle, and lastly a ‘law regarding 
lease’ (vdpos ó émi rhs piobacems) (right col., 21-22) relating 
to {һе Хака wapara éAevÜepa. This shows how active Phila- 
delphus was in Syria and Phoenicia in reorganizing the 
economic and social life of these provinces. The Syrian legisla- 
tion was contemporary with, and similar in character to, the 
legislation applying to Egypt of which the ‘Revenue Laws: 
(dealt with above) are such a fine specimen. I should not be 
surprised if Syrian vépo: rehamwoi similar to the “Revenue 
Laws’ were one day found among the Ptolemaic papyri of 
Egypt."* 

To these early documents is to be added the famous account 
of Josephus (quoted above) of the proceedings of a Palestinian 
notable named Josephus in connexion with the assess- 
ment and collection of taxes in Syria and Palestine; and 
further valuable information relating to Palestine is furnished 
by the well-known letter of Ps.-Aristeas, the Books of the 
Maccabees, and later by the New Testament. It is highly 
probable that the Seleucids inherited the fiscal organization of 
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Palestine from the Ptolemies, and the Romans from the 
Seleucids (below, Chs. V and VI). 

It appears from this evidence and especially from the 
Vienna papyrus that the fiscal organization of the Ptolemaic 
province of Syria and Phoenicia (as it is officially styled in the 
document) was on much the same lines as that of Egypt, or at 
any rate the rural part of it. Syria and Phoenicia were divided 
into hyparchies instead of nomes, a system probably inherited 
from the Persians, Alexander, and the Successors; and the 
hyparchies in turn were divided into villages? As in Egypt, 
the population consisted of ‘Greeks’ and of natives, Aaoi, The 
Greeks included the royal officials, the army of cccupation,* 
and perhaps the soldiers settled in the country (cleruchs), the 
many immigrants from Greek or hellenized parts (oi waroc- 
корутез in the Rainer document]), and probably the hellenized 

population of the Synan and Phoenician cities. I have re- 
ferred to the last in dealing with Rhodes and its relations with 
some notables of Sidon, The best-known examples of hel- 
lenized Phoenicians of high standing are the well-known Phi- 
locles, king of the Sidonians, and Diotimus, son of Dionysius, 
who appears as victor in horse races at the Nemean games in 
an inscription of Sidon of the late third century B.c. Sidon, 
in the Ptolemaic period, was in many respects a centre 
of Hellenism: a city with a hellenized aristocracy, a Greek 
or hellenized constitution, extensive trade, and a popu- 
lation of international merchants and business men, a strong 
garrison and wodireipara of foreign soldiers or foreigners 
in general. It may be mentioned here that the territory of 
sidon was very large and that we have evidence of colonies of 
'"sidonians', in part Greek Sidonians, in Palestine, 17 

We have no direct information regarding the situation of the 
privileged classes, but it was probably the same as in Egypt, 
As for the Aaoi (natives in general or only one section of them, 
the tillers of the soil?), the second prostagma of the Vienna 
document contains some important information about them; 
but this unfortunately relates to only one particular feature in 
their life. The prostagma concerns only those /aot (wciera 
\aixa) who were held in possession (as slaves) by other persons, 

* Rainer pap., right coL, 12-13. f Right col., 15-17. 
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having been bought by them or otherwise acquired (the re- 
construction of the mutilated text is uncertain). It directs 
that such laoi shall be declared to the oeconomus of each 
hyparchy within 20 days. Those who fail so to declare shall 
forfeit their slaves and pay a fine of 6,000 drachmas for each 
slave, Those, however, who can prove that they have bought 
the slaves óvra olxenx«a (the meaning of this term is contro- 
versial, see below) shall have their slaves returned. It is not 
stated what would happen to those slaves for whom no such 
proof could be brought forward. In all probability they were 
restored to liberty. The prostagma proceeds to forbid in future 
the purchase, pledging, or acceptance as pledges, of free eópara 
Маска. 

The interpretation of this prostagma is very difficult. Was 
it merely an endeavour of Philadelphus to liberate those 
natives or peasants who during the disorder of war time had 
been unlawfully enslaved, a measure similar to that which, 
according to the Pseudo-Aristeas, he took with regard to the 
Jewish prisoners of war (aiyudMoroi) in Egypt? Or had the 
measure a wider scope and a more general character? Was it 
an endeavour to put an end to attempts to enslave free people 
in general and especially to transform into regular slavery 
certain local forms of servitude closely connected with oriental 
bondage and resulting from various kinds of contractual obli- 
gation, including self-enslavement and the sale by parents of 
their own children? Moreover, and this is of especial impor- 
tance, was the ordinance of Philadelphus confined to Syria and 
Phoenicia, and here to the lzot only, or was it the extension to 
one of the Ptolemaic provinces of a regulation of wider scope, 
not limited to /aoi, which was already valid n-Egypt? 

I cannot enter into a detailed study of this problem, but I 
may briefly state my opinion, I am inclined to think that the 
measure was not confined to Syria but applied to Egypt also 
(above, n. 119). It was primarily an attempt to protect the 
working classes of both countries against the endeavours of 
certain people to enslave free workmen, chiefly by transform- 
ing Oriental bondage resembling slavery into regular slavery 
of the Greek type. This may be the basis of the distinction 
made in the Vienna papyrus between the copara \aixa chevepa 
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(Oriental bondage) and the cpara ovra oiwerixd.. It may be 
suspected that the institution of Oriental bondage lay behind 
some of the purchases of slaves by Zenon on his Palestinian 
tour. The act of Philadelphus is easy to interpret. He was 
opposed to the enslavement of free men and especially of the 
working population of Syria and Egypt, because this enslave- 
ment would deprive him, the king, of valuable free labour, 
especially that of the laot in agriculture and industry. I have 
pointed out how scanty was the supply of labour in Egypt and 
probably also in Syria, and how anxious Philadelphus was to 
increase its amount and efficiency. But the question is difficult 
and complicated and for the time being insoluble, for the sub- 
ject of Oriental bondage and slavery, including that of the 
sacred slaves (lepédovAo), and of its evolution in Hellenistic 
times, is in great need of special and thorough investigation. 
In any case it is evident that Greek ideas and Greek practice 
in the matter of slavery did not agree in many respects with 
those prevailing in the East, and that the Greek rulers of 
Eastern kingdoms were faced in consequence with problems 
which were new to them and which they had to solve in some 
' \ау. 133 

Liberal as were the provisions of the prostagma of Philadel- 
phus in respect of the natives, it contained one exception. It 
did not apply to those /aoi who were sold into slavery by the 
agents of thecrown; intheircase the financial agent of the kingin 
Syro-Phoenicia (4 diay ras kara Lupiav Kal Powixny tporddovs) 
retained his general right of “execution against the person’ and 
of selling into slavery any who were liable to such execution 
under the vóuos uurÜoceos. 

In connexion with the question of the personal liberty of 
the laot (rópara Мика) the same $rostagma makes what appears 
to be special provision for the case of the cohabitation of 
Greek soldiers and foreign residents in Syro-Phoenicia with 
native women. It directs that these Aatxa mejgara shall not be. 
treated in the same way as Jaci who have been unlawfully 
enslaved, that is to say, they shall not be declared, It is 
significant to find the concubines of the Greeks and other 
foreigners thus identified with the Aatka тоџата мћо ћахе ђееп 
bought as slaves. Was it because most of the concubines were 
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acquired in a manner similar to that by which other Aaixa 
собрата Бесате slaves? And did the order of the king confer a 
privilege on the women by changing their legal status, or on 
the men in whose possession they were? And finally, have we 
any ground for supposing that the measure was an encourage- 
ment of mixed marriages? All these questions will remain open 
until new evidence is discovered. 

The king was represented in Syria and Phoenicia by a 
strategos, at least so far as concerned military government and 
administration. In the field of economics and finance his repre- 
sentatives were probably a local dicecetes (in charge of the 
royal revenues, mpóroĝot) and certainly one oeconomus for each 
hyparchy. The organization is almost that of Egypt. I should 
not be surprised if a document similar to Teb. 703 should one 
day be found, regulating the functions of the Syrian and 
Phoenician oeconomi.* 

Some passages of the Vienna document raise important 
questions and throw light on the status of the rural population 
of Syria and Phoenicia. 

In his second mpógraeypa Philadelphus quotes ‘the law con- 
cerning the farming' (right col. 21-22: каббте су тав бан. тел И || 
emi rns uurÜoceos yeyparra:) in connexion with the reguli 
regarding the right of the Syrian dioeceles to use execution 
against the person (mpa£ts xai €x rov apros) in the case of the 
laot. Another passage of the same document (first prosfagma, 
left col. 17-20) dealing with the apographe or return of cattle 

says: ‘Those who have leased the villages and the comarchs 
shall register at the same time the cattle in the villages hable 
to tax and exempt from it.'t ‘Those who have leased the 
villages’ are certainly equivalent to the kapoprofwrat known 
in Palestine at Bethanath and in Egypt at Tebtunis.!*? 

A detailed discussion of these passages cannot be given here, 
but I may briefly state my view, It is evident that in Syria 
and Phoenicia and in Palestine the fiscal and economic unit 
was the village inhabited by the leoi. Each village as a whole 


* Vienna papyrus, left col. 1; left col. 37, and right col. 1; right col. t9, 
+ ’Апоурафесви 54 xal оде] решааш тах Че vali] rots 
i tr Ца ] сетан | храрин туђу] отару оров» 6] таѓо койра Леќа» бтотеА | 
коі бтєАў, ктА. 
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was in all probability leased, in accordance with the prescrip- 
tions of a special law, to general farmers of revenue, styled 
copourrfwrat, who ranked higher in the life of the village 
than the village chiefs. In the Vienna document they occupy 
the place which in Egypt was reserved for the village scribes. 
Their functions are not specified, but it appears that they 
were in general charge of all the revenues of the king from a 
given village and were responsible for them. They are con- 
cerned with the status of the villagers and their liabilities, and 
with the cattle which are in their possession. It is tempting 
to regard the xwpopuurÜerat as a blend of farmers and royal 
officials. In addition to their financial duties they may have 
acted as stewards of the king, charged with the duty of making 
contracts for the cultivation of the king's land with the 
individual /aoi in the same way as in Egypt. In this case we 
must assume that the lao: of Phoenicia were treated like the 
Лаю: Васко of Egypt, as free tenants of the parcel of land 
which they rented from the crown through the корор бот. 
If this be correct, the chora of Phoenicia tilled by the [aoi had 
thesamestatus as the crown-land (yepa Bacuuxy) in Egypt and 
not that of ager stipendiarius in Roman terminology. It must, 
however, be emphasized that we have no direct evidence 
bearing on this question. 

In any case (Не ехізбепсе о? коношофбытай тау help us to. a 
better understanding of the statement of Josephus (above, 
p. 338). He speaks of tax-farmers in Syria responsible for one 
or other city, and of the possibility of one general farmer of all 
the payments due from a whole province. Whether these con- 
tractors for the villages, the cities, and the province were 
responsible for the collection of all the taxes without excep- 
tion (including the royal ‘monopolies’, 1f such existed in Syria 
and Phoenicia), or of the land tax only, we do not know, It is 
highly probable that they played the same role of ‘under- 
writers’ as in Egypt, and that the aim of the Ptolemies was, 
as in that country, to make the richer classes of the population 
take a share of responsibility for the collection of the king's 
revenues, 

The character of the taxes which are known to us and the 
method of their collection were exactly the same as in Egypt. 
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The portion of the Vienna papyrus that deals with the regis- 
tration of cattle as a preliminary to the collection of the cattle- 
tax and the pasture dues (¢vrdjtov) contains the same regula- 
tions as those we find in Teb. 703. Nor were the regulations 
about the registration of slaves very different from those in 
force in Egypt. The registration (aroypa¢y) was intended not 
only to prevent the illegal enslavement of free citizens, but 
also to keep a record of the slaves with a view to the collection 
of the slave-tax.“° Finally, there is evidence that the taxes 
levied by the Seleucids in Palestine and mentioned as being 
especially burdensome to the people (below, p. 348) all existed 
in Egypt with the exception of the poll-tax. It should be 
noted that the salt-tax in Palestine was organized on the same 
lines as in Egypt, and was no less unpopular. I shall return to 
this in the next section of this chapter. 

In addition to the evidence adduced above, certain docu- 
ments, especially those that form the correspondence of Zenon, 
throw a vivid light on various aspects of business activity in 
Syria and Phoenicia in the time of Philadelphus. The informa- 
tion they give relates chiefly to the activity of the foreigners, 
those agents of the central government and private business 
men who came to Syria from Egypt, generally in order to buy 
local and imported goods and to export them to Egypt. I will 
revert to this subject later in this section. 

Much as we know, there remain many important gaps in 
our knowledge. We must await the discovery of new docu- 
ments to obtain a better idea of the conditions of land-tenure, 
of the division of land into various classes, of the management 
of the crown land (хера Вастмкт), the economic situation of the 
laot; the relations of the priests and temples to the crown, 
the social structure of the larger cities, and similar matters. In 
the present state of our knowledge it appears highly probable 
that Syria and Phoenicia were in many respects reorganized 
on much the same lines as Egypt. 

The little we know of PALESTINE suggests a similar conclu- 
sion, with the difference that in Palestine the Ptolemies were 
builders of cities. Palestine proper, a country organized from 
very ancient times and now in a recalcitrant mood, they sur- 
rounded with a screen of fortified cities of the Greek type: 
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the line of coastal cities from Gaza to Phoenicia, another line 
east of the Jordan, and a third in the south in the country of 
the Idumaeans, Some of these strongholds kept their native 
names, in this resembling the cities of Phoenicia, others re- 
ceived new dynastic names (Ptolemais-Ake); others again 
were recent foundations, some of them pre-Ptolemaic (dating 
from Alexander and the Successors), probably all of them 
military colonies, which were given Macedonian or dynastic 
names. This is illustrated especially in Transjordan, where we 
find Philadelphia (Rabbat-Amman), Philotera on the Sea 
of Galilee, and perhaps Arsinoe on the one hand, and Pella, 
Dion, &c., on the other, The Ptolemies had purely military 
and political objects in view in the measures they took on the 
borderlands of Judaea and were in no way influenced by 
economic considerations. They aimed at the effective occupa- 
tion of a country which otherwise might serve as an important 
military base for the enemies of Egypt. We have an excellent 
picture of a Ptolemaic stronghold on the frontier between 
Judaea and Idumaea in the small but flourishing fortified city 
of Beth Zur which has recently been excavated.™! 

For the purpose of administration and perhaps taxation 
Palestine was probably subdivided into regions. We know the 
names of several of them. Idumaea with its capital Marissa, a 
flourishing city with a large Greek and Phoenician population 
and with an important trade to which Zenon's correspondence 
testifies: Ammanitis with its capital Philadelphia, another 
important military and civil centre of the Ptolemies, and 
several other regions mostly with names ending in -Wis (e.g. 
Galaaditis), On the other hand, we hear that in later times 
Palestine was divided into nomes and topoi or toparchies. There 
are also instances of the use of the term meris. The evidence 15 
neither abundant nor clear, and most of it applies to later 
times. But the choice of terms points to the Ptolemaic period 
and suggests an administrative system similar to those of 
Syria and Egypt. It may also be mentioned that Palestine 
appears in the correspondence of Zenon as being full of various 
agents of the Ptolemies both military and civil. 

"Tf, however, the country was actually subdivided into uni- 
form areas of varying size and was thereby given administra- 
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tive unity, such unity could hardly conceal the strong social 
and economic contrasts that it presented as a Ptolemaic pro- 
vince. It included the sacerdotal or temple-state of Judaea, 
with its theocratic organization, and its numerous villages 
under their sheikhs (there is no evidence of the existence of 
cities within its boundaries); it included also many flourish- 
ing cities, of Greek or Oriental type, occupied with commerce 
and industry or entirely with agriculture: there were native 
tribes or aggregations of tribes such as those which in the day 
of Philadelphus lived in the Ammanitis under their own sheikh, 
the famous Tubias, well known to us from various sources, 143 
There were Greek settlers in the various parts of Palestine 
(with the exception probably of Judaea). I have mentioned the 
military colonization of the Ptolemies. We know some details 
of one such colony combined with a native settlement at 
Birta, the stronghold of Tubias in the Ammanitis.* We should 
probably assign to another military settlement or to one of the 
garrison cities of Palestine the Greeks enumerated in one of 
the documents of Zenon's correspondence ‘+ military men 
(axpodwAad, dviaxdpya) and civilians (бікаиттт5, ypappareUs, 
dpywrnpéerns, and a man termed ó пара тор Bactkéws). It should 
be noticed as regards Judaea that, according to Josephus (A. J. 
xii. 159) Euergetes I threatened Onias, son of Simon, 'that he 
would turn their land into holdings ... and send soldiers to 
occupy them'.f 

On the subject of taxation our information is scanty. It is 
interesting to observe that the law and regulations of Philadel- 
phus regarding the taxation of Syria and Phoenicia did not 
apparently apply to Palestine. The fiscal administration of 
the latter was probably different. We may suppose that the 
taxation of the vassal borderlands, such as the Ammanitis, 
was not reorganized on new lines by the Ptolemies. The 
sheikhs of these borderlands, it may be presumed, were sub- 
ject to certain military obligations and perhaps paid a kind of 
tribute. On the other hand, there is no reason to think that 
the fiscal system of the coastal cities was unlike that of the 

* P. Cairo Zen. 59003: note the дикаатје, 1. 18. 

T P. Catro Zen, 59006; cf. 59007. 

1 кӛзрогуфачи аўта» т уби... маі тын тобе «ғоктаоғтав оуратийтае. 
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Phoenician cities, They probably retained their own fiscal 
organization and paid tribute to the king. We hear, at a later 
time, that tax-farmers played a very important part in its 
collection,’ 

The organization of Judaea was in all probability some- 
what different. The story of the tax-farmer from Judaea told 
by Josephus shows the king-priest in the rale of a general 
contractor responsible to the Ptolemies for the revenue of that 
region, The same system is described in the account which 
he gives of the peace between Antiochus III and Epiphanes.* 
His narrative also shows that the same system prevailed 
earlier, F45 

I doubt, however, whether in Palestine the Ptolemies were 
satished with levying tribute, a lump sum paid to them by 
the king-priest on behalf of Judaea and perhaps by the repre- 
sentatives of the self-governing cities of the coast on behalf of 
these cities, that is to say, whether Palestine was treated in 
the matter of taxation like the Ammanitis. It is highly 
probable that in Palestine—and in all probability m Syria 
also—besides the tribute, collected from the people by the 
local authorities according to ancestral traditions, a series of 
new ‘royal’ taxes, which did not form part of the tribute, was 
imposed by the Ptolemies on the people and collected by 

special tax-farmers. We may guess from the famous letter 
of Antiochus III, which exempted the Jews from taxes 
for three years as a reward for their help, that he had 
retained in the main the Ptolemaic system of taxation. Now, 
the taxes mentioned by Antiochus III and those which were 
subsequently remitted to the Jews by his successors (below, 
Chs. V and VI), as being specially hateful, include some which 
are typical royal taxesof the Hellenistic period and are common 
to all the Hellenistic kingdoms, They were hardly innovations 
of the Seleucids; in all probability they were inherited by them 
from the Ptolemies, Theirexistence suggests that the Ptolemies 
carried out in Judaea a reform of taxation on lines similar to 
those which thev followed in Syria and Phoenicia. 

Moreover, in the time of Jesus Christ Judaea and Galilee 
were full of rekowva (wrongly translated ' publicans ), who werê 

* А.Т. жи. 155. 1 Ibid. 158-9. 1 Ibid. 135 if. 
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| because of their oppressive treatment of the people and 
their unscrupulous denunciations. I pointed out long ago that 
the condition of Palestine as depicted in the New Testament 
strikingly recalls that of Ptolemaic Egypt and, like the division 
of Judaea into eleven toparchies, probably goes back to the 
Ptolemaic fiscal reform. I drew attention to the large part 
played by denunciators (uy»vrai) both in Egypt and in Syria 
and Phoenicia during the reign of Philadelphus. Whether the 
tax-gatherers of Judaea were local collectors of taxes in general 
(one collector or a group of them for each village),* as in Syria 
and Phoenicia, or local collectors of single taxes, it is impossible 
to say.!45 

In any case, it seems reasonable to suppose that the early 
Ptolemies (probably Philadelphus) organized Judaea and pro- 
bably other parts of Palestine for purposes of taxation more 
strictly than before. As might be expected, the rural popula- 
tion, which was probably treated in the same way as that of 
Egypt and Syria, resented the new system and hated the new 
taxes and their collectors, while the privileged city population 
was satisfied with the new régime and became rapidly hellen- 
ized. We find an echo of the feelings of the people of Judaea 
in the utterances of the author of Ecclesiastes, who, about 
200 B.C., though himself an aristocrat, described the land a$ 
full of the tears of the oppressed and regarded the dead as 
happier than the living. The spies of Ptolemy, who are so 
ubiquitous that 'a bird of the air shall carry the voice' of him 
who cursed the king in secret, were presumably both fiscal and 
political i grvrat, 147 

A vivid idea of economic conditions in Palestine in the time 
of Philadelphus may be derived from the correspondence of 
Zenon. Zenon, the agent of Apollonius, was in Palestine on 
business from the end of 260 to the end of 259 B.c. He travelled 
all over the country in grand style with a large staff of Greeks. 
Besides visiting Gaza and other cities of the coast, Judaea and 
Galilee, he or his agents penetrated as far as Idumaea, the 
Ammanitis, the neighbourhood of Damascus, and the frontiers 
of the Nabataeans. On his travels Zenon transacted business 
of many kinds; he occasionally lent money, he bought slaves 

* See above, note 139. 
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(these-purchases occupy an important place in his correspon- 
dence), also horses, and products of the Nabataean caravan 
trade. Was this Greek commercial penetration of Palestine a 
blessing or a curse to the population, or was it Бо 2148 

It was not only as merchants and business men that the 
Greeks penetrated into Palestine and Syria. I have spoken of 
Greek cities founded by the Ptolemies, and of cleruchs settled 
by the Ptolemies in Palestine, and perhaps also in Syria and 
Phoenicia. Thus new elements were introduced by the Ptole- 
mies among the landholding classes. Besides the cleruchs there 
were new civilian landholders. We have reason to think that 
Apollonius owned an estate in Palestine at Bethanath and 
drew a good income from it. In all probability he was not an 
exception, Was his estate granted to him by the king or did 
he acquire it otherwise ?!4? 

Apart from taxation and exploitation of the rich resources 
of the Syrian provinces (e.g. the forests of the Lebanon), the 
Ptolemies undoubtedly derived a substantial revenue from the 
flourishing industry of the Phoenician cities. Unfortunately 
we have practically no information on the subject. Even more 
important was their revenue from the customs duties and, 
above all, from the caravan trade with Arabia. I shall speak 
of this later in this chapter. 

Finally, I may mention that under Soter and Philadelphus 
the Greek and the Phoenician and Cyprian cities of their 
dominions contributed a large proportion of the ships of 
the Egyptian navy and that the Greek system of trierarchies 
was adopted for this purpose (see especially P. Cairo Zen. 
59036). 

5. DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF ЕСУРТ 

We now return to Egypt and devote our attention to the 
second important problem that faced the Ptolemies there: that 
of developing the rich natural resources of the country, of 
increasing and systematizing its production, and of improving 
the industrial opportunities and methods of its population. 
The objects in view, as I have pointed out, were twofold. The 
first was to make the country self-sufficient, as little dependent 
as possible on foreign imports. This was not easy, for Egypt, 
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we must remember, now had a large and growing Greek popula- 
tion, whose peculiar needs could not be satisfied by local pro- 
duction unless special measures were taken to that end. The 
second object was to obtain for Egypt a favourable balance in 
international trade and thereby to secure a good influx of gold 
and silver from abroad. This object could only be attained by 
increasing the quantity and improving the quality of those 
Egyptian commodities for which there was demand abroad. 
It was, moreover, necessary that Egyptian products, especially 
manufactured goods, should be adapted to the rapidly chang- 
ing tastes of Egypt's foreign customers. 

The first object was achieved, so far as concerned the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs, by increasing the cultivation of certain 
plants which, though known in Egypt, had never been grown 
to an important extent, and by introducing and acclimatizing 
new plants practically unknown in Egypt before this time. 

Vines. To the first class belonged the vine. Vineyards 
existed in Pharaonic Egypt and wine was used by the Egyptians, 
but the national drink of Egypt was beer. One of the earliest 
steps taken by the Ptolemies to satisfy the ever-growing 
demand of the Greek inhabitants for wine was an extensive 
planting of vines of various kinds, especially on the recently 
reclaimed lands. There is evidence of this in many documents. 
Our fullest information relates to the Arsinoite nome. This 
nome in the time of Philadelphus was covered with vineyards 
large and small, some planted by the kings, but most by immi- 
grants, not by natives. We hear of one which yielded as much 
as 898 1/6 metfretae of wine (Petrie, iil. 67). Vines were planted 
with feverish activity on the dorzai (gift-estates) of Apollonius 
the dioecetes. Many sorts of vine were tried. In 257 B.c, 
Apollonius sends messengers to a certain Lysimachus, perhaps 
himself the owner of a dorea, to get cuttings of vines and fruit- 
trees from him. Nicias, Lysimachus’ manager, replies to the 
message from Apollonius and attaches a list of cuttings, 
Eleven varieties of vine are named, among them Cilician, 
Mendean (from Mende in Chalcidice), Maronean (тот Магопеа 
in Thrace), Phoenician, and Alexandrian, and some others, 
all famous for their quality,* Many of Apollonius’ letters 

* P. Cairo Zen. 59033. 
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to his managers Panacestor and Zenon deal with the plant- 
ing of vines, olive-trees, fruit-trees, flowers, and so forth. 
In one letter Apollonius speaks of ro,000 vine plants (фута 
duvekwa) and 1,700 shoots (uocyevpara),* in another of 20,000 
фт, part of them at least vine-cuttings,] and there is a long. 

іп a memorandum about the conveyance of vine- 
cuttings by donkeys and mules;{ others were sent by ship.§ 
The plantation of vines was taken up on a smaller scale by 
other Greeks, some of them cleruchs, For example, in a letter 
Alcaeus informs Sosiphon that he has planted 300 vine roots 
and some trees among them (Petrie, i. 29). 

It was natural that the Greeks of Egypt, familiar from child- 
hood with the management of vineyards, should plant vines 
in their new home. The demand for wine in the new Egypt of 
Soter and Philadelphus was large, and the production of wine 
certainly remunerative. Moreover, the planting of vines was 
undoubtedly encouraged by Soter, Philadelphus, and Euer- 
getes. They granted many privileges to planters. Plots of 
land planted with these and with other trees became, according 
to the Ptolemaic practice, the private property of the planters. 
Part of the apomoira was remitted to the cleruchs: they paid 
one-tenth instead of one-sixth of the produce. The Ptolemies, 
of course, did not neglect their own interests: vineyards were 
subject to heavy taxes: one-third or one-half of the produce 
was paid in cash, and in addition one-sixth or one-tenth as 
apomoira, besides some minor taxes,|| They carefully watched 
the vintage and the making of the wine in order to safeguard 
for themselves and the temples the dues demanded of the 
vine-planters ; they regulated minutely the collection of the 
taxes in kind or in money, piling responsibility on responsibi- 
lity: the vine-growers, the tax-farmers (underwriters), and 
officials of various grades were all responsible to the king for 
the full collection of this part of the royal revenue: It is im- 
structive to read and analyse the portion of the vóuor rekovuot 
of Philadelphus which relates to the apomoira and certain 
documents that illustrate the collection of the main wine-tax. 

* P. Cairo Zen. 59159, 59162. 1 P. Cairo Zen. $9222. 

t P. Cairo Zen. 50736; cf. P.S I. 499. & P. S.I. 568. 

|| P. Cairo Zen. 59236; cf. 59357, 59361, 59307. 
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The spirit is the same as in the case of the monopolies, the 
methods are somewhat different. On the other hand, the king 
guarded vine-growers against competition by imposing heavy 
customs duties of a compensatory* or protective character on 
imported wine,!5o 

Olives. The Ptolemies and the Greek settlers did what was 
practically pioneer work in Egypt by planting olive-trees. I 
need not emphasize the importance to the Greeks of olive-oil, 
for which they would accept no substitute. They had been 
accustomed to genuine olive-oil from childhood, and this they 
were determined to have. Olive-trees were not unknown in 
Pharaonic Egypt, but these were planted mostly to produce 
olives for eating. In some places the practice of planting 
olives had become well established. Thus Theophrastust 
knows of olive plantations in the Thebaid, probably in the 
oasis of Khargeh in particular (where such plantations still 
exist), and he says that olive-oil produced in Egypt was not 
inferior to that of Greece. 

It was reserved, however, for the Ptolemies to extend the 
area of olive-groves in Egypt and to foster production of native 
olive-oil. Our evidence on olive plantations in the third cen- 
tury B.C. is meagre, but the correspondence of Zenon shows 
that Apollonius planted many ¢\a:aves on his estate and desired 
gradually to extend these.f As a result he certainly became 
one of the producers of olive-oil for sale. It is possible that an 
interesting letter written by him to Zenon has reference to 
this subject.§ In this letter Apollonius instructs Zenon to dis- 
charge a cargo of olive-oil on its arrival at the emporium at 
Alexandria from his of«os and to keep it under careful custody 
in a safe storehouse until Apollonius is able personally to 
attend to it. Edgar thinks that the olive-oil came from the 
Syrian estate of Apollonius. This may be, but it may perhaps 
be regarded as a consignment sent from the Fayüm to the 
river-harbour of Alexandria and unloaded there. 





* i.e equalizing the price of imported and home products. 

f H.P. iv. 3. o. | 

t P. Cairo Фет. 59072, 59125, 59157, 59184, 59244, 59734. 59788, ll 
I8 and 27; P. Mich. Zen. 45, 1. 26. 

$ P. Col. Zen. 14, supplemented by C. C. Edgar, Arch, Pap. xi (1935), p. 218. 
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In planting olive-trees extensively Apollonius was doing 
nothing exceptional. According to Strabo (xvii. I. 35), the 
Arsinoite nome produced in his day large quantities of olive- 
oil, while round Alexandria there were many olive-groves 
which furnished that city with olives for eating. This bears 
out the existence of olive culture on an important scale in 
Hellenistic, especially late Hellenistic, times. Strabo's state- 
ment is confirmed by numerous documents attesting the abun- 
dance of olive-groves in the Fayiim in Roman times and their 
presence in other parts of Egypt. It should be noted, however, 
that according to Strabo Egyptian olive-oil was of very poor 
quality. 

We do not know to what extent the production and sale of 
Egyptian olive-oil were controlled by the government. Olive-oil 
was not dealt with in the law of Philadelphus regulating the pro- 
duction and saleof other vegetable oils. This does not mean that 
in his time the quantity of this oil produced was too small to 
require the government's attention. It is more probable that 
olive-oil was dealt with in special regulations. If my inter- 
pretation of theabove-mentioned letter of Apollonius is correct, 
some restrictions were imposed on the import of olive-oil into 
Alexandria from the country. Apollonius appears to have 
wished to attend in person to the formalities and payments 
connected with the import of a large consignment of native 
oil, which at that time may have been a novelty (the date of 
the letter is 257 B.c.). Whether olive-oil was subjected mutans 
mutandis to rules similar to those which governed other vege- 
table oils, there is no evidence to show. Its price was certainly 
not lower than that of vegetable oils as fixed in the vogos 
Лаки: what its price was, however, is completely unknown 
to us, the term €Aaior in the accounts being used for all the 
vegetable oils. The high tariff on imported olive-oil (50 per 
cent) was intended to protect all the native oils, including 
olive-oil. How long this protection lasted we cannot say, In 
the second century it was not so strict as in the third (Teb. 728). 

In any case, it is certain that an attempt was made by the 
first Ptolemies to provide the Greek population of Egypt with 
native olive-oil and thus to make Egypt, in this respect also, 
independent of foreign supplies.'** 
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the acclimatization of other foreign plants hitherto unknown 
or little cultivated in Egypt. This was done with the same 
object of meeting the demand of the Greeks for the vegetables 
and fruit to which they were accustomed, and of reducing 
imports, Various fruit-trees were planted on the Philadelphian 
estate of Apollonius with the same energy as vines and olive- 
trees: figs of the best foreign sorts,* quinces, pomegranates, 
early and late apples, apricots (?), and nuts. There are reasons 
for thinking that pistachio trees were first grown in Egypt 
about this time. Similar steps were taken as regards vegetables, 
We know, for example, that garlic was introduced, a root still 
much consumed by Greeks and Italians at the present day. 
Two sorts of garlic were cultivated on Apollonius’ estate, the 
famous kind from Tlos in Lycia and a kind that grew in one 
of the oases of Egypt. An attempt was made about the same 
time to improve the quality of cabbage grown in Egypt by 
importing seed from Rhodes.1!5: 

I may refer, moreover, to one of the documents in Zenon's 
correspondence, a letter from Apollonius to Zenon (P. Cairo 
беп. 59157) in which he recommends him to plant at least 
three hundred fir-trees all over the park (wapadecros) at Phila- 
delphia and round the vineyard and the olive-groves, adding, 
‘for the tree has a striking appearance and will be of service 
to the king’ (as C. C. Edgar translates), By ‘service to the king’ 
Apollonius has in mind the ultimate employment of the trees 
astimber. Inthesame park there were large plantations of roses, 
certainly not grown merely for decorative purposes.§ 

Live stock. The same policy of innovations may be ob- 
served in the rearing of live stock. Great attention was paid 
in particular to providing Egypt with wool of the highest 
quality. As I have already pointed out, Greeks wore almost 
exclusively woollen garments, and were accustomed in their 
own country to excellent cloth made of the finest qualities of 





* P. Cairo Zen. 59033. 

T P.S.I. 428. 85 and 433; cf. 332 and Lond: Inv. 2097, ll. 14 ff. 

| Diphilus of Siphnos (a contemporary of King Lysimachus) in Athen: ix. 
9, p. 369 [. 

3 P. Cairo Zen. 59269, 59735, and 59736, 23. 
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wool, The Ptolemies accordingly endeavoured to produce in 
Egypt wool equal to that of Greece, Asia Minor, and Arabia. 
The easiest way of doing this was to import foreign sheep and 
acclimatize them in Egypt. 

In this matter as in others Apollonius was of assistance to 
the king. He owned a very valuable and much admired flock 
of Milesian sheep, of which there is frequent mention.* A 
letter from Apollonius to Zenon and Panacestor of 254 В.С, 
(P. Cairo Zen. 59195) is of especial interest, Apollonius was 
sending a trained shepherd, Maron by name, to Philadelphia 
to take charge of the Milesian flock. Panacestor and Zenon 
were to hand over to him the sheep and sheepfold, and all 
the material (xarae xe»), and to place the shepherds and four 
apprentices under his orders. There was a good prospect of 
acclimatizing the Milesian skin-covered breed (фтобёфбере), 
for the marshy pastures of the Fayüm were not very different 
from those of the banks of the Maeander. 

Even more successful were the attempts to acclimatize 
Arabian sheep. Arabian sheep and Arab shepherds (P. Catro 
Zen. 50433, 22 8.) аге frequently referred to in Zenon's corre- 
spondence and elsewhere.t It may be noticed that in the great 
procession organized by Philadelphus and described by Cal- 
lixeinust Arabian, Ethiopian, and Euboean sheep were dis- 
played to the public, certainly as evidence of the great efforts 
that the king was making to supply the needs of his Greek 
subjects. 

It has been mentioned that pigs were used extensively for 
sacrifices. We know, moreover, that pork was a favourite 
dish of the Greeks when they treated themselves to the luxury 
of eating meat. It is accordingly not surprising to hear of 
Sicilian pigs in Egypt. They are mentioned in one of Zenon's 
accounts, relating to foodstuffs for various domestic animals.$ 
They may have been kept in the special pigsty built at Phila- 
delphia (P. Mich. Zen. 84). 


* P. Cairo Zen. 50142, 59195, 59430. 

f P. Catro Zen. 59430, cf. 59405, 59406, and perhaps 59404 ; P... 429. 17; 
377. 14; Hib. 36. 6. 11; Arabian wool, P, Cairo Zen, 59237, cf. P, Edg. 107. 

| Athem. v, p. 201 c. 

$ Р. Cairo Zen. 59710 and 59711. 
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The same accounts mention dogs, which were favourite 
animals of Zenon's; for he was an ardent hunter, resembling in 
this other Macedonians and Greeks," The dogs mentioned in 
the accounts, however, were probably sheep-dogs, not hunting- 
dogs, and, like Zenon's Indian hunting-dog, of an imported 
breed. 

Finally, I may mention the attention paid by the Ptolemies 
to horses, to the improvement of the breed of donkeys by 
importations Írom Syria, and to the increase of the number of 
camels, which were commonly employed, for instance in the 
dorea of Apollonius, as beasts of burden.§ In this connexion 
I am certainly of opinion that the animals, mostly domestic, 
given to Philadelphus by Tubias, the Transjordan sheikh, were 
intended, not as an addition to the king’s zoological garden, 
but as a contribution to the improvement of the breeds in 
Egypt." 

Grain. The second object—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION— 
was taken up seriously from the outset by the Macedonian 
conquerors of Egypt. Egypt had begun to export grain under 
the Persians, if not earlier. The Persians appear to have been 
the first to introduce into Egypt the cultivation of a better 
quality of wheat, the Median, alongside of the inferior wheat 
of the country. The experiment of Cleomenes, the satrap of 
Egypt in the time of Alexander, showed how great a profit 
might be derived from the grain trade by the masters of that 
fertile corn-land. In the days of the first Ptolemies grain, 
especially wheat, was in large and ever-increasing demand in 
Greece. At that time Italian and Sicilian grain rarely appeared 
on the Greek market, Before Alexander's day Thrace and 
South Russia were the chief sources of Greek supply, and so 
they remained in his time and in the lifetime of Lysimachus, 
whose wealth was probably derived in part from large exports 
of grain to Greece. But the supply of Thracian and south 
Kussian grain was not unlimited, and largely depended on 
good crops, which in their turn depended on a sufficient rain- 





* P. Ciro Zen. 50532. 

T P. Cairo Zen. 59075, cf. Athen. V, p. 201 b. 

+ Р. Сато Zen. 59075. 

§ P. Caíro Zen. 59143, 59207; P. Mich. Zen. 103, cl. B.G.U. 1351, 1353. 
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fall. Moreover, the invasion of the Balkan peninsula and 
South Russia by the Celts and of Scythia by the Sarmatians 
disorganized the Thracian and south Russian production and 
export of grain, All the other principal grain-producing coun- 
tries, Cyprus, Phoenicia, Cyrenaica, were in the hands of the 
Ptolemies. The Ptolemies consequently had an excellent appor- 
tunity of securing control of the Greek grain-market, and they 
did not fail to take advantage of it. In order to be in a position 
to place large quantities of grain on the Greek market, they had 
first to increase its production in Egypt and secondly to make 
a considerable change in the quality of the Egyptian produce, 

Increase of cultivated area. For the former purpose the 
Ptolemies not only reorganized the Egyptian agricultural sys- 
tem as described above, but took in addition certain other 
measures, To begin with, they increased the area of cultivated 
land in Egypt. Additional land was reclaimed by the exten- 
sion and improvement of irrigation, by the drainage of marsh 
lands, and by the careful irrigation of the sandy and stony 
borders of the desert. We know fairly well how these measures 
were applied in the Arsinoite nome. The correspondence of 
Cleon and Theodorus, the chief irrigation engineers in the 
Fayüm in the reigns of Philadelphus and Euergetes, vividly 
depicts the execution of the work there by the joint efforts 
and technical knowledge of Greeks and natives. The picture 
given by Cleon's correspondence is enlarged and filled in by 
numerous documents illustrating the progress and the various 
aspects of the improvements carried out on Apollonius' estate 
of 10,000 arouraz, partly by Cleon himself, partly by specialists 
in the service of theowner. And, finally, a thorough investiga- 
tion of the region of Caranis, one of the new cities of the 
Arsinoite nome, which has been carefully excavated by the 
Michigan expedition, by Miss G. Caton Thompson and Miss 
E. W. Gardner, has enabled us to see on a modern map the 
result of the measures taken by the first Ptolemies. In this 
investigation special attention has been paid to the irrigation 
system, which is proved to have been started in the reign of 
Philadelphus. 

This is not the place to describe the methods by which the 
improvements were carried out. The technical side must be 
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investigated by a specialist familiar both with modern practice 
and with the history of the science and technique of ancient 
times. For the economic history of the period it is important 
to point out that the work was done mainly with free labour 
by contractors paid by the government or by landholders who 
employed hired workmen. Compulsory labour appears to have 
played no important part in the execution of this great enter- 
prise, though there was some employment of criminals in 
custody (бдетршти«). 

The work was begun without delay. The Italian investiga- 
tion of the region around Tebtunis appears to have produced 
conclusive. evidence of an early settlement of cleruchs there, 
which means that the work in this region dates from the time 
of Soter. It was carried on there and in the Fayüm in general 
with the utmost vigour by Philadelphus, and was still proceed- 
ing under Euergetes I. 

We have no statistics that would enable us to form an exact 
idea of how much land was reclaimed in the Arsinoite nome 
under the early Ptolemies. But Apollonius' estate of 10,000 
arourae near Philadelphia gives an idea of the scale of reclama- 
tion. We must remember also that much land was assigned in 
the same region tocleruchs. It would therefore be wrongtoform 
a low estimate of the results achieved here by the first Ptole- 
mies: And Philadelphia did not stand alone. A glance at the 
map and at a list of the names of the various towns, villages, 
and hamlets of the Arsinoite nome will suffice to show the 
many new centres of life similar to Philadelphia founded in 
this part of Egypt in the third century. The settlements bear 
names of various types. Some of them are purely Greek, 
dynastic or religious, some are Egyptian. Almost all these 
settlements, however, even those with Egyptian names, were 
either new creations of the Ptolemies or became large and 
prosperous in consequence of the measures taken by them, 
We have examples in Philadelphia, Caranis, Tebtunis, and 
especially the capital of the nome, Crocodilopolis or Arsinoe. 
It should be observed, moreover, that many settlements with 
Egyptian names are homonyms of villages in Middle Egypt 
and the Delta. This suggests that they were inhabited by 
native emigrants from those villages. 
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Was the Arsinoite nome an exception? We have no direct 
information on this point, but it is reasonable to suppose that 
similar work was carried out in many places. There is no 
doubt, for instance, that the flourishing state of the region 
around Alexandria, with its famous Mareotic wine, was due 
in the main to the activity of the early Ptolemies. And the 
same was probably true of many other parts of the Delta. We 
should like to know more of the borderlands of the Delta, 
especially on the West.’ 

The Ptolemies applied the most recent devices, some of them 
the outcome of Greek scientific investigation, to the extension 
of the cultivated area. The question arises how far in the 
same period Egyptian agriculture benefited by similar techni- 
cal inventions. Our information on this point is meagre. There 
is hardly any literary evidence; the papyri occa ionally men- 
tion agricultural implements, but the references are not easy 
to interpret; and the agricultural implements themselves, 
though found in large numbers, have never, as I previously re- 
marked, been collected, described, and analysed from the 
technical and historical standpoint. For the early Ptolemaic 
period it is again Zenon's correspondence that furnishes the 
best information. 

Provision of iron. One of the greatest achievements of this 
period in respect of agriculture was the introduction of the 
‘iron age’. The supply of iron was scanty and it had been used 
only sporadically in Pharaonic Egypt, The Ptolemies were the 
first to supply Egypt with iron, most of it imported, in suffi- 
cient quantity to enable the people to use it extensively in 
their daily life. 

It is interesting to see how carefully the provision of iron 
was organized on Apollonius' estate at Philadelphia. A long 
account (P. Cairo Zen. 597322), supplemented by other docu- 
ments, details the daily issues of iron by the management to 
various members of the staff of the estate: those dealing with 
agriculture (including irrigation) and transport, with the build- 
ing and decoration of houses and other edifices, and with 
various crafts requiring iron instruments (e.g. barbers, P. 
Mich. Zen. 54). In the department of agriculture iron was 
used for making and repairing various implements and fitting 
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cutting edges into the blades of certain tools. Iron implements 
were extensively used at Philadelphia. Most of the agricultural 
implements that were made of wood in Pharaonic times now 
appear on Apollonius' estate as made partly or entirely of iron: 
ploughshares now have iron sheaths (ive); mattocks and 
shovels (оукафеа апд dpa) and probably hoes (бесеХХал), 
reaping-hooks of various forms for different purposes (бретаға 
and фема) have iron-edged Біздев; ахев (абіға, теХекек) 
are made of iron, and iron is extensively used for wagons, 
especially for the wheels. So extensive a use of iron in Egyp- 
tian agriculture was almost tantamount to a revolution. It is 
not surprising that Zenon should be so careful of his iron.*ss 

Mechanisms for irrigation. Next in importance were the 
improvements in the devices used for irrigating land beyond 
the reach of the Nile flood. During thousands of years Egypt 
had been content to water such land by hand (6:4 yeas) or by 
primitive shadufs («p\dwa), For some parcels of land this 
was the most economical method of irrigation, and it is still 
employed in Egypt. 

But many plots of otherwise valuable land could mot be 
irrigated in this way. Some better device, a more scientific 
mechanism, was needed. For the Greek science of mechanics, 
developed as it was in the fourth and third centuries B.C., it 
was aneasy task to construct a simple and efficient water-wheel 
by a combination of cog-wheel and endless rope. Thus the well- 
known sakiyeh and the similar machines of the region of the 
Euphrates and Orontes came into being and are still extensively 
used in Egypt and in Syria. In the Greek documents of Hel- 
lenistic and Roman Egypt the sakiyeh is called jx aan] or 
unyar) dvrhodera, Spyavoy, рлухалљког оруакор, It is first men- 
tioned in a papyrus of the second century в.с. (P. Cor. 5), then 
in one of 5 B.c. (B.G.U. 1120. 27), and frequently in documents 
of the Roman period. 

Less use was made of a pump based on the principle of the 
Archimedean screw, because it was less efficient for agricul- 
tural purposes. Diodorus (i. 34) states positively, and there 
are no serious grounds for doubting his statement, that the 
Delta was irrigated by means of such a special machine, 
‘which was invented by Archimedes of Syracuse and was called 
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because of its form "snail" (xoyMas)'. This contrivance appears 
to have come into common use in the Delta in Hellenistic times 
and is still employed in some parts of Middle Egypt. In the 
correspondence of Zenon neither the sakiyeh nor the KoxAlas is 
mentioned, but there is evidence of the latter in early Roman 
times, and it is represented in certain paintings and sculptures 
as used for irrigating gardens.'5¢ 

Sowing-plough. Other mechanical devices for making agri- 
cultural work easier and more efficient were used in Egypt in 
early Roman times: such was the sowing-plough, which had 
been known to the ancient world for centuries and was used 
extensively in Babylonia; and the norag, a threshing drag still 
in use in Egypt and elsewhere and called by the Romans 
plostellum punicum, The former implement is expressly men- 
tioned in documents of the Hellenistic period, The latter is 
probably referred to in a third-century document (B.G.U. 
1507) connected with what had formerly been the dorea of 
Apollonius, 157 

Oil- and wine-presses. It is to be regretted that we know so 
little of the oil- and wine-presses of the Ptolemaic period. From 
a fragmentary document (P.S. I. 624) we may infer that Zenon 
was well informed about the Progress made in viticulture in 
Hellenistic times. It is very likely that he used for his own 
information and for the instruction of his subordinates one of 
the many treatises then current on agriculture in general and 
viticulture in particular. If screw-presses of the new type, 
which were introduced into Italy in the early first century A.D., 
were known in Greece before they appeared in Italy, he 
certainly was aware of their existence and may have employed 
them. The problem of the date of the screw-press, however, 
is far from being settled. Pliny (N.H. xviii. 317) regards it as a 
new invention of his own time. On the other hand, Heron 
knew about presses of all types and describes them minutely. 
Unfortunately the date of Heron is disputed. If he belonged 
to Hellenistic times, the screw-press (not the ‘prelum and screw 
press that was well known all over the Hellenistic world) was 
familiar to the Greeks before it was introduced into I taly.158 
Water-mills. A problem related to those dealt with above 
is presented by the history of the water-mill for grinding 
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grain, Strabo (xii. 556) refers to a water-mill at Cabeira in 
Pontus in connexion with the palace built by the great Mithn- 
dates. This type of mill was well known in the early Roman 
Empire under its Greek name Aydraletes and is described by 
Vitruvius (x. 257) and Pliny (N.H. xviii. o7). Remains of 
water-mills have been found in some places—I may mention 
the ruins of one discovered in the Athenian agora, and the 
wooden mill-wheels found in Italy and elsewhere. Are we to 
ascribe the invention of the water-mill to the East, or to con- 
nect it with the progress of Greek technical science in the 
Hellenistic period? It is interesting to find that there appears 
to be no mention of water-mills in the papyri either of Hellen- 
istic or Roman times found in Egypt. Are we to explain this 
by the difficulty of using the Nile for the purpose of a water- 
mill? It is even more surprising, in view of the progress made 
by ancient technique in the matter of irrigation, not to find 
windmills used either in Egypt or in the other parts of the 
Hellenistic and Roman world."'* 

An increase in the agricultural productionof Egypt in general 
and in the production of grain in particular was the natural 
result of the innovations above described. We must un- 
doubtedly ascribe to the need for such an improvement, both 
in the quantity and the quality of the output, the technical 
progress of Egyptian agriculture in early Ptolemaic times. 

We must explain in the same way certain other agricultural 
improvements of a different character introduced by the Ptole- 
mies. One of Apollonius’ letters informs us that the king bade 
him adopt on his estate the system of two crops a year (P. 
Cairo Zen. 59155). The system was not new. It had been 
extensively used in various parts of the world—in Greece, in 
Syria, and in Arabia—and was probably not unknown or un- 
tried in Egypt. It is, however, characteristic of the reforming 
zeal of Philadelphus that he wanted to have it applied on the 
estate he had given to Apollonius.'*° 

Lastly, it was certainly due to the desire of the first Ptolemies 
to bring about a great increase in the exportation of grain that 
they changed the type of grain grown in Egypt.. In pre-Ptole- 
maic Egypt olyra (rice-wheat, trificum dicoccum) was cultivated 
in preference to wheat, for olyra was the staple food of the 
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population. But there was no demand for it in other countries: 
what was there required waswheat, and wheat of the best quality, 
capable of competing with that of South Russia, Thrace, and 
Asia Minor. By their planned system of agriculture the Ptole- 
mies found it easy to increase the production of wheat. At the 
same time they experimented with a view to improving the 
quality of Egyptian wheat, and tried many kinds of seed. We 
hear of Calyndian wheat, and we know that Sytian wheat was 
very popular in Egypt in the third century.16: 

In these endeavours they were successful. We have no 
statistics, but by careful interpretation of such data as we 
possess we are able to infer that in normal years Egypt was not 
only able to feed her population and their live stock, but also 
to export a large surplus, probably not less than ten million 
arlabae a year. 162 

The situation in regard to INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION was 
almost the same as in regard to agriculture. From time 
immemorial Egypt had produced various manufactured goods 
both for her own population and for export. In many branches 
of industry, such as papyrus, linen, glass, and faience, she had 
no rivals; and to these may be added articles made from the 
ivory, ebony, spices, &c., brouglit by caravan, which also 
were for a long time a speciality of Egypt. 

When the Ptolemies took over the country from the Per- 
sians they were faced with the same problems in respect of 


industry as of agriculture. New customers ; ppeared in Eeypt 
ho had their special requirements and would not be satisfied 


with the alien products of Egyptian industry: these were the 
immigrants, mostly Greeks or persons accustomed to the Greek 
mode of life. They would have been glad to buy goods imported 
from their own country, but the Ptolemies would not allow 
them to do this. I have already explained that one of the 
main objects of their policy was self-sufficiency. On the other 
hand, the purchasing power of foreign countries and the demand 
for Egyptian goods were steadily increasing. The Hellenistic 
market, however, was not easy to satisfy. It had its peculiar 
preferences, to which producers had to adapt themselves, It 
was evident, therefore, that in order to obtain a good return 
from Egyptian industry it was not sufficient to monopolize 
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some of its branches and to control production and sale in 
others. The output of many commodities had to be increased 
and its character adapted to the needs of customers who were 
Greeks or had Greek tastes and habits. A hellenization of 
Egyptian industry was required. 

We are even less well informed about the industry of Egypt 
than about its agriculture. The documents reveal its organiza- 
tion by the Ptolemies, as indicated above, but they are silent 
on the character of its products and its technical processes. For 
some branches of industry the archaeological material is abun- 
dant and will be described below. On one point, however, the 
evidence, especially that of the papyri, speaks with certainty: 
the Ptolemies did not neglect any of the ancient industries of 
Egypt. I have shown above how they developed the papyrus 
industry and with what excellent results. Of other branches 
of industry I shall speak presently, but I may say at once that 
it was the Ptolemies who practically introduced the woollen 
‘industry on a large scale into the country. 

The results achieved were remarkable. Egypt became self- 
sufficing in almost all branches of industry and was able to 
export in the third century some manufactured goods. I 
shall describe these results in the several industries so far as 
we know them from literary, documentary, and above all 
from archaeological evidence. The archaeological material 
assembled by me is no doubt incomplete and will, it is hoped, 
be soon supplemented by competent archaeologists. 

Pottery. I shall begin with pottery, the best-known branch 
of Egyptian industry, I have already explained how Alex- 
andria became in the late fourth and early third centuries one 
of the best markets for Athenian and South Itahan potters 
(see above, p. 160). The import of foreign pottery, of course, 
never entirely ceased. Imported ceramic goods are found in 
Alexandria from time to time throughout the Hellenistic 
period. But in the later part of this period imports were 
relatively rare. Very early in the third century Alexandrian 
potters began to compete with foreign importers. They started 
this competition by imitating the various Athenian and South 
Italian models. They soon went further and manufactured for 
the Alexandrian market new types of pottery, some of which 
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PLATE XLII 

t. Blue-glared falence bottle almost intact (the upp ere жаа ылы 
missing) adorned with six decorated zones or iriezes with figures and ornaments 
in bl Cm the neck ure seen, in metopes formed by clusters of pa’ 
stalks, human figures with pendent abdomens and heavy breasts, proba v da 
Nile god, The next zone containing figures shows birds (not aquatic) and fish, 
and between фен Bowed and traits The most interesting cone is the lower one, 
in which real and fantastic animals àre represented: a griffin facing à hare and to 
the left a goat with lowered horns, a lioness(?), a hyena(?). ғ perhaps an antelope, 
and finally a lion, which compietes the circle. The two friezes described above 
should be compare] with the fauna and fora of the mosaic of Palestrina (pl. 
xxxv) and with the animal friere of the paintings in the grave of Marissa 
ірі, күш). Н, о" 155, | have to thank Prof. L. Hull far a detailed description of 
the bottle which I have usod extensively above. Photograph supplied by the 
authorities of the Metropolitan Museum ol Art, New York, 

z. Blue-glarzed faience bottle of about the same shape as No. t, intact, with, 
mixed plastic and painted decoration. To the lormer belong. mS tess appliqué 
heads of Bes and a complete figure of the same god standi En idear 
and the mouth ; to tlie latter the decoration of the zones of MOLDE. 
a mixture of Greek and fun elements; note the curious griffins In metopes 
facing each other. E. Alezandrea ad Aegyptum, 1922, p. 271, fig. 181. 
Reproduced from a coloured drawing. 

ening Pega sing Sir of See eae суре with сораса in AE 
e l'egasus between two columns e figure of Pegasus is symbol = 

wais. There are similar vases with the same decoration in the Metropolitan 
pplied by the authorities of the Alexandria Museum. 

J-4. xii (19009), p. 402; il, Bull, Soc. Arch. Alex. xiv 
(N.S. ii, i, 3) (1913), різ. XV-XVI; F. Cumont, uli, Soc. Arch. dirz. xx (N.S. v. 3) 

E pp. 193 fl., nl. xxiv, cf. Ch. Picard, ibid. xxxii (N.S. x. 1), pp. 3 fi. 
Funeral amphora of the same Hadra type but with different decoration: 
polychrome on white ground. Garlands are painted above and a cuirass and 
edanian round shieki below, В. Pagenstecher, Gr-deg.. Sammi, E. vom 
PANE а {о 3), I aot. fg 3€ bg. $6, cf. 55 a-b. Photograph supplied Ъу the author- 


The two classes of пина Vases, most typical of Ptolemaic Egypt. 
illustrated on this plate (cf. pl xc), cannot be discussed here. See рр. 367 й. 
and n. 163. C£ below, Ch. VIII and C. W. Lunsingh Scheurieer, Griskichs 
Ceramisk, 1936, pp. 168 ff., figs. 161-2 (Faience], amd pp. 145 ft. (Hadra). It is 
interesting to see how the ancient faience ware of Egypt was adapted to the 
requirements of the new customers of the Egyptian potters. Most of the faience 
vases oí the types illustrated above belong to the third century a,c, As regards 
the Hadra vases they may be divided into two classes; the earlier, with designs 
mostly of ornamental and symbolical character in black on yellowish ground (late 
fourth and early third century m.c.), and the later, with polychrome decoration 
of more diversified character on white ground. The Hadra urns were used to hold 
the ashes of Greek residents in Aloxaniiria, chiefly soldiers of the Ptolemaic army, 
and of Gewpot (sacred envoys) who came to Alexandria from abroad, as we learn 
fram the inscriptions on the urns, which contain the names of the deceased and 
the dates of the burial, Hundreds of Hadra urns have been found in the Ptolemaic 
inis E a E A ае ee eee ge eae 

‘here Ptolemaic infivence was strong, and are now preserved in various museums 
of t, Europe, and America. They yield important information on the relig 
and He сі the Greek population of early Ptolemaic Egypt. No full collection of 
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were exported (especially to the Egyptian dominions and to 
Italy). I cannot enter into details, and some points are still 
controversial. But there is no doubt that Alexandrians buried 
the ashes of their dead in special painted Aydriae, known as 
Hadra vases, made in Alexandria, perhaps in partial imitation 
of certain kinds of Boeotian and Apulian pottery. It is like- 
wise probable that it was Alexandria that took up a special 
type of relief pottery, produced in continental Greece and 
„Кпоуп аѕ ‘Мерагіап bowls’, Egyptianized it, and contributed 
to its enormous success not only in Alexandria and Egypt in 
Жез. but also in almost all Greek centres outside Egypt. 
At must, however, be noted that very few Megarian bowls 
have been found in Alexandria or in other urban settlements 
in Egypt (for instance Canopus), especially specimens of early 
date, most of them being late and perhaps imported. The 
whole question of Megarian bowls needs careful investigation. 
The same is true of the portable ovens and incense-burners 
with rehef decoration. Their history is little known. They 
may have originated in South Italy, but may have been re- 
modelled in Alexandria and have spread from there over the 
whole Hellenistic world. In imitation of metal ware a special 
type of pottery widely distributed over the country, known as 
‘relief vases with light background’, was manufactured in the 
rural districts of Egypt for the use of the Greek and hellenized 
population, Finally, it was Alexandria that modified the 
ancient faience of Egypt (including beads and scarabs), adapted 
it to the Greek taste, and started a large and very successful 
production of it. A curious example of this pottery is seen in 
the typically Alexandrian oinochoai bearing the names of 
queens and kings (Arsinoe, wife of Philadelphus, Berenice 
wife of Euergetes I, and Philopator).!€? 

Glass. Glass had been from ancient times a speciality of 
Egyptian industry. The somewhat fossilized and old-fashioned 
craft received new life in the Hellenistic period. A new kind 
of glass vases, imperfectly known from some specimens found 
in South Russia in graves of the second and first centuries B.c., 
which were either cast in moulds and polished or hewn out of 
solid blocks of cast glass in imitation of metal ware (some of 
them mounted in bronze or in gold inset with precious stones), 
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may have been first made in Egypt, perhaps some time in the 
third or early second century, and later imitated in the East. 
The specimens of this type of glass found in Russia recall 
certain votive offerings in the temples of Delos. 

Various glass vases of somewhat different make—bowls, 
cups, and dishes, all with gold ornaments—are certainly of 
Alexandrian origin. The ornaments of these vessels are of thin 
gold pasted on a background of coloured or uncoloured glass, 
and sometimes covered with a layer of colourless transparent 
glass. The best bowls of this type are close reproductions of 
Megarian bowls or of their metal prototypes. Beautiful speci- 
mens of this style and technique have been found in Palestine 
and in South Italy. Some fine fragments, however, have been 
found in Egypt and testify to the Alexandrian origin of the 
class. All students now agree in assigning this type of glass 
vessels to the early and late Hellenistic period. They disappear 
from the market in the early Roman Empire, to reappear in 
large quantities in the late Roman Empire (fourth and follow- 
ing centuries after Christ).'65 It was probably the invention 
of blown glass that ousted the glass vases with gold ornaments ; 
they were replaced by painted glass vases.!66 

Along with the glass vases above described Egypt produced 
large quantities of glass ware of what is known as the millefiori 
technique, which had been a speciality of Egypt at least since 
the timeof the New Kingdom. Beads of this kind were exported 
as far as China and gave rise there to a local production of 
similar beads. Pieces of millefiori glass were commonly used as 
substitutes for precious stones in the manufacture of jewels. 
Square plaques of the same technique, mostly with floral 
ornaments, were made to adorn the walls and ceilings of public 
buildings and private houses, pieces of furniture, and other 
wooden articles, All these hellenized products of ancient 
Egyptian glass-craft had a very long life, and were in great 
demand throughout the Roman Empire in the first three cen- 
turies of its existence. But most of those found in ruins of 
cities and in tombs all over the civilized world are local, 
especially south Italian, imitations of the original Egyptian 
Ware 


All that we know of glass in Egypt we learn from some 
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1. Тһе beautiful glass amphora from Olbia is a unique 
‘Specimen of early Hellenistic glass (about 200 mc]. It is 
described in note 164. Photograph supplied by the author- 
ities of the Staatliche Museen, Berlin. 

2, 3. The gold glass bow! of the British Museum (one of 
two found at Canosa in Apulia) is one of the best specimens 
of early Alexandrian gold glass. И is mentioned in note 165. 
H. 0:140, diam. o-195. In shape and decoration it is similar 
to the contemporary Megarian and falence bowls, There is 
not the slightest dowbt that the bowl must be assigned to 
the third century Ec., and not to Roman times. Photograph 
and drawing supplied by the authorities of the British 
Museum. 

Published by O, M. Dalton, Areh. Journ. lvii (1901), p. 
247, по. 23, pl. v, cf. W. Deanna, Rev. EA. xavi fanaa, 
pp. 15 ff.; and P. Wuilleumier, Le Trésor de Tarente, 1939, 
р: 30, рі х, 5. 

4 Sherd (0-67 x; 008) of a bowl (diam. of the entire bowl 
0133). The bowl was decorated with a garland of vine in 
gold and berries in purple between two layers of glass. Bull. 
Mety. Mus. of Art, xx (1925), p. 183. On this sherd of the 
late (?) Hellenistic period, which attests the gradual transi- 
tion from gold glass to painted glass, see below, Ch. VI, n. 
198. Drawing supplied by the authorities of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 
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PLATE XLIV 


1. Gold glass dish found at Trasilico in Calabria. Ina trame of three 
rows of ornaments two hunting-scenes are represented, A Macedonian 
horseman, dressed in chiton and high shoes and crowned, riding a 
spirited horse, is aiming his long lance at à leopard which is moving 
away but i$ turning its head towards the rider ready to attack him. 
To the right a tree, in the air à flying bird, probably ап vagie (symbol of 
victory ?). Below, a crowned young boy seated near a tree on a tree- 
trunk(?) is shooting an arrow at two antelopes or garelles pursued by a 
dog (or perhaps a hare, in flight like the antelopes). The stvle and the 
composition of the two scenes are surprisingly similar to those of the 
painting in the Ptolemaic grave of Marissa (below, pL LVIII). There is 
little doubt that both were made by artists of Alexandria or trained in 
Alexandria. For bibliography n. 165. About zoo B.C.(?). Photograph 
‘supplied by Alinari. | 

z. The sherd from the Moscow Museum certainly belonged to a dish 
similar in shape to that described above, The ornaments are the same, 
ef. the preceding plate nos. 2; 4, and B. Pharmakovsky, Hull. Comm. 
Imp. Arch. xiii (1906), p. 18r, fig. 133 (sherd af a bowl or dish from 
Olbia in South Russia) Om the bottom of the dish is represented a 
Greco-Egyptian vaulted temple or aédicula, the flat vault supported by 
Papyrus-colummns. In the back wall the usual niche; before the niche an 
altar or thymialerion, Near the temple à column with the hgure of a 
hawk on the top, a base supporting the statue of a sphinx, a horned altar; 
and a tree, Cf. the little temple of the mosaic af Palestrina, above, pl. 
xxxwvitt. [havenodoubt that thesherd must beassipned to the Ptolema: 
period. I published this specimen of gold glass in my paper "Dis 
heilenistisch-rümische Architekturlandschaft, Row. Milf. хххі (1911), 
Pp. 63, fig. 38, cf. W. Weber, ' Ein Hermes-Tempel des Kaisers Marcus ', 
Sisb, Heidelb, AKad., Phil-hist. KL, 1510. 7. p- 27, fig. б. Cf. n, 165 
to this chapter. Drawing made from a photograph supplied by the 
authorities of the Moscow Museum. 
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literary texts and from archaeological finds, The papyri are 
silent on the subject. Even in the correspondence of Zenon 
there is no mention of glass. It is therefore probable that 1t was 
a luxury, very little used in Egypt. It was produced chiefly 
in Alexandria for export, as a kind of expensive curiosity. 
In Egypt itself rich people apparently preferred metal ware.!67 

Metal industry. The metal industry, especially the produc- 
tion of gold, silver, and bronze plate, had flourished in Pharaonic 
Egypt. There is not the slightest doubt that Hellenistic Egypt 
inherited and carried on the splendid traditions of these earlier 
times. There is much evidence of this, especially in the copious 
finds of gold and silver plate, cult utensils and jewels of the 
early third century B.C. made in Egypt. I may quote some 
examples without aiming at completeness. The richest of these, 
dated with precision by coins of Soter and of the early years of 
Philadelphus, was made in 1905 in the ruins of a temple at 
Toukh el Oarmous in the northern Delta. It consisted of a 
beautiful set of gold and silver plate, ritual objects and jewel- 
lery, of local make and of Greek, Egyptian, and Greco-Persian 
style. Similar, though earlier, is the find at Mendes,?* 

A little later than the find at Toukh el Qarmous are the 
interesting plaster casts made from metal vases and other 
metal objects found recently at Mit-Rahineh. The majority 
of them are rightly assigned to the third century B.c. They 
certainly belonged originally to large and well-furnished metal 
shops at Memphis. Many moulds and models (of plaster, clay, 
and stone) for various metal objects wereand still are frequently 
found in Egypt (I may mention for example the beautiful stone 
models for helmets of the third century B.C. discovered at 
Memphis). Thelargest number of those belonging tothe Helleni- 
stic period come from workshops of Memphis. Together with 
the plaster casts they are invaluable for students of ancient art 
and ancient technique. The abundant discoveries made at 
Memphis testify to the importance of this city as a centre of 
metal-ware production. Another important centre was Hermu- 
polis. The frequent finds of beautiful silver plate here (of late 
Hellenistic and early Roman times) attest the existence of a 
flourishing metal industry which probably began earlier than 
the late Hellenistic period.'? 
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The popularity of metal ware in Egypt in the period under 
review is further illustrated by various imitations of metal 
plate in clay. I may remind the reader of the above-men- 
tioned Megarian bowls and their faience counterparts with 
Greco-Egyptian vegetal decoration in relief (a mixture of 
acanthus and nymphaea leaves), They are certainly reproduc- 
tions in clay of metal vases of the same shape and decoration 
made in Egypt. Such metal bowls have occasionally been 
found in Egypt, and one of Egyptian make was excavated 
recently in Syria at Ras Shamra.'7 Casts of vases of similar 
shape and with similar ornamentation are among those found 
at Mit-Rahineh, and the same type of decoration may be 
observed on the silver lid of a pyxts from Tarentum and on 
several bowls from Civita Castellana, which probably belong 
to the third century B.c., and may be regarded as imported 
from Egypt. Several other types of pottery made in Egypt 
certainly go back to metal originals.!7! 

I may further draw attention to the fact that metal 
vases with mielo decoration of Hellenistic and Roman date, 
some of them partly adorned with Greco-Egyptian figures 
and designs, testify to the revival of this old Egyptian tech- 
nique in the Hellenistic period. This ware, like the other types 
of metal plate, was at least in the later period exported from 
Egypt. The best specimens have been found at Egyed in 
Hungary.!72 

Great interest attaches to some bronze models of toilet 
articles, mostly hairpins with elaborate tops in the form of 
figures or other ornaments, found recently at Galjub near 
Cairo, and now in the Pelizaeus Museum. These bronze models 
served as samples in the shop of a gold- and silversmith, and 
were reproduced in gold or silver as ordered by his customers. 
A business of this kind was carried on, for example, in the work- 
shop of Mystharion in Alexandria in early Roman times. 
The objects found at Galjub are assigned in the work describ- 
ing them to the second century B.c.!7? 

The importance and the influence of Alexandrian metal 
work in the Hellenistic period may be gathered from these 
few examples, Though specimens of Hellenistic silver and 
bronze plate, and of its later derivatives are not very numerous, 
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a careful analysis of them will certainly lead us to assign to 
Alexandria several types of them. 

We must not, however, exaggerate the part played by 
Alexandria. The time is past when all the products of Hellen- 
istic toreutic art were attributed e» bloc to that city. Etruria, 
Campania, Sicily, Tarentum, Corinth, Chalcis, Delos, and 
Athens were famous centres of metallurgy in the classical 
period, and there is no reason to suppose that all of them 
ceased working in Hellenistic times. Their traditions were 
taken over, not only by Alexandria, but also a little later by 
Pergamon, which was soon to enter into competition with its 
older rivals. In the East—in Babylonia, Assyria, Phoenicia, 
Armenia, and Iran—the toreutic art was as old and as fiourish- 
ing as in Egypt. There is no doubt that the gold and silver 
vases and other objects inlaid with precious stones which I 
have mentioned above (ch. IIT) were made also by artists who 
resided not only in Egypt, but also and perhaps chiefly in 
the Seleucid Empire, and that Seleucid Syria was another 
rival of Ptolemaic Alexandria in this field. In his famous 
pompe Antiochus IV displayed to the people of Antioch a 
profusion of gold and silver plate, most of it undoubtedly made 
within his empire, !7* 

Yet the evidence taken all together shows that the Alexan- 
drian production of gold, silver, and bronze plate was very 
large. Without doubt it amply covered the needs of the popu- 
lation of Egypt, and some of it was exported. To realize the 
number and the splendour of the pieces of gold and silver work 
in the possession of the Ptolemies, most of them, it must be 
supposed, of local workmanship, one should read Callixemus’ 
description of the pompe and banquet organized by Philadel- 
phus in the early days of his reign. Hundreds if not Т Бошай: 
of gold and silver vessels and other objects were displayed at 
these gorgeous functions. No less important than the descrip- 
tion of Callixeinus is the account which Ps,-Aristeas gives of the 
gifts of expensive plate that Philadelphus presented to the 
temple of Jerusalem. Like so many things in this letter, the 
description is based on observations, though probably no such 
gift was ever sent to Jerusalém. 

Textile industry. We know very little of the products of 
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the textile industry in Hellenistic Egypt. No woollen or linen 
materials of any artistic value have hitherto been found in 
Egyptian graves of the Hellenistic period. The famous ‘Coptic’ 
stuffs found in such quantities in Egypt are all of a much later 
date, although in technique and decoration they may go back 
to Hellenistic times. But numerous papyri which speak of the 
textile industry in Egypt, especially a large group of early 
Ptolemaic documents, bear eloquent testimony to its flourish- 
ing condition at that time. Linen fabrics, under the control 





painting representing a rug, Cairo Museum, 
and supervision of the government, were produced in large 
quantities and of fine quality: fine byssos, garments embroidered 
or with inwoven ornaments, and all sorts of plain materials 
are frequently mentioned in the papyri. Large quantities of 
linen tissues and garments were made to the order and for the 
use of the king. Since flax was scarce in the other parts of the 
Greek world and Egypt was famous for its linen, there is no 
doubt that part of the linen goods in the king’s possession was 
sold to foreign merchants. The remainder and all that was 
made by the weavers on their own account supplied the home 
demand. The manufacture of woollens was not a speciality 
of Egypt in ancient times, for the Egyptians as a rule used 
linen materials, In the Ptolemaic period, as I have stated 
above, efforts were made to start a woollen industry on a 
large scale under the supervision and with the protection of 
the government. I mentioned that Milesian, Euboean, and 
Arabian sheep were imported and bred in Egypt. This was 
done without doubt to provide the industry with better raw 
material than the wool of Egyptian sheep. Egyptian wool was 
protected by compensatory tarifis against the competition of 
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PLATE XLV 


1. One of the plaster casts found at Mit-Rahineh (Memphis), taken from an 
emblema ol à patera or dish, probably in silver, In the centre, bust of Athena in 
front view wearing a Corinthian helmet with three crests; the bust is surrounded 
by two circles, the first showing palmettes and lotus buds, the other à row of 
ducks Happing their wings. From this cast Herr Blume, n goldsmith of Hildesheim, 
has made à reproduction in silver and restored the whale of the patera with the 
heip of another ancient plaster cast from Mit-Rahineh taken from handles of a 
similar patera ([Pelizaens-Museum, inv. trao). Diani o5. O. Rubensohn, 
Hellenistisches Silbergerdt im antium Gipsabgüssen, 1911, pp. 13 f£, nos, 1 and 1a; 
(. Roeder ami A. Ippel, Dje Denfnidler des. Pelitaeur- Museums ти Hildesheim, 
191, p. 140, rio. 1169, figs. 51 (theancient plaster cast) and 52 (modern restoration), 
cl. n. 169 to this chapter and description of pl. xvi. Stylistic considerations and 
several casts showing portraits of varigus members of the ruling house (Inv. nos. 
I9, 1120, 1121, 1147) beginning with Soter (Die Denhmdler, &c,, р. 143, figu. 
55—ancieut cast, and 57—modern reproduction in metal, ef. the description of 
pl. r1) make it certain that the majority of the casts must be assigned to the early 
Prtolemaic period. Note the mixture of Greek and native motifs (the flapping 
ducks) in the omamentation of the dish. Photograph supplied by the authorities 

2. 3. Silver arrmilets said to be from Balamun (Diespolis Inferior) in the Delta. 
One has the form of coiling snakes, and the other (one of a pair) consists of wire 
wound in a serpentine design ending in snake and uraeus heads and adorned 
with many tings Unpublished, Not dated. but probably late Hellenistic. The 
snake bracelets are common in Greek art. The peculiar shape anil ornamentation 
of the second bracelet finds parallels both in Mesopotamia and in Egypt (and 
also in early Celtic art); see for Egypt B. Segall, Museum Benahi, Katalog der. 
Goldschmied- Arbeiten, 1938, no. 180, pl. 39, pp. 118 fi. Cf., for Ptolemaic toreutics 
im general, the interesting Ptolemaic silver bottle recently acquired by the MALA.: 
A- Laning; Guli. Meir. Mus, xxxix, 1938, pp. 199 4. Photographs supplied by 
the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum of Art; New York. 

A few words may be added on the finds of Mit-Rahinéh in general. The many 
plaster casts and stone models of helmets (see pl, xv), now for the most part 
in the Pelizaeus-Museum, but same distributed among other museums [for 
example the Allard Pierson Museum in Amsterdam and the Museum of Alexan- 
dria}, were found "in a continuous set of houses af the type of storehouses in the 
ruins of Memphis’, in all probability houses of the goldsmiths’ quarter of the city 
(we know that in Roman times—and probably earlier also —craftsmen ol various 
kinds lived close to each other in special streets and wards of the Egyptian cities, 
see the works quoted in Ch. VITI, n, 25). The large number of these houses and 
of the models found in them shows the importance of metal Industry in the life of 
Memphis anid probably of the rest of Ex ‘pt in the Ptolemaic period, and gives 
some idea of the extent of the production of Alexandria. All sorts of metal objecta 
were made at Memphis: plate, jewels, mirrors, weapons, horse trappings, &c. The 
plaster casts (some of them were hung on the walls af the shops! were probably 
taken from metal originals, both old and new, and served as models for the 
craftsmen and os specimens for the customers. 
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PLATE XLVI 


t, An excellent idea of the achievements àf the textile industry of Ptolemaic 
times in Egypt may be derived from the carved and painted funeral couches 
commonly found in many hypogaea of the various necropoleis of period. 
at Alexandria. They have been recently studied in the light of parallel material 
from other parts of the Hellenistic world by А. Adriani, Annuaire du Musst 
Gréco-Romain (1933-4 and 1934-5], 'La nécropole de Moustafa Pacha", 1996, 
pp. ror ft. I give here a brief description of two af them, both in the recently 
discovered graves of Mustafa Pasha, one more elaborate, the other plainer but 
elegant. For all details the reader is referred to the description and study by 
A. Adriani. Lam not concerned withithe form and ornamentation of the wooden 
couches reproduced in the graves, marvels of the carpenter s craft, inlaid with 
metals, ivory, and precious wood (for which ses the references in A. Adriani, 
Joc, clt., p, 1of, n. 2): 1 confine myself to the pillows, mattresses, and hangings, 
In grave no. 2 (Adriani, loc. cit., pl. D, in colour) there are three pillows at 
each end of the couch, a thick stiff mattress, and a rich hanging. The stuffs 
need for the pillows and the mattress are of purple colour with broad yellow 
and narrow blue stripes. On some sections of the mattress figures of women 
are imwoven, presumably in gold. Even more refined is the hanging, with its 
blue centre and red borders adorned with tassels und inwoven goklen orna- 
ments and figures. Similar is the couch in grave no. 3 (bere reproduced; 
Adriani, loc. cit., pl xxxm) with its two pillows at each end, a fine mattress, 
and « hanging without tassels but with a set of human figures inwoven in its 
lower border, probably representing a mythological subject. Cf. pp. 376 ff. 
and nn. 177 and 179; and on the mosales reproducing rugs, ihid. and n. 178: 
2. Section of the rug painted on the barrel-vault of the grave-chamber of 
the Kurgan Vassyurinskaja Gora in the Taman peninsula (South Russia). 
The centre of the rug is blue, the border with its tassels on the outer side and 
fringes on the inner side is of deep red colour. The grave must be assigned to 
the end of the fourth century d.c. Note the far-reaching similarities of this 
painted mg and its purely textile ornamentation with the Alexandrian, 
Delian, and Pergamene mosaics of the Hellenistic period (pls, XXXv, LXXIV, 
and ixxxix) and with the hangings of the couches described above. Repro- 
duced in colour and discussed at length by myself, Ancient decorative Painting 
in the South of Russia, tor4, pp. 30 f. and pl. Xv; cf. my brief remarks in 
J HLS, xxxix (1919), p. 148. 
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foreign wool. There is evidence that there were workshops for 
the manufacture of woollen cloth on the estate of Apollonius, 
and that these were regarded as an innovation. All this was 
done in order to provide the Greek population of Egypt with 
woollen materials without recourse to importation, and it is 
certain that Egyptian woollen fabrics very soon found custo- 
mers in foreign countries,!75 

Since both linen and woollen fabrics were intended partly 
for export, partly for the use of the Greek popnlation of the 
country, the Egyptian weavers had to change their style of 
production and to adapt themselves to the new requirements, 
This they did with great success, witness the mattresses, 
pillows, and rugs that are often represented on funeral couches 
in Alexandrian painted tombs of the third and second centuries 
B.C., and on the lids of wooden sarcophagi of the same period. 
The ornaments and patterns in these representations are Greek, 
not Egyptian, and their originals were certainly not imported 
from abroad. We find likewise Greek style and Greek orna- 
ments in certain èarly floor mosaics of Alexandria, which 
certainly reproduced woollen rugs.'7* And finally Callixeinus’ 
description of the banqueting tent of Philadelphus and of the 
floating villa of Philopator, which were both of them gorgeously 
decorated with coloured and ornamental rugs, testifies to the 
Greek character of the rugs and to their local manufacture 
(though some rugs—no doubt by way of contrast—are de- 
scribed as Persian and Phoenician).!7? 

Sculpture, With the products of industry and theapplied arts 
may be classed those of sculpture, particularly decorative and 
sepulchral sculpture (grave sfelae and statues). Here again the 
earliest products were made of Attic marble by Athenian 
artists, either at Athens or more probably at Alexandria, but at 
a very early date local sculptors created their own (purely 
Greek) style and supplied the needs of the Greek population 
of Alexandria and the ‘country’ (yeipa). The Alexandrian 
school of sculptors excelled particularly in portrait sculpture. 
Alongside of them native artists continued to produce for their 
temples, shrines, and tombs in their old-fashioned style. In 
some few cases, however, a mixture of the two styles may be 
поПсед 180 
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6. COMMERCE, COINAGE, AND BANKING 
The skiliul commercial policy of the first Ptolemies, by 
which they systematically developed Egypt's trade relations, 
contributed to their great success in reorganizing Egyptian 
agriculture and industry, and added to their wealth, Their 
trade policy was dictated by considerations similar to those 
which directed their internal policy, their principal object 
being to strengthen and consolidate their position in Egypt 
and to acquire hegemony, or at least as great an influence as 
possible, in the civilized world. I need hardly repeat that the 
basis of Ptolemaic strength and influence was their economic 
prosperity, which enabled them to maintain a strong and well- 
organized army and navy, and to carry on a successful foreign 
policy. This last rested to a large extent on subsidies in money 
and grain granted to their supporters in the Mediterranean 
world.!®! 
TRADE WITH THE DOMINIONS 
Egypt was a very rich country, and the Ptolemies by their 
efforts made her almost self-sufficing. But her self-sufficiency 
was not complete. I have already pointed out that Egypt was 
v poor in respect of certain fundamental needs of the army and 
navy—metals, horses and elephants, and good timber. The 
« four basic metals—iron, copper, silver, and gold—had to be 
imported, at least in part. By their foreign policy, though this 
was not directed exclusively by economic considerations, the 
Ptolemies succeeded in satisfying some of their requirements. 
These were supplied by their most important foreign domi- 
nions and dependencies: Cyprus furnished copper ; Syria, Cilicia, 
Lycia, and again Cyprus, furnished timber and some silver ; 
Cyrenaica, horses; Nubia, a certain quantity of gold ; Meroe, 
some iron (inferior in quality) and gold, the latter imported 
probably from Abyssinia; while eastern Africa, especially 
Somaliland, supplied elephants. A few words may be said 
first of all with regard to Nubia, Meroe; and Central Africa. 
Gold. Gold was mined for Egypt in two regions: in the 
Nubian desert south of Egypt, and in the Eastern desert be- 
tween the roads which led from Coptos and Apollinopolis to 
Berenice on the Red Sea, The Nubian mines are known to us 
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from a wonderful description of them by Agatharchides in 
the second century B.c.* They were situated east of Dakke 
in Wadi Alaki. The discovery of some inscriptions in this 
place, and references to it in Egyptian texts, show that the 
Nubian mines had been worked for a very long time before 
they came into the hands of the Ptolemies. The description of 
Agatharchides, on the other hand, shows the difficulties under 
which the exploitation of these mines was carried on in the 
waterless and torrid desert. The conditions were appalling 
and indeed fatal to the miners—criminals and prisoners of 
war. The problem of labour for these mines was evidently one 
of great difficulty. Moreover, they lay practically outside Egypt 
and their retention called for a considerable military effort 
on the part of the Ptolemies. It was not only labour that was 
required: a strong detachment of soldiers was needed to maintain 
disciplineamong the minersand guard the mines from attack by 
robbers and enemies. How rich the mines were is hard to sav. 
As they had been worked for hundreds of years, their yield, 
even with a somewhat more advanced technique, cannot have 
been very great. The interest, however, shown in them by 
Agatharchides and the great efforts made by the Ptolemies to 
keep them working show that they were the most important 
gold mines under Ptolermaic control. It is highly probable there- 
fore that the mines of the Egyptian eastern desert, known from 
modern archaeological exploration, those of Barramija, Dun- 
kash, and Fawakhir, were not of very great importance. Hence 
I very much doubt whether the yield of the gold mines con- 
trolled by the Ptolemies covered their requirements in gold. 
The balance had to be supplied from other sources; 

It was not merely the necessity of protecting the gold mines 
that led the early Ptolemies to strive to retain Nubia and 
to extend their influence to Meroe. They probably had impor- 
tant commercial interests in Meroe: archaeological explora- 
tion has shown that some iron was mined there and that the 
Meroites had some gold (imported from Abyssinia ?), They can 
hardly have used it all locally. Part of it was probably exported 
to Egypt, though we have no direct information on this point, 

* Agath, De mar. Er., Phot. 23-9, and Diod. 23-9 (G.G. M. I, pp. 122 fí.), 
cf. Diod. IIT, 12-17. 
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Other merchandise may have come to Egypt through Meroe 
from Central Africa: ivory, ostrich feathers, ostrich eggs, and © 
some slaves. 

In the light of these considerations we may better under- 
stand the relations of the two first Ptolemies with Nubia and 
Meroe. The first information about Meroe was obtained for 
Soter, or for Philadelphus in the early years of his reign, by 
Philon.* Thereafter Philadelphus first intimidated the Nubians 
by marching into their territory and established his rule over 
their gold mines, and he subsequently kept Meroe under close 
observation by a succession of expeditions which went to Meroe 
and beyond. These expeditions and similar explorations by 
hunting parties§ were certainly not carried out for purely 
scientific ends. Their object was doubtless at the same time 
commercial and diplomatic, and they kept Meroe open to 
Ptolemaic influence. The main purposes, in my opinion, of 
these relations with Meroe, besides the protection of Egypt's 
southern frontier, were to safeguard the gold mines of Nubia, 
to reserve the Meroitic supply of iron and gold for Egypt, and 
to protect the hunting parties that visited the country regu- 
larly under Philadelphus.'*: 

Elephants. No less valuable to the Ptolemies than the 
gold and iron of Nubia were the elephants of eastern Africa. 
It must be remembered that the use of elephants was the 
culmination of military technique. The rivals of the Ptolemies, 
Seleucus and his descendants, had them in abundance and of 
the highest quality, obtaining them from India. The Ptolemies 
could not submit to remain inferior in this respect. The repu- 
tation of war-elephants among military experts of the day 
was very high and had not been diminished by their failure in 
Pyrrhus’ expedition, for their sensational success when used 
against the Celts had compensated for their failure in Italy. 
We have evidence of this in the confidence shown in these 
animals by so great a general as Hannibal, Now elephants were 
numerous in Africa, and there appeared to be no reason why 
expert trainers imported from India should not tame and 
train the fierce beasts of Africa. Such were probably the 

* Plin. N.H. xxxvii. 108. f Diod. 1 37. 5. 

t Pln. M.H. vi. 183. § Agath, De mar. Er. ; Diod. 78. 
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considerations that led Philadelphus to undertake the forma- 


tion of a contingent of African elephants. 


It would be out of place to repeat here the story of his 
venture. It is enough to say that he carefully explored the 
west coast of the Red Sea and the coast of Somaliland and 
established a number of stations for hunting elephants, of 
harbours for shipping them, and of other harbours where they 
could be landed in Egyptian territory. The two chief harbours 
on the Egyptian coast were Philotera and Berenice, which 
were connected with the Nile by caravan roads; these were 
well organized, well guarded, and well supplied with water. 
They have been carefully explored by modern travellers and 
a recently discovered document illustrates the movement of 
the caravans along these roads and their organization in the 


sine of Philopator. The caravans consisted of heavy carts 


ip among other things official correspondence with the 
chiefs of the elephant-hunting expeditions. To the two har- 
_bours mentioned above a third, Myos Hormos, farther north, 
“was soon added. The elephants, when they reached Egypt, 
^ were kept, fed, and trained in special parks.'® 

Grain, &c. Besides some gold and silver, some iron, a large 
supply of copper, horses, and elephants, the Ptolemies could 
rely upon their dominions for an abundant supply of grain 
in case of a shortage in Egypt itself: import of grain from 
Syria and Cyprus is mentioned in the decree of Canopus. We 
know the fertility of the soil of Syria, Cyprus, and Cyrenaica. 
In addition Syria produced wine and olive-oil of a high 
quality, and Lycia and Caria (especially Cnidus) could supply 
wine and excellent honey, besides other commodities of less 
importance. 

How the trade with the dominions was organized is very 
little known. Our only source of information—the correspon- 
dence of Zenon—relates to Syria and Palestine only, with 
some side-lights on Asia Minor and Rhodes. Of Cyrenaica and 
Cyprus we know practically nothing. So far as the evidence 
goes, we may assume that the trade was in the hands of private 
merchants. Export of merchandise from Palestine and Syria 
was in general apparently free, although there were naturally 
some restrictions, Export duties were in all probability levied, 
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and for some objects of export, for instance slaves, a special 
export licence was required. 

There are, however, some vital points on which we have no 
information. The first is by what means the Ptolemies secured 
for themselves the exclusive or preferential import from their 
provinces of certain essential commodities, such as metals, 
timber, pitch and tar, horses and the like, and grain when 
needed. We may assume that corn came from the royal land, 
and that the mines and forests in the dominions were their 
property and were exploited by them directly. We may think 
that they had large horse-studs in Cyrenaica. But this is no 
more than a guess. 

As regards other merchandise, the merchants of the domi- 
nions had probably a free hand in their relations with foreign 
countries. But as regards Egypt they were certainly subject 
to many restrictions of various kinds. Egypt with its peculiar 
economic system, with its numerous monopolies of all sorts 
designed to enforce the consumption of home-produced goods, 
could not be allowed to maintain free trade relations even 
with the dominions of the Ptolemies. The Ptolemies fenced 
themselves off effectively from their own dominions by cus- 
toms barriers. From the vópos ékaws and from some docu- 
ments of Zenon's correspondence we know well how the import 
of olive-oil from Syria to Alexandria and Pelusium was sub- 
jected to high customs duties and other taxes, with the object 
apparently of safeguarding the interests of the oil monopoly of 
the Ptolemies. Without entering into details which have been 
carefully studied by myself and others and which strikingly 
illustrate the policy of the Ptolemies in this respect, I must 
point out that in the matter of customs duties distinctions 
were made between the products of the Ptolemaic dominions 
and those of foreign cities and kingdoms. Thus in the oil law of 
Philadelphus'Syrian' and ' foreign ' oil (Zvpov and ferunov Nato) 
are distinguished (R.L. 52, 25 ff.). But our information on this 
point is very vague. We do not know exactly what is meant by 
Eevixdy as opposed to Svpoy, One thing is very probable. The 
Ptolemies discouraged their subjects from buying goods from 
the dominions in order to assure a steady and undisturbed 
market forthe goods that they themselves produced in Egypt." 
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" Arabia, and India, and not less so with the Aegean Sea and the 
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FOREIGN TRADE 

What I have said of the exchange of goods between Egypt 
and the foreign dominions of the Ptolemies shows that with 
the help of the dominions they were, as regards all vital com- 
modities, almost independent of foreign imports. There re- 
mained, however, some urgent requirements which could 
not be supplied by imports from the provinces. The supply of 
gold was probably not sufficient for the needs of the Ptolemies, 
they had little silver within their empire, no tin, and hardly 
any iron. These commodities had to be imported from abroad 
and in large quantities. Silver and gold were required for the 
Ptolemaic coinage and for payments which the kings had to 
make in Egypt and abroad, and without large quantities of : 
tin and iron the needs of the army and of agriculture and 
industry in Egypt and the empire could not be supplied. This, 
together with the natural desire of the Ptolemies to have at 
their disposal a large reserve, accounts for their efforts to 
develop their commercial relations with foreign countries. 

Egypt had commercial relations with foreign countries in 
three directions: on an important scale with eastern Africa, 


Euxine; while, thirdly, her trade with the West and North- 
west was gaining steadily in volume. 

The South and East. Her trade relations with the South and 
East were of a peculiar character. She needed southern mer- 
chandise, it is true, for consumption within her own territory, in 
her temples, in the king's household, and among the population 
at large. But the Ptolemies desired to attract goods from the 
South mainly for the purpose of re-export to the North-east 
and North-west, partly as merchandise in simple transit, partly 
in the form of manufactured articles produced in the work- 
shops of Alexandria and Egypt in general. The imports from 
the South that the Ptolemies encouraged were, as is well 
known, of a very special character: from Trogodytike and 
Somaliland ivory, myrrh, frankincense, and cinnamon: from 
Arabia the same (with the exception of ivory) and in addition 
nard and balsam, pearls, coral, and gold N Finally India supplied 
Egypt with ivory, tortoise-shell, pearls, pigments and dyes 
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ostum, malabathron, some rare woods, various medicinal 
substances, and cotton and silk. 

How to attract these goods to Egypt was a problem of some 
difficulty, There were two routes by which African, Arabian, 
and Indian goods were conveyed thither. One—not very exten- 
sively used before the time of the Ptolemies—was the sea route 
along the coasts of Arabia or Africa respectively and up the 
Red Sea to the Heroonpolite or to the Aelanitic Gulf. The other 
was the ancient land route from south Arabia along the western 
coast of Arabia to the country of the Nabataeans and Petra, 
and thence to Gaza or across the Sinai peninsula to Egypt. 

The second route was much more important than the first. 
In Persian times it was controlled by the Nabataeans, a strong, 
thrifty, and well-organized Arab tribe. So long as the Ptole- 
mies were not in firm possession of Palestine and Phoenicia, 
they were dependent on the Nabataeans for their supply of 
caravan goods. The Nabataeans could direct these, according 
to their wish and profit, either to Egypt or to some place which 
was beyond the reach of the Ptolemies. It should be noted 
that they were also in possession of the Aelanitic Gulf and were 
daring pirates as well as traders. As soon, however, as the 
Ptolemies had firmly established themselves in Palestine and 
Phoenicia, the Nabataeans were at their mercy and had to 
submit, Philadelphus showed them his strength by sending 
a naval expedition against them and by founding (probably, 
the point is disputed) a military and naval station called 
Berenice in their own Aelanitic Gulf. 

In order, however, to have a completely free hand in dealing 
with the Nabataeans, Philadelphus explored and developed 
the Red Sea route described above and tried by making it safe 
to recommend it to the merchants. It was in order to make it 
safe that the naval expedition was sent against the Nabataeans, 
and that Berenice was founded on the Aclanitic gulf; that the 
western shore of Arabia was explored by Ariston for Philadel- 
phus, and perhaps that a Greek harbour city—Ampelone—was 
founded opposite the great trading centre—El-Ela by name— 
first of the Minaeans and then of the Lihyanites. In particular 
it was for this same purpose that the harbours and desert 
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roads constructed for the importation of elephants were adapted 
| to commercial purposes also. The crown was set on this 
patient and expensive work by the restoration about 275 B.C. 
of the ancient Egyptian and Persian canal connecting the 
leroonpolite gulf with the Nile. The Ptolemaic Suez received 
the name of the great consort of Philadelphus, Arsinoe. 

For a time the new route was certainly used. I have already 
mentioned the Minaean funeral inscription from the Fayüm, 
probably of the reign of Philadelphus, which tells the story of 
a Minaean merchant who at the same time was priest of an 
Egyptian temple and imported myrrh and calamus for the 
temple in his own ship in exchange for byssos. Another inscrip- 
tion from Redesiyeh in south Egypt was dedicated by a Greek 
named Zenodotus, son of Glaucus, who returned safel y to 
Egypt from the land of the Sabaeans. By the same sea route 
embassies were exchanged between the great Asoka of India 
and Philadelphus. 

And yet in early Ptolemaic times this route appears never to 
have become very popular withthe Greek and Arabianmerchants. 
The Red Sea is treacherous and inhospitable and was very little 
known, while the land route, though expensive, was well organ- 
ized by powerful Arab tribes both in the South (Minaeans and 
Sabaeans) and in the North (Lihyanites and Nabataeans). It 
led to ancient commercial cities in Palestine and Phoenicia, 
which had established trade connexions and were accustomed 
to deal with the complicated business of the caravan trade. 

It is therefore not surprising that Philadelphus adopted a 
peaceful policy towards the Nabataeans in place of his former 
hostility and found a way of regulating satisfactorily his rela- 
tions with the Phoenician cities as regards Arabian and Indian 
merchandise. The results were excellent. Zenon's correspon- 
dence repeatedly refers to caravan goods bought in Palestine, 
and occasionally to dealings with the Nabataeans. Moreover, 
it seems to have been an accepted fact among the contempo- 
raries of Philadelphus that the Ptolemies derived an enormous 
revenue in gold from the Arabian caravan trade with the help 
of Phoenician cities, *185 

" Agath. De Mar. Er. 162, probably borrowing from the treatise of 
Ariston, who lias been mentioned above. 
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While thus the Arabian trade very soon resumed its tradi- 
tional character Philadelphus certainly succeeded in diverting 
all the African trade to his new commercial and hunting 
stations. It is a very interesting suggestion made by W. W. 
Tarn that the reason why the price of ivory fell on the Delian 
market between 264 and 250 was that Philadelphus, in compe- 
tition with the king of Syria, offered for sale large quantities of 
African ivory.!95 - 

We have no precise knowledge of the treatment applied to 
the goods imported into Palestine and Phoenicia and thence 
into Egypt, or to those which were imported directly into 
Egypt from Arabia and Africa. Trade in Arabian and Indian 
goods in Palestine and Phoenicia appears to have been free. 
I have referred to the dealings of Zenon and other agents of 
Apollonius in these goods in Palestine and Phoenicia. Of 
course the goods paid customs duties on entering the territory 
of Palestine and Syria and probably also on leaving it for 
export to Egypt. No information is available on the relations 
between the Syrian and Palestinian merchants in Arabian and 
Indian goods and foreign states (including perhaps the other 
dominions of the Ptolemies). We may think that such direct 
trade was not tolerated and that all the Indian and Arabian 
goods were supposed to pass through Alexandria before reaching 
the foreign markets. A new set of customs and harbour duties 
was paid on the Arabian and Indian goods when they came 
from Syria and Palestine to the harbours or to the land-frontier 
of Egypt. 

As soon as the merchandise of India, Arabia, and Africa 
reached the soil of Egypt it had to be delivered to the crown 
at prices fixed by a special tariff. How the goods thus pur- 
chased were afterwards dealt with, we do not know exactly. 
Our evidence is meagre and ambiguous. Part of them went 
apparently to the royal storehouses m Alexandria and to the 
royal workshops. Irom the storehouses the merchandise was 
exported, while in the workshops it was transformed into 
scents, ointments, perfumes, medicines, and so forth. We may 
suppose that another part was delivered to the temples. The 
rest may have been reserved for private manufacturers and 
dealers. In any case there was no free trade in these goods. 
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1. Small necklace or pectoral of gold inlaid with precious stones, of Egyptian 
type and workmanship. Made probably for a statuette of a god or goddess. 
Photograph sopplied by the authorities of the Cairo Museum. 

2. Two gold bracelets, one with ends shaped as foreparts of sphinxes with wings 
of Oriental type but coiffure of the Ptolemaic fashion, and the other with a clasp in 
the farm of à knot with a hovering Eros in the hollow of the knot and wavy 
tendrils overhead. Photograph supplied by the authorities of the Cairo Museum. 


3. Beautiful silver drinking-horn of Greco-Iranian workmanship, with the 
protome of a winged eagle-griffin. Here reproduced, after thorough cleaning by 
Mr. P, André of Paris, from a photograph supplied by Prof. A. Adriani, 

4- Silver bowl similar in shape to the Megarian bowls, tnit of pare Egyptian style 
and workmanship. Photograph supplied by the authorities óf the Cairo Museum. 

The find of Tonkh ef Qarmous (probably the treasure of a temple which may 
have been the place of worship of a detachment of the Ptoletiaic army encamped 
on the eastern border óf the desert) has never been thoroughly cleaned and pub- 
lished and studied in ita entirety. Some pieces have been reproduced and illus- 
trated by C. C. Edgar, Le Musée Égyptien, il (1907), pp. 57 ff. The find —exuctly 
dated by a set of coins of the time of Soter found with the other objects, but 
never published (see p. 374 and n. 168)—is an excellent illustration of the social 
and cultural aspect of early Hellenistic Egypt. Products of Egyptian toreutic 
art and jewellery predominate, accompanied by wonderful jewels of pure Greek 
style. The best is thr knot bracelet so fashionable in the Hellenistic period 
and of which many examples have been discovered in South Russia, Thessaly, 
and elsewhere (see B, Segall, Museum Benahi, Katalog der Goldschmied-Arbeiten, 
1938, pp. 31 H., ple 8 Н). Prominent among the objects, finally, are products of 
Groco-[ranian art, such as the drinking-horn (no. 4), the tore with Persian 
griffins” heads (Edgar, pl. xxii) and the sphinx bracelet (по. т), the lost perhaps 
a Greco-Egyptian imitation of a Greco-Iranian original. The presence of this- 
element in the ind of Toukh el Oarmoius has been recently stressed by H. Luschey, 
J.D.A.I. lii (1938), Anz., p. 758. I cannot agree with A. Adriani, Hull. Soc. Arc. 
Alex. xxxii (N.S. x, 2) (1939), pp. 350 H., who is inclined to see in the rhyton of 
Tonkh el Qarmous a Greco-Egvptian дай nota Greco-Iranian work. Rhyta with 
animal protames аге known from prehistoric times both in Egypt and A 
tamia [set my Animal Style in South Russia and China, 1920, pl. 1, 1, and p. т г, 
and n. r2, overlooked by A. Adriani) In later times they are typical of the 
Iranian and Greco-Iranian world. I may remind the НЕ the splendid rhyton 
ol the Semibratnij tumulus (my Jranians and Greeks, pl. xm) of the fifth to fourth 
centuries H.C., and òf the similar rhyton of the Oxus treasure of the ith century 
(©. М. Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus, 1926, pl. xxi1, no; 178). A glance at these 
beautiful producta of Iranian art and at the rhyton of Toukh el Qarmous shows 
bow similar the three objects are in shape, style, and conception, though the 
thyton ûf Egypt ia more hellenized. The same is true af the torc (cf. Dalton, loc. 
cit., pl. aj. Ch A. U. Pope, 4 Survey of Persian Ari, i, 1938, pls. 113 and 114. 
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PLATE XLVIII 


I, 2. Two limestone models of Macedonian heimets found in the rums of 
ancient Memphis (above, pl. xtv). Many similar models have been found in the 
sume place, and have been bought by various public museurs and private collee- 
tors (there are excellent specimens at Cairo, in the Pelizacns-Museum, at Bonn, 
in the State Museums of Bertin, and in the Allard Pierson Museum). Most af the 
helmets are richly decorated, all in the same technique and style: incised 
ments mostly oral. The decoration is confined to the lover sene ol Dur RR 
of the helmet and to the neck- and check-pieces.. Figure 3 shows ã section of tiii: 
decoration of the helmet, figure 1, to the left (photograph from a modern 
cast). Besides the helmets, one stone model of a typical round Macedonian shield 
was found in the same place (now in the Allard Pierson Museum). Around the 
boss is the inscription TTTOAEMAIOY (name of the soldier or of the eponym of 
a detachment of the Ptolemaic army ?). The purpose of these models, besides: 
serving as specimens for customers, may have beer, as В, Schróder has suggested, 
to enable wax forms of the ornamented parts to be made from them for casting the 
helmets. It has been suggested that the models served for the manufacture, not 
of actual helmets, but of cheap and thin substitutes for Tfunerary use (cf. my pl. 
LEV}. Allthe models must be assigned to the third century 8.c. They are very 
important for the light they throw on the equipment of the Ptolemaic soldiers 
(above, pl. xxxvi and F. N. Pryce, Brit. Mus. Quart. xii (1938), p. 6). Photographs 
supplied by the authorities of the Allard Pierson Museum, Amsterdam. 

See О. EM Hell, Silbergerát, &c., 1911; B. Schróder,. J.D.A.T. xxxv 
(1920), Anz., pp. 3 ff. (valuable study of the Hellenistic helmeta) ; G. Roeder and 
A. Ippel, Die Denhm. d, Pelizaeus-Museums zu. Hildesheim, 1921, р. 163. nos. 
riot, 1851-4; Van Essen, Bull. van de Vereeniging £t bevordering der kennis ған 
de antike beschaving, 1 (1926), pp. 18 f; Fr. W. Freiherr von Bisting, Ewraris 
Septentr. Ani. ix (1934), pp. 221 ff. (theshield) ; Allard Pierson Museum. Algerneene 
Gids, 1937, pp. 65 ff. 


3. Plaster cast ol an oval horse frontlet (brometopidion), found in two fragments 
at Mit-Rahineh, showing Neoptolemus taking refuge at the altar of Lp 
Excellent purely Greek style and composition going back to the great cre: 
of the fourth century в.с. Early third century B.c. H. o 158. Photograph 
supplied by the authorities of the Pelizamus-Museum, Hildesheim. 

G. Roeder and A. Ippel Denkm. d. Pelizaeus- Museums, p. 145, Bg. 59; A Ippel, 
'(Guas und Treibarbeit in Silber', 97 Winckelmanusprogr., 1037, pp. 3 &, pl 1 and 
figs. 1-4. 

4. Fragment of à plaster cast of a dish found at Mit-Hahineh. Decoration 
similar to that of the Megarian bowls and still mare to that of the faience vases. 
On the bottom a rosette of palmettes am] lotus bods.. Then follow two friezes, 
one showing a procession of Dionysiac Erotes carrying thyrsoi and wine amphorae 
(note the melon-shaped сойіпге), the other a borse race oi Erotes riding in 
bigas. H: otos. W. cots. O, Rubensohn, loc. cit., p. 67 f, no. 31, pl x. Photo- 

graph supplied by the authorities af the Pelizaeus-Museum, Hildesheim, 
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Licensed retail traders alone were permitted to sell the pro- 
ducts of the spice monopoly (apapartcy).197 

The Aegean. The trade of the Ptolemies in the Aegean can 
be briefly described. I have already referred to it in connexion 
with Rhodes, Delos, and Cos, and I shall speak later in this 
chapter of the evidence we have regarding the trade with 
Pergamon, Bithynia, the cities of the Straits, of the Sea of 
Marmora, and of the Euxine. The policy of the Ptolemies in 
the Aegean, the Straits, and the Euxine was dictated by 
political considerations. But, like the policy of the Athenians 
in earlier days, it also had, in great measure, mercantile ends 
in view. Political and commercial interests went hand in 
hand in the Aegean policy of the Ptolemies. We know that 
this policy resulted for a time in the establishment of a Ptole- 
maic hegemony over the Aegean Sea, which was of both a 
political and a commercial character. This hegemony did not 
last very long, nor was it uninterrupted even in the reigns of 
Philadelphus and Euergetes I. Yet while it lasted, it enabled 
the Ptolemies to achieve enduring results. They succeeded in 
making Alexandria one of the most important commercial 
cities of the world, equal in importance to Rhodes, and far 
superior to the other commercial cities of the time. Foreign 
merchants came thither in large numbers, and Alexandrian 
merchants were no doubt familiar figures all over the Aegean 
and probably as far as the Euxine. The relations between 
Paerisades of Bosporus (see below, p. 598) and the kings of 
Bithynia (see below, n. 335) on the one hand and the Ptolemies 
on the other are significant. But I much doubt whether in the 
times of Philadelphus and Euergetes Alexandria played the 
same part in the commerce of the Aegean as did Athens in the 
fifth and during part of the fourth centuries B.C, Our meagre 
information suggests that Rhodes, as a clearing-house for the 
Aegean commerce, was as important as Alexandria. More- 
over, the rivals of Rhodes—Miletus and Ephesus—were only 
intermittently in the hands of the Ptolemies. Nor must we 
underestimate the progress that Antioch and her harbours 
were making at this time in respect of trade. 

However this may be, Alexandria in the time of Philadelphus 
and Euergetes certainly controlled a very important part of 
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the commerce of the Aegean, a commerce that was undoubtedly 
of great volume. It must be remembered that at this time the 
Aegean market was still the dominating centre of world trade. 

The principal commodity that this market absorbed in large 
quantities was grain. Its capacity in this respect was very 
great. It is hardly appropriate therefore to speak of competi- 
tion between the chief producers of grain in the Aegean. Yet 
their interests no doubt in some respects conflicted. It was 
probably such conflicting interests that were settled at Alex- 
andria by the envoys of Paerisades of Bosporus, and led to 
active diplomatic relations between Bithynia and the Ptole- 
mies. But the afíair had rather a commercial than a political 
character, and in all probability some modus vivendi was 
arranged, not by diplomatic negotiations, but by the merchants 
and bankers of Khodes.!5* 

We have no means of estimating the volume of the Aegean 
trade in grain. The prices, at least at Delos, are known. They 
fell steadily after 270 B.c., a fact which testifies both to the 
abundance of supply and to the sound state of the market.!*? 
Wehaveother evidence that these conditions prevailed. Where- 
as in the time of the Successors the grain trade was unsettled 
and the cities of Greece and Asia Minor suffered frequently 
from a shortage of corn and were forced to have recourse to 
the help of kings and rich merchants, in the time of the 
Ptolemaic hegemony we have very little indication of famines 
or scarcity of food. From time to time we hear of some city 
being in financial difficulties, which were adjusted in some way, 
but the general impression we gain is that the supply of grain 
was abundant and regular and the Greek cities rich enough to 
feed their populations. To secure this regularity of supply the 
cities frequently had recourse to the assistance (by the method 
of liturgy) of the well-to-do citizens, but the burden on the 
bourgeoisie does not appear to have been very oppressive," 

Grain was not, of course, the only commodity that was 
exported from Egypt to the Aegean Sea and to the Euxine. 
No direct information (except about papyrus) is available, but 
it seems certain that some specialities of Egypt and the com- 
modities obtained through her trade with the South continued 
in great demand. In disposing of Arabian and Indian produce 
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the Ptolemies certainly had strong competitors in the Seleucids, 
and to a certain extent—so far as Chinese and perhaps Indian 
goods were concerned—in the kings of Bosporus." 

The question arises how Egypt paid for her southern imports 
and what was the balance of her trade with the Aegean. On 
the first point we have no definite information, though as 
regards eastern Africa we may be certain that the imports 
were compensated by products of Egyptian industry. For 
Arabia the problem is more difficult. More systematic excava- 
tions in Petra and archaeological exploration in south Arabia 
may furnish some much-needed evidence. Asregards Greece, 
the balance of trade was certainly in favour of Egypt. Greece 
and Asia Minor no doubt exported to Egypt certain kinds of 
agricultural and industrial produce in spite of protective or 
compensatory* tarifis. We hear of wine, olive-oil, wool, and 
certain special foodstuffs: honey, pickled fish, fish-sauces, 
special kinds of meat, nuts, fruit, vegetables, cheese, and so 
forth. On manufactured goods the papyri afford no informa- 
tion. But the volume of such exports cannot have been very 
large. The protective tarifis greatly raised the price of im- 
ported goods and made them inaccessible except to пећ 
people, a small fraction of the Greek population. On the other 
hand, Greece was unable to supply Egypt with the raw 
materials that the latter needed. Marble, it is true, was cer- 
tainly exported to Egypt in large quantities and probably 
works of art made of marble and bronze: statues, statuettes, 
decorative vases, capitals for columns. Butit is often observed 
that in many statues the heads alone are made of marble and 
even the heads not entirely, part being of plaster; and this 
suggests that marble was expensive at Alexandria, in other 
words, that it probably paid high customs duties. Besides 
marble, some iron may have been exported from the Pelopon- 
nese. For the rest, Greek imports were without doubt paid 
for in good silver, of which the Ptolemies had such pressing 
need. So it came about that it was in great measure her Aegean 
trade that supplied Egypt with silver. 

The West and North-west. If we now turn to the West and 
North-west; we find that Egypt under Philadelphus was 

* Cf. p. 355, note. 
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- the first Hellenistic power to establish diplomatic relations 
with Rome, a fact that has always perplexed students of 
Hellenistic and Roman history. It is known with certainty 
that as early as 273 B.c. an embassy from Philadelphus came 
to Rome with the result that an agreement (homologia) was 
concluded between the two powers. Egypt and Rome had no 
political interests in common and even the failure of Pyrrhus 
to humiliate Rome is not a satisfactory explanation of the 
dispatch by Philadelphus of a political mission to that city.!** 

This transaction, however, does not stand alone, It was only 
one link in the policy of Philadelphus. It is well known that 
about the same time friendly relations existed between Syra- 
cuse and Egypt. It has been frequently pointed out that 
Agathocles minted coins of the Ptolemaic standard and that 
Hiero II did the same. Moreover, Hiero's friendly relations 
with Philadelphus are attested by the remarkable coincidences 
between the tax law of the former (lex Hieronica) and the . 
vóuo. rehaswot of Philadelphus. It is more than probable that 
the legislation of Philadelphus was the earlier.” 

Even closer were the relations between Philadelphus and 
Carthage. If Carthage asked Philadelphus to lend her a large 
sum (2,000 talents) during the first Punic War (Appian, Sic, I), 
it meant that Carthage had good hopes of getting this money. 
There is no doubt that there were constant relations between 
Carthage and Alexandria before and probably during the first 
Punic War. Some scattered references to Timosthenes, one 
of the great admirals of Philadelphus, and to the information 
about the harbours of the North African coast west of Carthage, 
which he incorporated in his geographical work on harbours, 
show that Timosthenes with his fleet had been at Carthage at 
least once, and perhaps more than once, and had received the 
permission of Carthage, a jealous guardian of her western 
trade-monopoly, to sail west of Carthage as far as the Straits 
of Gibraltar. There is evidence of these friendly relations also 
in the finds of Ptolemaic coins in Tunisia and in the fact that 
when Carthage first instituted a regular coinage she adopted 
the Ptolemaic standard,’ 

These relations cannot be explained solely by the fact that 
Philadelphus was the master of Tyre, the mother city of 
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Carthage, and that Alexandria therefore inherited the close 
trade connexion between Tyre and Carthage that had existed 
without interruption for many centuries, Philadelphus had 
more urgent reasons for attempting the diplomatic feat of 
keeping on friendly terms both with Rome and Sicily on the 
one hand and with Carthage on the other. 

It is more than probable that his connexions with the West 
were not political but commercial. I am convinced that the 
commercial genius of Philadelphus suggested to him how greatly 
the western market might contribute to the prosperity of his 
kingdom. Carthage, as is well known, was rich in horses, and 
so was Sicily. No doubt Cyrenaica, a famous horse-breeding 
country and a province of the Ptolemies, partially supplied 
Egypt with the horses she required, but a subsidiary supply 
from both Carthage and Sicily was of supreme importance, 
South Italy, Sicily, and the Lipari islands produced sulphur, 
which was used alike in agriculture (especially in viticulture) 
and in the industry of Egypt.!9 More important was the 
silver of Spain, which in early Hellenistic times was monopo- 
lized by Carthage. Through Carthage and Massilia Philadel- 
phus may have received much-needed tin from Britain. And 
after the Samnite wars it was Rome that possessed the richest 
iron mines, which had formerly been worked by the Etruscans, 
the remainder of Egypt's supply being obtained from Massilia. 
We must also bear in mind that Rome now controlled the 
Tyrrhenian, that is to say, the Etruscan pirates, the chief 
plague of the Aegean Sea in the early third century. 

We have some indirect indications of active commercial 
relations between Italy and Egypt. I have already mentioned 
that these began before the time of Philadelphus. The presence 
of the 'Gnathia' pottery in Alexandria and of Alexandrian 
pottery in Apulia is significant. I have also adduced some facts 
relating to other Alexandrian products (especially glass and 
metal plate) found in south Italy.'93 It is regrettable that the 
Hellenistic objects found in Italy, Sicily, Gaul, and North 
Africa have never been carefully collected and studied, for 
théy would certainly vield important evidence. So far as 
North Africa is concerned, such a study would present no 
difficulty. A glance at the treasures of art and artistic industry 
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exhibited in the Musée Lavigerie at Carthage and in the Bardo 
Museum at Tunis will reveal the strength of Alexandrian 
influence at Carthage. The same is true of such ancient Punic 
towns as Hadrumetum and Hippo Regius. I am convinced 
that Alexandrian influence at Pompeii began long before the 


imperial period.'99 
ORGANIZATION OF ALEXANDRIAN COMMERCE 

It is very unfortunate that we know so little of the organiza- 
tion of Alexandrian commerce. The king certainly held large 
quantities of merchandise forsale. How did hedispose of it? We 
know that Apollonius had a sea-going fleet. We know that his 
ships sailed to the Syrian and Phoenician ports and it is 
probable that they sailed if required to ports in the other 
Ptolemaic dominions, to Rhodes and even further. Had the 
king his own commercial fleet also, and was the fleet of Apol- 
lonius perhaps part of his fleet? We have no direct informa- 
tion on this point.2°° 

We know, however, from a curious document in Zenon's 
correspondence, which will be dealt with presently, that there 
were many foreign merchants in Alexandria who came there 
for the purpose of buying goods and were well provided with 
silver and gold for the purpose. We are told that they did not 
confine their dealings to Alexandria but used to go out to the 
country and make purchases there also. The last statement is 
rather puzzling, unless we suppose that they were saving 
money by sailing up the Nile in their own ships and buying 
from the crown or from private persons in the country and 
not in Alexandria the supplies which they wished to export. 
There are, no doubt, many other possible explanations. 

In any case the presence of many foreign merchants, ship- 
owners, and warehousemen in Alexandria is just what we 
should expect. There was no need therefore for the king to 
export his merchandise in his own ships, unless he wished to 
make some profit out of the transport, which of course is not 
impossible. Moreover, in later times we hear of the existence 
of Alexandrian corporations of shipowners and warehouse- 
men, who had business relations with Delos, and there is no 
reason to suppose that they did not exist under the early 
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Ptolemies, But their relations with the royal administration 
are unknown. Were they completely free, carrying on their 
own business for their own account and paying the usual 
customs dues? Or are we to suppose that, like the shipowners 
on the Nile, they worked chiefly for the crown, serving under 
contracts and carrying goods that belonged to the king? In 





Fic. 3. Restoration of the lighthouse of Alexandria (Pharos), built by 
Sostratus of Cnidus. After Thiersch. 
this case the corporations would be the precursors of the 
navicularti of Roman times—shipowners who, if required, 
would work for the king, carrying, or perhaps receiving for 
sale on commission, goods that were royal property. 


COINAGE 


The economic policy of the first Ptolemies found admirable 
expression in their abundant, beautiful, and peculiar coinage. 
The coinage and the monetary system underlying it were 
unique in the Hellenistic world, differing in many respects 
from those of the other Hellenistic monarchies. I will deal 
with it briefly.* 

* What is here said about the successive changes of standard is hypo- 
thetical and disputable, being based on a more or Jess systematic and exten- 
sive weighing of the extant coins. I follow the views of E. S. G. Robinson of 
the British Museum (see his Excursus at the end of this book), 
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While he was still satrap and during the first years of his 
reign, Soter naturally followed the monetary policy of Alex- 
ander and minted the same gold and silver coins of the Attic 
standard as were used by the rest of the Hellenistic world. 
Soon, however, he initiated a new policy. He altered the 
standard by issuing silver coins of lighter weight, probably 
with the object of adjusting them to the current prices of the 
precious metals which were steadily rising in the case of silver 
and falling in that of gold. The new standard did not coincide 
exactly with any of the accepted standards of the time, but 
approximated most nearly to the Rhodian of the late fourth 
century (before the siege of the city); and it may have been 
intended to facilitate trade relations with Rhodes. For a time 
it was popular: Cyrene for instance probably adopted it. 

Later in his reign Soter took a further step which almost 
completely isolated Egypt from the rest of the Hellenistic 
world. He reduced the weight of his silver still more by adopt- 
ing a standard which was practically identical with that used 
in the Phoenician cities, and this new standard was maintained 
until the end of the Ptolemaic dynasty. It was in all proba- 
bility adopted by Rhodes after the siege, and it came to be 
used throughout the maritime empire of the Ptolemies as well 
as by all those who fell in one way or another under its sway. 
This sharp separation from the rest of the Hellenistic world 
may be partly explained by considerations of a commercial 
character (cf. above, pp. 381 ff.). The Ptolemies needed large 
amounts of currency for their caravan trade, which, at least in 
their early days, was to a large extent in the hands of the 
Phoenician cities, now their subjects. Moreover, caravan goods 
and other Egyptian merchandise found an excellent market in 
the West, and there the main customer was Carthage, the great 
Phoenician trading city. 

It was natural that this new coinage should be minted not 
in Egypt but in the leading Phoenician cities, Tyre, Sidon, 
Ptolemais-Ake, Joppa, and Gaza, and later in Cyprus; and 
coins of these mints were easily recognized by mint-marks and 
by the special form that was given to the name of the king 
(Птоћершом Хеттров, not Irohepaiov Bacihews). We may sup- 
pose that the mint-mark of one of the Phoenician cities—old 
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customers of the Arabs—made the new currency for the 


caravan trade more acceptable to them. 

Besides the Phoenician standard, there was another peculi- 
arity in Ptolemaic monetary policy which separated Egypt 
from the rest of the Hellenistic world and gave it a peculiar 
monetary system. While in early days Ptolemaic coinage was 
based on the same bimetallic (silver and gold) foundation as 
that of all the other Hellenistic countries, and copper was used 
practically as token money, at a later date—in the second 
half of the reign of Philadelphus—a momentous change was 
made. Heavy copper coins with heads of Egyptian gods were 
struck in Egypt, coins which were no longer tokens but regular, 
standard coins accepted at their metal value, Thus a trimetal- 
lic system, unknown in the rest of the Hellenistic world, was 
introduced. For this innovation there were apparently two 
main reasons. In the first place the former system was not 
popular with the natives. They took the silver coins, of 
course, but treated them as bullion, asis shown by the hoards of 
that time, They were unfamiliar with silver and unaccus- 
tomed to the use of it: from time immemorial they had used 
copper only (and gold) as their means of exchange. The 
new heavy Ptolemaic copper was, therefore, a concession to 
them, and it became very popular with them. From the time 
of its appearance on the market silver coins almost disappeared 
from coin-hoards in Egypt, their place being taken by the new 
copper. The copper coinage of Philadelphus was consequently 
another symbol and expression of the dualism which was 
established in Egypt by the Ptolemaic system of organization: 
old Egypt, the Egypt of the natives, with its heavy and clumsy 
old-fashioned copper, co-existed with the new Egypt, that of 
Alexandria and the Greeks, with its elegant and handy silver 
and magnificent gold. But to satisfy the requirements of the 
natives was not the only aim of Philadelphus in introducing 
the new bronze coinage. He foresaw that the new coins would 
drive silver and gold out of circulation, and that the coins made 
of these two metals would gradually come to be hoarded in 
the royal treasury and used by the king for his own purposes. 
ang that, without doubt, was what happened, especially after 

15 time. 
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As has been said, the coinage of the Ptolemies was in the first 
instance intended to serve the needs of their commerce and of 
Egypt as they had organizedit. Thisintention found expression 
in the issue of the imposing heavy coppercoins that were destined 
to become the main currency of the ‘country’ (y#pa), and of the 
abundant and modest silver tetradrachms of a standardized 
character and stable value that were almost exclusively reserved 
for the use of Alexandria, the dominions, and foreign countries. 
But at the same time the Ptolemaic coinage was a means of 
international propaganda, of which gold was the medium. Gold 
was not very much used in the home trade, especially the most 
beautiful issues: the pentadrachms ((richrysa) of Soter and later 
the octodrachms (muaeia) and tetradrachms (or ‘pentekonta- 
drachms', as their equivalent in silver) of Philadelphus and 
Arsinoe vith the fine portraits of the ruling kings. These coins 
were used chiefly for foreign commerce and political subsidies, 
and they could not fail to impress contemporaries by their 
slightly barbaric magnificence and the wealth and strength that 
they symbolized. 

Proud of their currency and confident in their wealth and 
power, the Ptolemies did not hesitate to take another step 
towards separation from the rest of the Hellenistic world, They 
wanted their empire to be a well-knit unit, a solid structure 
with a uniform organization and a amen currency. This 
tendency toward uniformity and self-sufficiency was mani- 
fested by several of their measures. Like Athens in the past, 
they endeavoured to make their own currency the exclusive 
currency for the whole of their vast empire, in this respect 
differing from their neighbours the Seleucids. The first step 
which they took to achieve this aim was to force their own 
monetary system 1 апа their own coins on their foreign domi- 
nions, As a rule the Greek cities under their control were not 
allowed to retain their own currency or, in the rare cases where 
this was permitted, they were obliged to convert it to the 
Phoenician standard. The same exclusive use of the Ptolemaic 
coinage was enforced upon the cities of Phoenicia and Pales- 
tine; their own coinage ceased and the most important of them 
became the chief Ptolemaic mints. As a result of this policy the 
Ptolemaic currency became the only one used in the Egyptian 
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dominions. No other coins have been found in the Ptolemaic 
strata of those Palestinian cities which have been carefully 
excavated, for instance, Gezer, Marissa, Samana, and Beth 
Zur. There was nothing unusual in such unification of 
currency. 

The Ptolemies, however, were not satisfied with this. They 
took another more important and more unusual step in the 
same direction. While the Seleucids tolerated the circulation 
of foreign coins of the same standard as their own within their 
empire, Philadelphus took certain measures to exclude foreign 
coins from the Egyptian market. It is in this way that I am 
Inclined to interpret a document belonging to the archives of 
Zenon, a letter in which a certain Demetrius, probably a royal 
official connected with the Alexandrian mint, reports to Apol- 
lonius on certain difficulties that had arisen in connexion with 
the king's order to re-mint all worn-out local gold coins and also 
gold coins of foreign mints imported into Egypt. This letter 
(as M. E. Bikerman has pointed out to me) furnishes clear 
evidence of the establishment in Egypt of a kind of royal 
monopoly of exchange, at least as regards gold, very profitable 
for the king and burdensome for the merchants: no private 
money-changers, no private or even royal banks were allowed to 
carry out this operation. The whole business was concentrated 
in Alexandria in the hands of a special royal official. Similar 
Measures were not unknown to the Greek world of the past. 
The mere existence of such a monopoly practically meant the 
exclusion of foreign gold from the market. The royal order to 
re-mint it made this exclusion still more strict; it meant that 
the king took it for granted that all important business 
transactions in Egypt, in wie gold was used as the medium 
of exchange, were supposed to be carried out in Ptolemaic 
currency. Sucha restriction of the freedom of trade, aggravated 
by bureaucratic red tape, which made the process of exchange 
and of re-minting slow and irregular, naturally aroused the 
indignation of foreign merchants.2* 

The monetary policy of the early Ptolemies as we have 
described it presents two aspects. On the one hand it stressed 
the point that Egypt was the property of the king, his estate, 
which had a separate existence, and was connected with the 
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rest of the Hellenistic world through the king alone. This was 
the meaning of the introduction of the Egyptian copper cur- 
rency. On the other hand the Ptolemies claimed for them- 
selves an exceptional position in the Hellenistic world. They 
did not wish to be mere members of the Hellenistic balance of 
power. They insisted upon living in splendid isolation, unless 
they should be able gradually to bring the rest of the Hellenistic 
world within their sphere of influence. In this direction tended 
their acceptance of the Phoenician standard and their enforce- 
ment of the royal monopoly of coinage on the whole of their 
empire. Their policy was crowned with success. Although 
they were never able to enforce their hegemony upon the 
Hellenistic world, they certainly isolated Egypt from the rest 
of it and this isolation gradually became the leading feature 
of the life of the country. 

The currency of the Ptolemies, though in the main an instru- 
ment of their foreign policy and of their commercial dealings 
with their own provinces and with the rest of the world, con- 
siderably altered economic conditions in Egypt itself. The use 
of money was not unknown in pre-Ptolemaic Egypt. Large 
quantities of coined money, both foreign and local, circulated in 
thecountry. But its use as currency was confined to the upper 
classes of the population and chiefly to foreigners. Among 
the natives barter was firmly established. After Alexander's 
conquest the use of coined money began to replace barter. 
Among the Greeks it was adopted as a matter of course, But 
to what extent and how rapidly it took the place of barter 
among the natives, it 1s difficult to say. Our information on 
this point, though abundant, is insufficient. Besides Zenon's 
archives—especially the accounts—hundreds of official docu- 
ments and certain features of the internal policy of the Ptole- 
mies (for example, the part-payment of soldiers, employees, 
and workmen in kind and the assignment of cleroi to the 
soldiers), suggest that in the reign of Philadelphus there was 
some shortage of currency in Egypt. On the other hand the 
natives apparently still adhered to their old habits. This led 
to the persistence of barter in many branches of economic 
activity in Egypt. Thus in Zenon's archives money accounts 
and accounts of commodities issued figure to an almost equal 
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extent. Similarly in the early Ptolemaic fiscal system we find 
many taxes paid in kind (for instance, the rents of the royal 
peasants, several land taxes, the apomotra, &c.), side by side 
with taxes paid in money. It was scarcity of coined money 
that accounts, in my opinion, for the high rate of interest on 
loans both from the royal banks and from private persons, the 
rate being probably fixed by the government. This rate of 
interest, 24 per cent., was much higher than the current rate 
in Greece where coined money was plentiful.2% 


BANKING 

The peculiar situation in Egypt as regards the circulation of 
money, and the slow and gradual spread of its use as a medium 
of exchange, is illustrated by the development of banking in 
the country. The chief owners of money were the kings. We 
know little of the financial affairs of the Ptolemies, but allu- 
sions here and there in our literary texts show that in early 
times members of the dynasty lent money both at home and 
abroad: we hear of a loan by Soter of fifty talents to the priests 
of Memphis for the burial of the Apis,* and of the request of 
Carthage to Philadelphus for a loan of two thousand talents.+ 
А recently published papyrus belonging to Zenon's correspon- 
dence (P. Cairo Zen. 59503), as interpreted by U. Wilcken,t 
makes it probable that the foreign money transactions of the 
Ptolemies were conducted by the royal bank in Alexandria 
(Sactkixy tparefa), which may have been at the same time the 
central treasury of the kings, although it is to be distinguished 
from the Bacewuxór, which is the general term by which the 
king's financial administration, including the treasury, is desig- 
nated. If we accept the interpretation of the document sug- 
gested by Wilcken, it was probably Apollonius, the dioecetes 
himself, who managed this bank. 

The royal bank had branches distributed over the country 
under the general management of the dioecetes: offices in the 
capitals of the nomes and local sub-offices in the villages. Of 
the management of these banks we have some slight know- 


* Diod, i. 84. 8. T Appian, 5ic, i, cf, above, p. 393. 
$ Arch. Pap. ix (1930), p. 2331 
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ledge from the few fragments of a special law regulating 
banking business in the country which was incorporated m the 
so-called Revenue Laws of Philadelphus (fragments of col 
73-8) and from several documents which illustrate the activity 
of certain local bankers, especially Python, the director of the 
royal bank of Crocodilopolis—Arsinoe, a contemporary of Apol- 
lonius and Zenon, and Clitarchus, the banker of the fopos 
Koites in the time of Euergetes I. The evidence is scanty and 
difficult to interpret. The banks as such were closely connected, 
if not identical, with local branches of the royal treasury (both 
styled Baruh трате(а) to which went all paymerits due to 
the king—a curious mixture of a treasury office and a regular 
Greek bank of the kind well known to us, for instance, at 
Athens, in the fourth century B.c. The money collected in the 
treasury offices was employed by the bankers. All sorts of 
banking business were carried on by the royal banks of Egypt 
on a comparatively large scale: exchange business, various 
types of deposits, current accounts, loans of various kinds 
strictly regulated by royal ordinances, transfer of credit, 
payments in cash, every kind of business that we know 
was conducted in Athens in the fourth century. The 
royal banking in Egypt ts an interesting and unique phe- 
nomenon in the history of the ancient world, furnishing 
another instance of the dualism in the economic and social 
structures of the country. Ptolemaic banking in its organiza- 
tion goes back to, and at the same time far beyond, that of the 
Oriental monarchies, and in some of its private operations 
shows both dependence on the banking system of the Greek 
poleis and many improvements on it. I cannot go into details, 
but I may mention that one of the most striking novelties in 
comparison with the practice of the Greek banks was the com- 
plete change from oral management (partly used in the Greek 
cities) to written management of banking business. Refined 
accounting, based on a well-defined professional terminology, 
replaced the rather primitive accounting of fourth-century 
Athens. 

The royal bankers were primarily managers of the royal 
money, agents of the king. It is probable that, like the telonat 
or ‘underwriters in the collection of taxes and in the manage- 
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ment of the ‘monopolies’, they were concessionaires of the 
State, underwriters of the трате ти dey, dealt with in the 
section of the Revenue Laws already mentioned. Whether as 
such they managed the royal money exclusively or invested 
their own money and the money of their clients in the banking 
operations (for instance in loans and mortgages), it is impossible 
tosay. Noris there evidence enough to show whether, alongside 
of the royal banks, there were private banks in Alexandria and 
m the rest of Egypt, that is to say, whether the banking 
business was completely or only partially monopolized by the 
king. There is no reason to deny а priors the existence of such 
private banks. Money transactions between private persons— 
loans, mortgages, and so forth—were common in Ptolemaic 
Egypt. Why should not private capitalists organize regular 
banks of the Greek type to carry out such transactions, 
presumably with a special licence and under supervision of the 
State ? 

The existence of a network of banks and such information as 
we have about their transactions show once more the predomi- 
nant position of the king in the economy of the country. Most 
of the money belongs to him and he knows how to use it for 
his own profit. But the very fact that banks existed makes it 
certain that, despite all restrictions, the use of money as the 
basis of private business was fairly well developed under 
Philadelphus. There were savings in the country which looked 
for safe investment and the business spirit was awake. It is 
true that the banking business was concentrated almost en- 
tirely m the hands of the Greeks: almost all the bankers were 
Greeks, and so were the customers. Was this because the natives 
were too poor and too little familiar with the use of money 
or because they preferred to keep their savings in the temples 
under the protection of their gods, as of old ?:e 

Storehouses. It must be borne in mind, however, that in 
addition to the banks there were @ynaavpoi, royal storehouses, 
forming a network as developed as that of the banks, or per- 
haps more so. The operations of these storehouses were of the 
Same kind as those of the banks, or even more diversified, 
especially as Tegards transfers of credit, This shows that deal- 
ings in kind played an important part both in the business of 
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the king and in that of the people. And so it remained until 
the end of the Ptolemaic period.2™ 


7. THE PROSPERITY OF EGYPT 

The economic reforms and other measures of the first Ptole- 
mies produced wonderful results. The Ptolemies were certainly 
regarded by their contemporaries as the richest kings of the 
time. We have exceptionally good evidence of this. The 
picture drawn by Theocritus of the splendour of Philadelphus 
(Id. xvii. 95, and xiv. 58 £.) may be regarded as a piece of adver- 
tising, like that clever piece of political and economic propa- 
ganda, the description by Callixeinus of the grand procession 
(Toumi) arranged by Philadelphus. Nevertheless no historian 
of Ptolemaic Egypt can disregard the evidence contained in 
their direct and indirect descriptions of Egypt at that time. 
These are in the main exact. 

We may dwell for a moment on Callixeinus' description, for 
it admirably illustrates the motives and achievements of Phila- 
delphus in his foreign and commercial policy. Since the pompe 
was probably organized to celebrate the political successes of 
the king in his Syrian war, we are justified in seeing in most 
of the religious and symbolical groups which were displayed in 
the procession, allusions to his achievements that would be 
easily understood by the people of Alexandria. Such were the 
picturesque chariots exhibiting the wealth and wonders of 
India, Arabia, and eastern Africa. Naturally enough they illus- 
trated the deeds of Dionysus; but every one in the crowd 
realized that it was the ruling king who, by his military and 
diplomatic successes, made the spectacular gifts of the East 
and South accessible at that time to Egypt and to the Greek 
world. Attention was next forcibly drawn to another leading 
motive of Philadelphus' policy, the establishment of strong 
ties between Egypt and the Aegean, linking the land of the 
Nile with Greece, headed by Corinth, and the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor and the islands which had been liberated from the 
Persians by his ‘ancestors’, Alexander and Soter. Very strik- 
ing is the passage referring to the countries of the South and 
East and their exotic products, which shows how proud the 
king was of his successes there, successes equal to if not 
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PLATE XLIX 


t. Mural painting in the peristyle of the gorgeous tomb no. r recently discovered 
at Mustafa Pasha near Alexandria (A. Adrani, Annuaire du Musée Gréco-romain 
(1933-4 and 1934-5), ‘La nécropole de Moustafa Pacha’, 1936). The painting is 
placed above the central entrance door of the south side of the peristyle, a door 
which led to the most important grave-chambers (Adriani, loc. cit., pl. xxvii). 
The picture (Adriani, loc. cit., pl. xxvit and fig. 2) represents three horsemen in 

uaurter view on prancing horses turned to the right. They are all wearing 
military dress: sleeved chitons, cuirasses, high shoe, and perhaps swords (cf. 
above, pl. xix). The figure to the right has in addition the chlamys. The same 
figure wears a Macedonian crested helmet, while the two others have the causia or 
petasus. All three hold paterae in their right hands and are performing a libation, 
tho central опо over a cylindrical altar which ts represented behind him to the left. 
etween the three riders stand two ladies with apparently cult objects in their 
righ? hands (twigs ?}, The picture ia not easy to interpret. I am inclined to see 
in the five persons heroized members of a noble Macedonian family of Alexandria 
buried in the loculi of the grave: the central figure may represent the father, the 
lateral figures his sons (one of them an officer of the royal army in actual service) 
with their respective wives, We have a good parallel to this picture in the well- 
D EN the Bissmg Collection 
| enstecher, Мейторойз, 1919, p. 5 1, fig. 2, note 17): before a funeral altar 











dress: chiton, cuirass, chlamys, and high shoes. Around his bead is a diadem. Early 
third century n.c. Om altars as grave-monutnents in Alexandria, Pagenstecher, 
ibid. But other interpretations of the Mustafa painting are equally possible and 
have heen suggested (for example by Ch. Picard, Rev. Arcd., 6 sér. xi (1937): P 
269), Unfortunately of the two inscriptions painted on the walls of аура, 
one (Adriani, ioc. cit., p. 18 1, fig. 5) is illegible, the other (ibid., p. 43 f., figs. 18 
and 19; SEG, vii, 365) gives a list of names, partly Syrian and Anatolian, 
of members of a guwodes which may have consisted of the members of the 
household of the family. For a more complete description and discussion of the 
picture from the technical and artistic points of view, Adriani, loc. cit., pp. 37 f. 
and rog H. Photograpli supplied by Prof. A. Adriani. 
z. Restoration of the banqueting tent of Ptolemy Philadelphus as described 
by Callixeinus (cf. above, pp. 415 ff. and notes 179, 205). The restoratiun is by 
F. Studriczka, see че paper ‘Das Symposion Ptolemaios II', Abh. Leipz. Akad. 





PhiL-hist. KL, no. Bi, 1914, wlan the ate will find à detailed analysis of Calii- - 


xrinus' text in the light of the archaeological evidence. Much has been written 
since on Alexandrian architecture. À useful summary will be found in L. Noshy, 
The Arts tu Plolemaiz Egypt, 19037, pp. 16 fi. cf. F. Poulsen, ‘Gab es cine alexan- 
ürinische Kunst ?', Coll. Ny Carlsberg Glypthoteh, ii (1938), pp. t ff., quoted in 
ni. 214, cl. our pl. xxxviii, 2 and 3. 
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greater than those of his predecessors, the great Pharaohs and of 
Dionysus himself.* “These were immediately followed by carts. 
drawn by mules. These contained barbaric tents, under which 
sat Indian and other women dressed as captives. Then came 
camels, some of which carried three hundred pounds of frankin- 
cense, three hundred of myrrh, and two hundred of saffron, 
cassia, cinnamon, orris, and all other spices. Next to these were 
Ethiopian tribute-bearers, some of whom brought six hundred 
tusks, others two thousand ebony logs, others mixing- 
bowls full of gold and silver and gold dust'f There follows a 
display of exotic animals, birds, апа ігеев,295 

While the encomium of Theocritus and Callixeinus' descrip- 
tion of the pompe have advertisement as their object, and pro- 
bably contain a good deal of exaggeration, the humorous, but 
appreciative and perhaps even slightly tendentious enumera- 
tion of the wealth, beauty, and attractions of Egypt and 
Alexandria in the first mime of Herondas (IL 23ff.) represents 
certainly the ideas prevailing among the Greeks of the time of 
Philadelphus. We may note his emphatic statement: ‘all 
that exists and can be produced anywhere on the earth ts in 
Egypt’, and the prominence attached to wealth (wAovros) and 
gold (xpvetov), in the enumeration of the blessings that await 
Mandris in Egypt. 

There is, however, no advertising at all in the well-known 
remark of Teles (Mepi +Aovrov xai тема, 29, 6). He takes it for 
granted that the young men in the service of Ptolemy acquire 
wealth. The same is true of the statement of Athenaeus (V, 
203 с) which follows the description of the pompe of Philadel- 
phus ane reproduces ideas current in Hellenistic and Roman 

egarding the wealth of Egypt. These ideas first grew up 
in the time of Soter § and were still prevalent under Euergetes I 

* Athen. v. 2001-201 a: als еттукоћо ом dmiru Ò триба dydperas, 
абтаі 57 elyor auqvás Барбарики, О aw {крт yuaixes "IvBal kal (repas 
кекотитрйчи T сіхнаЛатов. кбртдох баі шік Ффероғ MBararob pras 
треакотас, срургуе тршкостас, крбког ко xaclas кай катан но» жа 
Ірибас каі тет Достан арацдтшғ Әшкосіпб, EXSHEPOL тойға” Ясау А (оте 
бородбран, бу ой нбу Фферов 08бутас ебакостас, стерт Se €Bevow корой 


Bury Mavs, ВАЛ ұрыс lov xal dpy vp ov кратфрас 4 коғта кеі ұлфумата үротой 
T Loeb translation slightly altered. 
$ Plut. Rep. el. 2p. apoph, 181 f. 
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and Philopator, in whose days an officer of the army is glori- 
fied as having received gifts of gold from the ‘kings of Egypt, 
rich from early times' (sraha£mAovroi Вас pes Alysmrov). Some 
of the political enemies and rivals of the Ptolemies, however, 
who had received subsidies from them for a time, were or pre- 
tended to be rather sceptical, for instance Aratus in his sarcas- 
tic remark concerning the wealth of Euergetes I.* 

As late as the reign of Soter II, if that is the date of Isidorus, 
whose hymns to Hermuthis Isis have recently been discovered 
at [bion near Tebtunis, we have a local poet drawing an enthu- 
siastic picture of the wealth of pious kings and of the prosperity 
of the country. We read in his third hymn:t 'All that live most 
blessed, men of highest worth, sceptre-bearing kings and al] 
that are rulers, these being heedful of thee hold Sway even to 
old age, leaving to their sons and grandsons and those who 
come after abundance of wealth, brilliant and glorious. But 
he whom our Queen {ie. Hermuthis-Isis J has held dearest 
among rulers, he rules (not only over Egypt but) also over both 
Asia and Europe; and ће brings peace, and the Fruits of the 
helds and the Fields that bear the fruitage load him with 
blessings of every kind.' The reference to the kings in the 
plural suggests that we should assign the hymns of Isidorus 
not to the time of the Roman Empire but to the end of the 
Ptolemaic period. However this may be, the lines quoted 
recall various works of art celebrating the fertility and pros- 
perity of Egypt, such as the mosaics of Antioch and Leptis 
Magna, in which Kapzot and Aroura are represented by the side 
of the Nile and Egypt, and perhaps the well-known bas- 
relief found at Carthage.§ 206 


е t. Arat. 15, 3. 

T Published by A, Vogliano, Ati rr C ongr. Pap., 1936, p. 491 ff., 1. 7f1., and 
Primo Rapforlo degli scavi di Madinet M didi, 1936, p. 37: S.E.G. VIII 550; 
5.B, 8140.: батог бе down шакёртатой, бебрех бритте скаттофбро Ваза Ах 
каї бото wolpurol cirt, | arok oot emeyorres dvd cour! dypi re yüpets] | Aapmpóv 
кад Мтарде катаЛи торте тодду 6[ABov) | wlder 6" wewoicr wal drSpdo roir 
шети [тас]. | 5v Bd ke ШАғатоғ бос уе йрёктшу 7) ЙаоА4һа (2) | обтос ка! Ата тє 
кай Ефрйитү тє фис уста | iptv > тє уши карте! ВрВоџош dn’ obrr | rar- 
тойо» Фуайб» картбр те $4povre de[ov]p[ai(?). The second sentence is a 
little involved but there is no doubt about its meaning. 

t CL S.E.G. VIIL 548. r, $ Sce Pl. Xt and the description of this plate, 
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The wealth of the king was certainly shared by many of the 
Greek immigrants. Not only men of high position such as 
Apollonius and the other holders of ‘gift-estates’, prominent 
civil and military assistants of the king, but men of more 
modest station, such as Zenon, the faithful steward of Apol- 
lonius, and probably many other members of his staff, were 
either rich or well-to-do. All these Greek civil officials belonged 
to the olxes of the king or to the olxo: of his assistants. 
We have seen how they invested their property during and 
after their term of service. They became landowners, progres- 
sive farmers who bought or rented large tracts of land or took 
a share in some form of business connected with the new 
economy of the Ptolemies: in building-contracts of one kind 
or another, in contracts connected with taxation and with the 
king's 'monopolies', in banking business, or in money-lending. 
We have no direct means of knowing how far they were suc- 
cessful in these ventures. But since we never hear in the time 
of Philadelphus of any lack of 'contractors' willing to col- 
laborate with the government, we may infer that on the 
whole their business was not unremunerative. Zenon, as re- 
vealed by the letters he wrote in his retirement in the reign 
of Euergetes I, was a typical representative of a wealthy man 
of this period: first a member of an influential olwos, then 
a successful farmer, breeder of sheep, ‘contractor’, money- 
lender.**? 

We know very little of the natives. We cannot tell how the 
economic system of Philadelphus affected their prosperity. 
The only thing we know positively is that they did not greet 
it with enthusiasm. Conflicts in the sphere of agriculture were 
frequent. Some of them, as we know chiefly from the corre- 
spondence of Zenon, ended in dvaxop5ce«s, that is to say, 
withdrawals of the peasants into the temples under the protec- 
tion of the gods. Not less frequent were the conflicts that 
arose in connexion with the new organization of industry and 
commerce. Smuggling and sale of goods without licence were 
of common occurrence as soon as the new system was started. 
Finally, the various kinds of work and service of a compulsory 
or semi-compulsory character inevitably led to conflicts and 
strikes, The government disliked this opposition. The punish- 
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ments inflicted on ‘rioters’ (ore 4) were heavy, and in- 
formers (uxvvrat) flourished.2°* 

But we must probably not seek the cause of these conflicts 
in any impoverishment brought about by the new economic 
system. We know that in the reign of Philadelphus wages, 
if the prices of foodstufís and other commodities are taken 
into consideration, were higher in Egypt than in Greece, while 
the general trend of prices was very similar in thetwo countries. 
This does not suggest general poverty: The causes of the 
conflicts lay deeper. In the first place, they may be explained 
by the natural! defects of every new system, by the fact that 
neither those who managed it nor those to whom it was applied 
were yet familiar with it in all its aspects. It was the experi- 
mental stage. But these slight defects cannot account alto- 
gether for the troubles. There were in the system itself many 
peculiarities which irritated the natives. 

I have already spoken of the priests, It was natural that 
they should resent the new system. Holding, as they had long 
done, a dominating position, they first became slaves of the 
Persian overlords, and then, when they expected with the 
advent of Alexander to have their power restored, they were 
bitterly disappointed by the policy of Soter and Philadelphus. 
Officially they showed nothing but enthusiasm for the new 
régime and expressed it in the decrees adopted at their meet- 
ings. But resentment certainly was there. 

The situation of the native populace (Aaoi) was not exactly 
similar. They had always blindly obeyed the king and his offic- 
tals, and they were inured to working, not for themselves, but 
for somebody else. But centuries of evolution had accustomed 
them to a rather mild paternal form of pressure, Besides, with- 
in the Pharaonic system there was room for much liberty in 
social and juridical relations. And the rulers were, after all, 
their compatriots (not always, but as à rule), and in any case 
they were men who spoke their own language, who had the 
same religion, the same ideas, and the same mode of life. 

With the Ptolemies came a marked change. The system 
remained the same in the main and the natives retained their 
social and to a certain extent their juridical independence. 
But now the old system was managed in a different way. It 
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was carried on by a huge, complicated, and rather dull and 


impersonal bureaucratic machine, in which foreigners played 
the most important part, foreigners who regarded themselves 
as far superior to the natives, who did not speak their language 
and had no intention of learning it, but compelled at least 
some of the natives to learn theirs. They brought with them 
their own gods whom they worshipped in their own temples, 
and they had in general a mode of life and habits of business 
quite different from those with which the natives were familiar. 
In particular, the government endeavoured by control and 
heavy taxation to force the native population to work more, 
and more energetically, than before. European standards of 
efficiency to which they were unaccustomed were applied to 
them—a policy always fraught with danger. The characteristic 
Oriental rejoinder was the strike in its peculiar Oriental form 
—50с25510, йрауортоіх. 

Thus under the new régime the natives were expected to 
toil hard and painfully, and that not for their own gods and 
their native king, but for a foreign conqueror, surrounded by 
foreigners to whom he gave all the best posts and abundant 
opportunities of enrichment. Almost all these foreigners were 
comparatively rich, while the natives were poor. If a native 
wanted to borrow money or grain, he generally borrowed it 
from one of them; if he wanted to rent a piece of land, it was 
usually land that belonged to them ; and so forth. The foreign- 
ers were not always harsh and overbearing ; the kings were very 
considerate to the natives and so were many of their assistants. 
But the natives, in fact, understood—and this did not require 
much intelligence on their part—that they were no longer at 
home in Egypt, but were expected to be obedient tools in the 
hands of foreigners. 

In this atmosphere even an increase of prosperity would not 
have relieved the tension. Slight inequalities of treatment 
would lead to grave conflicts, and these conflicts would in 
some cases be settled not by mutual concessions but by 
violence or compulsion. Naturally the resentment of the 
natives grew more and more acute. They saw better than 
we can all the defects and inconsistencies of the new régime 
and sharply criticized it, not only among themselves. The 
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government reacted rather harshly, and every expression of 
opinion was regarded as a crime. Thus the rift between the 
rulers and the natives became ever deeper.219 

Slight indications here and there in the papyri show that all 
these causes of discord, which existed under Philadelphus, 
were rapidly becoming more pronounced in the reigns of his 
successors, Euergetes I and Philopator. 

The short-lived successes of Euergetes I in Syria and thè final 
results of his efforts to maintain his supremacy in the Aegean 
maintained the prestige of the Ptolemies in the Greek world, 
and the great victory of Philopator at Raphia certainly added 
to their fame in foreign countries?! These exploits, moreover, 
brought gold and silver in some quantity into the royal 
treasuries. Part of the booty was distributed among the 
officers and soldiers of the victorious armies, but the bulk was 
approprated by the kings, However, the successes of Euer- 
getes and Philopator were not enduring, and the increase in 
the store of money and precious metals had no influence on 
the general economic tendencies of the time, These appear to 
have been rather in the direction of a decline. The economic 
situation in Egypt in the second half of the third century is 
not well known to us, but even the scanty information that we 
have includes some significant facts, 

The great efforts called for by the wars of Euergetes I in- 
volved an increase of the government's pressure on the popula- 
tion. We hear occasionally of native Egvptian militia (нахио) 
being mobilized, of natives being pressed for the hated naval 
service, of increasing harshness in the methods of the bureau- 
cracy, of the royal tenantry being subjected to extortionate 
rents (éxdópia). As a result, there were instances of people 
fleeing from their homes, of the desertion of recently founded 
villages, and even of armed resistance. It was under Euer- 
getes, during his Syrian war, that we hear for the first time 
of disturbances in Egypt. This was very probably a native 
revolt, There were similar occurrences later, after the battle 
of Raphia 2!2 

At the same time certain facts lead me to think that the 
free initiative of the population, even of the Greeks, was grado 
ally and systematically restricted. Some gift-estates. (Owpeal) 
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still survived and some new ones were granted, but many 
others had been taken back by the crown and were now 
managed by officials on purely bureaucratic lines. Faithful 
servants of the king were now often rewarded not with large 
estates—fields for all sorts of new experiments—but with the 
right of collecting various minor dues and taxes, certainly to 
the detriment of the people. With the confiscated gift-estates 
disappeared many of the opportunities for the display of 
energy and enterprise. What still remained of the old-fashioned, 
personal, paternal management of Egypt was more and more 
replaced by pure bureaucracy, impersonal and exasperating 
by its very impersonality.?9 Of the new tendencies shown 
by the policy of Philopator in respect of the natives before and 
after Raphia I shall speak later in this book. 


8. ALEXANDRIA AND PHILADELPHIA 

The sinister phenomena of which I have been speaking were, 
however, hardly perceptible to contemporaries, even if good 
observers. The dominant note was splendour and rapid pro- 
gress. This progress was strikingly manifested in the marvel- 
lous growth of new urban settlements. 

The most spectacular of these was, of course, ALEXANDRIA.*" 
With startling rapidity it became the largest Greek city in the 
world, larger than the greatest cities of the past—Athens, 
Corinth, Syracuse, and at least as large as the Seleucid capitals, 
Antioch on the Orontes and Seleuceia on the Tigris. This is not 
the place to draw a detailed picture of this splendid capital of 
the Ptolemies, with its peculiar organization and its rather 
strange relation to Egypt. It was not the capital of Egypt. It 
did not lie in Egypt, but by Egypt (xpos Агуйттон ОГ War 
Atyvrro»). It was the residence of the king, his city, and at the 
sametimea city-state (7óXs), which acted as if it were a free and 
autonomous Greek city. As it appears in descriptions of the 
time, in the eyes of Theocritus and Herondas, Alexandria is first 
and foremost the world-city, the chief manifestation of the 
Ptolemaic power. It is resplendent inits unique beauty. Noidea 
of its appearance can be formed from the remains of buildings, 
which are hidden under the flourishing modern city, but some of 
thestriking features in its aspectare known to usfrom the literary 
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r. A terracotta figurine showing à bearded pedagogue with his right hand 
on the head ofa boy. Variation of a well-known type. F. Winter, Typen, &c., 
ii, p. 403 (the nearest is no. 3). Photograph supplied by the authorities of the 
Cairo Museu. 


2, Terracotta lamp in the form of an oldish man with a pointed beard wear- 
ing a hooded cloak and holding in his right a lantern, in his left a ladder. The 
lower part is missing. Apparently a lamp-lighter (Asyrdesys, ород 
Another version of the same type is represented ly a terracatta figurine found 
in Alexandria and now in the Museum of Alexandria, E. Breccia, Mull Sor. 
Arch. Alex. xx (N.S. v, 3) (1924), pp. 239 ff. and Terrecotie figurate, &c., L 
1930, p. 72, no. 463, pl. U, 2 (in colour), cf. no. 464. The lamp and the figurines 
may represent the lamplighters in the streets of Alexandria, While Ampderas 
are not attested by our literary and papyrological evidence for the city of 
Alexandria, they are well-known figures in the Serapea of Egypt and Athens. 
С. Wilcken, U.P.Z. i. p. 49, paragraph 35. cf. W. Otto.and H. Bengtson, ‘Zur 
Geschichte des Niederganges des Ptolemaerreiches', Abh. Manch. Akad., N.F. 
xvii (1938], p. 155. n. 6; ]. Zingerle, Üoknieslationes Vindobonenses, ili (1949), 
pp. 163 ff, and my Soc, aud Ec. Hist. R.E., p. 527, n. 6. On the various types 
of Jvyrajia in use in Egypt in Ptolemaic and Roman times see M. Hombert and 
Ch. Préaux, "Pap. Fond, Reine Elizabeth", CAr. d'Ég. xxix (1940), p. 145. 

5; Ugly oid woman with a /agynos in-ber left hand. A similar statuette in 
Din tas cu Che tee bo ішке то TiBgvós (nurse). The statuette here 
reproduced may be of Roman times, but it goes back to Hellenistic originals 
(F. Winter, loc. cit. ii, p. 461, 1 and 6; p. 466, 8j. Especially famous was the 
well-known statue by Myron (third century s.c.) of a seated woman with & 
Ingyuos; it has been frequently reproduced, see A. Rumpf in Gercke und 
Norden, Einlvifung, ii 1, 3, 4th ed., 1932, p. 701.; cf. the well-known terra- 
cotta figurine derived from Myron, F. Winter, "on, Cit, p. 468, no. 8; Fhoto- 
graph supplied by the authorities of the Cairo Museum. 


4. Lamp in the form af a slave carrying a lantern. Perhaps of Roman 
: 5. It represents, however, à. well-known type of a slave with a lantem 
seated or standing, generally a negro. Photograph supplied by the authorities 
of the Cairo Museum. F. Winter, loc. cit, il, p. 450, n. 1; cf. Е; Breccia, 
Terrecolle figurate, &c., 1 pl. vt, 2, and F. Poulsen, ‘Gab es cine Alexandrinische 
Kunst ?", p. 34, fig. 96. Survival in Roman times (?), E. Breccia, loc. cit., ii 
1934; пов. 378, 370, pl. LXXIV, 
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descriptions, from some Hellenistic epigrams of the third cen- 
tury B.C., Írom some of the papyri, and from representations in 
contemporary and later painting, sculpture, and minor artistic 
work. We hear of Alexandria's harbours and of the famous 
lighthouse, one of the wonders of the world. The royal palace, 
an immense block of buildings occupying one-third of the city, 
was its most conspicuous quarter: every one had heard of the 
Mausoleum. of Alexander, of the Library and the famous 
Museum, the royal ‘Academy’ of science and letters, of the 
parks and walks, of the magnificent 'Zoo', all included in 
the precincts of the palace, The royal buildings were richly 
adorned inside and out: their walls were built either of slabs of 
coloured stones, especially alabaster, or of brick covered with 
such slabs: the rooms were full of elegant wooden furniture dec- 
orated with ornaments and figures made of tvory and precious 
metals and upholstered with beautiful rugs; the floors were 
adorned with fine mosaics. No less rich and stately were the 
high tower-like houses of the aristocracy. We may derive an 
idea of the appearance and furniture of the royal and private 
palaces from some Pompeian pictures, from the painted deco- 
ration of Alexandrian tombs of the Hellenistic period, and 
from some terracottas. In the royal parks and gardens stood 
beautiful monumental fountains. One such fountain is de- 
scribed in an epigram, written probably by Posidippus or à poet 
of his school, as built of expensive material—Hymettian and 
Parian marble and the famous Egyptian syenite—and adorned 
with portraits of Philadelphus and Arsinoe, to whom the foun- 
tain was dedicated. Another epigram describes a shrine of 
Homer built by Philopator and probably connected with the 

Nor were the other features of the great city less imposing: 
the two large avenues crossing each other at right angles and 
leading to the four gates of the city with their porticoes 
illuminated at night, the minor streets. with their peculiar 
names (some of them dynastic), the parks and squares, the gym- 
nasia and palaestrae, the spacious hippodrome, the theatres, 
the stadia, the temples—among them the great Serapeum—and 
the synagogues. Outside the walls were the gorgeous cities of the 
dead with their richly painted mausoleums and their gardens, 

Et 
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the villas and gardens of the suburbs, and Canopus, noted for 
its gaiety, so often mentioned in ancient literature and re- 
produced in miniature by Hadrian in his villa near Tibur. 

This city was inhabited by a peculiar society, composed of 
the king and his court, the army, the high officials, the magis- 
trates and priests of the city, the members of the City Council 
(Boule), the scholars, poets, writers, and philosophers of the 
Museum and the Library, ephebes and schoolboys and girls, 
Greek and native priests, rich business men (subjects of the 
king or foreigners), modest shopkeepers, artisans, pedlars, 
lamp-lighters, longshoremen in the docks and harbours, sailors, 
and slaves. 

Many languages were spoken here: Greek in its various 
dialects was, of course, predominant, but in the native quarters 
Egyptian was the language of the inhabitants, while in the 
Jewish wards Hebrew or Aramaic was still the prevailing tongue. 
Besides Hebrew, one might hear in the streets and the harbour 
various other Semitic languages and perhaps even some Indian 
dialect, 

A detail here and another there, in a private letter, in a docu- 
ment written on papyrus, an inscription, or a literary text, in 
a terracotta, a picture in one of the tombs, or on a grave stele, a 
bas-relief or a sketchy painting on pottery, a graffito—these 
serve to light up a part of the picture, but it is only a corner 
and it is lit up only for a moment. We get a glimpse of the 
official aspect of the Ptolemaic Empire when we read Cal- 
lixeinus' description of the great celebration of Philadelphus, 
his magnificent pompe—the soldiers of his army, the statues 
of the gods, the symbolical display of the king's achievements 
at home and abroad, the gorgeous marquee which served for a 
great banquet and struck the imagination of contemporaries. 
We get other glimpses of this aspect when Aristeas in a letter 

scribes a banquet at the court, or when Flavius Josephus so 
vividly depicts an auction of the taxes and tributes payable 
by the provinces. And lastly Theocritus in his Adoniazusae 
shows us a great religious ceremony, the mystery of Adonis’ 
death and resurrection celebrated in the palace and open to 
the public, a ceremony in which the leading part was taken by 
a world-famous opera star of the day. 
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We have a miniature of the Ptolemaic court in the vast 
household of Apollonius. Zenon's correspondence throws a 
flood of light upon it. The figure of the great droecetes is in the 
background. Before us are his staff of employees of various 
grades and different kinds: stewards, treasurers, managers 
of his household, commanders of his ships, his commercial 
agents abroad and in Egypt, and the rest. It is impossible, in 
respect of these, to distinguish between the dioecefes and the 
head of a large private house. Alongside of the staff of Apol- 
lonius stood his personal servants, many of them slaves. Of 
these many kinds are mentioned, especially in Zenon's ac- 
counts: cooks and bakers, porters and butlers, coachmen and 
drivers, even musicians who plaved at his banquets. Strange 
to say, in this wealthy establishment the main preoccupation 
of staff and servants was in one way or another to obtain their 
wages, which were always in arrear. Thus Satyra, the harpist 
(xi@apudes), bitterly complains of receiving no money and no 
clothes: she will be ‘naked’, she says.* The two fine linen frocks 
(ytr@res Sioowor) which she finally receives} have made her more 
dressy, though not less ‘naked’. In the same documents we find 
mentions of Apollonius’ house or houses} and of the furniture 
in their rooms.§ The journeys of Apollonius (and he made 
frequent tours of inspection) were again probably almost exact 
reproductions of those of the king. Apollonius travels on his 
dahabieh, a floating villa,|| or on horseback, or in a coach, 
surrounded by his assistants, a large staff of scribes, and his 
servants. They descend like a cloud of locusts on the country, 
though officially Apollonius paid for his supplies.*"* 

The Aetia of Callimachus shows us another corner of the 
picture: a banquet of the literary men of Alexandria and some 
foreign guests. In his famous idyll already mentioned Theo- 
critus takes us into the private house of one of the Greeks of 
Alexandria: we meet his wife, her guest, her child, her slave- 


* P, Cairo Zen. 50028, cf. 59059. 

1 Ibid. 59067. 7 | 

* Ibid. 59326, 189 fL, cf. Large Estate, Index, ss. vv. ' Artemidorus," and 
"House," and P. Cairo Zen. 59150 and 59398. 

Бер, P.5.I, 485, cf. P. Cairo Zen. 59059, 

| &g. ibid. 59053 and 59054, cf. 59242 and P.5.I. 533. 
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girl, and we go with them on an excursion through the 
crowded streets and squares of Alexandria, 

Alexandrias in miniature were strewn over Egypt. These 
were the recently founded city-like settlements of Philadelphus. 
And they had around them their own little Egypts—the large 
doreai or gift-estates granted by the king to his assistants, 
probably scattered allover the country. Weare well acquainted 
with one of these towns, PHILADELPHIA, and with one of the 
gift-estates, that of Apollonius, closely connected with Phila- 
delphia. I have made extensive use of the evidence furnished 
by the correspondence of Zenon, the manager of Apollonius’ 
estate, in reconstructing various features of the economic and 
social structure of Egypt. I will now add a few words about 
the dorea of Apollonius and the town of Philadelphia in general. 

The estate of Apollonius was, in fact, a reproduction on a 
small scale of the new Egypt of the Ptolemies. Philadelphia 
was a muniature Alexandria, with its chess-board plan, its 
straight streets crossing each other at right angles, its brand- 
new Greek and native temples, its public buildings, its baths, 
its private gardens, and the large park (тарабеитов) of Apol- 
lonius filled with ornamental trees, vines, fruit-trees, and 
flowers, and the spacious, carefully built, and finely decorated 
houses of the new settlers. These were mostly Greeks, holders 
of offices in the Ptolemaic administration, or officers and 
soldiers of the army. 

It resembled Alexandria also in its social aspect. The admini- 
stration of the estate, with Zenon at the head of it, and the 
officials, officers, and soldiers with their large households (ot«o:), 
formed the aristocracy of the place, Next to them stood the 
minor employees of the estate and the various artists and 
artisans of foreign origin attracted by the fame (54ға) of this 
splendid new 'city', as one letter to Zenon calls it, and by 
the opportunities that it offered, At the bottom of the scale 
came undoubtedly a large number of natives who furnished 
the labour required for the construction and service of the 
town and for the development and management of the estate. 

Like Alexandria, Philadelphia too was encircled by its own 
Egypt—the territory of the town partly included in the estate 
of Apollonius, partly distributed among the civil and military 
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settlers of the place. On his estate Apollonius carried out, on 
behalf of the king as well as for his own profit, a work very 
similar to that which he carried out on a larger scale in Egypt 
asa whole at the order and on behalf of his royal master. In 
Philadelphia he acted through his representative Zenon. Heand 
Zenon reclaimed the land and made it fit for cultivation. With 
the help of Greek and native contractors they cultivated the 
fields and produced large quantities of grain of various kinds, of 
oil-producing plants, of flax, of hemp, and of grass. They planted, 
again with the help of farmers, mostly of Greek origin, large 
areas of the reclaimed land with vines, olive-trees, fruit-trees, 
and vegetables, They organized bee-keeping on new lines. 
They kept large flocks and herds of agricul tural cattle, draught- 
animals, sheep, goats, pigs, and various fowls. To the crops, 
trees, and domestic animals native to the country they added 
new species, making of the estate a sort of experimental 
station, They established and organized workshops and fac- 
tories of a new type, using partly native, partly imported 
skilled labour, and for some branches, in accordance with 
Greek custom, slave labour, They created a large staff for the 
sale of the produce of the estate. Finally, with the help of the 
regular Greek and native officials, they supervised the organiza- 
tion of the inhabitants of town and estate in their relations with 
the government. +1 

The study of Zenon’s archives is specially important because 
they show better than any other documents the interaction of 
the various forces and principles that were at work in Ptole- 
maic Egypt: the long-established customs of Egypt on the 
one hand, and on the other the new spirit, new mentality, new 
energy of the invaders from a quite different world who had 
come to reorganize its life. Was the aim of the Ptolemies to 
amalgamate the old world and the new in Philadelphia and 
likewise in Egypt, or to superimpose one on the other? We 
cannot tell. In any case, in the time of Philadelphus the Greeks 
in and around Philadelphia, like the Greeks of Alexandria and 
of the rest of Egypt, kept intact their Greek mentality and 
their Greek mode of life. Their mentality was not exactly the 
same as that of their fellow-Greeks in continental Greece, on 
the islands, and in Asia Minor. The homo politicus, still alive 
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in Greece, yielded place to the omo oeconomicus and to the 
homo technicus in Egypt. The Greeks in Philadelphia and in 
Egypt in general were, or were gradually becoming, specialists 
in one field of activity or another—intellectual, military, ad- 
ministrative or economic. It is the homo oeconomicus that 
dominates in Philadelphia. Material mterests are wppermost 
m his mind, and his feverish activity is devoted mainly to 
enrichment, regardless of ways and means. I do not mean, of 
course, that these tendencies were exclusive. The Greeks in 
Philadelphia wanted to become rich—that was why they came 
to Egypt—but at the same time they wished to maintain their 
high intellectual standard, to remain Greeks themselves in this 
respect and to train their children to be like them, that is to 
say, to be educated men. They read Greek classics in their 
hours of leisure, they were fond of the theatre and of music 
and as enthusiastic about sport as their fellow-Greeks in the 
homeland. And they wanted their children to have the same 
tastes. This was the reason why they spent much of their 
money on giving a good 'gymnasial' education to their boys 
апа рігіз,212 

The experiment that is brought so clearly before our eyes in 
the dorea of Apollonius was repeated by Philadelphus in many 
other doreat and on a lesser scale in the thousands of small 
estates granted by him to his officials, officers, and soldiers. 
Unfortunately none of these is known to us in the same way as 
the dorea of Apollonius. Let us hope that the future will place 
at our disposal the domestic archives of one of the cleruchs 
of Soter or Philadelphus. 





C. THE SELEUCID EMPIRE 


We have been able to present the general outlines of the 
economic structure and evolution of Egypt in the time of the 
early Ptolemies. Nothing similar can be done in respect of 
Syria, the empire of Seleucus I Nicator and his successors, for 
our information regarding it, especially in the early Seleucid 
period (under Seleucus I, Antiochus I Soter, and Antiochus II 
Theos) is miserably madequate.*!* 
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I. SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The literary sources are almost silent. The epigraphical 
evidence cannot be compared in volume and importance with 
the combined papyrological and epigraphical evidence relating 
to Ptolemaic Egypt. It is, moreover, very unevenly distri- 
buted. Most of the inscriptions on stone that furnish informa- 
tion about the Seleucids have been found in Asia Minor and 
are concerned chiefly with the vicissitudes of the Greek cities of 
that region. The inscriptions of Hellenistic times found in the 
rest of the Seleucid Empire are very few and most of them of 
little significance. In Syria proper, Antioch has yielded only one 
important stone (the excavations now in progress there have 
produced few inscriptions, and these of later date) ; Seleuceia 
in Pieria bas been a little more productive, while Apamea 
(now in process of excavation) and Laodicea ad mare have not 
contributed anything worthy of note. Outside Syria proper, 
Seleuceia on the Eulaeus, where excavations by a French ex- 
pedition have been proceeding for many years, has supplied 
a little group of epigraphic texts of the Hellenistic period (most 
of them manumissions), and Seleuceia on the Tigris and Baby- 
lon, though partly excavated, have added hardly anything to 
our knowledge. Noris Dura-Europus in Parapotamuia, the most 
important part of which has been thoroughly and systematic- 
ally excavated, rich in Hellenistic inscriptions.:!* 

For this scarcity of inscriptions on stone one would expect 
to find compensation, especially in Babylonia and in certain 
cities of Mesopotamia, in an abundance of documents written 
on clay tablets, since these are so characteristic of the pre- 
Hellenistic period, not only in these two countries but also in 
Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine on the one hand 
and on the Iranian plateau on the other. In this expectation 
we are unfortunately disappointed. Very few documents in 
cuneiform on tablets of the Hellenistic period have been found 
in Babylonia and none, so far as I know, outside it. Most of 
them come from Orchoi (Uruk-Warka), while Babylon has 
added only a small group. Some of these tablets are still un- 
published. The use of the cuneiform script and of clay 
tablets, which was already in its decline in the late Assyrian, 
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neo-Babylonian, and Persian periods, was certainly dying out in 
the Hellenistic period and completely ceased in Parthian times. 
The more convenient and less complicated Aramaic alphabet 
ousted the cuneiform signs, and with the Aramaic alphabet 
came ink and parchment or papyrus. Moreover the Greeks, 
the new masters of the land of the two rivers, were as much 
accustomed to the use of ink and parchment and papyrus as 
the Aramaeans and those who borrowed their script from 
them. Now papyrus and parchment are very rarely found in 
the ruins of Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and the remaining 
countries of the Near East other than Egypt. The exceptions 
are few. In Dura we owe to peculiar circumstances the pre- 
servation of a number of parchments and papyri. Only ene 
of these belongs to the Hellenistic period. In Avroman 
(Kurdistan) some parchments of the Parthian period were 
found in a jar. Fragments of papyrus have been found at 
Seleuceia on the Tigris. That is all. But there was un- 
doubtedly an abundance of documents on papyrus and 
parchment in all the inhabited places of the Seleucid Empire. 
This obvious fact is illustrated by two finds made in Babylonia. 
At Orchoi (Uruk) there were found in some rooms of a temple 
of the Hellenistic period, alongside of cuneiform tablets, many 
stamped clay seals which had once been attached to parchment 
or papyrus documents, and also stamped clay bullae, serving as 
envelopes for the same type of documents, all of them of Hel- 
lenistic date. A similar find was made in Seleuceia on the 
Tigris in a large and sumptuous private house. It is evident 
that these were the remains of temple and house archives 
consisting of documents mostly or exclusively written on 
parchment or papyrus.*! 

Besides inscriptions, tablets, and parchments and papyri, 
we possess many sets of coins minted by the Seleucids. They 
are of great importance in connexion with the political, and to 
some extent the religious, history of the Seleucid monarchy. 
Their contribution to the economic history of the time will be 
dealt with below. 

Finally we have the archaeological evidence. Asia Minor, 
Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, the Hauran, Transjordan, Mesopo- 
tamia, Babylonia, and the Iranian plateau are an Eldorado for 
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archaeologists. In few countries of the world have such beauti- 
ful ruins of temples, palaces, and cities been preserved. We 
owe this to a cause that is evident and need not be discussed 
here. As in Roman Africa and in Egypt, so in these regions, 
the great civilization of the pre-Hellenistic and Greco-Roman 
periods was for many centuries in full decline and the once 
flourishing urban centres and villages were only partially in- 
habited in the later times. 

An imposing group of cities which were of great importance 
in the Hellenistic age have been excavated and thoroughly 
studied by modern archaeologists in Asia Minor, I may quote 
some examples, Pergamon, Miletus and its temple of the 
Didymaean Apollo, Ephesus and its temple of Artemis, Hera- 
clea on the Latmus, Magnesia on the Maeander, Priene, 
Aphrodisias, Assus, Angora, Aezani, Ilium, Sardis with their 
respective temples, beautiful and sometimes well-preserved 
structures, have all of them been carefully and more or less 
fully investigated, with due attention to the Hellenistic period 
of their history. In all of them a large number of monuments 
and minor objects have been discovered, most of which have 
been published. The same applies to certain rich cemeteries 
(I may mention those of Myrina and Cyme as well as those 
of some of the cities named above). Most of the antiquities 
found in Asia Minor are preserved in the Ottoman Museum at 
Istanbul, the Museums of Smyrna and Brussa, the British 
Museum, the Museum of Berlin, and the Louvre.24 

The situation in Syria is different. There most of the extant 
ruins date from Roman or Byzantine times, for example the 
beautiful ruins of Palmyra and Baalbek, Palmyra was insig- 
nificant in Hellenistic times and no pre-Roman remains have 
been found at Baalbek. The same is true of the Hauran, of 
whose splendid ruins hardly any have been excavated.2*4 
Gerasa in Transjordan and Petra in Arabia did not become 
prominent until the Roman period. The only Hellenistic ruin 
of great interest in Transjordan is Amir el Araq near Amman. 
Careful excavations here may yield important results. But 
during the period with which we are dealing Transjordan and 
Petra were in the sphere of influence, not of the Seleucids, 
but of the Ptolemies, and so were Palestine and Phoenicia. It 
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was not until the reign of Antiochus III that they became 
Seleucid satrapies. Antiquities found in Palestine and in 
Transjordan are preserved in the National Museum of Antt- 
quities at Jerusalem, with the exception of a few in European 
and American museums,*** 

In Mesopotamia and Babylonia the Hellenistic age was 4 
short episode in the many centuries of their history. Here, 
and especially in Babylonia, a number of cities have been ex- 
cavated. Some of them were not inhabited or were small com- 
munities in the Hellenistic period and consequently very few 
or no remains of that period were found in them, Others, such 
as Babylon and Orchoi, were important in Hellenistic and 
Parthian times. These vielded some material of Hellenistic 
date, which was neglected by the excavators of the past but 
has been very carefully collected in our own day. The great 
Hellenistic centre of Babylonia—Seleuceia on the Tigris—is 
now being explored by an expedition of Michigan archaeolo- 
gists. Important discoveries have already been made there, 
and many others may certainly be expected. The antiquities 
found in Babylon and Orchoi are partly in the Museum of 
Bagdad, partly in Berlin, while those of Seleuceia are in the 
Bagdad Museum, Michigan University, and the Toledo 
Museum.*#7 

The only Hellenistic and Roman city of Mesopotamia that 
has been well excavated is Dura-Europus, one of the military 
colonies founded by Seleucus I. It existed as a more or less 
flourishing centre of urban life for almost six centuries, and 
was captured and destroyed soon after A.D. 256 by the Sasanian 
king Shapur. The most brilliant period of its history was that 
of the Parthian domination. Most of the important monu- 
ments discovered in the city belong to this and to the last, that 
is, to the Roman period of its existence. Little has been found 
in the city dating from the Hellenistic period. The antiquities 
found at Dura have been divided between the Museum of 
Damascus and Yale University.~* 

The Hellenistic cities of the Iranian plateau, of Bactria, and 
of India have contributed even less to our knowledge. Bactria 
has proved especially disappointing, for coins are the only 
vestiges of this flourishing State in its Hellenistic phase. Some 
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reflections of its civilization may be found in the contemporary 
monuments of India, especially of Northern India, where the 
most important source of information is the city of Taxila, 
Remains, capable of being dated with certainty, have been 
found in abundance at Sirkap, the second city of Taxila, that 
of the Hellenistic and of the Saka and Pahlay kings. Still less 
do we know of the cities of the Iranian plateau. The only ex- 
ceptions are Persepolis in Persia and Susa in Elam, the last 
refounded by Seleucus I as Seleuceia on the Eulaeus, But the 
Hellenistic monuments of Persepolis are not yet published and 
seleuceia in Hellenistic times was a small and insignificant 
city and its ruins of this date are badly preserved and of little 
importance. Persepolis and Susa were at their zenith in Persian, 
and Susa especially in pre-Persian Elamitic times. The impor- 
tance of the Hellenistic remains of these cities lies in. their 
suggestion that other political and commercial urban centres 
of tlie Iranian plateau, if carefully explored, may yield similar 
or richer monuments of the same period.229 

Besides materials derived from systematic excavations, a 
wealth of what are called minor antiquities is to be found in 
the Hellenistic graves of this region. But no important ceme- 
tery of this period has hitherto been discovered and excavated 
by archaeologists. Chance excavators, natives who dig with 
a view to the sale of what they find, have been more enter- 
prising and successful. Thousands of objects found by them 
are included in various public and private collections in Europe 
and in the United States. There is a large group in the Otto- 
man Museum, and the local museums of Syria are rapidly 
accumulating treasures of minor antiquities, some of them of 
the Hellenistic period: I mean the museums of Beirüt; Damas- 
cus, Latakieh (Laodicea), Antakieh (Antioch), Alexandretta, 
and Suweida in the Jebel Druse. 

Under present conditions, as indicated above, no trustworthy 
account can be given of the economic structure and evolution 
of the Seleucid monarchy. No more than a somewhat meagre 
outline is therefore attempted in the following pages. The 
interpretation of the few known facts is, as a rule, necessarily 
conjectural. 
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2. GENERAL PoLIcY OF THE SELEUCIDS 


The area of the Seleucid Empire was enlarged in the time 
of Seleucus I but shrank rapidly under his first four successors. 
Seleucus occupied Babylonia in 312, and very soon added to 
it the Iranian satrapies, later Syria and Mesopotamia (in 301) 
and Cilicia (in 296). After Corupedion (281 в.с.) he became 
master of Asia Minor, with the exception of Pontus, Bithynia, 
and some of the Greek cities. He lost India, however, in the 
early days of his rule (304 B.C.) 

After his death the disintegration of his kingdom began and 
never ceased until the last days of the dynasty. The Galatian 
wars started the process in the western part of the empire, and 
it was intensified by the Syrian wars, as they are called, of 
the Seleucids and the Ptolemies. During these wars many 
important cities of Asia Minor passed, for a longer or shorter 
time, into the hands of the latter. Part of Phrygia was 
occupied by the Galatians. Pergamon and the valley of the 
Caicus asserted their independence under the leadership of 
Philetaerus and his successors, and this was finally secured in 
the war begun by Eumenes and won by him in 263/2 В.С. 
About the same time Cappadocia ceased to recognize the 
sovereignty of the Seleucids, and even before this petty tyrants 
of the type of Philetaerus succeeded in establishing their rule 
temporarily over various cities of Asia Minor (Eupolemus at 
Iasus (?), Hieron at Priene, Timarchus at Miletus), but unlike 
the Pergamene kings they failed to maintain the position they 
had gained. After Asia Minor came the turn of the East. 
The Iranian satrapies were never very loyal to Seleucus and his 
successors, and the Greek settlements in the richer of these 
satrapies always tended to be separatist in order better to 
protect themselves against the Iranian tide. Thus insubordina- 
tion of satraps and secession of some parts of the kingdom 
under Iranian rulers were the order of the day. Persis appears 
to have become independent (probably only for a time) early 
in the reign of Antiochus I. While Antiochus II was engaged 
in regaining territory in the West, Bactria gradually asserted 
her ‘autonomy’ and finally seceded from the kingdom under 
Seleucus II, when he was occupied first in recovering his 
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kingdom from Ptolemy Euergetes I and afterwards in fighting 
his own brother. It was probably a little earlier that Parthia 
revolted under Andragoras and an Iranian nomad tribe, the 
Parni, under the leadership of its king Arsaces, invaded some 
parts of the Seleucid kingdom and subsequently conquered 
Andragoras and seized Parthia, thereby creating the nucleus 
of the great Parthian Empire of the future under the dynasty 
of the Arsacids. Finally, amid the turmoil of the dynastic 
war under Seleucus II, a new group of petty tyrannies sprang 
up in Asia Minor, and certain temple-states declared their inde- 
pendence or semi-independence. We have as examples several 
tyrannies in Cilicia, Pisidia, Phrygia, and Caria, and the famous 
temple-state of Olba in Cilicia ruled by the house of Teucer.2: 

It is difficult to describe the character of the great empire 
of the Seleucids in its economic aspect. It was the heir of the 
Persian Empire and, like it, consisted of many regions which 
had very little in common and never could be welded into any- 
thing like an economic unit. I have already given (see above, 
Ch. IL., pp. 77 fi) a general description of the conditions in the 
various parts of the Persian Empire, and this holds good for the 
Seleucid period. It was impossible to apply to the Seleucid 
dominions any general organization such as that which was in- 
troduced in Egypt by the Ptolemies, and no attempt was made 
to do so. What economic cohesion the empire possessed de- 
pended entirely on its political unity, and the economic policy 
of the Seleucids was merely a part of their general policy— 

ilitary, religious, and social—which aimed at keeping the 
various portions of it together. 

The political unity of the Seleucid Empire was created by 
Seleucus I and its maintenance depended on him and his 
descendants. The rule of the Seleucids, like that of the Ptole- 
mies, was personal and dynastic. It rested to a large extent 
on their ability to maintain a record of victory in their external 
and internal wars. The military successes on which their rule 
was based were due ultimately to the personal qualities of the 
rulers and to their close association with their ' friends ' and 
their army and the support received from them. | 

This situation is reflected in many documents of the time, 
for instance in the speech (probably spurious) of Seleucus I to 
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his friends and troops reported by Appian (Syr. 61) and in a 
decree passed by the city of Ilium in honour of Antiochus I 
for having secured peace for the cities and enlarged his king- 
dom ‘thanks mainly to his personal valour (iia ¢perj) and 
to the devotion of his friends and troops .* 

For this personal rule over the countries that formed their 
kingdom the kings found an additional legitimization of a 
higher, though secondary, kind in religious institutions and 
philosophical doctrine which supported the dynastic principle. 
They claimed to be not only the successors but also the descen- 
dants of Alexander, thereby sharing in his victory over the 
East. In this respect the Seleucids did not differ from the Ptole- 
mies nor, to a certain extent, from the Antigonids. Descendants 
of Alexander, they were at the same time descendants of the 
gods. From the days of Seleucus I, certainly from those ot 
Antiochus I,+they publicly declared, perhaps through the me- 
dium of the oracle of Didyma, the divine descent of Seleucus I 
from Apollo. 

This descent from Apollo made it possible for many Greek 
cities to set up spontaneously a cult of the ruling king. This 
was done for example at Ilium. We know, moreover, that 
divine honours were paid first to Seleucus and afterwards to 
his successors in cities that were founded by them. Very soon 
there was probably no Greek city in the Seleucid Empire with- 
out a cult of the reigning sovereign, his family, and his ances- 
tors (rpéyoroi) in some form or other. 

Alongside of the municipal cult of the living and dead kings 
we find from the time of Antiochus III a State royal cult 

rganized by the king himself and served by priests and 
priestesses appointed by the king for each satrapy, and perhaps 
for the subdivisions of the satrapies, with an official residence 
at least in the most important cities of the various satrapies. 
The relations of this State cult to the municipal cult is little 
known. It is possible that the two were separate institutions, 
the municipal temples, priests, and ceremonies of the royal cult 
coexisting with those of the 5tate cult. It is, however, equally 
probable that the new State cult was grafted m one way or 
another on the municipal cult, sharing in the individual cities 

“ 0.6.1. 210. t Jbid. 219, 26, cf. 227, 5-5 and 2357, 5. 
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PLATE LIII 


t. One of the two silver phalerae (perhaps originally emblemata of silver 
dishes] of unknown origin acquired by the Hermitage in 1725. The centre of the 
ciroular phalera is occupied by the figure 0f a war-elephant very similar to that 
of the Myrina terracotta reproduced in the preceding plate; Note, however, 
that the tower is shaped like a little fortress and is occupied by two soldiers 
with lances, onc wearing a Macedonian belmet Note also that the driver їз 
represented with his driving hook in his right hand, and that the rug which 
covers the back of the clephant is embroidered. The dragon which adorns 
this rug is the forerunner of the Chinese and Sasanian dragons. Smirnov has 
pointed out that the cars of the elephant were apparently cut to protect it 
against the enemy, for the ears of an elephant are its most vulnerable part. 
The picture of the elephant of the Hermitage phalera is by far the most realistic 
and exact representation of a war-elephant. The artist was certainly thorough- 
ly familiar with war-elephants and their military equipment. Early Hellenistic 
Bactrian or Syrian work. N, Kondakof and L Tolstoi, Antiquis de Ia Russe 
Méridionale, p: 427, fig. 382; J; Smirnov, Argenteris orientale, 1913, pL. cxx 
(which is reproduced here]. 

2, Terracotta statuette from Myrina. Amor and Psyche, half naked and 
wearing cruwna of flowers, are seated on the back of an Indian elephant on a 
pillow and fringed sug. Amor is holding in his left hand a round Macedonian 
shield with the boss in the form of a Medusa head (a common feature of Mace- 
donian shields}, There is another version of the same subject in a similar 
terracotta from Myrina in the Louvre, The elephant's saldle із fastened by a 
saddie-strap. On the back of the elephant are two girls, one embracing the other, 
It has been suggested with great probability that the statucttesof the Athenian 
Museum and tlie Louvre may be regarded as representing scenes pf some great 





pageant àf the Hellenistic kings. Since the elephants of the two terracottas 


are Indian, we must connect the figurines not with Ptolemaic Egypt but either 
with Syria or Pergamon. There is no need to remind the reader of the great 
pageant of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, In the pompe of Philadelphus described 
by Callixeinus elephants played a prominent part. Dionysus himself was 
represented riding on one of them, the role of driver being played by a Satyr. 
The groups here considered may have had a symbolical meaning note especially 
the Macedonian shield in the hand of Amor in the Athenian replica, The Louvre 
statuette has been published and interpreted in the sense sketched above by. 
S. Reinach, Dar: et Saglio, D. d. A. ii, p. 537. fig. 2620. For the Athenian 
replica see F. Winter, loc. cit, p. zzo, no. 8. Photograph supplied by the 
authorities af the National Museum, Athens. 
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the same temples, sacred precincts and groves, ceremonies, and 
so forth as the municipal cult. Our evidence is meagre and no 
certam conclusions can be drawn from it, zi 

Simultaneously with the institution of this cult various philo- 
sophical schools vied with each other in giving a philosophical 
sanction to the royal power in general. The Seleucids, like the 
other Hellenistic kings, eagerly acceptedthe pronouncements of 
the philosophers and made use of them on many occasions. 
For instance we may detect an echo of such a pronouncement 
in the speech of Seleucus I to his army to wliich I have referred 
above. Spurious or not, the speech goes back to an early 
Hellenistic source and accurately represents the ideas of the 
time. In this speech, explaining the marriage of Antiochus I 
with his own stepmother, Seleucus I says: 'It is not the cus- 
toms of the Persians and other peoples that I impose upon 
you but fhe law which is common to all, that what is decree 
by the king is always 7usf. 23: 

Such were the foundations of the royal power of the Seleucids 
in the eyes of their Greek subjects and allies. What kind of 
doctrine, if any, they found for the non-Greek inhabitants of 
their empire we do not exactly know. Over them they ruled 
by right of conquest, as descendants of Alexander. This was 
especially empbasized in the coinage of Seleucus I, a continua- 
tion, as it were, of the coinage of Alexander. Moreover, it is 
probable that the Seleucids, like the kings of the Pontic mon- 
archy and later the kings of Commagene, in order to conciliate 
the Iranian population of their empire, emphasized their con- 
nexion with the extinct Persian dynasty of the Achaemenids. 
In this it appears that they were not successful, and that the 
Iranians never recognized their claim. There is also reason to 
think that in the figure of the supreme pod of their monarchy— 
Zeus Olympius—a figure which they inherited from Alexander, 
they intended to set up a universal god of their composite 
empire, more or less like the Ptolemaic Sarapis—Zeus and 
Ahura Mazda and Bel all in one. This tendency became prc 
minent later, in the time of Epiphanes, when Zeus Olympius 
was supposed to play in the destinies of the Seleucid Empire 
the same role that Jupiter Capitolinus played in those of the 
steadily growing Roman Empire. 
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In general the early Seleucids, like the Ptolemies, were care- 
ful not to offend the religious feelings of their subjects. In 
Babylonia they displayed deep reverence for the native gods, 
of which we have sufficient proof in the ambitious project 
entertamed by Alexander the Great and Antiochus I of re- 
building the great temple of Babylon, Esagila, and the restora- 
tion of Ezida in Borsippa by Antiochus I (268 s.c). The same 
attitude finds expression in the gift of land made by Antiochus I 
іп 270 В.С. іо what remained of Babylon in his time (after the 
foundation of Seleuceia), a gift withdrawn from the Babylo- 
nians, Kuthaeans, and Borsippaeans five years later. I may 
also cite the story of the final cession to the temples of Babylon 
of the gift made by Antiochus II to Laodice and her sons. 
Finally, I may mention the tentative suggestion of E. T. Newell 
that a series of tetradrachms of Seleucus I with the figure of 
the seated Baal on the obverse and the lion on the reverse, a 
continuation of a pre-Alexandrian series of coins but certainly 
minted at Babylon between 306-251 B.C., may have been 
temple-money coined by the priests. Similar coms occur at Susa 
and Ecbatana.?^ 

The same policy was adopted by the Seleucids in other cities 
of their Babylonian satrapy. We have good evidence of this 
at Uruk-Warka, the holy city of Babylonia, which became once 
more in the times of the Seleucids an important centre of 
Babylonian religion, learning, and science. The great temples 
of Uruk had been badly neglected by the Persian kings, and 
by the time of Alexander probably lay in ruins. In Seleucid 
days they were again the scene of much building activity. 
One temple after another was rebuilt from the foundation. 
The work was not carried out by the kings themselves but, 
certainly with their approval and support, by the representa- 
tives of the royal power in Uruk. Our rather meagre and in- 
complete evidence, which certainly will soon be enriched by 
further discoveries, shows that the Bit-ré£—the complex of 
buildings round the temple of Anu—was restored, or rather 
completely rebuilt, by Anu-uballit the ‘second officer’ of the 
city in 243 B.c., under Seleucus II. The second name of this 
officer—Nicarchus—was Greek and was granted to him by 
Antiochus IT Theos. A little later, in 201 8.c., under Antiochus 
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III, a man of the same Babylonian name, perhaps a member 
of the same family, Anu-uballit, whose second Greek name was 
Kephallon and who was ‘the great, the city-lord of Uruk’, 
built in the same group his famous temple of Anu and Antum. 
It was the same man who infused new life into another great 
sacred precinct of Uruk, the so-called ‘Stidbau’, This restora- 
tion of Uruk from its state of decay to its former splendour by 
representatives of the government, who probably played at 
Uruk the same role as the efrstatai and the strategoi played 
in other cities of the Seleucid Empire, is a striking episode, for 
these representatives acted undoubtedly with the permission 
and probably with the support of the ruling kings, whose faith- 
ful servants they were. 

Private contracts and other documents of the Seleucid period 
written in Accadian on tablets and probably in Aramaic or 
Greek on parchment and papyrus, and some semi-literary and 
literary texts written on tablets in Accadian, which have been 
found in the temples of Uruk in comparatively large numbers, 
make it clear that under the Seleucids these temples regained 
their past prosperity and played once more their former im- 
portant part in the life of the city and perhaps of Babylonia 
in general, It was certainly due to the liberal policy of the 
Seleucid administration that the temples transacted their own 
business in their own language and according to their own law, 
that they were free from the obligation to register their con- 
tracts in the royal chreophylakion,and that their archives served 
as a depository not only of documents in cuneiform relating 
to the life of the temples but also of documents in Greek and 
Aramaic which probably, at least in part, had no relation to it. 
The example of the kings was followed by those Greeks who 
lived at Orchoi. In the temple documents they appear not only 
as devotees of the local gods—Ishtar, Anu, and Antum, and 
the rest—but also as active participants in the cult and busi- 
ness of the local sanctuaries.?** 

Nor was the policy of the Seleucids different in Elam. The 
recent French excavations at Susa—the Hellenistic Seleuceia 
on the Eulaeus—have shown the prosperity and influence at 
that time of the famous temple of Nanaia in this city; it was 
a large and handsome building, which certainly was not neg- 
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lected either by the kings or by their local representatives, 
Among the stones of the temple, which were used later by the 
Sasanians for the construction of their palace, were found 
scores of Greek inscriptions of the Seleucid and Parthian 
periods, among them several manumissions ; which shows that 
at this time the temple was the chief centre of the city, the 
place where important documents were published, statues 
erected, and so on.235 

The documents that refer to the reconstruction of Esagila 
and Ezida and many other documents of the Seleucid period 
at Babylon and Uruk show that in the official terminology the 
Seleucids were represented there as the legitimate successors 
of the Babylonian kings, as rulers who, like Alexander, had 
received their power from the hands of Bel and Marduk. 

It is more than probable, moreover, though we have little 
information on the subject, that a cult of the kings was insti- 
tuted 1n some form in the Babylonian and Elamitic temples. 
On a tablet found at Uruk of uncertain date (after the year 
100 of the Seleucid era, that is to say, under Antiochus III or 
after him) there is a mention of offerings of meat before the 
statues of the kings on the days of the regular sacrifices. It is 
well known that such offerings and some sort of royal cult 
were not foreign to the Babylonian religion.7 

In Syria, the kernel of their empire, Seleucus and his descen- 
dants adopted a similar attitude in regard to the local gods 
and traditions. Malalas (p. 198 Bonn), in his well-known 
account of the foundation of Seleuceia in Pieria and Antioch 
on the Orontes by Seleucus Nicator, tells us how Seleucus, 
looking for a site for his projected harbour city, sacrificed to 
Zeus Casius, a local god of storm and thunder, who showed 
him where to found it. Three days later Seleucus organized 
a religious celebration of the local god Zeus Ceraunius in the 
sanctuary said to have been founded for by Perseus near 
Iopolis, and performed a sacrifice to him on the first day of 
Artemisius, The story testifies to’ the reverence shown by 
Seleucus I for the local gods and especially for the god of the 
sky, storm, and thunder, who was at the same time the great 
military god of Syria, Anatolia, and Phoenicia—Teshub- 
Hadad-Baal. His policy is the same here as in respect of the 
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Iranian Ahura Mazda and the Babylonian Bel. It may be 
noticed in this connexion that the cult of the local supreme 
gods was in all probability the origin of the cult of the military 
hellenized gods of Syria, the triad of Bel, Jahribol, and Aglibol, 
gods of light and victory, with whom the monuments of Pal- 
myra and of Dura have made us so well acquainted. To the 
same group nanne the Arabian, Dynan and Anatolian itary 


aee sculptures Süd dedications of Roman times, but the 
military dress in which they are represented is not purely 
Roman but shows some Hellenistic features, The gods were 
probably creations of the late Seleucid period, gods of the 
Seleucid army, which by that time had become strongly 
orientalized.23* 

Next to the god of lightning and victory in the Syrian pan- 
theon came the great Atargatis, wife and consort of Hadad, 
the Supa fea of the Greeks and the ‘dea Syria’ of the Romans. 
Like the cult of Hadad-Teshub-Baal, her cult was adopted 
and hellenized by Seleucus I. Her famous temple at Bambyce 
(Hierapolis) was rebuilt by Stratonice, wife of Seleucus I 
(Luc., de dea Syria, 17-19). This building was certainly Hel- 
lenistic, comparable to the temples of the same goddess at 
Baalbek and of Bel at Palmyra, both of the early Roman 
Imperial period. It is unfortunatethat no thorough excavation 
of the ruins of the temple of Bambyce is possible, its site being 
occupied by a mosque. The results of some trial excavations 
made by Perdrizet and Seyrig on the site have never, to my 
knowledge, been published. Greek artists of Hellenistic Syria 
created images of the goddess, as they did of Hadad-Teshub- 
Baal. In these images she appears as another version of the 
great Anatolian mother-goddess, whose sacred animal was the 
lion, while Hadad's animal was the bull. The predilection of 
Seleucus for the bull's horns and the frequency with which 
they appear on his coinage are well known. 

I may note in passing that the Ptolemies followed the same 
policy in their Syrian and Phoenician dommions. The popu- 
larity of the cults of Astarte, Adonis, and Atargatis-Hadad 
in Egypt, alike in Alexandria and in the 'country' (хара), 
certainly refiects the high regard in which the Ptolemies held 
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these gods in Syria and Phoenicia. As regards Egypt, it will 
be sufficient to remind the reader of the reverence that the 
great Arsinoe paid to the mysteries of Adonis (Theocritus), 
and of the papyri testifying to the popularity of Adonis, 
Astarte, and Atargatis in the ' country „239. 

It is not improbable that in Syria and Mesopotamia, as in 
Babylonia, some form of dynastic cult was connected with the 
worship of the local gods patronized by the Seleucids, Tf so, 
the practice of the Seleucids in Syria in this respect was not 
unlike that of the Ptolemies in Egypt. But, so far as I know, 
we possess no direct or indirect evidence bearing on this point. 

Seleucus and the Seleucids probably followed the same policy 
of benevolence and protection in their relations with the rich 
and important temples of Asia Minor, but of these relations 
we know very little. A stray inscription found at Nysa* shows 
that Seleucus I and Antiochus granted to the city of Athym- 
bria several important privileges for their Plutonium, in all 
probability an old native sanctuary ; and it is specifically stated 
that in so doing they were guided both by their piety and by 
their desire to be agreeable to Greek cities, Another inscrip- 
tionf attests the rebuilding by Seleucus I of the temple of 
Zeus Olbius at Olba in Cilicia. And there is not the slightest 
doubt that Seleucus and his successors held the great temples 
of Asia Minor in general in high esteem, for example that of 
Artemis in their capital, Sardis, and those of Ephesus and 
Miletus. We know that the temple of Artemis at Sardis was 
very rich, and we hear occasionally of lavish gifts bestowed 
by Seleucus I and his successors on the temple of Didyma.” 

The unity of the empire of the Seleucids found expression 
first and foremost in the uniformity of its military and adminis- 
trative organization, which the Seleucids inherited in the main 
from the Persian kings and from Alexander, It would be out- 
side the scope of the present work to discuss this topic at 
length, All the material relating to it has been recently col- 
lected and expounded by E. Bikerman in his /mstitidions des 


* C. B. Welles, R.C. Q 

t A. Wilhelm, Denkschr. d. Wien, Akad., phiL-hist. KL xliv (1396), no. vi, 
pp. 35 fi. 

t Buckler, Sardis, Gr. and Lat. inscr., no. 1. 
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Séleucides, where the reader will find reliable information about 
what little is known of the organization of the central and 
provincial administration of the empire in general, of the 
Seleucid army, of the royal court, of the financial agents of 
the king, and other matters. | | 

Suffice it to say here that the Seleucid administration shows 
a general unformity, with slight variations from place to place. 
Its terminology is almost identical with that of the Ptolemaic 
administration with only slight differences, a blend as 1t were 
of Greek and Persian terminology: satraps, sirategot, hyparchot, 
lobarchai, meridarchai, &c., for the provincial administration ; 
Васко, û 0 еті то тростбвиу, риткофућае, уз(офиће, Soins, 
oixovógos for the central and provincial financial administration ; 
Ватіћакої декотта ог ће сош! з ; ypeopuhaxes апа В.о але 
for the record officers, &с. 





3. Economic AND FINANCIAL POLICY 
la) Ps.-Aristotle, Ozcononmica 11 

Not very abundant and no less difficult to interpret is the 
information we have concerning the economic and financial 
policy of the Seleucids. To this we now turn our attention. 

We may begin our study of the economic and financial 
organization of the early Seleucid Empire by analysing the very 
interesting treatise on economics which forms the second book 
of Aristotle's ‘Economics’, and which, though Peripatetic in 
character, certainly cannot be regarded as a work of Aristotle 
(above, P: 74). The treatise consists of two parts. The second 
is practical and historical: it contains a set of stories illustrat- 
ing the various emergency devices adopted by Greek cities and 
tyrants and by Persian satraps to relieve acute financial crises 

in their cities and satrapies. On the other hand the first part 
is purely theoretical. Intended as a kind of preface to the 
second, it endeavours to give a theory of finance in brief 
outline. In fact it classifies the different types of economy both 
public and private, and briefly characterizes each, viz. royal 
economy, satrap economy, city economy, and private economy. 

The author and the date of the treatise are not precisely 
known. The writer certainly used early sources not later than 
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the late fourth century. None of his stories 15 subsequent to 
Alexander, and the theoretical part is undoubtedly based on 
a study of the late Persian Empire and Alexander's mon- 
archy. The treatise would therefore seem to have no bearing 
on the subject dealt with in the present chapter. This, how- 
aie is not my opinion. To begin with, there is reason to 
think that the author of the treatise, though he used exclu- 
sively sources not later than the fourth century B.C., lived 
mself probably in the time after Alexander, in the last years 
of the fourth and the early years of the third century p.c. In 
addition to what I have said before on this subject (above, 
p. 74), I may point out that the treatise as we have it suits the 
literary atmosphere of the early Hellenistic period very well, 
It is evidently not a purely theoretical and historical literary 
production. It was in all probability intended to serve 
practical purposes, to be a kind of manual or guide for those 
who were confronted with problems of an economic and finan- 
cial kind, whether in the cities or in the monarchies of the 
time. This was nothing unusual. Various philosophical schools 
of early Hellenistic times vied with each other in producing 
similar manuals in various fields. It is sufficient to mention 
the numerous treatises mepi BjacgiÀetas, some of which were 
written by the early successors of Aristotle (e.g. Theophrastus). 
If I am right and the book was published as a sort of guide 
or vade-mecum in the early Hellenistic period, and in all 
probability not in Greece but perhaps in Asia Minor, for the 
use of contemporaries who were faced with economic and 
financial problems, the author in his classificatory and theoreti- 
cal preface certainly had in view not the past only, the struc- 
ture of the Persian kingdom and of Alexander's empire, but 
also the present, the economic and financial organization 
which he himself observed in the world in which he lived. This 
world could not possibly be Ptolemaic Egypt and Antigonid 
Macedonia. What we know of these countries shows that their 
economic and financial organization was very different from that 
described in the preface. The world that the author had in 
mind and tried implicitly to characterize, alongside of Persia 
and of Alexander's empire, may have been the kingdom of 
Antigonus the One-eyed.?** 
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If so, it seems appropriate to set forth and analyse the 
evidence furnished by Oecon. II before discussing the meagre 
information which we have concerning the economic and finan- 
cial structure of the Seleucid Empire. The survey will reveal 
the general outlines of an economic and financial organization 
that was in all probability very similar to, if not identical with, 
that of the Seleucid Empire, or at least of the same type. 
Moreover, in discussing the Selencid Empire it seems to me 
opportune to leave aside modern classifications and follow the 
subdivision into types and the description of each type sug- 
gested by the author of our treatise, an acute observer who 
was perfectly familiar with the conditions of the time with 
which we are dealing. 

| have mentioned above that the writer distinguishes four 
types of economic and financial organization: the olxovopia 
Baa, that is to say, the general management of economic 
and financial affairs by the king personally; the olxovopia 
сатратікт), the economic and financial organization of each 
satrapy ; the nearly autonomous oixoropia of the folis ; and the 
basis of all these 'economies', the management of their own 
affairs by private people, irrespectively of their nationality and 
their political status, 

The royal economy dealt, according to the author of the 
treatise, with very few matters. His description of these sum- 
marizes very well the main departments of financial administra- 
tion that were necessarily managed by the king personally, or 
by the chief of his Bacoixór, alike in the Persian and in the 
Hellenistic monarchies. The first sentence* deals with monetary 
policy: how much money should be minted at a given time and 
of what kinds (gold and silver in Persia ; gold, silver, and copper 
in the Hellenistic monarchies) and when dear or cheap (perhaps 
a reference to variations of standard, such as is attested in 
the case of the first Ptolemy; above, p. 398). We know that 
coinage was an almost exclusive monopoly of the Persian kings 
and of Alexander. We have seen the attention paid by the 
Ptolemies to this question, and how strict was their monetary 
monopoly. We shall see presently that in their coinage the 
Seleucids inherited the traditions of Persia and Alexander. 

" поште (удрштна) ка! тоте ток 1j «Cowor srocmréor (IL. 1. 3; p. 1345523). 
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The next sentence* has been interpreted by modern scholars 
in various ways. In my opinion it should be translated as 
follows: ‘as regards the exported and imported goods: which 
of the goods the king has received from his satraps as their 
stipulated amount (ray) it will be profitable for him to sell, 
and when'. The interpretation of this paragraph 1s evident. 
It deals with the commercial policy of the king, especially as 
regards his trade with foreign countries. It was for the king to 
decide how much of the merchandise that he received from his 
satraps he would sell and export and what imports his kingdom 
required. No satrap was competent to do this. I have shown 
above the importance of the foreign trade of Persia, and I have 
emphasized in the preceding section of this chapter the promi- 
nence of foreign trade in the economy of the Ptolemies and its 
close connexion with their monetary and their general economic 
policy. It was no less important for the Seleucids and the 
Hellenistic monarchs in general. I shall return to this subject 
presently. 

What follows—the third and last sentence} of the section on 
royal economy—deals with expenditure. According to our 
author (at the end of the theoretical section) the chief require- 
ment in every type of economy is to balance the budget. In 
the case of the king the best way of doing this is to reduce 
expenditure. Next comes the question how most profitably to 
use the revenue of the kingdom in money and kind to cover the 
expenditure. It is evident that these were vital problems both 
for Persia and for the Hellenistic monarchies. | 

The king therefore dealt with matters of prime importance 
only. Taxation—the assessment and collection of the revenues 
—in Persia and probably in Alexander's monarchy was the 
business of the satraps. In Egypt, as we have seen, it was 
otherwise. In all probability the Seleucid monarchy was 
organized in this respect more or less in the same way as Persia. 
In Oecon. II the ol«orojiía cazpazixy 1s mainly concerned with 
the revenues [трособой. Six classes of revenues are distin- 

“ түрі 82 та eydryuia. kal exrayuryipa, sóre kal rir mapa riiv auroazaw dv. 
Tjj rey] (xAaBórri aimi Avcvredijmi: GurriBeathan (ibid.). 
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guished: revenues from the land, from other property of the 
State, from trade and commerce, from land-tolls and taxes on 
various transactions, from cattle, and from personal taxes. In 
describing these various classes of revenue the author is very 
brief, and brevity makes him obscure. I cannot discuss all the 
controversial points, and will merely state briefly my opinion. 
The state-revenues from the land are described as éxddéptor and 
бекату. The meaning of this statement is not clear. We know 
that in Egypt éxóópiov meant rent, a pars quanta paid by the 
tillers of the soil to the landowners; the meaning of декату is 
obvious. It is possible that the author found in his source the 
two t of payment distinguished and described in detail. 
He disregarded this and used the terms екфојно» апа Векату, 
without discriminating between them, to cover the royal in- 
come from the land. His chief concern was to emphasize the 
importance of land revenue in the budgets of the satrapies and 
in the satrap economy. In any case the passage does not help 
us to a better understanding of the system of land-taxes as 
established in the Persian Empire or in the satrapies of 
Alexander. 

The next sentence deals with the fia, the revenue from 
which consisted in gold, silver, copper, or other products. The 
most probable interpretation of this passage is not that which 
[ suggested some years ago. The ida are probably the private 
possessions of the king other than agricultural land, his tos 
Aéyos: first and foremost mines, then quarries, salt-pans, forests, 
lakes, and so on. In Egypt these were the private property of 
the king and were exploited by him. I see no reason to suppose 
that 1t was otherwise in Persia and in the empire of Alexander. 
Seleucus and his successors made no change in this state of 
things. 

Next follows the income from the ¢uropia, revenues which 
the satraps collected for the king from the internal and foreign 
commerce of their respective satrapies in the form of customs 
duties, harbour dues, payments connected with fairs, duties 
levied at the frontiers of the satrapies. 

The next sentence, which enumerates réhy xara yî» and 
éyopaia 7A», is obscure. The former have been explained as 
tolls levied for the use of the roads, and this may be correct : the 
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latter may be regarded as taxes paid in the ¢yopd, that is to say, 
on transactions such as are carried out as a rule in the market- 
place of cities and villages—all kinds of taxes on sales, taxes on 
the registration of documents, and so forth. The followingitem,* 
the revenue derived from the Sooxyjpara (cattle) calls for no 
comment, except that I do not know whether the етікартіп 
and Sexarn mentioned as revenues from the Sooxyjpara were 
identical. The absence of the ¢vvdsa or pasturage tax may be 
due to the fact that the pastures were royal property and were 
meant to be included in the second sentence. 

Last come the personal taxes: éruxejaAawor and харао. 
The latter is the payment made by artisans for the right of 
exercising their craft. Whether by émixebaAawor was meant a 
general poll-tax is very uncertain. We shall see later that there 
is evidence of a tax of this name in Palestine. 

I may observe that no mention is made under the heading of 
olxoropta garpazunj of the revenue derived by the king from 
the tribute (d¢dpos) paid by the cities. Nor is this item men- 
tioned in the description of the oi«ovogía Bae. Our author 
is likewise silent on the subject of the expenditure of the 
satraps. In all probability the satraps were not empowered to 
deal with this side of the provincial budget. In Oecon. II they 
appear as mere collectors of the king's revenues. This does not 
accord with the little we know about the powers of the Persian 
satraps, but may be true of the provincial governors of the 
Seleucids. 

The city economy is dealt with briefly. It appeared of minor 
importance to the author, and so it certainly was during the 
Hellenistic period and in a treatise concerned mainly with the 
structure of the Persian Empire. The revenue of a city was 
derived from its property in the territory belonging to it, from 
taxes on commerce (еџтбрка кал бизустуаа), апа from the 
CykókMa, various taxes connected with the business trans- 
actions of the inhabitants of the city. 1 have dealt with the 
subject of city economy above (pp. 241 ff). The author's 
enumeration of municipal sources of revenue is correct. 

The author is a little more explicit on the matter of 
private economy. The fact that in his view the income of a 

“4 ӛлі ті Йоскцибтше, émxapmia ve xai бєкбттү каАппрблу (ЇЇ. 1.4), 
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private person is chiefly derived from land is interesting as an 
indication of the mainly agricultural character of the economic 
system of his time. Next come the enigmatic éyxAyjpara (éyar}- 
para?), a unique term of unknown meaning. 'Eyxrygare may 
be connected, as Prof. C. B. Welles suggests, with €yarpors in 
its technical sense—the right to own property in land or 
houses. Last comes аруйраор, money-lending. 

That we may see how far the economic policy and the 
revenues of the Seleucids accord with the sketch in Оесоп. П, 
I shall set out such information as I have been able to derive 
from the available sources. 


(b) Coinage, Weights and Measures 

The Seleucids, like the Ptolemies and the other Hellenistic 
kings, paid great attention to their coinage, which succeeded 
without discredit the coinage of Alexander. Like him, the 
Seleucids kept strictly to the Attic standard. Like him again, 
they endeavoured to make their coinage abundant, stable, 
reliable, and of excellent quality. The issues from the various 
Seleucid mints were widely distributed not only over their 
Anatolian, Syrian, Mesopotamian, and Iranian Empire, but also 
over the rest of the Hellenistic world.* The coinage was much 
simplified by Antiochus I and became the basic currency of the 
East. Its popularity there is shown by the fact that after the 
secession of Bactria and Parthia the independent coinage of 
these kingdoms was in fact a continuation of that of the 
Seleucids. Moreover, coins of the first Seleucids were ' widely 
circulated far into Asia and were copied again and again, as 
had been the case with the coins of Athens in the fifth and 
fourth centuries’ (Milne). Their coinage, it may be observed, 
was of a more personal character than that of the Persian 
kings and the Ptolemies. Each king issued coins bearing his 
own likeness,?* 

The kings of the Seleucid dynasty coined in three metals: 
gold, silver, and copper. Gold was regularly minted until the 
second half of the third century, when minting stopped and 
was resumed from time to time by the later Seleucids on special 

* Note the imitation of this comage by Cleomenes I11 and Nabis of Sparta, 
and the circulation of over-stamped Seleucid coins in Byzantium and Callatis. 
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occasions only. The explanation of this curious history of their 
gold coinage (the Ptolemies coined gold regularly till a much 
later date, almost until the end of their rule in Egypt) may be 
found in my opinion in the scarcity of gold in the Near East in 
general. The main supply of gold—I disregard the gold of the 
northern Balkan peninsula, which never reached the Near 
East—came either from Egypt (Nubia), or from the Asiatic 
North, from the gold mines of Siberia and the Altai, The 
Ptolemies, of course, kept their gold supply jealously for 
themselves. Thus the only abundant sources of gold for the 
Seleucids were Siberia and the Middle East (Asia Minor hardly 
produced much gold at that time). Since Siberian gold reached 
Bactria first, it was natural that gold currency should be issued 
in large amounts especially in the Seleucid satrapy of Bactna. 
As soon as Bactria became independent and was itself cut off 
from Siberia, while the Parthians inserted themselves between 
the Seleucids and the Asiatic North, gold became very scarce in 
the Seleucid kingdom and the kings subsequent to Seleucus IH 
had to give up their coinage in that metal. We may, by the 
way, suppose that the question of the gold supply was one of 
the reasons for the Oriental expedition of Antiochus L11.*. 
The main currency of the Seleucid kingdom was silver. As 
long as Asia Minor with its abundant silver mines was in the 
hands of the Seleucids, they never suffered from a shortage of 
silver. The loss of Asia Minor by Antiochus III changed the 
situation: I shall speak of this in my next chapter. I have 
already mentioned that the minting of the tetradrachms of 
the early Seleucids was distributed over their extensive Empire, 
many mints being established. This does not mean, however, 
that the cities of the Seleucid Empire had any right of coinage. 
They minted for the king and in the name of the king. The 
early Seleucids regarded the minting of gold and heavy silver 
as their exclusive privilege and, like Alexander and the Succes- 
sors, they would not tolerate any competition from the Greek 
cities of their empire. Some exceptions to this rule are known, 
but occasional concessions to the cities in this respect, due to 
special political considerations, only serve to confirm the rule. 
Much more liberal was their policy as regards copper. Copper 
(and sometimes small silver) was regularly minted by most of 
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the Greek cities of Asia Minor for local and regional circulation, 
The careful study of the material found at Priene carried out 
by the late Dr. Regling proves this with full certainty. And 
Priene, of course, was not an exception. It must be emphasized 
that the Seleucids never recognized, like the Ptolemies, the 
trimetallic system. The copper of their empire was always 
intended for local exchange with a very limited circulation. 

While the old Greek cities of Asia Minor were granted the 
privilege of coining their own small change, this privilege was 
never given to the new cities founded by Alexander and the 
Seleucids in Syria and in the eastern satrapies. Like gold and 
silver, copper was royal currency, minted in the name of the 
kings. It seems very probable, however, that the coins were 
occasionally produced not in one of the royal mints but in 
municipal mints, which acted as concessionaires and on behalf 
ofthe kings. Large quantities of such local copper were emitted 
in the various cities of Syria and of the East, as may be gathered 
from a study of the coms found at Dura-Europus, Seleuceia 
on the Eulaeus, and Seleuceia on the Tigris. Like the copper of 
the Anatolian cities, the Seleucid copper of Syria and the East 
had not merely a local circulation within cities. As small change 
it circulated over comparatively wide areas,*# 

One of the most interesting features of the circulation of 
coins in the Seleucid Empire is revealed by the study of many 
hoards found in Syria and Mesopotamia on the one hand and 
in Asia Minor on the other. These hoards, in contrast to some 
found in the houses of various cities, are a striking illustration 
of the way in which money circulated throughout the empire, 
representing as they do the savings of richer people. They 
show that the bulk of the savings of the inhabitants of the 
Seleucid Empire consisted, not so much of Seleucid silver and 
occasionally gold, which do not form a very prominent element 
of third century hoards, but of issues of Philip, Alexander, and 
Lysimachus with a certain mixture of coins of the other 
Successors, Coins of Alexander and Lysimachus are the most 
prevalent. They are partly issues made during their lifetime, 
but mostly posthumous issues by various mints outside as 
well as inside the empire. Besides these coins and the Seleucid 
gold and silver, coins of the other independent kings of the 
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Hellenistic world in the third century, especially the Pergamene 
rulers, aire often found (in small quantities) in these hoards. The 
only exception is the Ptolemies. In none of the third century 
hoards outside Greece is Ptolemaic silyer or gold found, so far 
as I know. The Ptolemaic currency was apparently carefully 
excluded from the Seleucid kingdom. 

The character of the hoards, as briefly described above, 
reflects some important features of the economic life of the 
third century and in particular of the economic policy of the 
Seleucids. It appears that the Seleucids—in this respect so 
different from the Ptolemies—made great efforts to maintain the 
monetary unity of the Hellenistic world. By a sort of mutual 
accord all the leading mints of the time kept strictly to one 
and the same standard—the Attic—and emitted large quanti- 
ties of international currency in the shape of posthumous 
Alexanders and Lysimachi. These coins circulated freely all 
over the Hellenistic world, apparently without restriction—in 
the Seleucid kingdom, in the Anatolian monarchies, in Greece, 
and in the Balkan peninsula. The only exception was the 
Ptolemaic Empire. When the Ptolemies changed their stan- 
dard to the 'Phoenician' and introduced a strict monetary 
monopoly throughout their empire, they isolated themselves 
from the rest of the Hellenistic world. No coins of foreign mints 
or of Attic standard are found in hoards of the third century 
B.C. discovered in Egypt or in the Ptolemaic dominions, and, 
as I have already said, no coins of Ptolemaic mints are found 
in any Syrian or Anatolian hoard. The Hellenistic world of 
the third century was sharply divided into two spheres of 
economic activity: the Ptolemaic with its expansion chiefly 
to the West, and the Seleucid with its mainly Oriental con- 
nexions,246 

Ihe tendency of the Seleucids to maintain unity of currency 
is attested by another important trait of their monetary policy. 
The bulk of the coins of Seleucus I in his early years consisted 
of gold and silver which practically repeated Alexander's 
coinage, with the sole difference that the names of Alexander 
and Philip III were gradually, though not completely, replaced 
by that of Seleucus. In the last ten years of Seleucus' rule, 
however, his coin-types became more diversified and of a more 
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personal character. Areaction against this set in with Antio- 
chus I and II, who again issued large quantities of Seleucus' 
Alexander coins and even reminted some of the later coins 
of Seleucus as coins of the Alexander-Seleucus type, thereby 
stressing the international character of their economic policy 
and the demand for such a policy inside and outside the king- 
dorm. 34% 

It 1s certain that the coinage of the Seleucids was intended 
both to promote the use of money in their empire and to serve 
as a powerful instrument for the development of their foreign 
trade. To what extent they succeeded in the first of these aims 
we do not know. We have no evidence comparable to the 
Greek papyri of the Ptolemaic period in Egypt. The few tablets 
from Babylon and Uruk that have been published have been 
very little studied from the point of view of economic history. 
We hope, moreover, soon to have a large number of tablets from 
Seleuceia; no one would venture to base general conclusions 
on the scanty material now available, knowing that hundreds 
of tablets still await publication. The impression left by such 
documents as have been published and translated is that the 
use of money was firmly established in Seleucid Babylonia, 
though it had not entirely displaced barter. In any case money 
circulated freely and was extensively used for all sorts of trans- 
actions; how much more extensively than in the Persian 
period we are unable to say. It is interesting to note that in 
the cuneiform documents of the Seleucid period payments 
were reckoned, according to the ancient method, in minae and 
Shekels, though they were effected in Seleucid staters, probably 
at an official rate of exchange (there are frequent references 
to the ‘Babylonian rate’) .247 

If these conditions prevailed in Babylonia in spite of its 
immemorial traditions, they must have prevailed likewise in 
the hellenized parts of the Syrian Empire, not only among 
the Greek inhabitants of those districts but also among the 
native population, The Greeks, of course, conducted their 
business on a money basis. We should probably know much 
more on the subject if the same strict attention were paid to 
finds of coins in the excavations of Syrian, Mesopotamian, 
and Babylonian cities as has been paid in many of those of 
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Palestine. The number of coins of the Ptolemies, and later of 
the Seleucids, that have been found in Palestinian cities is sur- 
prising, and the same is true of the excavations of Seleuceia 
and Dura, where all coins found have been and are being care- 
fully collected, cleaned, identified, and published. The pro- 
portion of Seleucid, and especially of early Seleucid, coins is 
indeed small, and it could not be otherwise; but they are 
sufficiently numerous to show the promiment part they played 
in the affairs of Seleuceia and Europus-Dura, and that no 
other currency was in use in the two cities at the time of 
Seleucid domination.*** 

Closely connected with the coinage and its management 
was the organization of a rational system of weights and 
measures. Many systems were in common use in the Seleucid 
kingdom: the Babylonian, the Phoenician, the Attic. Did the 
Seleucids follow any definite policy in this respect? Did they 
attempt a kind of unification? 

Our information on this subject is very meagre. Except 
for the tablets of Uruk we have no written documents to throw 
light on the problem. The Babylonian tablets of Hellenistic 
date suggest that there was no change as regards the weights 
and measures used in Babylonia in the Hellenistic period: the 
traditional weights and measures were still in exclusive 082,240 
But two bronze weights of the Parthian period (56/5 B.c. and 
A.D. 72/3), one found near Babylon bearing the name of the 
city agoranomos, the other m Seleuceia with the monogram of 
the chief of the city police (the paraphylax) , seem to testify to the 
use of the Attic standard in Parthian Babylonia, along with 
the Babylonian one.**° 

For Syria we possess no documents similar to the tablets of 
Uruk and Babylon. By way of compensation, however, we 
have a unique series of bronze, lead, and stone weights of 
various dates and places. Many of them are precisely dated 
and belong to the period of Seleucid rule. The series of dated 
weights begins with the reign of Antiochus IIT, and goes down 
to the last days of the Seleucid régime. These weights may be 
divided into two classes. The first, which 15 very small in num- 
ber, may be called the group of royal weights. Inscribed on 
them are the names of the ruling kings (Antiochus IV, 
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PLATE LV 


1, Square lead weight, Indian elephant bridled turned to the left. Above: 
ZEAEYKEION | TK -P; below. AIMNOYN Ef] AEAGIQNOZE. Rev. Net- 
work. 1143 gr. Found at Sidon. E. Michon, Ewil. Soc. Ant. Fr.; 1906, p. 1931. ; 
id., D. d. 4., loc. cit., p. 556, no. 1. CI. Bull. Soc. Amt. Fr., 1903, p. 355, no. 45. 
Date—123 Sel. rB3 B.c., Seleucus IV, 

2, Square lead weight. Standing anchor, two heraldic dolphins to the left 
and right, and another in the field to the right. Above: EEAEYKEIOZ ; 
across the anchor BEP- EPI | EY-A- £1- POY; below: MNA. Re. Net- 
work. o-95-o-ror, Date—162 Sel. — 150 nc. Demetrius I Soter or Alexander 
Balas. I am indebted to M. H. Seyrig and Rev. P. Mouterde for making me 
acquainted with this weight, and to its owner for the photograph here repro- 
duced nnd far permission to publish и. 2елекео in the legend means 
БеМмейкаок yapaerjp. See my 'Seleucid Babylonia' (Yale Cl. Stud. iii, 1932) 
p.23. Photograph supplied by Count Chandon des. Briailles. 

The meaning of the designation of the weights as ZeAq/xewr and "Armdyacr 
is discussed in n. 251 to this chapter. I have mentioned there the suggestion 
оі М.Н, Seyrig. I must add that I still regard the interpretation ' weights of 
Seleuceia and Antioch ' às more probable because on several dated weights the 
designations Jelevxcor and “Arridyaoy appear at a time when the ruling king 
was nota Seleucus or Antiochus. The names accompanied by the preposition. 
тї аге those of the dyopardyot. Two other dated weights of Antioch of the 
Hellenistic period are known to me, One (jed)—in two specimens (in Berlin 
and in the Musée de Notre Dame de France m Jerusalem) —bears the date fip”, 
119 Sel. — 193 8.C., Antiochus ITI (E. Michon, D. 8. 4., loc. cit.. p. $55, nó. 15]: 
the other—a réraprov—mnow in the Museum of the Amer. Univ. at Beirat 
(copied ly myself and by the Rev. P. Mouterde) is unpublished. I may give 
here a short description of it. Square lead weight. Obv. Tripod, between 
anchor amd caduceus; above ANTIOXEION; to the right and left of the 
tripod: A -P | EI I61ZOY; below: TETAPTON. Kev. Network. The 
date is 130 Sel. — 182 n.c., Antiochus IIT. A Seleuceian daled weight (hemi- 
mnaion) with the date 155 Sel. — 157 8.c., Demetrius I Soter, is in the Louvre, 
see E. Michon, Mm, Soc. Ant. Fr. li (1890), p. 14 L, no. 4; Bull. Soc, Ant. Fr, 
1906, p. 195, no. 7; D. d. 4., loc. cit, p. 556, no. 2, cl. à weight of 153 Б.С. 
(without the name Seleuceion), F. de Ridder, Catal. Coll. de Clerog, lii, p. 364 1., 
no. 68r, I cannot mention here all tho weights with the above designation 
and those which by their dates fall within the Seleucid period. We must 
await a Corpus of these weights from the hands of either M. H. Seyrig or the 
Rev. P. Mouterde. 
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Demetrius Soter, Antiochus VIII Grypus, and Antiochus X 
(Eusebes), the denomination (mna), and on the latest of them 
the name of the agoranomos. On the obverse there are also 
some official symbols which likewise appear on the coins: 
Poseidon and anchor, the Seleucid Victory and the anchor. 

The second class consists of what appear to be city weights, 
which are more numerous. Some of the dated specimens are 
of the Hellenistic period, others are earlier and later, They were 
made in various cities of the Seleucid kingdom, Antioch, 
Seleuceia in Pieria and Laodicea, Damascus, and many cities 
of Phoenicia—Aradus, Byblus (?), Tripolis, Berytus, Sidon, 
Tyre. A few were found at Gezer in Palestine. 

The most interesting of those which certainly belong to the 
Hellenistic period come probably from Antioch on the Orontes 
and Seleuceia in Pieria. They show a striking EBD to the 
royal weights. We see inscribed on them the name of the city, 
the date, the denomination (m»a and its subdivisions), and the 
names and titles of the magistrates who were in charge of 
this department of the municipal administration, almost ex- 
clusively the agoranomoi, while the larger part of the surface is 
occupied by one of the heraldic devices of the Seleucids: the 
anchor, the tripod, the prow, the elephant, the horse, the zebu, 
the Victory, the Tyche. They sometimes bear countermarks 
similar to those of the coins. 

From this brief description of the royal weights and of those 
of Antioch and Seleuceia we may perhaps infer that they were 
standard official weights, controlled by the government, al- 
though the majority of them may have been issued by the 
cities under the supervision of municipal magistrates, They 
may suggest the existence in the Seleucid administration of 
a department of weights and measures which issued the royal 
standard weights and controlled those issued by the magistrates 
of at least the most important cities of the kingdom. 

Unfortunately there is no complete collection of the numerous 
weights of the Seleucid kingdom nor any careful study of them. 
My remarks are therefore necessarily somewhat vague and 
tentative. A question of great importance is the standard of 
the royal and semi-royal weights which I have described. Not 
being a specialist in metrology and not having weighed the 
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extant weights myself, I do not venture to offer even tentative 
suggestions on this matter. The natural inference would be 
that they represent the Attic standard, but this need not be 
the case, What 1s common to most of those which certainly 


belong to the Hellenistic period is their official and royal 
character.*5! 


(c) International trade 

I have referred to the importance of the Seleucid currency 
in the international trade of the time and particularly in 
Asiatic trade. The trade of Syria with the rest of Asia (es- 
pecially India and the Middle East) and Arabia on the one hand, 
and with the West and North on the other, was certainly of 
great consequence to the kingdom as a whole and to its 
inhabitants. Though we have very little information on the 
subject, we are in a position to form a general idea of the com- 
mercial relations maintained by Syria with Arabia and India. 
The policy in this respect of Alexander the Great, to which I 
have already alluded, was taken over with some changes by 
Seleucus I and his successors, They had two objects in view. 
The first was to attract Indian, central Asiatic, and Arabian 
merchandise to Syria, so that the transit trade m this mer- 
chandise should pass through their own territory instead of 
Egypt. The other was to find good markets for the mer- 
chandise in transit as well as for the products of the kingdom, 
in other words to develop Syria's commerce with the North 
and West. Historians of the Hellenistic period are inclined 
to attribute the relations between the Seleucids and the 
Ptolemies, their unceasing warfare, solely to political motives, 
to the exclusion of economic rivalry between the two kingdoms. 
But political and economic considerations are so closely con- 
nected that I find it difficult to discriminate between them. 

It has been shown that the Ptolemies devoted great atten- 
tion to the development of their commerce with Arabia and 
India, and that this would be greatly promoted if they held 
the Palestinian and Phoenician seaports and exercised political 
control over Transjordan and the Nabataeans. The revenue 
of the Ptolemies from Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine must 
have been very large, and it certainly was not from military 
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and political motives alone that they endeavou 
stinately to secure the harbours of those countries. 

The Seleucids showed no less interest than the Ptolemies in 
the trade with the East and South. Their policy in those direc- 
tions was dictated partly by political and military considera- 
tions, partly by the wish to secure the largest possible share 
of the Indian, central Asiatic, and Arabian transit trade. 
Central Asia and India were connected with the West and 
especially with Syria by many routes, of which two lay in the 
North. One of these—the central Asiatic trade route—ran 
along the northern coast of the Caspian Sea and ended in the 
Bosporan kingdom. It may have served to some extent for the 
conveyance not only of central Asiatic but also of Indian goods, 
but its importance was principally as one of the later Chinese 
silk routes, and it was never under the control of the Seleucids. 
The western section of the other ran along the southern 
coast of the Caspian Sea and then along the river Cyrus (Kura) 
to the eastern coast of the Black Sea, This route is imperfectly 
known. It was never very popular with merchants and its 
western portion was never fully under the control of the 
seleucids. Seleucus I and Antiochus I may have been interested 
in the possibility of developing it. The military expedition 
of Demodamas of Miletus across the Jaxartes was, it is clear, 
primarily intended to protect the Seleucid Empire on the north, 
and the partial exploration by Patrocles of the Caspian Sea 
was certainly suggested by military and political considerations, 
But these two enterprises may to some extent have been 
prompted by the wish to establish shorter and more convenient 
communications, partly by river, partly by sea, between the 
north-western and north-eastern parts of the Seleucid Empire, 
thereby facilitating the defence of the north-eastern frontier 
against the nomads of the north and secondarily serving com- 
mercial purposes.*5* 

The routes of immemorial antiquity which connected India 
with Babylonia were, for the most part, far more frequented, 
more important, and better developed. They converged on 
Seleuceia on the Tigris, the great political and commercial city 
of Seleucus I, the eastern capital of that king and his successors, 
the inheritor of Babylon's pre-eminence. 


ad so ob- 
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One of these routes was the sea route, or rather routes, along 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, I shall speak presently of the 
route along the western shore of that Gulf, The second, that 
along the eastern shore, certainly existed and was in use, but 
very little is known about it, especially during the early Seleucid 
period. The existence of some harbour cities on the Persian 
Gulf—Antioch in Persis (Bushire), Seleuceia ‘on the Erythraean 
Sea’, and Antioch-Charax—does not necessarily imply that this 
route was of importance in early Seleucid times, and any ex- 
tensive Greek colonization of either the east or the west coast 
of the Gulf is very poorly attested. If the route along the 
Seleucid satrapies of Persis and Carmania had been extensively 
used and a lively direct traffic by sea had existed between the 
India of Chandragupta and Asoka and the Seleucid kingdom, 
we should expect the number of Seleucid coins found in India 
to be greater than it is (see above, n. 243). As the evidence 
stands at present, it is probable that the main connexion 
between the early Seleucid Empire and India was partly by 
the land routes, one (the northern) running through Bactria, 
another (the southern) through Gedrosia and Carmania, Persis 
and Susiana, and partly by the western sea route through 
Gerrha. Itis possible that later, when Babylonia became part of 
the Parthian Empire, more use was madeoftheeastern sea route. 
This would account for the decay of Gerrha in the Parthian 
period (below, p. 458), and for the rise and development at 
that time of an important trading-centre on the Gulf of Ormuz, 
which successfully competed with Gerrha. The evidence on 
the trade between the Gulf of Ormuz and India in the second 
and first centuries B.c. has recently been collected by W. W. 
Tarn. 

The sea route along the western or Arabian coast of the 
Persian Gulf, supplemented by the ancient land route along the 
same coast, was much more important and more frequently 
used. This combined sea and land route, like the similar route 
along the eastern shore of the Red Sea, was in the hands of 
powerful Arab tribes, who were actively engaged in a highly 
developed trade. On the Red Sea these tribes were the Naba- 
taeans, the Lihyanites, and the Sabaeans, on the Persian Gulf 
the Gerrhaeans. The last were a well-organized Arab State, 
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whose commercial relations extended to South Arabia and 
India on the one hand and to Babylonia and the Nabataeans 
on the other. The Seleucids found the Gerrhaeans in possession 
of the sea route along the western shore of the Persian Gulf 
and of the great caravan roads of Arabia—one of which con- 
nected Gerrha, the capital of the Gerrhaeans, with Arabia 
Felix, and the other with Petra, through Dumaetha and Taima. 

It is important to note that the bulk of our information 
about Gerrha is derived from Hellenistic sources and goes back 
m the main to Aristobulus, Eratosthenes, Artemidorus, and 
Agatharchides.* We may infer that Gerrha reached its zenith 
in the days of the Seleucids, and that its decline began with the 
Parthian domination. 

The Seleucids dealt with the Gerrhaeans in much the same 
way as the Ptolemies with the Nabataeans. In order to pre- 
vent the Gerrhaeans} from robbing the Seleucid ships that 
plied between Babylonia and India, they maintained a flotilla 
in the Persian Gulf. At the same time they endeavoured, by 
diplomatic action and military intervention, to keep the Ger- 
rhaeans more or less under control and to obtain from them a 
large proportion of the Arabian and Indian goods held by their 
merchants. In this light we are better able to understand the 
account given by Polybius (in the fragmentary form in which 
we have it)? of the expedition of Antiochus III against the 
Gerrhaeans. It was a military demonstration on a large scale, 
which did not and could not lead to the conquest of Gerrha, 
but was imposing enough to frighten the Gerrhaeans and make 
them increase the quantity of merchandise that they sent to 
Seleuceia, at the expense probably of the Nabataeans and the 
P tolemies.$ 

From the scanty information we possess we may conclude 
with reasonable certainty that it was mainly through the 








* Str. xvi. 766 [Aristobulus and Eratosthenes), 776—8 (Artemidorus); 
Diod. iii. 42 (Agatharchides), cf. Plin. vi, 147 ; xxxi. 78. 

T The Gerrhaeans possessed an important harbour on the Persian Gulf and 
transported their wares not only by land but also by sea. 

| xiii. 9, cf. Plin. vi. 152. 

§ Note that the Gerrhaeans in their letter to Antiochus insisted that they 
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Gerrhaeans that the Seleucids received their chief supply of Ara- 
bian merchandise and at least a fair amount of Indian goods. 
The importance of this trade must not be underestimated. 
Syria received an abundance of Arabian commodities, of which 
a large proportion was consumed locally, while a substantial 
part was re-exported. We have evidence of this, for example, 
in the gifts that Seleucus I and Antiochus I bestowed on the 
Didymaean temple of Miletus: ten talents’ weight of frankin- 
cense, one talent’s weight of myrrh, two minae of cassia, two 
minae of cinnamon, and two minae of costus.* 

À channel of Indian trade not less important than that by 
the Persian Gulf was provided by the ancient roads across the 
Iranian plateau to Seleuceia. These are so well known and 
have been so often described and mapped that I need not repeat 
the description. They were the chief military means of com- 
munication between the western and the eastern parts of the 
Seleucid Empire. The Seleucids did not neglect them but 
maintained and increased the number of fortified and 
strongly garrisoned towns that guarded them. Though they 
were mi itary in their character and purpose, they also 
served commercial needs, Transport by these routes, long and 
difficult as it was, was nevertheless safer and perhaps cheaper 
than by the Persian Gulf, since their whole course lay in Seleu- 
cid territory. It was probably to secure the safety of these 
routes that Seleucus I gave up his claims to part of India and 
preferred peaceful traffic with Chandragupta and his empire 
of Magadha to continuous and ruinous war. Through cordial 
relations and repeated embassies (such as those of Megasthenes 
and later of Daimachus) the Seleucids ensured a steady supply 
of war elephants and of Indian wares. When their com- 
munications with India were endangered by the secession of 
Bactria and of Parthia, Antiochus HI launched his famous 
expedition, which led to an entente cordiale with Bactria and a 
temporary withdrawal of the Parthians, and re-established for 
some time the supremacy of the Seleucids along the routes in 
question. 

= The importance of the above-mentioned land routes from the 
political and commercial points of view 1s emphasized by the 
* Welles, К.С. 5. 49 ff. 
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т. Fragmentary bronze lamp (the lower part is missing) in the form 
of à crouching camel, saddled and harnessed, found in Syrum. The! 
is not dated. It may be Roman, but I am rather inclined to assign it to 
the Hellenistic period. A. de Ridder, Les bronzes antiques du Louvre, i, 
‘Les figurines’, 1913, no. 428, p. 65, pl. 34. Similar representations of 
camels, carriers of the desert trade, are frequent among the terracottas 
and small bronzes of the Hellenistic and Roman. periods. Cf, the 
bronze lamp in the form of a standing saddled camel from Syria in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (my Sor. amd Ec. Hist. R.E. pl. xxxvrit, 
1) and A. de Ridder, Collection de Clercg, iii, ' Bronzes', 1904, no, 373, 
рї. теп, т, Н. о-обз. 

1. Bas-relief of a stone sarcophagus of Roman times. The sarcophagus 
was found intact in one of the Aypogaca of Sidon. It is decorated on 

| sides in the usual manner with carved garlands suspended from 

rings fastened in the mouths of lions’ heads. The decoration of the 
second short side of the sarcophagus is different. ‘This side, covered with 
an elaborate design in very low relief, shows a sailing merchant-ship 
floating on the waves of the sea, in which are seen leaping dalphins and 
fish. The ship, fhough carved in the second century AD: retains the 
lcading features of the ancient Phoenician ships. (A. Kóster, Das antike 
Serwesen, 1923, pp. 45 f£). The ship drawn by an amateur on the walls 
of a private house in Dura (Yale Dura Exe, Rep. iv, 1935, p. 222, no. 3, 
pl. xxi, т) has the same form. The Sidonian ship was first published 
by G. Contenau, Syria, i (1520), PP. 35 I.., pL. vt, and fig. ro f, and has 
since been often reproduced and discussed, see for example Fr. Mall, 
Das Schijf in der bildenden Kunst, 1929, р. 25, рі. b-iv, 95; шу Soi.. 
and Ec. Hid, R.E., pL xxxvi, 2: Mostra Augustea della Romanitd, 
Catalogo, 1939, Sala xix, no. 45, Photograph supplied by the authorities 
of the National Museum, Beirut. 
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fact that their principal key towns were notable mints of the 
early Seleucids. The main supply of coins came from the 
extremely active mint of Seleuceia on the Tigris. The southern 
route to India was supplied with money by the mints of Susa 
(Seleuceia on the Eulaeus) and Persepolis. Still moreimportant 
were the mints of the northern Bactrian routes: Ecbatana, the 
capital of Media, the chief source of the supply of horses for 
the Seleucid Empire (it is to be noted that the mint mark of 
Ecbatana was the forepart of a horse feeding); Alexandria in 
Areia (modern Herat), capital of the fertile satrapy of Areia and 
a nodal point of the route to Bactria and to India (through 
Drangiana) ; and the great city of Bactra, of which more will 
be said below. All the mints enumerated above issued money 
which satisfied alike the administrative and military and the 
commercial needs of the Seleucid kingdom. It may be men- 
tioned that, in order to facilitate Bactrian trade with India, 
Antiochus I at the time of his joint rule with Seleucus (285- 
280 В.С.) made a special issue of coins of the Indian instead 
of the Attic standard. 

The clearing-house for all the merchandise that reached the 
Seleucid Empire from central Asia, India and Arabia was Sel- 
euceia on the Tigris, which in consequence grew rapidly and 
soon became the largest and probably the richest city of that 
empire. Our information about it dates mostly from the Par- 
thian and Roman period of its history, but the foundations of 
its prosperity were undoubtedly laid in Seleucid times. It was 
certainly the trade of Seleuceia that enriched its inhabitants, 
not only the natives, who had accumulated capital and exper- 
ience of the caravan trade in pre-Persian and Persian times, 
but also the Greek residents, 

From Seleuceia Arabian and Indian goods were conveyed 
to the North and West by the roads that from the earliest times 
had connected Babylonia with those regions, running along 
the Tigris and the Euphrates and thence to the Phoenician and 
Syrian coasts. These roads were well organized and thoroughly 
secure. They were guarded throughout their course by chains 
of strong and prosperous Greek colonies, which at the same 
time provided convenient resting-places for the caravans. We 
know one of these—Dura-Europus on the middle Euphrates. 
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As the Phoenician towns were in the hands of the Ptolemies, 
the early Seleucids developed their road system in such a way 
as to prevent the caravans from going to Tyre or Sidon or to 
other Ptolemaic seaports. Some of the early Seleucid roads led 
from Mesopotamia across Asia Minor to the Anatolian har- 
bours, but most of them converged on the new capital of the 
empire, Antioch on the Orontes, and on its ports—Laodicea 
on the Sea and Seleuceia in Pieria, The route across the desert 
to Palmyra and thence to Damascus was probably very rarely 
used by the early Seleucid caravans.25: 

Of the commercial relations between the Seleucid Empire 
and the Aegean Sea and western Mediterranean we know very 
little. The empire had plenty of merchandise to export. We 
shall see later in this section how plentiful and various were the 
products of Syrian agriculture and industry, to which must be 
added the goods in transit from Arabia and India. But their 
export presented difficulties in the time of the first Seleucids. 
The sea was in the hands of the Ptolemies. Even Seleuceia in 
Pieria was lost to Euergetes I (in 246 8.c.) and remained in the 
hands of the Ptolemies until 219 B.c. The great outlets for 
their caravan trade in Asia Minor—Ephesus, Smyrna, and 
Miletus—were only intermittently in Seleucid hands. The 
third century was therefore not a very brilliant period in their 
history. And yet there are several reasons for believing that, 
in spite of all these unfavourable factors, Seleucid trade by 
the Anatolian land routes and by sea was important and made 
no small contribution to the prosperity of the kingdom. 

I have already pointed out that the Seleucids were anxious 
to keep strictly to the Attic standard in their coinage and that 
many foreign, especially Anatolian, coins are found in the 
Synan hoards of early Seleucid times. I have also emphasized 
the fact that Ptolemaic currency was carefully kept out of the 
regions where coins of the Attic standard were predominant. 
These facts seem to me to indicate the existence of steady, 
uninterrupted commercial relations between Syria on the one 
hand, and Anatolia, the Aegean, and the Pontic world on the 
other, even though the monetary entente cordiale between Syria 
and the Aegean and Pontic regions may have not led to special 
treaties. The same trade connexion is attested by the political 
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relations of the Seleucids with the other powers of the Hellenis- 
tic world in early times. 

On the sea it was Rhodes that was the leading commercial 
power of the time. For a while dependent on Egypt, Rhodes 
soon recovered its commercial freedom (above, pp. 225 ff.), and 
the ships of the Seleucids were as welcome there as those of 
the Ptolemies. The relations between it and Syria are very 
imperfectly known. In the early days of Seleucus I, he and 
Demetrius had employed a Rhodian as their ambassador to 
Ephesus and other Greek cities.* We have no further informa- 
tion until the reign of Seleucus II or 11]. Though the Seleucid 
grant or sale of Stratonicea in Caria to the Rhodians] probably 
belongs to a later date, trade relations between Syria and 
Rhodes are well attested for the last decades of the third cen- 
tury. When the city suffered heavily from the famous earth- 
quake (227/6 B.c. ?), all the leading powers of the time came to 
its help. Among them was Seleucus II or rather Seleucus III. 
The character of his gifts isinteresting:t he grants the Rhodians 
ten quinqueremes, a large amount of material for building 
ships, a substantial quantity of com, and ateleria (perhaps ex- 
emption from customs duties only, not a general exemption 
from taxes) to the Rhodians ‘who sail to his kingdom” (eis 
тї» айтор Bacidelay whoifoperos). A study of the Rhodian jar 
handles found at Antioch and the other cities of Syria, Seleu- 
ceia on the Tigris, Uruk, Dura-Europus, and Tarsus would be 
of much interest, and might show whether any of them are 
earlier than the reign of Antiochus IIl. 

Whereas commercial relations between Rhodes and Syria 
were never completely interrupted, the early Seleucids were 
not very popular in the sacred island of Delos. No Seleucid 
before Antiochus III was honoured with statues there, and 
Seleucus I and Stratonice alone appear as donors in the Delian 
inventories. A gift by Selencus (of the model of a ship) was 
probably connected with one of his naval victories.** 

This sketch of the foreign trade of the Seleucids, notwith- 
standing its deficiencies, fully justifies my interpretation of 
the second paragraph of the summary of the royal economy in 
Oecon. 11. Export trade undoubtedly played a very important 

* 0,G.1. 10. f Polyb. xxx. 31, 6. $ Ibid. v. 89. 8. 
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part in the economy of the Seleucid Empire and yielded a 
large revenue to the kings and much profit to many of the 
Greek and native inhabitants. It is very unfortunate that we 
know nothing of the Seleucid customs duties and of their tariff 
policy. 


(d) Revenues from land 

The section of Oecon. Il which deals with ‘satrap economy ' 
gives the impression that all satrapies were uniformly organ- 
ized in respect of the revenues derived from them. Two alter- 
native inferences may be drawn from this: either that such a 
uniformity existed in the Persian Empire and was inherited 
from Persia by Alexander and the Seleucids: or that the 
author (or his source) did not in fact know the practice in all 
the satrapies and extended to the other satrapies information 
relating to Asia Minor, the part of the Persian Empire best 
known to the Greeks. For it is difficult to believe that the 
same system of taxation was applied in exactly the same way 
throughout an empire such as the Persian and Seleucid, whose 
parts varied widely in history, institutions, and economic con- 
ditions. Apart from this general consideration, we have little 
to guide us in our choice between the two alternatives. We 
know very little of the system of taxation of the Persian 
Empire and not much more of that of the Seleucid Empire. 

I have mentioned above that the author of Oecon. II, in 
speaking of the revenues of the kings and of the satraps, never 
mentions the tribute ($ópos) paid by the communities which 
were constituent parts of the satrapies of the kingdom—the 
cities, the temples, and the tribes. We know that all these 
self-governing bodies paid in one form or another a phoros or 
a syntaxis, which in all known cases was a larger or smaller 
lump sum. The principle on which this pioros was assessed 
and the mode of its collection are little known; they will be 
discussed presently. 

For the author of Qecon. II the main revenue accruing to 
the State from each satrapy was derived from the land taxes. 
He mentions this revenue briefly. It was probably so familiar 
to his readers that no details were needed. He states only that 
it was termed éxóópiov and Bexárg. It is typical of the defective 
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character of our evidence that we can hardly add anything 
substantial to his brief statement. | 

We know, mostly from epigraphical sources, that in Asia 
Minor and probably in other satrapies of the Persian and sub- 
sequently the Seleucid Empire the land was divided into 
various Classes, more or less in the same way as in Egypt. On 
the one hand there was the land that depended directly on the 
kings, the yapa Bard or perhaps the xoa in general, the 
yöpa Bardu being only one part of it, the private estates of 
the kings. On the other hand there was the land that was the 
property of the Greek cities, of the temples, and probably of 
some tribes. Between the two groups stood the land that was 
assigned by the kings from the chora or the chora basilike to 
various institutions, groups of individuals, or individuals under 
various conditions, that is to say, to cities founded by the 
kings, to gods and temples, to groups of катошког ог KA polyol, 
some of them settled soldiers, and to private persons who were 
members of the royal house, officials of the crown, or friends 
of the kings. 

Concerning the payments, collective or individual, made by 
these various types of landholders very little is known. We 
are best informed about the xópa or хара Baru of Asia 
Minor. Land of this class was cultivated under the supervision 
of royal officials by hereditary tenants termed laoi, men bound 
to the soil or to their place of residence (mostly villages). It 
was probably these officials, not general contractors (felonai), 
who collected the payments of the [407 ог lao: basilikos, the 
Anatolian peasants or royal peasants. Our information about 
these officials is very slight. It is not very probable that there 
was a special administrative class charged with the manage 
ment of the xdpa or xópa BaciXucj. In all probability the charge 
of the yapa and òf the Maot was entrusted to the general 
managers of the satrapies and of their subdivisions and to the 
officers whose special duties were of a financial character. 

We hear occasionally that the Jaor paid their phorot to the 
kings either in kind or in money. The former method prevailed 
on the yapa Ватуикт near Teos and Lebedus, the latter on 
Laodice's estate in the Troad and on Mnesimachus' estate near 
Sardis, How the payments in kind were reckoned 1s not known: 

uh 
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they may have been a pars guofa (Sexery) or tithe of the harvest, 
ог а pars Quanta (expépor). The payments in money on the 
estates of Laodice and of Mnesimachus may have represented 
the equivalent in money (adaeratio) either of a pars quota or a 
pars quanta. 

Some scattered texts may suggest that in some way or other 
the assessment of the phoroi of the Greek cities in Asia Minor 
was made in connexion with the yield of the land-tax, one part 
of which was collected for the treasury of the city, the other 
for the royal treasury through the royal financial administra- 
tion (Bazuuxóv). In my book on the Kolonat (pp. 244 ff.) I 
pointed out that the chora or the territory of the cities was 
liable to the payment of a PAoros. Thus Seleucus II* ' granted 
to the Smyrnaeans freedom and immunity for the city and the 
chora'. In the well-known farming law (vóuos muAnrixós) of the 
dM 'Oropxavüóéev of Mylasa,t belonging perhaps to the time 
when Mylasa was a city of the Seleucid kingdom, the payments 
of the citizens of the city, landowners, and hereditary tenants 
are clearly divided into two groups: those due to the royal 
treasury (Sacthixdy) and those due to the city treasury (moAt- 
тікбь). Lastly, in a fragmentary inscription of Seleuceia- 
Tralles,t recording a letter of Antiochus III, a tithe (Sexarn) 
is remitted to the city, which had hitherto been paid to the 
royal treasury.§ 

The evidence here adduced is scanty and obscure and may 
be differently interpreted. Later, however, in Roman times, 
the government collected the £horos from the cities of the 
province of Asia on the basis of a uniform Sexdry which was 
imposed on the land that formed the territory (chora) of a 
given city (below, ch. УП). Was the Roman practice perhaps 
a return to the Seleucid tradition after the Attalids had intro- 
duced some modifications of it? May we suppose that the 
phoros was collected from the cities according to an assessment 
based on the adaeratio, or money value, of a land-tax imposed 
on the territory of the city? Or was the royal land-tax, like 

"0.0.1. 248, 71): Фтәжкіруке 5è vois [Zuupatos тар те под кај 
тағ ушрау айта» «Асиббрау «Ішек кай тет анн оа | 

f Le Bas-Waddington, v. 404. + Welles, R.C. 41. 

§ Cf. Welles, loc. cit. 48, D, 3. 
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other royal taxes (see below, pp. 46911), an addition to the 
phoros, which last was assessed on the basis of calculations 
unknown to us, for instance according to the amount of the 
general income received by the cities from various sources, 
especially from various taxes collected by them? 

Still scantier 1s the evidence relating to other bodies 
individuals liable to a land-tax. Nothing certain 15 known 
about the relations between the temples and the king from the 
fiscal point of view. Some temples in Asia Minor may have 
been liable to the payment of a certam tax on the land in their 
possession, perhaps a óexdry. A tithe was also probably paid 
by the military settlers: we hear of this payment being some- 
times remitted to them. And finally the individual holders of 
land received from the king were not tax-free.*5 

The only reliable information about the land-taxes in parts 
of the Seleucid kingdom other than Asia Minor relates to 
Palestine in the time of the Maccabees. In the two letters by 
which Demetrius I promises, and Demetrius IT grants, various 
favours [duAavÜperma) to Jonathan and the Jews, the first 
speaks among other things of remission of the usual land- 
taxes which were paid by Judaea and also by what were known 
as the three rapot or rorapyia, as well as by parts of Samaritis 
and Galilee, which were apparently connected in fiscal matters 
with Judaea before the time of Demetrius I. These taxes* were 
one third of the yield of the sown crops (rpiro» rhs omopas) and 
one half of the xapröş fv\wos (grapes, olives, other fruit, 
especially dates, &c.). Demetrius II apparently refers to the 
same taxes when he says in his letter: ' and all things apper- 
taining unto them, for all such as do sacrifice in Jerusalem, 
instead of the king's dues which the king received of them 
yearly aforetime from the produce of the earth and the fruits 
ol the trees, 1255 

The land-tax collected by the Seleucids in Judaea was cer- 
tainly very high, much higher than the tax which was usual in 
Asia Minor in Roman times (a decuma or a tithe) and which, 





* I Macc. x. 29-30. 

Тт Масс. xi. 34: каї тарта та сиукиро рте атча метою Пеене 
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as stated above, may have been inherited by the Romans fr 
the Seleucids. However, the Palestinian land tax was not 
much higher than the payments in kind made by (ће Вас ико! 
yewpyoi in Egypt. 

Since the payments of the tillers of the soil in Judaea in 
Caesar's time were about the same in amount as those made 
by the rural population of Judaea in the time of Demetrius T 
and II (below, ch. VIT), I am inclined to think that these рау- 
ments were traditional in Judaea, and that the innovation of 
the Seleucids consisted perhaps in collecting these taxes directly 
and as an addition to, not a part of, the tribute (horos) oi 
Judaea. 

This interpretation I regard as more probable than that of 
Bikerman,* who is inclined to explain the heavy payments 
exacted from Judaea as a punishment imposed by the Seleucids 
on the people for their revolt in the time of the Maccabee: 
According to him the kings treated the territory of Judaea 
after this revolt not as ager stipendiarius (to use the Roman 
terminology) but as ager regius (yapa Baoiduxy), and the tillers 
of the soil not as landowners but as tenants of the kings. 

About the system of land taxation that prevailed in Baby- 
lonia in Hellenistic times nothing is known. We may conjec- 
ture that it descended to the Arsacids and the Sasanids, and 
that the land-taxes described by the Talmud for the Sasanian 
period were inherited from the Seleucids. But the data of the 
Talmud, abundant as they are, give no connected and intel- 
ligible picture, and we cannot be sure that the Seleucid system 
had not been changed considerably by the Arsacids and the 
Sasanids, In any case it is difficult to decide whether the 'taska' 
of the Talmud was a rent or a tax and whether it was paid in 
kind or in money. The problem is complicated by a reference to 
the ‘king's portion’, which may be the same as the above or an 
additional payment.257 

The few facts that I have adduced may suggest that there 
Was no uniformity in the assessment of land-taxes and land- 
rents by the kings of the Seleucid dynasty. The payments for 
the use of the land, which was ultimately regarded as the 
property of the king, whether it was cultivated by his own 

1 Тим. 521, р, 179, 
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tenants (laoi basilikot) or by members of communities such as 
half-independent tribes, cities, and temples with their popula- 
tion of men and women who regarded themselves as slaves of 
a god or goddess, were collected according to ancient traditions 
which varied from satrapy to satrapy, and within the satrapy 
from one group of landholders to another. I doubt very much 
whether even in any one satrapy the rents of one and the same 
group were uniform, that 1s to say, whether all the /aot basilikot, 
all the temples, vassal tribes, and cities had the same obliga- 
tions to the crown. The rent or taxes were collected as pars 
quanta or pars quota sometimes in kind, sometimes in money. 
It may be for this reason that the author of Oecon. II is so 
inexplicit on the subject. 


(e) Royal taxes 

Our information about the other revenues of the king as 
set forth in Oecon. I] is no better than about the land-taxes 
and land-rents. There certainly existed im the Persian, and 
later in the Seleucid, kingdom a class of royal taxes which were 
organized in the same way throughout the empire, being prob- 
ably levied by agents of the crown. The payments made in 
respect of these taxes may have varied from satrapy to satrapy 
in some cases, for instance in that of the poll-tax, but in most 
cases they were probably uniform, assessed and collected on 
the same principle and in the same way. 

We may obtain some idea of the character of those taxes 
from certain texts relating to Palestine before, under, and 
after Antiochus HII. According to a letter of Antiochus III 
(Jos., A./. xu. r35 fi) the royal taxes, in addition to the 
tribute, paid by the people of Tudaea in his own time, that i is 
to say, inherited by him from the Ptolemies, were the poll-tax 
the crown tax (eredaririxos opos), and the salt tax (mepi rar 
алаш), Тһеге were also some indirect taxes. Few people were 
exempt from these royal imposts. 

similar taxes were collected in Judaea in the time of Deme- 
trius!. In his letter of 152 B.c. promising favours (tdri para) 
to Jonathan and the Jews (1 Macc. x. 29-30) he speaks of 
the land-tax mentioned above, of the ‘tributes’, which ma’ 
be the salt tax and the crown tax, and of the ‘price of the salt’ 
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(тошт) той аА), Difficult to interpret are (ibid. 31) the ‘tenths’ 
(декат) апа {һе ‘tolls’ (ғә), and (ibid. 33) the ‘tributes of 
their cattle’ (dépo: xai ray xrpvav abrÓv) At a later date 
Demetrius I1 in his letter (1 Macc. xi. 35) speaks of the ‘tenths’ 
and ‘tolls’ (Gexdra «ai rA»), and in addition of 'salt-pans' 
(Fas rod dAds Auvas) and of the ‘crowns’ (orébavoi). 

Salt tax. Of the three royal taxes mentioned in these texts 
the best known is the salt tax. The mentions of this tax in 
Josephus and in the books of the Maccabees suggest that the 
revenue from salt was one of the most important revenues of 
the crown. It is very probable (1) that the crown regarded the 
salt-pans as its property, (2) that the people paid a special 
salt tax, probably as their contribution to the management of 
the salt-pans, and (3) that they received an allowance of salt 
from the government on payment of a certain amount of 
money each year in addition to the salt tax, 

This organization is similar to that which, as we know from 
many documents, existed in the third century B.c. in Egypt 
(above, p. 309). In Egypt, as in Palestine, the salt-pans were 
the property of the crown, the people paid a salt tax closely 
resembling a poll-tax, and received their salt (probably a pre- 
scribed amount) at fixed prices from the crown. It is ver 
probable that it was the Ptolemies who organized the salt mono- 
poly in Palestine, adopting the system that they had established 
in Egypt. The main features of this system may have been 
inherited by them from the Persian financial administration. 

In Babylonia the method of collecting the revenue from salt 
was much the same, as we know from certain stamps impressed 
on clay bullae found in the temple of Anu-Antum at Uruk and 
in a private house at Seleuceia. I have dealt with these stamps 
In à special memoir and need not repeat here what I have said 
there. Suffice it to say that the dkey, that is, (ће аде amm, 
the salt revenue department, existed in Babylonia from the 
time of Seleucus II till at least the last years of the Seleucid 
domination there; and that in all probability this ae} was 
organized on the same lines as in Egypt and in Palestine. This 
suggests that both Ptolemy Soter and the Seleucids inherited 
the revenue and the main features of the system of collecting 
it from the Persians.25# 
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Poll-tax and Crown tax. Much less is known about the 
poll-tax and the crown tax mentioned in the texts quoted 
above. The poll-tax was temporarily revived at a later date 
by the Romans in Cilicia and elsewhere in Asia Minor as an 
emergency tax (below, ch. VII). This may indicate that it was 
one of the royal taxes levied by the Seleucids in all their 
satrapies. The crown tax is known in Egypt and had a long 
life. In Seleucid times it appears to have been a general royal 
tax. Like the salt and poll-taxes, it was probably a personal 
tax. The same is true of the xepová£or, a tax payable by 
artisans which is mentioned in Oecon. II and occurs in Egypt, 
but is not referred to in documents of the Seleucid period. 
Finally, there was the cattle tax noted in Oeccon. IT, which is 
found in Hellenistic Egypt and in Attalid and Roman Asia 
Minor (the Roman scri?íura) but is not mentioned in Seleucid 
documents.259 

'AvApamo2uk. The nature of the tax called дгдратодикт, 
which was levied in Babylonia and is attested by some bullae, 1s 
disputed. It may have been a general tax on slaves or a special 
tax levied in connexion with the sale of slaves. Various taxes 
connected with slaves are known in Egypt, 

Customs duties. I have already said that several other taxes 
which were certainly royal in character existed in the Seleucid 
Empire. Such were the different customs duties, inherited from 
the Seleucids by the Romans (fortoria, below, chs. VI and VII), 
and various taxes of the same kind, for example that exacted for 
the use of the royal roads. Similar to the last in all probability 
was the tax tAoia» Evdparov, which is mentioned on one of the 
bullae of Uruk. 

Tax on sales. To the same group may beassigned the éramow, 
a general tax on sales levied in Uruk, and the taxes for the 
registration of documents, which are well attested in Uruk 
and elsewhere and were collected by the ypeodvAaxes and 
BiBModiAakes. It may be noted that a provincial éremorv was 
imposed by Piso in Macedonia and Greece (below, ch. VIT). 

Mines, &c. Lastly, the Seleucid rulers certainly derived a 
large income from the various natural resources of their vast 
empire. I have pointed out that they were owners of the 
salt-pans, and there is reason to believe that they also owned 
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many mines, quarries, forests, fisheries, &c. These sources of 
revenue are mentioned in Oecon. II, but not in documents of 
the Seleucid period. 

Meagre as it is, the evidence at our disposal allows us to 
form a general idea of the fiscal policy of the Seleucids, Their 
fiscal system they certainly inherited from the Persian kings, 
Alexander, and the Successors. How far they changed it, how 
many innovations they introduced, we are unable to say. It 
appears, however, very probable that they were more conserva- 
tive than the Ptolemies and that their fiscal system was less 
elaborate and more flexible than theirs. 

Of the total amount of their revenues no idea can be formed. 
The Seleucids were certainly as rich as the Ptolemies and they 
were as lavish as their Egyptian rivals, We know very little 
about their expenditure, but the little we do know shows that 
they spent large sums of money on their army and navy, on 
administration, on colonization (see below), and on foreign 
policy, in which gifts and bribes played an important part, 

How heavily the burden of taxation pressed on the people 
of their empire, is a question that cannot be answered. The 
situation in Judaea as we know it was probably typical. Yet 
even in the case of Judaea we cannot say whether it was the 
burden of taxation in itself or the humiliation of paying taxes 
to foreign rulers that roused the greater resentment. 


4. SOCIAL Porricv 
(a) Colonizalton. 

The economic and social development of the Seleucid Empire 
was greatly influenced by the so-called Seleucid colonization, 
the policy of superimposing a Greco-Macedonian stratum on 
the native population by the foundation of settlements of 
Greeks and Macedonians, in the form of cities and villages. 
This policy was initiated by Alexander and Antigonus, and 
greatly extended by Seleucus I and his first two successors, 
Antiochus I and Antiochus II. Seleucus I was most active 
in Syria, Cilicia, and Mesopotamia, and Antiochus I devoted 
his main attention to the Iranian countries; all three of them 
pursued the policy in Asia Minor.:6: 
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We know how diverse were the elements of the empire of 
Seleucus I and his successors. It included States and regions 
possessing immemorial and firmly rooted traditions, nations 
and peoples that looked back to days when they all had been 
independent, and some of them had themselves ruled over 
empires. Such were above all the Iranians, and next to them 
the Babylonians and the Aramaeans. The Phoenician cities 
and the Jews, likewise proud of a glorious past, were at the 
time under review not yet subjects of the Seleucid kings. To 
build up a political, social, and economic unit out of these 
States. nations, tribes, and cities, unconnected with each other 
and naturally tending in different directions, was a difficult 
task. But the successors of Alexander fully realized that, 
unless it was unified, the Seleucid Empire, the successor of the 
Persian Empire and of that of Alexander, could not be pre- 
served. The predecessors of the Seleucids had behind them 
forces that helped them to keep together the disparate consti- 
tuents of their empires. The Persian kings had a solid founda- 
tion for their rule in their Iranian, and especially their Persian, 
subjects, who had always been the dominant nation in the 
Persian Empire despite the liberal policy of the Persian kings. 
Alexander had behind him his own people, the Macedonians, 
and upon them and upon the glamour of his own personality 
his power was practically based until his death. With the 
Macedonian nation behind him Alexander could indulge in 
the luxury of experiments. We know how he endeavoured to 
merge his Macedonian and his Iranian soldiers in a single 
highly trained and well-disciplined body, and how desirous he 
was to extend this experiment and to try the same. policy 
of amalgamation in other fields and with other nations. He 
appears to have contemplated an organic fusion of the best 
elements of his empire, irrespective of their nationality, and 
the creation thereby of a new ruling class essentially devoid of 
and superior to national prejudices, This class, in his imagina- 
tion, would possess all the endowments of civilization, among 
which those of the Greek civilization were, from his point of 
view, pre-eminent. This, in my opinion, was the sum and 
substance of Alexander's intended ‘hellenization’ of the East. 
It is not impossible that his dream was wider, and that he 
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was thinking of creating ultimately a world State in which 
national distinctions would be effaced (cf. above, pp. 1260.). 

Seleucus I and his successors were in a far more difficult 
situation. They could not resume and pursue Alexander's 
policy. Experiments were dangerous in the prevailing atmo- 
sphere of incessant warfare, and Alexander's experiment had 
met with too little success even in his own day to be repeated. 
Seleucus I always hoped to be able to return to his own country, 
Macedonia, as its sovereign. But it was quite impossible to 
found any practical policy on what was no more than a hope. 
Macedonia as the solid basis of his power was a possibility of 
the future, not an actual fact; and for his successors even this 
possibility vanished. Failing the Macedonians, there was no 
nation in the dominions of the Seleucids that could serve as 
the mainstay of their rule. Seleucus and Antiochus were cer- 
tainly convinced by long experience that the Iranians, the 
only nation accustomed to exercise authority and capable of 
fighting efficiently, were quite unsuited for this purpose. The 
Iranians had supported Alexander, though with reluctance. 
But they would not support one of his generals as their king, 
even if Seleucus had decided to let his Macedonians be gradually 
absorbed by the Iranians. Seleucus might live on good terms 
with them and employ some of them as auxiliary detachments 
in the royal army, but to found his dominion upon them was 
out of the question. 

The only policy left to him and his successors was that 
followed by their neighbours and enemies the Ptolemies. This 
was to rely upon those elements of the population which from 
the outset had been closely connected with the rulers and had 
helped them to acquire their empire: the Macedonians and the 
Greeks of thearmy, the Macedonian and Greek settlers, military 
and civil, who were scattered all over their territories, but were 
mostly concentrated in the few cities founded by Alexander 
and Antigonus, and finally their own civil and military stafi— 
their personal friends. This foundation was numerically not 
very strong, but it was trustworthy and flexible, and it could 
be steadily and rapidly increased. The problem that lay before 
Seleucus and the Seleucids was therefore the same as that 
which confronted the Ptolemies, how to increase the number 
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of Macedonians and Greeks permanently residing in their king- 
dom, and how to organize the relations of the new immigrants 
with the ruler on the one hand and the natives on the other, 
so that of the latter they should hellenize and absorb as many 
as possible. 

We have seen how the Ptolemies dealt with this problem. 
Seleucus and his successors adopted a different solution. While 
the Ptolemies discontinued in Egypt Alexander's practice of 
founding cities, the Seleucids took up and carried on the tradi- 
tion of Alexander and Antigonus; indeed they were the first 
to give to these traditions the character of a definite policy 
with a definite aim. 

It should be observed that in a very few instances only can 
we trace the history of post-Alexandrian settlements back to 
Antigonus. Such cases as those of Europus (Dura) and Antioch 
Arabis,* which last may be identified either with Edessa or 
‘with Nisibis, are typical. It has been suggested on insufficient 
evidence that the founder of these two cities, Nicanor, who 
according to Pliny, was prefect of Mesopotamia, was the 
Nicanor, satrap of Media under Antigonus, who succumbed to 
seleucus. Now we know that Europus-Dura was founded by 
order, not of Antigonus, but of Seleucus I (see pl. L1, 2), 
and the same is certainly true of Antioch Arabis. Nicanor, the 
prefect of Mesopotamia, founder of Europus and Antioch 
Arabis, was probably one of the two regents of the East— 
Nicanor and Nicomedes—appointed, according to Malalas, 
by Seleucus I, both of them his nephews, sons of his sister 
Didymea.t Their task, it may be supposed, was, in the first 
place, to prevent an attack on Mesopotamia by rivals of 
Seleucus, similar to those of Demetrius and Antigonus in 
310-308 B.C., and secondly to protect the empire from its 
warlike neighbours, the mountaineers of the North and the 
Arabs. For the latter purpose a group of strongly fortified 
colonies was established along the most important strategical 


* Pliny, N.H. vi. 117. | 

T This appointment was the beginning of the Seleucid policy of choosing 
the governor-general of the East from members of the royal house: N icanor 
and Nicomedes were probably succeeded by the son of Seleucus, the future 
Antiochus I (in 292 1.C.). 
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roads. We know for example that Edessa—a very important 
fortress—was founded in 302 B.C. 

The measures taken by Seleucus I and his early successors 
in respect of the military and civil colonization of their empire 
are too well known to need detailed description here. It is 
enough to say that by relentless systematic work, carried on 
with speed, energy, and skill, the three first kings—Seleucus І, 
Antiochus I, and Antiochus II—succeeded in forming in Asia 
Minor, in Syria, in Mesopotamia, in Babylonia, in Elam, and 
in parts of their Iranian satrapies, large aggregations of Greek 
and Macedonian settlers; these were established in Greek and 
Macedonian cities and villages, and the settlements were con- 
nected by good roads. 

Though modern maps of the Seleucid Empire contain many 
lacunae, and the identification of ancient with modern sites is 
incomplete and in some cases uncertain, a glance at them will 
show the general distribution of these settlements and the 
character and intensity of the colonization of the various 
regions. The groups of Greco-Macedonian cities founded by 
Seleucus and his first two suecessors extended from the coasts 
of the Aegean right through Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Parapotamia, and Babylonia, to Bactria and Sogdiana. 

Starting from the West, the Lydian, Phrygian, and Carian 
group was the first. It included several cities and many 
military settlements (xarowa) of the nature of villages, 
scattered all over the country partly along the great military 
and commercial roads, but chiefly in the most fertile regions. 
The capitals of this group were the ancient flourishing cities 
of Sardis and Celaenae (Apamea Cibotos), which by the time 
of Seleucus already had a large Greek population and probably 
a Greek organization. Next came the Cilician group. Besides 
many native towns, some of them temple states (Castabala— 
Hieropolis), which in some cases were reinforced by Macedonian 
settlers, it contained cities newly founded by the first two 
rulers. Of these, Seleuceia on the Calycadnus and Antioch on 
the Pyramus were the most prominent in Cilicia Tracheta, 
Aegeae and Alexandria on the gulf of Issus the most pro- 
minent in Cilicia Pedias. 

No less important than the Anatolian groups were those of 
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Syria and of northern Mesopotamia. In this region, the centre 
of his power and the seat of his great capitals, Seleucus cer- 
tainly endeavoured to give full development to the policy I 
have described. His main aims and leading ideas are reflected 
first and foremost in the administrative reorganization of the 
kernel of his empire. His four main bases in what was called 
‘Seleucid Syria’ (Zehevxis) were his four Greco-Macedonian 
capitals: of which Antioch on the Orontes, easily accessible 
from the sea but not on the sea. was his political capital ; 
Apamea, farther inland, was his military capital and base: 
and Seleuceia in Pieria and Laodicea on the sea were his two 
harbour capitals, which would keep open his communications 
with the Greek world even if the western coast of Asia Minor 
were completely lost. These four spacious and beautiful cities, 
all newly constructed, became each the capital of a satrapy 
—the richest and the best cultivated satrapies of the empire. 

It was the constant policy of Seleucus and his successors 
to protect Seleucid Syria on the south, the north, and the east. 
This is one reason why they strove to wrest sout hern Syria 
and Phoenicia from the Ptolemies, and began, during the short 
period of their success, a somewhat ineffective attempt to 
transform Coelesyria, in the same way as their other dominions, 
by the foundation of Greek and Macedonian cities, South 
Syria soon passed into the hands of the Ptolemies and it was 
a satrapy of the Ptolemies, not of the Seleucids, that bore for 
a while the proud name‘ Syria’ (above, pp. 340 ff.). On the north 
seleucid Syria was protected by Cilicia, and on the north and 
east by another intensively hellenized region, the satrapy of 
Mesopotamia, to which we may add Parapotamia along the 
Euphrates and perhaps some parts of the Arabian desert, at 
least such as were occupied by tribes recognizin g the supremacy 
of Seleucus and his successors. 

seleucid Syria and Mesopotamia with Parapotamia were 
studded with new settlements, which all bore Greek and Mace- 
donian names. It is interesting to note that the regions in 
which the settlements were concentrated were known by two 
sets of names. Officially they were called Seleucis [with its 
four satrapies), Mesopotamia, and Parapotamia. But certain 
parts of these satrapies were known among the settlers by 
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other, purely Macedonian, names. The coastal region together 
with Seleuceia was called Pieria, in imitation of the coastal 
region af Macedonia, the region between Mt. Amanus and the 
Euphrates and one part of Mesopotamia were proud to bear 
Macedonian names—Cyrrhestica and Mygdonia. 

The names given by Seleucus and his successors to their 
new urban settlements were similar. They were either geo- 
graphical, repetitions of Macedonian and Greek names, mostly 
the former—Europus, Pella, Beroea, Edessa, Cyrrhus, Perin- 
thus, Maroneia, &c.—or dynastic, derived from the names of 
their founders, or the mothers or wives of these: Seleuceia, 
Antioch, Apamea, Laodicea, &c. 

These facts make it clear that the Seleucids intended to 
transform the kernel of their kingdom into a new Macedonia, 
with capitals, principal seaports, and hundreds of cities and 
settlements bearing Macedonian and Greek narnes and occupied 
by a Macedonian and Greek population. The area of this new 
Syrian and Mesopotamian Macedonia was not much smaller 
than that of its original. How large its European population 
was we cannot so much as conjecture, We do not even know 
the exact number of settlements, much less the population 
of each.265 

It has been stated that this region was connected with Baby- 
lonia by a chain of strongholds along the Euphrates and by 
another along the Tigris. Babylonia was to a certaim extent 
the counterpart of Seleucid Syria. Here, on the site of the 
ancient Opis, stood Seleuceia on the Tigris, the new eastern 
capital of the Seleucid empire, the residence of the viceroy of 
its eastern satrapies. 

To what extent Seleucus and his immediate successors en- 
deavoured to surround Seleuceia, as they had surrounded their 
western capitals, with other cities of Greek character is not 
known. It was not necessary to urbanize Babylonia: Baby- 
lonia had been urbanized from time immemorial, and there 
was hardly room, indeed, for many new foundations of Mace- 
donian and Greek type. There may have been, from early 
Seleucid times, attempts either to resettle the abandoned 
Babylonian cities or to transform some existing ones into 
Macedonian or Greek settlements. Our evidence mostly relates 
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to the reign of Antiochus IV, who did his best, for example, 
to hellenize such cities as Babylon and perhaps Uruk. In any 
case, by founding Seleuceia, Seleucus contributed in no small 
degree to the hellenization of Babylonia. 

Great efforts were made to protect Babylonia on the east 
against attack by the hordes of eastern Iran. Many Mace- 
donian strongholds were created in Media (from which the 
Seleucids drew horses for their cavalry), Susiana, and Persis, 
the richest and most civilized parts of the Iranian world. 
Rhagae (Europus) and Ecbatana (later Epiphaneia), the two 
greatest centres of Media, will probably, if excavated, be found 
to resemble Susa, which, as we know from its excavation, after 
being first the capital of Elam and later one of the capitals of 
the Persian Empire, was refounded by Seleucus | as a Mace- 
donian city under the name of Seleuceia on the Eulaeus, 
Antioch in Persis was another Seleucid city: it was founded by 
Antiochus I and is known to us as a ‘colony’ of Magnesia on 
the Maeander from two inscriptions found there, one of them 
a decree of the city.* 

Little is known of the activities of the Seleucids in the 
eastern portion of their empire. It must be remembered that 
this part of Asia was in the hands of Seleucus and his successors 
during only fifty years. Seleucus and Antiochus appear to have 
foreseen the future role of Parthia, and attempted to prevent 
a Parthian invasion from the north by founding there several 
military colonies.t 

The above sketch is based mainly on scattered literary, 
epigraphical, and numismatic evidence, from which we learn 
chiefly the names, and sometimes the approximate date of 
the foundation, of various Macedonian and Greek cities In the 
empire of the Seleucids. The names alone, however, do not 
enable us to form an adequate idea of what their policy in 
founding cities really was. 

Antioch on the Orontes was the chief capital of the empire, 
and therefore may be supposed to have presented social and 
economic features similar to those of the better known Alex- 
andria in Egypt. The king, his court, his administration, his 

* O.G.T. 231 and 233; Inschr. v. Magnesia, nos, 18 arid 6r. 
| Арр., Зуг. 57. 
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‘friends’, a substantial part of his army, formed the nucleus of 
the population. This nucleus was supplemented, from the 
very foundation of the city, by many Greeks and Macedonians, 
rich and poor, landowners, merchants, retail traders, artisans, 
&c. and a large and ever increasing population of natives. 
The city grew quickly, and we hear of new wards being added 
to it in rapid succession. 

Antioch and its sister cities, Apamea, Seleuceia, and Lao- 
dicea, were, as I have said, the centres of large and prosperous 
satrapies. What we know of these satrapies in the Roman 
and early Byzantine periods must have been true of them 
under the Seleucids. The country was rich, well cultivated, 
and thickly populated long before Seleucus, and it certainly 
remained flourishing and prosperous under him and his succes- 
sors. Asin the later times, it must have been thickly set with 
native villages and farm-houses of rich landowners, and with 
wealthy and important temples. In what kind of relations 
villages, landowners, and temples stood to the city of Antioch 
we do not know. 

But Antioch and its sister cities were not only capitals of 
rich satrapies. Like all the Greek cities, they certainly had 
their own 'territories', that is to say, considerable areas of 
cultivable and cultivated land. How large these were is un- 
known. A late text suggests that the territory of Antioch was 
very large. The emperor Julian speaks of the city owning ten 
thousand clerot in this territory.* These clerot may have been 
an inheritance of the remote past. It may be supposed that 
immediately after the foundation of Antioch the territory 
assigned to it was measured out and divided into allotments, 
cleroi, as was done in Greek colonies in general. Some of these 
cleroi may have been given to the city in its corporate capacity, 
and the rest may have been divided among the first settlers of 
the city, Greeks and Macedonians, nobles and common people, 
soldiers and civilians. What happened to the native population 
of the city territory, to their villages and hamlets, and to their 
temples, we cannot say. We shall see later that in Asia Minor 
the new owners of the land were superimposed on the earlier 
native population. 

* Misop. 362 C; cf. 370 D; 371 A. 
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Af this was the procedure of Seleucus I, it certainly implies 
that, like Ptolemy I in Egypt, he regarded himself as the owner 
of the country which he had conquered with his spear (Sopi- 
«ryr0s Хера). His companions in this conquest were his fellow 
Macedonians and Greeks, who naturally claimed their share in 
the land that had been conquered.** 

We know very little of the relations between the central 
government and the larger cities of the kingdom. An inscrip- 
tion of the time of Seleucus IV shows Seleuceia in Pieria 
organized as a regular Greek city with its 8540s, perhaps its 
Bav and its dpyovres. There can be no doubt that alongside 
of the city-archons there was a royal governor in the city, 
and probably a royal garrison; and that, where the interests 
of the king were involved, very little freedom was left to the 
city. The king's mpórraypa could not be disregarded. But the 
order of the king was carried out in constitutional form, as if 
it had been a free decision of the city. The relations of Seleuceia 
to the government were probably those, mutatis mutandis, of 
all the larger cities of the empire, including Antioch on the 
Orontes and Seleuceia on the Tigris.247 

Of the minor cities—the many cities with Macedonian and 
dynastic names—we know little more. It is idle to speculate 
whether the settlements with Macedonian and those with 
dynastic names belonged to different classes, either of military 
and more or less civil colonies respectively, or of settlements 
organized as villages (xarow(at) and regular cities. The two 
settlements that we know best—Europus (Dura) in Parapo- 
tamia, as it was officially called, on the middle Euphrates, and 
Seleuceia on the Eulaeus (Susa), show in fact no difference as 
regards their constitution. Seleuceia, as we know from docu- 
ments of Parthian times, was a Macedonian stronghold just 
like Europus, and Europus probably had the constitution оба 
regular Greek polis (below, pp. 485 f.), in the same way as 
Seleuceia or Antioch in Persis. Until more information is avail- 
able hasty generalizations must be avoided.2% 

Europus. The best known of the minor foundations is 
Seleucus’ colony Europus. Systematic excavations over a 
period of twelve years have revealed the history of the city. 
I have mentioned above that from a combination of literary, 
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archaeological, epigraphic, numismatic, and papyrological evi- 
dence we know with certainty that Europus (known previously 
and also in later times as Dura) was founded by Nicanor, 
governor of Mesopotamia under Seleucus. It is interesting to 
note that the new city was called Europus, after the birth- 






Fica. Restored bird's-eye view of Hellenistic Europus. Drawn 
bv H. Pearson. 


place of Seleucus. It is probable that at least some of the 
first colonists were compatriots of Seleucus, like him natives 
of Europus im Macedonia. In any case the aristocracy of 
Europus in Hellenistic, Parthian, and Roman times bore al- 
most exclusively Macedonian and Greek names. 

We know little of the city in the early period of its existence. 
It attained its greatest prosperity under the Parthian domina- 
tion, when it was thoroughly rebuilt on Oriental lines. But 
what we know of its earlier plan, buildings, and constitution 
shows that the Europus of the early Seleucids was not a mere 
stronghold or military village, but a combination of strong 
fortress and regularly planned, well-constructed city. 
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The city stood in a position of great natural strength, on a 
rocky plateau overhanging the Euphrates, and flanked by two 
deep ravines. It was surrounded by strong walls of stone with 
a superstructure of mud bricks, pierced by three monumental 
gates and including a citadel on the river front. 

It will be apparent from the map of the city and the sur- 
rounding territory that Europus was in fact situated at a point 
which controlled the military and commercial road along the 
Euphrates, and that by closing its gates it could easily interrupt 
communication between lower and upper Mesopotamia. For 
the rocky plateau protruding into the river at this point forced 
the road to leave the bank of the Euphrates which it had fol- 
lowed above Europus, ascend to the plateau, and then descend 
agam to the river. The wadi by which the road descended 
was mcluded, where it approached the river, in the fortifica- 
tions of the city. Europus was thus the strategical key of the 
Euphrates road in middle Mesopotamia, and for this reason 
was protected by its founders with imposing fortifications, the 
strongest parts of which were the desert wall and gate and the 
citadel, the former protecting the city against all attack from 
the desert, the latter commanding both the Euphrates road and 
the river. Within the citadel a large palace was built in early 
Hellenistic times, and extensive barracks were planned to 
accommodate the garrison of the city, The palace may have 
been that of the governor (strafegos) of Parapotamia, and 
Europus may have been the capital of this province, or it 
may have been built for the commander of the garrison, the 
phrourarch, It must be added that the ambitious plans of 
Seleucus and Nicanor were never carried out in full: the forti- 
fications of Europus were never finished and the barracks of 
the citadel never even begun. The original design of Seleucus I 
and Antiochus I was abandoned by their successors probably 
in consequence of the political situation. 

The history of the citadel shows that the powerful fortress 
of Europus in Parapotamia, first intended to be one of the 
most important strongholds of the Euphrates road and there- 
fore probably occupied by a garrison of soldiers in active ser- 
vice, was soon after the foundation of the city left entirely in 
the care of its citizens, who apparently were supposed to be 
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strong enough and sufficiently trained to defend their own 
city from the attacks of the neighbouring Arabs and of any 
other enemy. Since the task of finishing the fortifications 
appears to have been entrusted to them alone, it is probable 
that the kings considered them to be rich enough to 
afford it. 

Inside the walls the spacious city was laid out on what was 
known as the Hippodamian plan, a characteristic feature of 
most of the early Hellenistic cities: Priene, Miletus, Alexandria, 
and, in Syria, Damascus, Aleppo, and Latakieh.* Two main 
streets ran from north to south and from east to west, and the 
narrower side streets ran parallel or at right angles to these, 
forming quadrangular blocks. A large agora opened on the 
north side of the main east-to-west street, a widening, as it 
were, of this street. Temples occupied some of the quadrangu- 
lar blocks. One was dedicated to Apollo and Artemis, the 
great protectors of Seleucus. 

Opposite the citadel, beyond the above-mentioned wadi, a 
rocky spur, part ‘of the main plateau of the city, formed the 
acropolis. The slopes of this spur were strengthened by fine 
supporting walls. On the top was built a palatial peristyle 
house. I think it probable that this house was the head- 
quarters and official residence either of the Macedonian efistates 
(governor) of the city or of the chief magistrate, the sirateges. 
Unfortunately no inscriptions of the Hellenistic period were 
found in the ruins of this palace. 

Behind it on the same spur stood a Greek temple, later 
dedicated to Zeus Megistos. It may be suggested that it was 
originally a temple of the great Zeus Olympius, god of the 
Seleucids, and was perhaps built in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

We have no contemporary evidence relating to the constitu- 
tion of the city in the Hellenistic period. But inscriptions and 
on enable us to form a fair idea of it in Parthian 

It 15 difficult to believe that it was the Parthians who 
= Europus with a Greek constitution, for this would 
not accord with their custom, It is much more probable that 

* The topography of Damascus and Latakieh has recently been studied 
by Sauvaget (below, ch. viii). 
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ey allowed the city to retain the constitution that it had 
sessed from the time of its foundation. Nor is it likely 
that the Romans changed the constitution in any essential 
respect. | 
We have evidence of a city council (BovAy) in Roman times. 
At the head of the city under the Parthian and the Roman 
domination stood the chief magistrate and the commander of 
the garrison, known as the strategos and efistates. There are 
grounds for thinking that this combination was a Parthian 
innovation. In the early period of its history Europus, like 
Seleuceia in Pieria in Hellenistic times and Seleuceia on the 
Eulaeus in Parthian times,* may have had its elected mag- 
istrates with a. slrategos or archon at their head, and alongside 
of these a royal governor. We know of several minor magistrates 
at Dura in the later times: &yopavópot, rapiat, очтағал, апа 
their apparitors, for example «gpvxes, Besides the city mag- 
istrates there were a group of royal officials discharging various 
functions. We hear of royal judges in charge of a royal court 
organized on the Greek model. In the урциатеттроғ and 
xpeodwAaxwr sat the keepers of archives and registrars, royal 
or Municipal officials. Finally, documents have recently been 
discovered which show that late in the Roman period there 
were still at Europus eponymous priests, similar to those known 
to have existed in many other Seleucid cities of the Hellenistic 
period. The group of priests at Europus included priests of 
Zeus, probably Zeus Olympius, of Apollo, and of the long- 
extinct Seleucid dynasty. In the formula of Roman times the 
reigning king was of course omitted but his ancestors (mpóyoro:) 
remained. Last among them came the priest of the founder of 
the city, Seleucus Nicator, whose cult was always kept alive at 
Europus, as is shown by an interesting bas-relief of Parthian 
times (pL rr, 2). This survival of the dynastic cult is very sug- 
gestive. It shows the great prestige of the Seleucids in their 
dominions, especially among the descendants of the Greeks 
and Macedonians, and the care taken by the Parthians and 
the Komans to avoid offence to the Greek population of the 
former Seleucid Empire. 
The constitution of Europus, as reconstructed above mostly 
* SEG. vi, no. T, 
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from later evidence, is almost identical with that of other royal 
cities of the Seleucid Empire, so far as they are known to us. I 
have already referred to Seleuceia in Pieria, Antioch in Persis, 
Seleuceia on the Eulaeus and Seleuceia on the Tigris; and as 
regards Asia Minor, we find the same similarity in the little 
we know of the constitutions of Antioch in Pisidia,* Antioch 
in Caria,+ and Laodicea on the Lycus.t We may therefore infer 
that the Seleucid policy was to give their new cities a uniform 
constitution, based in all probability on that of some of the 
cities of Asia Minor. 

The population of Europus in the early period consisted 
apparently of various elements. The garrison of the citadel was 
in all probability a detachment of the regular royal army. The 
soldiers composing it may, however, have been conscripted 
from among the Macedonians settled at Europus, as was prob- 
ably the case at Seleuceia on the Eulaeus in Parthian times 
(below, p. 489 £.). 

The kernel of the population was formed by the early settlers, 
all of whom bore either Macedonian or Greek names, and their 
families. To this kernel were very soon added constantly 
growing numbers of Greek and native immigrants and of 
slaves. Although we have no direct evidence of this, it was a 
natural process. 

Unfortunately there is no evidence to show who were the 
original settlers of Europus. But from the fact that they bear 
almost exclusively Macedonian names it is legitimate to infer 
that they were either veterans or soldiers, not in active service 
for thetime being, of thearmy of Seleucus I. The earliest extant 
parchment from Europus,§ an extract from a contract of sale, 
shows that the inhabitants who bore Greek and Macedonian 
names were In possession of cleroi or allotments, and were there- 
fore «\ypovyor. We may perhaps draw the same inference from 
the well-known law, or regulation, of inheritance of whicha frag- 
ment was found at Europus.|| The text that we possess is late, 
but in its original form the law probably dated from Seleucid 
times, We may regard it as one of those general laws or orders 

* Jnschr, v. Magn. Во and Вт. T Ibid. 9o. i Michel 543. 

$ D. Perg, 1, of 190 B.c.; F, Cumont, Fouilles, pp. 286 ff 

l| D Perg. 5; Е, Cumont, loc, cit., pp. 309 ff. 
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(тростаурата ог 8:jypdppaza) by which the Seleucids- egulated 
the life of the new settlers in their empire. References to similar 
laws frequently occur in parchments and papyri found in the 
same city and show that in this respect also the Seleucid 
traditions remained alive long after the dynasty had come to 
an end. The fragment of the law of inheritance contains the 
rules of inheritance ab intestato. At the end it prescribes that, 
failing the heirs specified in the preceding lines, the ofota or 
estate of the deceased shall lapse to Һе кіпа (Васі Я обоа 
&rra). This general prescription mày have special reference to 
the property of the cleruchs, their cleroi. These, having been 
assigned out of royal territory (x&pa Baeuxs), were treated 
ma special way prescribed by the law and not according to 
the general law regarding the bona caduca. 

In the earlier parchment (D. Perg. I) there is mention of 
cleroi and of hecades, the former being subdivisions of the latter. 
Both the eleroi and the hecades are distinguished by personal 
names (Aecas of Arybbas, cleros of Conon). This shows that. a 
lhecas in the Hellenistic period was a division of the cleruchic 
land of Europus, whilethe cleroi were subdivisions of the Jecades. 
In later times, however, we find the territory of Europus divided 
into villages and not into hecades. Many of these villages are 
referred to in the parchments and papyri of Dura belonging 
to the Parthian and Roman period; they have local names 
and certainly were not creations of that period. 

It therefore seems probable that, when the new colony 
of Europus was first founded, a certain 'territory', that is 
to Say, a considerable tract of land along the Euphrates, in- 
cluding a group of villages, was assigned to it. Part of this 
territory was measured and divided into hecades. These were 
subdivided into ceroi and the cleroi were assigned to the new 
settlers. This means that some at least of the land assigned to 
the new city was taken from its former holders and given to 
the new-comers, unless we are to assume that the new settlers 
received land that had formerly been waste but had been re- 
claimed and irrigated by the new rulers of the country.* 
Whether taken from the ancient owners or recently reclaimed, 

" Cf. the epiphyteutic land of D. Perg. 23; C, B. Welles, Minch. Beitr. xix, 
pp. 380 ff. 
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the land became the private property of the settlers. They 
had the right to sell, mortgage, and bequeath it. It could be 
owned by women as well as men. How they cultivated it we 
do not know. In D. Perg. I the clero? appear as prosperous 
farms, with farm-houses, fruit gardens, vineyards, and perhaps 
palm-groves. Later documents speak of many vineyards in 
the territory of Dura, and of fields sown with barley; and 
similar conditions undoubtedly prevailed in early Seleucid 
times. These gardens, palm-groves, and vineyards may have 
been planted by tne new settlers, or they may have already 
been planted when taken from the former owners, The settlers 
may have cultivated their clero? themselves or by means of 
slave labour; they may, again, have rented them to the former 
owners. 

Though a minor city in comparison with such important 
cities as Antioch on the Orontes, Laodicea on the sea, Apamea, 
Seleuceia in Pieria, and Seleuceia on the Tigris, Europus сет- 
tainly played a not unimportant part in the life of the Mesopo- 
tamian lands. It was a military stronghold and administrative 
centre, and at the same time a prosperous city, a centre of 
agriculture, horticulture, viticulture, and cattle-breeding, and 
of local trade; and it was also a stopping-place for the caravans. 
AII this is reflected in its monuments and is emphasized by the 
fact that Europus was one of the minor Seleucid mints, at least 
in the time of Antiochus I. Recent discoveries have shown that 
there were at least three issues of bronze coins at Dura during 
his reign. Whether the mint of Europus was a purely local 
one for regional small change, managed by the city, or had a 
wider scope, is a question which cannot be answered without 
further evidence. 

Seleuceia on the Eulaeus. Seleuceia on the Eulaeus was 
similar in all respects to Europus on the Euphrates. I have 
already mentioned that it had a regular city constitution in 
Parthian times, very similar to that of Seleuceia in Pieria, 
Antioch in Persis, and Europus.* Its laws and regulations were 
certainly of the same kind as those of Europus. The temple 
manumissions of Seleuceia follow purely Greek models. Моге- 
over Seleuceia, like Europus, was an important military centre. 

* SEG. vii, no. 1; C. B. Welles, R.C. 75. t SEG: vii nos. 15 ff. 
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Under the Seleucids it certainly was strongly garrisoned.* And 
again as at Europus, at least part of the foreign population 
consisted of military settlers. In two metrical dedications of 
the Parthian period} the Parthian administration is praised by 
the ‘guardians of the dxpa’t, inhabitants of the city, for the 
benefit conferred on them by the restoration of the irrigation 
system. As a result, they say, the cleroí which had become 
dried up, have been restored to fertility. It is probable that 
Ње акрофућаке or axpodvAaxirac of Seleuceia were descendants 
of former Seleucid cleruchs to whom allotments had been 
assigned in the territory of the city and that, as such, they 
performed active military service in defence of the city.:7 

There are good grounds for believing that other Seleucid 
colonies of Mesopotamia, those planted along the Euphrates 
and the Tigris and in the Iranian countries, belonged to the 
same category as Europus and Seleuceia. Support for this 
view may be found in the contracts of sale on parchments 
found at Avroman, the earlier of which are of Greek type and 
recorded in Greek, while one of a later date is of Oriental type 
and recorded in Pehlevi. In my opinion the parties to these 
contracts were descendants of Seleucid colonists of Iranian 
nationality.27: 

Our information, however, is insufficient to enable us to 
draw the general inference that the early Seleucid foundations 
in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Iran, with the exception of the 
larger cities, were all of the same type as Europus in Para- 
potamia and Seleuceia on the Eulaeus. Even the scanty 
knowledge we have enables us to see that the colonization of 
these countries by the Seleucids was not uniform.. It is certain, 
for instance, that in some of the colonies the majority of the 
settlers, if not all of them, were Macedonians and that in some 
others (for instance Larisa with its Thessalian population and 
Antioch in Persis founded by emigrants from Magnesia on the 
Maeander) they were Greeks. We hear occasionally of colonies 
that were neither Greek nor Macedonian but Jewish, estab- 
lished, for example, in Asia Minor (below, р. 492). 

Some of the colonies were planted in already existing Oriental 

* S.E.G. vii, no. 4. | Ibid. vii, nos. 12 and 5. 

+ Cf. the dxpodudaxira: of Babylon, 0.6.1. 254. 
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cities of considerable size and importance, such as Hamath, 
Halab, Edessa, Nisibis, Susa, &c., while others absorbed little 
known native villages or hamlets.. To the latter class belonged 
certainly Europus and probably some of the cities in Seleucid 
Syria with Macedonian names. We now know that the Oriental 
пате of Europus, Dura, was that of a native village which 
fifteen centuries before had belonged to the kingdom of Hana. 

Most of the colonies, as has been shown above, had a city 
constitution and were regular Greek poleis. We shall see 
presently, however, that in Asia Minor many, if not most, of 
the Macedonian settlements were rural communities (катоі- 
xia) with a special organization. There is nothing to prevent 
us from supposing that such каток existed in Syria also, 
though no certain instance is known. 

Nor do we know which of the colonies were military and 
which civil settlements, that is to say, in which of them the 
early residents were taken from the ranks of the Seleucid army 
and in which they were recruited from civilians of Greek com- 
munities in the Seleucid kingdom. The former was probably 
the case at Europus and Seleuceia on the Eulaeus, the latter 
almost certainly at Antioch in Persis. The inhabitants of this 
city, in a decree replying to a letter from Magnesia on the 
Maeander (0.G.I. 233), mention that the Magnesians are their 
relatives and friends, since it was they who at the request of 
Antiochus I, the founder of the city, had sent a colony to 
Antioch to increase its strength and prosperity.* We hear ofa 
similar colony being sent to Antioch in Pisidia.+ 

The most important question, however, is that of the rela- 
tions of the above-described urban and rural centres founded 
by the Seleucids to tlie king who founded them and his succes- 
sors, especially as regards the part they played in the military 
affairs of the empire. I shall discuss this problem after review- 
ing some of the features of the Seleucid colonization of Asia 
Minor. 

The Seleucids were no less active in settling Macedonians 
and Greeks in Asia Minor. Some of their new colonies were 

ranized as regular Greek cities, others were rural settlements 

* Antiochus had made the request fe «ла [о Қазы. тфу 
тои зри. (табо, xii. 8. 14, p. 577. 
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(xaroxia:). The case of Magnesia by the Sipylus shows that 
even ancient Greek cities might be used for the settlement of 
Seleucid colonists and yet keep their old population,* 

_ Of the constitution and mode of life of the Seleucid colonies 
in Asia Minor we know very little, and what we know relates 
mostly to later times?7? A passage in Josephus,t which has 
been the subject of much discussion, gives us a vivid picture of 
the foundation of a colony in Asia Minor by Antiochus III. 
According to this passage, Antiochus decided to settle two 
thousand Jewish families from Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
in Lydia and Phrygia. Whether this is an historical fact or 
a mere invention, and whether the letter of Antiochus to Zeuxis 
quoted by Josephus is genuine or not,? is here immaterial 273 
The letter undoubtedly gives us exactly the normal procedure 
when the Seleucids founded a colony. It fits in very well with 
what I have said of Europus. It was decided by a resolution 
of the council of the king's ‘friends’ to settle two thousand 
families with their effects in certain fortified posts. The settlers 
уеге granted autonomy, sites for houses, allotments for agricul- 
ture and vineyards, immunity from taxation upon their lands 
for ten years, grain for the subsistence of themselves and their 
dependents during the first year, and security against attack— 
presumably in the form of fortifications. 

Most of the colonists throughout the Seleucid Empire, in 
Asia Minor and elsewhere, were settled in groups in newly 
founded cities and villages; a few were superimposed in groups 
on the population of existing cities and villages. I havereferred 
to the instance of Magnesia on the Sipylus, and in the preceding 
chapter to the incorporation of a group of mercenary soldiers 
in the citizen body of the ancient Greek city of Aspendus ; and 
other methods of settlement may have been resorted to excep- 
tionally. The inscription of Mnesimachus§ conveys the im- 
pression that individual cleroi may have been assigned to 
officers and soldiers out of royal land that did not form part of 
the territory of a city or of a xaroix(a, Land for this purpose 


" 0,01. 229. t A.J. xii. t48: 
; Its style is singularly like that of the letter of the same Antiochus to 
the city of Amyzon, Welles, R.C. 38, 


$ Sardis, Gr. and Lal, Inscr., no. Г. 
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was sometimes taken from a temple, as it certainly was in the 
case of the colonists who received their clerot out of what had 
formerly been the property of the Zeus of Aezani,* and as it 
may have been in the case of Mnesimachus. 

Some of the cities and settlements created in Asia Minor by 
the Seleucids were certainly not military. We hear for instance 
of the foundation of Nysa on the Maeander by Antiochus I.t 
The king formed this city by settling there the population of 
three neighbouring communities. This was the ordinary method 
of synoecism and was frequently resorted to. The temple con- 
nected with the city (the Plutonium, see above, p. 439) received 
the privilege of asylia, afterwards confirmed by Antiochus LIT. 
We find a similar procedure at Lysimacheia,? the former capital 
of Lysimachus, destroyed by the Thracians and restored by 
Antiochus III. The king summoned together the former in- 
habitants of the city (among them prisoners of war, whom he 
redeemed), invited new settlers, prave them cattle and agricul- 
tural implements, and fortified the town at his own expense. 

It was not only by the grant of portions of the royal territory 
(x&pa Baci) to cities, rural settlements (xarouai), and in- 
dividual cleruchs that foreigners, mostly of Macedonian or 
Greek origin, were superimposed on the native population. 
We hear of many other methods. Sometimes large areas of 
royal land with the villages and population included therem 
were sold to Greek cities, to members of the royal house, or to 
members of the higher aristocracy of the empire. We have, for 
example, purchases by the city of Pitana in the reign of 
Antiochus I$ and by Queen Laodice in the time of Antiochus 
II.) The land in possession of Mnesimachus besides the elerot 
referred to above (pp. 465, 492) may also have been such a 
purchase. In other cases tracts of royal land were given as 
royal gifts (doreai) to persons of eminence in the empire, for 
instance to Aristodicides of Assus in the time of Antiochus 1,1 
to Meleager, and to Athenaeus, the last an admiral under 
Antiochus I.** Royal gifts of thistypeand also of another kind 

* 0,G.I. 502. 

t Steph. Byz. s. v. ; Strabo xiv, т. 46, p. 650. f App. Syr. i. r. 

$ OGI.: | Ibid 225: Мей, КОС. 18. 


335 
е“ O.G.T, 321; Welles, R.C. 10-12. ** [bid. 
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(grants of cities with their territories) remained common in later 
Seleucid times, for example the gift by Demetrius I of the cit 
of Ecron to Jonathan and that by Antiochus IV to his mistress. 
I may also recall in this connexion the well-known grant of 
land by Philadelphus to Miletus.* 

In some cases we find royal land in the possession of Greeks, 
but do not know in what way it passed into their hands. We 
have an example in a certain Demetrius, son of Demetrius, 
grandson of Mnasaeus, who was for a time the owner of the 
sacred village of Baetocaece in the Apamaean satrapy. The 
dossier of this land recorded in the inscription of the temple of 
Zeus Baetocaecenus near Tartus+ does not state how he came 
toown the village. Nor do we know how Larichus acquired his 
large estate in the territory of Priene (see above, p. 178 ; possibly 
by buying parts of the yoipa woktrimyj or parcels of the ywpa Ваоч- 
A5), nor in what circumstances the most prominent ' friends' 
of Antiochus II divided among themselves the territory known 
as Annitis, which was the property of the Samians.t Some- 
times a purchase may have been a disguised gift (as in the 
case of Laodice) or a gift a disguised purchase. 

The sales, assignments, and gifts of tracts of royal land were 
not confined to Asia Minor and Syria. We hear incidentally 
of a gift of land and cattle being bestowed by Antiochus Î 
in 279 B.C. on the groups of inhabitants of Babylon living 
around the temple of Bel (all that remained of the city after 
the creation of Seleuceia on the Tigris) and being taken from 
them again for the royal house by the governor of Babylon 
five years later. А copy of an inscription on stone of 236 B.c., 
preserved on a Babylonian tablet of 173/2 B.c., records gifts 
of land and other property in Babylonia by Antiochus II to 
his wife Laodice, His sons Seleucus and Antiochus ceded the 
land to the Babylonians, Borsippaeans, and Kuthaeans, and 
later it became the property of Babylonian temples. The land 
in question had belonged to Seleucus I and Antiochus I before 
it passed into the hands of Antiochus I1.§ The tablet has never 
been carefully published and studied, and it is uncertain 
whether the land formed part of the yápa Bardin, like that 

* Welles, R.C. 14. f Ibid. 70, 

t SEG. i. 300. $ Abovr, n. 234. 
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disposed of by the early Seleucids in Asia Minor and Syria, or 
part of the private estates of the early kings which the Seleucids 
owned as successors of the Persian kings and of Alexander, the 
conditions of land tenure in Babylonia being perhaps different 
from those in Asia Minor. 

Lands bought by individuals from the king became in most 
cases their private property; but inasmuch as outside the 
Greek cities the property rights of individuals were highly 
precarious, a condition of the purchase was that the land must 
be ascribed to the territory of some city. In some cases gift 
land, like bought land, became private property under the same 
condition of ascription to the territory of a city. We have 
an instance of this in the case of Aristodicides. Very often, 
however, gift lands were held as fiefs, and might be resumed 
from the holders at the pleasure of the king. Demetrius of 
Baetocaece, and Meleager, the former owner of the land assigned 
to Aristodicides, held subject to this liability. 

The case of Mnesimachus was peculiar. He may have received 
partof his estate near Sardis from the king as a fief in considera- 
tion of the payment of a lump sum. Very interesting informa- 
tion on the composition of his estate, which was probably 
typical of many other similar properties, may be derived from 
the inscription found at Sardis to which I have referred. The 
inscription contains fragments of a deed of sale ‘subject to 
redemption’, or, to apply modern terms, ofa mortgage whereby 
Mnesimachus conveys to the goddess Artemis on behalf of 
himself and his descendants the lands specified in the deed in 
return for a loan that has been granted to him by the temple. 
This loan may have been contracted in order to pay the king. 
The estate consisted of several villages and of two allotments 
(clevoi). With the villages and allotments went the dwellings, 
the serfs with their households and belongings, the wine vessels 
(or perhaps the output of the pottery factories, as Prof. C. B. 
Welles suggests), and the dues (of the serfs) payable in money 
and in labour (ó6pos dpyvpuxós and Xyrovpywós). Before the 
estate was finally assigned to Mnesimachus a division (Stac- 
pens) was made (in what circumstances and by whom wearenot 
informed). Asa result of this, twomen with Greek or Macedonian 
names—Pytheus and Adrastus—received in the territory of two 
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of the above-mentioned villages their separate property (éfai- 
pipa), which consisted of a farmstead or manor-house, houses of 
the serfs and slaves, and gardens, in one village, and dwellings, 
gardens, and slaves in another. Whether the се рта ог Py- 
theus and Adrastus consisted of their cleroí we are not told. 
In any case it is evident that the document distinguishes 
sharply between villages and cleroi. It is regrettable that we 
cannot discern what constituted the difference between the 
two. So far as dues were concerned, there was none. Both 
Pay rent or a tax to the king in gold: both form part of 
the estate of Mnesimachus; and both are cultivated by native 
Хаос, who after the purchase of the estate by Mnesimachus 
became his serfs. The difference probably lay in the title 
of the holder to the land and in the different conditions 
under which the land was given to him and under which it 
could be taken back from him by the king. The cleros, more- 
over, was generally situated outside the native village and was. 
generally given by the king to foreigners, not to natives. 

There may have been other ways, besides those described 
above, of establishing islands of Greek farming in various parts 
of the royal land. The Seleucids may well have rented plots 
to immigrants and encouraged them, as did the Greek cities 
and the Ptolemies, to plant with vines and trees land that had 
hitherto produced little or nothing (karadwreva:s, cu diirevons). 
The king may also have sold parcels of royal land, not only 
to cities and to wealthy purchasers, but also to members of 
the recently created Greek bourgeoisie of his new settlements.274 

In any case, by their policy of settling groups of immigrants 
on the crown land and of creating holdings, large and small, 
for individual Greeks, the Seleucids, like the Ptolemies in 
Egypt, introduced a new element into the economic system 
of the empire. It would help us greatly to estimate the various 
consequences of this measure if we could form even an approxi- 
mate idea how much land was assigned to the new settlers, 
and how many of them remained permanently established in 
the empire. 

On the former point there is no evidence, and the question 
cannot be answered. We do not even know the exact number 
of the new settlements and we know very little about the 
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extent of land assigned to each. We have even less information 
about the gift lands. It is certain, however, that large tracts 
of territory, probably the major part of it, remained in the 
hands of the natives. 

Nor can an adequate answer be given on the second point. 
It is impossible to arrive at any probable estimate of the 
number of foreigners who settled in the empire under the early 
Seleucids (cf. above, p. 479). We have, it is true, certain 
figures. We know that the Macedonian phalanx пштђеге 
20,000 men at Raphia, and that the phalanx was 17,000 
strong at Magnesia, and 20,000 at the review held at Daphne 
under Antiochus IV. If we add the Macedonian cavalry, the 
garrisons of cities, and the military police, we may lorm a very 
approximate and general idea of the minimum numerical 
strength of that part of the Seleucid army which was recruited 
from immigrants who called themselves Macedonians and 
Greeks. But what proportion of the settled foreign population 
of the various satrapies was liable to militaryservice is, we must 
remember, unknown to us (below, pp. 499 ff.). We cannot even 
conjecture what proportion of men of military age and liable to 
military service was mobilized at critical momentsin the history 
of the $ Seleucid dynasty. In deciding the size and composition 
of the army the kings and their staff were guided by many 
considerations, both military and economic. The provision 
of food, transport, and accommodation for a large army with 
its baggage and belongings (dzoexewj) was a matter of no 
less importance than difficulty, and the larger the army, the 
greater the difficulty. Moreover, there were tactical objections 
to à phalanx that was disproportionately large: cavalry of 
various types and special troops were as important as the 
Macedonian infantry, and the best cavalry and special troops 
were drawn from sources other than the Macedonian settlers, 
For all these reasons, we are not justified in basing on the 
reported numbers of mobilized ' Macedonians' any conclusion 
as to the size of the Macedonian and Greek population of the 
Seleucid Empire.?75 

The study of Dura-Europus warns us against an exaggerated 
estimate of the number of Macedonian military settlers in the 
military colonies of the Seleucids. We may form an idea of the 
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number of Macedonian families in Parthian Dura from the 
numerous inscriptions, and especially from the names of the 
ladies of the leading families of the city, most of them Mace- 
donian, inscribed on their seats in the theatre-like pronaoi of 
the three leading temples of the Great Goddess. The informa- 
tion thus derived 1s not exact. It is true that many families 
of the early settlers may have died out, and that no new settlers 
of Macedonian origin were added in late Seleucid times to those 
who resided at Europus in the early Hellenistic period. Never- 
theless it is surprising to find how few Macedonian families, 
not more than a score or at most two score, were living at 
Dura in the Parthian period. Even if this number be multiplied 
by ten or even twenty, the total will not be large. This is not 
astonishing, for the Macedonians in the armies of Alexander 
and his successors were never numerous. Distributed among 
many scores of military colonies, they could furnish at most 
a handful of settlers to each, who formed in later times по 
more than a small aristocratic minority of the population. 
Failing statistics for the Seleucid period, we may perhaps 
look for help from certain data of later times. We possess 
some more or less trustworthy figures relating to the popula- 
tion of Antioch on the Orontes and of Seleuceia on the Tigris 
under the early Roman Empire. These give Antioch a popula- 
tion, in round numbers, of c. 500,000 and Seleuceia of 600,000.* 
But it is hardly possible to derive from these figures any ap- 
proximate idea of the Greek population of the two cities in 
early Seleucid times. We do not know how many natives and 
non-Greek immigrants they contained, and we must remember 
the long period that had elapsed and the many changes that 
had occurred between the Seleucid and Roman dominations. 
We are somewhat better informed as regards Apamea. Ac- 
cording to the census of Quirinius (of A.p. 6/7) there were 
117,000 citizens (of both sexes and all ages) in this city and 
its territory. This no doubt is a surprising number, but we 
must take into consideration that the territory of the Roman 
city of Apamea was very large and Included hundreds of towns 
and villages. Moreover, in Roman times many natives became 
citizens of Apamea. And finally we must take into account 
* Pliny, N.H, vi. 122. 
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that the cities of Seleucid Syria never ceased growing, and that 
this growth was perhaps as rapid in the troubled times of the 
later Seleucids as it had been in the quieter times of the im- 
mediate successors of Seleucus. We must therefore reduce the 
above figure considerably to arrive at that applicable to 
the early Seleucid period; by how much it is impossible to 
ѕау.270 

However this may be, the ' Hellenes' in the early Seleucid 
Empire were undoubtedly very numerous, and their number 
was constantly increasing. Yet it is certain that in comparison 
with the natives the Hellenes formed a small minority. We 
know nothing of the size of the total population of the Seleucid 
Empire. Calculations based on modern statistical data su EES 
a hgure between 25 and 30 millions. Of these the Hellenes 
certainly were a very small fraction. 

In conclusion we return to the basic question which I have 
stated above. What was the general character of Seleucid 
colonization and what were the aims of the Seleucids in carry- 
ingitout? Was their object mainly military? Did they wish 
to have in the Macedonian and Greek settlements of their 
empire as large a reservoir as possible from which to draw a 
well-trained and reliable nucleus of armies? Or was their aim 
more political than military? Did they regard their colonies 
mainly as meshes of a Greek net spread all over their empire 
to hold together its disparate parts and thus to assure their 
domination over it and securé it from internal disintegration 
and external attacks? Or, again, in founding their colonies 
and creating Greek islands in their empire, were they pursui g 
a policy of hellenization in the hope that these islands of 
Hellenism would absorb the native population ? 

The scantiness of our material prevents us from giving a 
definite answer to this question. Some scholars are inclined 
to think that a large part of the Seleucid colonies, both urban 
and rural, were military settlements, their population being 
regarded as soldiers of the Seleucid army who were temporarily 
not in active service but were ready to join the ranks of the 
field army or act as garrisons at the call of the king. This 
would be practically the same system as that of the Ptolemies, 
with the difference that the reserve soldiers of the Seleucids 
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were settled in groups in cities and villages, while the Ptole- 
maic reserves were scattered all over the country in already 
existing towns and villages or in recently founded settlements, 
mostly villages, which, however, were not purely military 
settlements. 

This opinion has been recently challenged by E. Bikerman.* 
IF I rightly understand him, he does not admit that the urban 
settlements of thè Seleucids were of a military character, that is 
to say, that the citizens of these cities were in any way liable to 
military service in the royal army or ever fought in the phalanx 
and in the Macedonian cavalry, Like citizens of all Greek 
cities, they were of course citizen-soldiers. Each of them was 
armed and received military training for the purpose of defend- 
ing his city in case of necessity. The citizens of every city not 
only formed a body politic, but were also organized as a poten- 
tial army, a local militia. This militia, however, only occasion- 
ally took part in the wars of its overlords, and when it did so, 
it fought in an allied, not a subject capacity. In short, so far 
as military obligations were concerned, the Seleucid colonies 
were in exactly the same position as the ancient Greek cities 
of the kingdom, especially those of Asia Minor. 

While therefore the city-colonies of the Seleucids were’ civic’, 
not military, settlements, the Seleucids nevertheless made pro- 
vision for a military reserve on which to draw at need. This 
reserve was the Macedonian settlers scattered over the empire 
in rural communities, in karoan These men, who did not 
belong to any city, were liable to military service and were 
conscripted or mobilized whenever the Seleucids needed to in- 
crease their permanent army. They were enrolled in the 
phalanx or in the Macedonian cavalry. The status of the Thes- 
salian waroucta of Larisa was more or less similar, and so perhaps 
was that of the Cardaces in Lycia (see below, Ch. V, n. 6r). 
The svstem was, in the main, the same as that which obtained 
in the Macedonia of Philip, Alexander, and the Antigonids. For 
the purpose of mobilization, it may be added, the empire was 
divided into several mobilization districts, which were perhaps 
the chiliarchies mentioned in the inscription of Mnesimachus. 

This view cannot be discussed here in detail. It seems to 

* Ins. Sel, pp. 72 fd. 
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me too logical, too redolent of the jurist rather than the his- 
torian. It is hard to believe that the Macedonians of Europus 
were treated by the Seleucids like the citizens of Miletus and 
Ephesus. My impression is that from the military point of 
view Europus was treated as a xaroixta, not as à polis, although 
it was in all other respects a regular folis ; and so, in my opinion, 
were the other settlements of the same kind. Their inhabitants 
received their cleroi from the crown as potential soldiers of 
the army and were bound to answer the king's call in case of 
mobilization. Whether the larger urban foundations of the 
Seleucids were treated in the same way, in other words, whether 
they had a nucleus of cleruchoi liable to military service, can- 
not be said. I am convinced that the Seleucids had no rigid 
scheme in this respect, but acted according to circumstances, 
And, as I have stated above, they did not require very many 
soldiers for their fighting forces, particularly soldiers spoilt by 
the life of large cities. Nevertheless | see no reason why they 
should not, in case of need, have mobilized the better trained 
and more vigorous citizens of their capitals and of the larger 
cities of their empire, which were founded by themselves. We 
hear for example of Antiochenes fighting in the ranks of the 
army.* 

Military considerations were, therefore, an important factor 
in the colonizing policy of the Seleucids. But they were not 
the only considerations: political motives were probably equally 
important. It is certain that in spreading a net of Macedonian, 
Greek, and other colonies the Seleucids intended first and fore- 
most to lay a solid foundation for their rule over their disparate 
empire. The settlers of the new cities and communities, or- 
ganized as Greek poleis and as Macedonian villages, stood in 
a close relation to the king, who had helped them to start a 
new life and was the semi-divine founder (Atistes) of their com- 
munities. Many of them had served under his command and ` 
were accustomed to carry out his orders. From the king they 
received their means of subsistence, and they were very well 

‘aware that their prosperity and safety depended entirely on 
the security of his empire. Their fortunes were bound up with 
those of the king. At the same time they were sons of Greece 

* E. Bikerman, £nsf. 54. р. 72. 
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and Macedonia, and they brought to their new abodes the 
mentality of Greeks and Macedonians, above all, a profound 
devotion to their home, whether it was a real city or a quasi- 
urban community. For this home and all that it meant to 
Macedonians and Greeks they were ready to dic, if necessary. 
Thus in their new colonies the Seleucids found a solid and 
unfailing support of their domination. 

In colonizing their vast empire did the Seleucids also aim 
at hellenizing it, at unifying it by the spread of one particu- 
lar manner of life and one civilization? When we speak of 
hellenization, we are really using a modern, not an ancient, 
conception. The Greeks in their long history never tried to hel- 
lenize any one: the notion was foreign to them. Greek coloniza- 
tion in Classical and Hellenistic times produced a certain 
amount of hellenization that was the result of a natural! pro- 
cess independent of the wishes and aims of the Greek settlers 
in foreign countries. And so it was in the case of the Seleucids. 
Natives became hellenized and Greek and Macedonian settlers 
became orientalized. It was inevitable. But the Seleucids 
never realized the importance of this process. They never tried 
to accelerate or to arrest it. They never dreamt of a national 
Greek and Macedonian State resulting from the colonization 
of their Oriental empire. | 

Military and political in its very essence, the colonization 
of the East had nevertheless important economic and social 
consequences, though such considerations were entirely foreign 
to the Seleucids, who never thought in economic and social 
terms. What these consequences were, we shall see presently. 


(b) The royal land: temples, large estates, villages, native towns 

In the terminology of the various overlords, including the 
Romans, that ruled the Near East, the political units with 
which they had dealings and which therefore were regarded 
aS possessing more or less sovereign powers were kings (Bact 
Aes), minor rulers (8vraera:), cities (móAes or ó524o), and 
‘peoples’ (én). These terms could be and probably were 
applied, not only to political units outside the Seleucid Empire, 
but also to the more or less self-governing State-like formations 
within it: tlie vassal kings, the vassal dynasts, the cities, and 
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the semi-independent tribes, more or less civilized and urban- 
ized, some of them organized on the lines of the Hellenistic 
коша (од the one hand certain mountain tribes in Asia Minor 
and various tribal states in the Semitic and Iranian parts of 
the East, and on the other the Lycians, the Carians, and 
perhaps the Galatians in Asia Minor).4?77 

The above enumeration of self-governing unitsin the Seleucid 
Empire is not intended to be an exhaustive list of its con- 
stituent parts. It naturally omits the territories devoid of 
self-government, which were regarded as the property of the 
king, as parts of his ‘house’ (ofxos), the so-called хара ог үдра 
Baoi. The chora certainly formed as large a part of the 
Seleucid Empireas the territories that retained, or received from 
the kings, a certain measure of self-government. Both divisions 
of the Empire were inhabited by subjects who were bound to 
render unquestioning obedience to the king. The difference 
between them lay in the fact that each retained peculiarities 
of structure inherited from the past. A short survey of the 
two divisions may begin with the conditions of life in the 
royal territory. 

The social and economic structure of the xópa may have 
been different in the different satrapies of the Seleucid Em- 
pire. The little we know about it relates to two regions only; 
Asia Minor and Babylonia. For Syria and Mesopotamia our 
information is very slight, and for the Iranian satrapies we 
have none. 

I will therefore briefly summarize what is known of the 
above-named regions. In Asia Minor, apart from the self- 
governing bodies already mentioned, and the military rural 
settlements, we find three main types of social and economic 
structure. They are: (the temples (many of them temple-states 
with their peculiar organization); (2) the large pre-Hellenistic 
estates that are especially characteristic of Asia Minor in the 
Persian period; and (3) the native villages.:75 

Temples. The temples had their own religious, economic, 
and social organization, firmly established from remote times.279 
There were many of them scattered all over Asia Minor. Some 
had been absorbed by, or brought into close association with, 
the ancient Greek cities of that region long before Alexander 
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and Seleucus. Outwardly they presented a Greek app 
for instance in respect of the names of their gods and god. 
their architecture and their statues, their votive offerings, and 
so forth. Their social and economic relations with the cities 
varied in different parts of Asia Minor. This is not the place 
for a close examination of the questions connected with them, 
since the Hellenistic period was no more than a brief phase in 
the centuries of evolution of sanctuaries of this type, such as 
that of Artemis at Ephesus or Artemis at Sardis or Apollo 
at Clarus, 

Many temples, however, had no relations whatever with any 
Greek city. Some of them were probably modest sanctuaries 
closely connected with nativevillages. Very probably thenatives 
regarded the village as the property of the god or goddess 
whose shrine stood within it, and the priests of the god or 
goddess no doubt played a very important part, not only in 
the religious, but also in the social, administrative, judicial, 
and economic life of the community. The close relations 
between temple and village are sometimes attested by the 
theophoric names of villages such as Menokome, Hermokome, 
Dioskome, Atyochorion, and the like. One of the best known 
sanctuaries of this type, that of Apollo Helios Laerbenus on 
the Maeander in Phrygia, has been more than once carefully 
explored in modern times. The sanctuary itself and the village 
around or near it may have been assigned, either in Hellenistic 
or in Roman times, to the city of Hierapolis (not to Dionyso- 
polis), which lies at no great distance from it. The sanctuary 
may, perhaps, before this absorption by the city, have been 
connected with the village or town of Motella, In any case 
the change of status did not affect the business of the temple 
or the part taken by the priests in the life of the district. 

It is unfortunate that we know practically nothing of sanc- 
tuaries of this type and their villages during the Hellenistic 
period. All the information we have relates to late Roman times. 
But the organization and life of the temples in Roman times 
were highly archaic and thoroughly Oriental, except for the hel- 
lenized names of the deities, the architecture of their temples, 
the aspect of their images, and the language of most of the 
dedications, consecrations, and confessions, written by the 
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worshippers or by professional scribes for them, mostly in 
Greek. It is therefore safe to assume that the Seleucids did 
not interfere with the traditional religious system of these 
temples nor probably with their social and economic organiza- 
tion, and that they left them still playing a leading part in 
the life of their respective villages.*™ 

It is impossible to draw a sharp dividing line between the 
village temples of various sizes and varying importance, and 
the large, rich, and influential sanctuaries, enjoying a wide 
reputation, attended by thousands of worshippers, provided 
with imposing buildings and a numerous clergy, temples that 
we may safely call temple-states, since their territory was large 
and their organization resembled that of aState. The difference 
between them was probably not so much in organization and 
structure as in size, wealth, and importance. The most cele- 
brated temples of the second type were situated, not in the 
Seleucid Empire, but in Pontus, Cappadocia, Armenia, and 
Phrygia, and will be dealt with later in this book. How many 
similar temples in Asia Minor were constituent parts of the 
Seleucid Empire we cannot precisely say. The best known is 
that of Olba in Cilicia, the sanctuary of Zeus Olbius near 
Seleuceia on the Calycadnus, a city founded by Seleucus I. 
We probably have a similar temple-state in the early phase 
of Commagene, which later became a regular Hellenistic 
monarchy. Another temple of great importance was that of 
Zeus Chrysaoreus in Caria, which was for a time part of the 
Seleucid Empire (until it became first Rhodian, then Mace- 
donian, and then again Rhodian). The Plutonium near Nysa in 
Caria was also a temple of considerable size and prominence. 
But it was closely connected with the city of Athymbria 
probably before Caria became temporarily part of the Seleucid 





Empire. — 
The relations between the Seleucids and these larger temples 


are very little known, and still poorer is our information about 
the smaller, mostly village, temples. I have already referred to 
the reverence displayed by the kings for such temples as that of 
Zeus Olbius and the Plutonium. They certainly made no im- 
portant changes in the organization of the temple of Olba, 
for the ancient dynasty of the Teucrids was still ruling in the 
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temple-state of Olba at the very end of the Seleucid period. We 
may therefore assume that the Seleucids did not interfere with 
the social and economic organization of the larger temple-states 
any more than with that of the village temples.* We may 
suppose that the elaborate hierarchy of the temple clergy was 
maintained. The high priests and their colleagues continued 
to be the lords and masters of all the inhabitants of the temple 
itself, the temple town, and the temple villages, All these 
were iepóbovAoi, ‘slaves’ of the god or goddess, and all were 
required to work for their divine master or mistress, as atten- 
dants of the temple (a term that included singers, musicians, 
and dancers), as temple prostitutes, as artisans and artists, 
as tillers of the soil or in charge of cattle and poultry. Excellent 
pictures of the conditions prevailing in a temple-state will be 
found in Strabo's descriptions of the temples of Pontus, Cappa- 
docia, and Armenia, in the inscriptions of Nimrud Dagh in 
Commagene, and in Lucian's treatise on the dea Syria. si 

Nevertheless, the Seleucids, like the Ptolemies in Egypt, 
regarded themselves as overlords and owners of the temples 
of Asia Minor. They would not have hesitated, had it seemed 
advisable, to impose taxes on the temples, to take away 
them substantial portions of their land and bestow it on 
their favourites or distribute it among their soldiers; to grant 
or refuse recognition of their asylia, or to demand large sums 
of money from therm in emergencies. We hear of instances 
in which they tried to ‘urbanize’ the temples. By this I mean 
the compulsory subordination of a native temple to a Greek 
city, such as had been carried out in certain early Greek cities 
of Asia Minor. Our information is scanty and open to different 
interpretations, but the following are among the better attested 
cases. I have mentioned the possibility that the sanctuary of 
Apollo Laerbenus was joined to the city of Hierapolis as 
early as the time of the Seleucids, and not subsequently under 
the Pergamene kings or the Romans. Antioch in Pisidia may 
have received the land assigned to it at the expense of the 
templeof Men Ascaénus, which stood near the city,t Stratonicea 

* The attitude of the Seleucids, it may be remarked, was in marked 
contrast to the arbitrary treatment of the same temple by the Romans. 

t Str. xi. 3, 31, р. 557, апа 8, 14, р; 577. 
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in Caria, founded by Seleucus I and named after his former 
wife, at that time the wife of Antiochus I, may have originally 
been a military varoa and probably had assigned to it 
some villages belonging to the evernpa Xpwzraoguxóv, that is to 
say, the organized group or amphictyony of villages of which 
the centre was the temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus. The temple- 
state of Castabala im Cilicia may have been transformed into 
а semi-Greek city with the name Hierapolis.**: 

The question arises whether the facts adduced above point 
to the adoption by the Seleucids of a deliberate policy towards 
the temples, or should be regarded as isolated measures dictated 
by some emergency; The evidence is meagre, but so It is on 
all aspects of Seleucid history, and the facts, to my mind, are 
eloquent. Seleucus and his successors never offended the гей- 
gious feelings of their subjects, but they would not, so long as 
they werestrong and self-confident, tolerate any insubordination 
or any far-reaching autonomy. By their treatment af the 
temples, especially by their occasional disposal of the temple 
lands, they made it clear to them that they were regarded as 
parts of the State, administrative units like the villages and 
nothing more. If they enjoyed certain privileges, it was by the 
permission of the kings. This appears to have been the policy, 
at any rate, of the first Seleucids. In more difficult times, in 
periods of trouble under Seleucus I] and Antiochus IIT, the 
situation changed. Asin Egypt, the temples, and likewise the 
cities, were striving for greater independence. The result was 
the appearance of tyrannies or ' dynasties' in the cities, and of 
government of the same type in the temples, where the role 
of the dynasts was played by the high priests. 

Large estates. So much of the royal land as was not in 
possession of the temples and was not sold or given to the cities 
or to private persons who incorporated it in the territory of 
some city, retained its primitive economic and social structure. 
Most of this land in Persian times consisted of large estates of 
local barons. When the Seleucid dominion was established, 
some of these estates were given to new Macedonian or Greek 
barons, others were managed by the financial officers of the 
king. In both cases the structure of the estates was probably 

* Str. xiv. 2, 25, p. 660, cl, Steph. Byz. s. v, 
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retained, Most of them centred in fortified manor 1 ouses 
which are called in the Laodice inscription* arid in an inscrip- 
tion from Magnesia} baris (an Anatolian word), like the castle 
of Tubias in the land of the Ammonites. Other names for them 
were fyrsis (perhaps a Hittite word), and in Greek fyrgos, 
tetrapyrgion, aule, ebaulion, &c.25* Around the manor were the 
villages (mandrai) of the native population. Their inhabitants 
and the cultivators of the land around them were no doubt 
adscripti glebae or adscripti vicis and were required to render to 
the owner of the estate a certain proportion of the harvest, or 
a fixed payment in money or kind, and also probably a certain 
amount of labour. More exact information as to the obligations 
of the villagers is lacking. The technical word used by the 
administration to designate the population of the villages was, 
asin Egypt and Ptolemaic Syria, Maoi or Aaoi Вазтиког. ТЕ is 
regrettable that we know so little of them. They were certainly 
not slaves: they possessed for example a certain freedom of 
movement and probably a kind of corporative organization. 
But they were without doubt bondsmen, that is to say, they 
were bound to their village and to the piece of land that 
they tilled. They and all their belongings went with the land 
and village if these were sold (above, pp. 493 ff.). How far their 
rights were protected by their royal master against the tem- 
porary holders of royal fiefs and against the royal administra- 
tion, we do not know. A stray passaget may be interpreted as 
alluding to a judge who rendered justice to the Васко (5с, 
Лао) of ће Аеоа (8:кастуѕ Вас кӧр тӧь тері тт Аіда) їп 
the name probably of the Pergamene king. However, if we read 
with Memeke 8corv Baacuxóv instead of бкастт)» Baia 
or supply mpayuárow after Oiaerzj» (as suggested by C. B. 
Welles), wemay interpret the text as referring to one of the royal 
judges of the Aeolid who, like the royal judges of Dura men- 
tioned above (p. 486), was acting as judge both for the Greeks 
and for the native population of the Aeolid, especiallv in cases 
which involved the interests of the king. In all probability 
the Parthians at Dura and the Pergamene kings took over 
this institution from the Seleucids, 
* 0.G.I. 225; Welles, R.C., 36. T Inschr, v. Man, 122 d. 4. 
| Demetrius of Scepsis ap. Athen. xv, 6397 D. 
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Here the same question arises as with regard to the temples: 
did the Seleucids follow a definite policy in their treatment of 
the royal territory and the subject-serfs who tilled the soil? 
The Seleucids never contemplated in respect of the latter— 
any more than in respect of the temples—any radical reform, 
such as a wholesale emancipation of the serfs and their trans- 
formation into small landowners. How far they improved their 
condition by legislation, by special orders, and by concessions 
(фхбуброта), же аге ппаЫе to say. Unlike the haoi of Egypt, 
the serfs of Asia Minor were passive and silent, and until the 
time of Aristonicus there were no outbursts of discontent. This 
may perhaps be interpreted as an indication that the Seleucids 
showed some consideration for them ; but it may on the other 
hand be accounted for by the fact that circumstances were 
not the same in Asia Minor, where the- haoi lived in small, 
almost isolated, groups, as they were in Egypt. 

One feature in the treatment of the royal land under the 
Seleucids requires discussion. 1 refer to the frequent cases in 
which such land, after sale or gift, had its status completely 
altered and became city land. When this occurred, the Мао 
may also have changed their official designation, if not their 
status, and instead of Мао тау һауе become waporxo: or 
kdrowot of the city. We know very little of this latter class: we 
cannot say, for instance, whether there was in Seleucid times 
any sharp dividing line between them and the Aaoi: whether 
the zápoixor and. karouo: had, as inhabitants of villages, more 
personal freedom than the Aaot; whether their economic obliga- 
tions were less heavy ; whether they had their own corporative 
organization ; and whether they were subject to the laws of the 
city to which they were assigned and treated in the same way 
as the jéroixoi, пароко«, and катоског who. resided in the 
city. Thelater destinies of the haol will be dealt with in the 
following chapters.**5 

The social and economic structure of Seleucid Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and Parapotamia, before the urbanization of these 
regions by Alexander, Antigonus, Seleucus, and their succes- 
sors, is less known than that of Asta Minor. But what is known 
of these regions shows that in many respects they resembled 
Asia Minor. It must be remembered that in the period with 
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which we are concerned Phoenicia, with its peculiar conditions, 
and Palestine, including the coast cities and Transjordan, did 
not form part of the Seleucid Empire (above, рр. 340 Я). 

Like the interior of Asia Minor, Seleucid Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Parapotamia were a region of temple-states and villages, 
The few cities that became rich and populous as centres of 
agriculture, caravan trade, and industry —Damascus, Hamath. 
Halab, Hemesa, Edessa, Nisibis, and others—are very little 
known. They had a long history behind them and in the course 
of this their political status had repeatedly changed. But in 
none of the phases of their evolution was a sharp dividing line 
drawn in their organization between State and god, between 
royal palace and temple. The ruins of the cities clearly show 
that the principal temple was the dominating feature in their 
external aspect. In some of them the temple permanently 
retained the leading role. Hemesa, for example, remained a 
temple-state and a temple-city in spite of all the vicissitudes 
undergone by it down to the late Roman Empire, It never 
received a Greek or Macedonian name. These temple-states, as 
in Asia Minor, were of different size and of different degrees 
of fame. The temple of Atargatis at Bambyce recalls the great 
temple-states of Asia Minor, while the temples and villages af 
Baetocaece or of Doliche are very similar to the temple villages, 
of which I have already spoken, in the same region.285 

The ruins of the Hellenistic and Roman periods that have 
been excavated in Syria and Mesopotamia are unfortunately 
few. It is only through systematic excavations that we can 
hope to acquire information regarding the status of the temple- 
cities, temple villages, and villages of Syria and Mesopotamia 
im the pre-Hellenistic, Hellenistic, and Roman periods. As 
regards the period with which we are dealing, the chief ques- 
tions that arise relate, firstly, to the attitude of the early 
seleucids towards the temples, the temple-cities, the temple 
villages, and the villages; and, secondly, to the relations be- 
tween the new Greek cities and the older native cities and 





With respect to the temples and the temple-cities; some stray 
facts may serve as illustrations of the Seleucid policy. I have 
mentioned above that at Baetocaece one of the early Seleucids 
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transformed the holy village of the god into the fief of one of 
his officers, and one of the later Seleucids restored it to the god. 
In all other respects the Seleucids did not interfere with the 
internal life of the temple and left it in undisturbed possession 
of its revenues. We hear that the income of the temple was 
spent as usual by the high priest (who was appointed by the 
god) for monthly sacrifices and other purposes which would 
increase the fame of the sanctuary.?*7 

As regards the large and ancient temple-cities of Syria, we 
know that some of them were rebuilt on Greek lines and 
received Greek names from the Ptolemies and the Seleucids. 
Thus the venerable temple-state of Bambyce was named Hiera- 
polis, probably im the time of Seleucus 1;* Halab received, 
probably at the same time, the name of Beroea ; Damascus, as 
its plan shows, was rebuilt on Hellenistic lines, perhaps under 
the Ptolemies, and may have received a Greek name; Hamath 
probably received its Greek name Epiphaneia at a later 
date, under Antiochus IV. Does this imply in all cases that 
a body of Greeks and Macedonians was added to the old 
population of the temple-city, that the city and the temple 
were not only rebuilt but also reorganized on Greek patterns, 
and that the temple villages became dependent on the city 
instead of the temple? I mention these possibilities to show 
how little we know and how greatly further knowledge is to 
be desired. 

Similarly with regard to the villages assigned to the cities, 
that is to say, included in the city ‘territory’ (as we have seen 
was done at Europus), we may ask what was the status of the 
tillers of the soil in the villages before Alexander’s conquest; 
whether they were serís or bondsmen bound to the villages as 
in Asia Minor; what their status was after the village had 
become part of the territory of some city, and what, under 
the Seleucids, was the status of such villages as were not 
assigned to the territory of a city and were not parts of temple- 
states. 

We know that in Ptolemaic Syria (above, pp. 340 ff), as in 
Egypt and in Asia Minor, the native peasants were called 
Maixa copara or aoi. But the name alone does not illuminate 

* Acl, De nai. àn. xil. 2. 
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their status. We have seen that there is no indication that in 
Phoenicia the Aaoi were serfs or bondsmen, but neither is there 
any evidence to show that they were not. 

We have copious information about the villages of Syria 
and Mesopotamia in Roman times. Some of them were in- 
cluded in city-territories, others were not. In none do we find 
traces of serfdom; the villagers were free men, subjects of the 
Roman emperors: Nor are there many examples of a theocratic 
organization. The administration of most of the villages was 
not theocratic at all, but a sort of combination of tribal 
organization with that of a Greek city-state. Most of our 
information, no doubt, relates to the Hauran, which was 
transformed by the Roman imperial government froma country 
of shepherds and semi-nomadic tribes into a country of cities 
and villages. But the little we know of the villages in northern 
Syria, in the former Seleucid Syria, and in Mesopotamia in the 
Roman period, shows that they were organized on much the 
same lines as those of the Hauran. It is a natural suggestion 
that it was the organization of the former villages that served 
as a pattern for the organization of the latter.:88 

It is accordingly probable that alongside of the cities of 
Oriental type, and of the temple-states of various sizes, there 
were in Syria and Mesopotamia, as in Palestine, thousands 
of villages with a population of free peasants, each village 
having a semi-tribal organization. Whether the Seleucids in- 
herited this organization and retained it unchanged we do not 
know. 

Nor is there any evidence for the existence in these parts of 
the Seleucid kingdom of large royal estates with villages in- 
habited by royal serfs or bondsmen. 

The situation in Babylonia was different from that in Asia 
Minor and Syria. Babylonia had glorious traditions, a long 
history, a peculiar and refined civilization, an elaborate religion 
and cult, a well-established social and economic structure, and 
an elaborate law. Well aware of this, the Seleucids treated the 
country with great consideration. I have already referred to 
their attitude towards the Babylonian temples. It is well 
known that they showed no less respect for the intellectual 
life that was closely connected with the temples. Berosus in 
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Babylonia is a counterpart of Manetho in Egypt, and Baby- 
lonists have much to say about the renaissance of Babylonian 
learning in the Seleucid period.*5» 

Many clay tablets with business documents written on them, 
some clay envelopes for documents on parchment and papyrus 
with seals impressed on them, several clay seals appended to 
documents, and a few inscribed bricks—material which has 
been mentioned and in part used above (p. 424 f. and n. 220)— 
give us a fair picture of the religious, political, social, and 
economic life of Babylonia, particularly of Uruk ('Opyoi), that 
venerable centre of Babylonian learning into which the early 
Seleucids infused new life. 

The cuneiform tablets relate mostly to the temples and 
priests of Babylon and Uruk. Except for some literary texts 
of high interest, they are business documents concerned with 
the transfer of property by sale, gift, exchange, division of 
various pieces of property in land, houses, slaves, ' beneficia ' 
(yépa m the Ptolemaic terminology); and they record the 
names and seals of the parties and of the witnesses. They were 
all written by professional scribes, themselves priests. The 
'law" applied in them was the traditional ‘cuneiform law’, a 
term used by modern Babylonists to designate the ancient 
Babylonian law, which was somewhat transformed in the 
neo-Babylonian and Persian period.:9 

The clay envelopes and seals were used for documents on 
parchment and papyrus which apparently were deposited in 
the temple archives for safe custody. The parties which trans- 
acted the various kinds of business and the witnesses are 
represented by their seals only. We do not know their names. 
Nor do we know exactly the character of the enclosed docu- 
ments and the legal forms that were in use. But the employ- 
ment of parchment and papyrus as material, the probable use 
of Greek and Aramaic, each of them a lingua franca in Syria 
and Babylonia, familiar to most of the more or less denational- 
ized inhabitants of these regions, and also the style of the im- 
pressions and the character of the impressed figures, partly 
Greek, partly Babylonian, suggest that the parties to the 
documents and their witnesses belonged to the mixed popula- 
tion of the Babylonian cities in which the Greek element was 

Saar LÎ 
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strongly represented. The same impression is conveyed by the 
names and seals of the witnesses on the cuneiform tablets.29! 
I have mentioned above that the envelopes and the seals bear 
impressions which attest the payment by the parties of certain 
royal taxes and which enable us to conjecture the character of 
some of the business transactions (see pp. 469 ff.). 

Finally, the inscriptions on the bricksfrom Uruk bear witness 
to the date of the reconstruction of its temples and give the 
names and titles of those who were responsible for the recon- 
struction. 

A combination of the data supplied by the material described 
above permits us to form a fair idea of Hellenistic Uruk. The 
inscriptions on the bricks of the temples throw light upon the 
constitution of the city in early Hellenistic times. They mform 
us that the temples were built by two members of probably 
one rich and influential family of Uruk, who held high offices 
in the administration of the city in the reigns of Antiochus I 
or Seleucus Il and Antiochus HÍ. In 243 B.C. (under Seleucus 
II) Anu-uballit, ‘te whom Antiochus, king of countries [Antio- 
chus Theos], gave as his second name Nikigurgusa [Nicar- 
chus]', was the ' shanu' (' second officer', as translated by A. T. 
Clay) of Uruk. Later, in 201 В.С. under Antiochus IIT, a man 
of the same name, who belonged perhaps to the same family, 
Anu-uballit “whose other name is Kephallon’, is styled ‘the 
great, the city lord of Uruk’ in the inscriptions on the bricks 
which he used in rebuilding the temple of Anu and Antum., 
The titles that appear on the bricks are not necessarily trans- 
lations of Greek titles, as modern scholars are inclined to 
believe, the second being equivalent to the Greek eprstates or 
strategos. Tt is certam, however, that the two officers, if not 
appointed by the kings (as is probable), at least acted in the 
capacity of governors of the city with the approval of its over- 
lords. It appears therefore that Uruk in the early Seleucid 
times was not a Greek folis, that is to say, that a Greek or 
semi-Greek constitution was not imposed on it as the result of 
the settlement of Greek or hellenized immigrants im the city. 
Uruk probably retained under the Seleucids its ancestral con- 
stitution as it retained its ancestral name.*™ 

It is interesting to see how loyal the chief magistrates of 
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Uruk were to the monarchs of their time and how honoured 
they felt by their confidence. The earlier of them mentions 
with pride that the king gave him the privilege of adding a 
Greek name to his Babylonian one. This probably meant that 
the favour altered the social, if not the political, status of the 
recipient. He was now one of the ‘Hellenes’, whatever the 
political significance of this term may have been. Subsequently, 
in the reign of Antiochus ІІ, the second Anu-uballit does not 
mention any special permission from the king to use an addi- 
tional name, whether because such permission was no longer 
required or because the privilege was hereditary.” 

If Uruk in the early Seleucid period was not a Greek polis 
and if even later in the time of Antiochus III it had not re- 
ceived this privilege, the little we know of the city acquires a 
double interest, as affording for the first time some glimpses of 
the life of a native city in the Hellenistic period. The city, 
as we have seen, was ruled by native magistrates. The temples, 
as the cuneiform tablets show, maintained their traditional or- 
ganization and activities, and transacted business according to 
Babylonian law. No further description is needed : it would 
merely repeat the familiar picture of life in other Babylonian 
cities of earlier and later times. 

Foreigners, however, more or less numerous, resided in the 
city and took an active part im its affairs and in those of the 
temple. The urban population was apparently of a mixed 
character. It 1s striking to find, for example, a Greek named 
Nicanor, son of Democrates, consecrating a slave-girl to Anu 
and Antum as an offering for the life of the king, his own life, 
and that of the people and of his family.2™ 

With the Greek domination came Greek taxation and Greek 
financial officials. Royal taxes were paid through them to the 
basilikon, probably by all the inhabitants of the city, Greeks 
and пайуеѕ,29 The temple and the priests may have enjoyed 
some privileges in this respect. At the same time Greek cur- 
rency appeared on the market and royal laws regulated certain 
aspects of business activity.19»5 

Towards the native cities in Babylonia the Seleucids were 
therefore very liberal. They left conditions as they were and 
certainly showed no hellenizing tendencies. The process of 
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hellenization, that is to say, of penetration of Greeks, took its 
natural course in the Babylonian city of Uruk. 

Yet, liberal as they were in their respect for Babylonian 
tradition, the Seleucids regarded themselves as successors of 
the former rulers of Babylonia, as masters and owners of the 
country. They probably appointed the governors of the cities, 
both Greek and native; they kept a watchful eye on the 
economic activities of the temples;??" they collected from 
the population the traditional taxes and in addition to them 
the royal taxes, which may have been, at least partly, new, 
and for this purpose they employed their own officials. They 
regarded themselves as owners of the land in Babylonia and, as 
such, they felt at liberty to assign Babylonian land (even land 
belonging to temples and cities) to their poleis, and to bestow 
portions of it on members of the royal house and probably on 
their officials, both higher and lower (above, p. 494). 

Regarding the policy of the Seleucids in their Iranian satra- 
pies we have almost no evidence. I have spoken of the cities 
founded there by Alexander, Seleucus, and Antiochus I, but 
there are no documents to show the character of these settle- 
ments. Nor are we informed about the mode of life of the 
Iranian nobility and gentry or of the peasants and serfs. In 
all probability it was the same as we find it to have been sub- 
sequently in the Parthian kingdom and under the early база- 
nids. The Avroman documents are not typical: they belong 
to the time of the Parthian domination and probably reflect 
the life of Iranian hellenized cleruchs of the Seleucid period. 
More illuminating are some scattered facts relating to the 
history of such cities as Persepolis and such semi-independent 
countries as Persis. Much interest attaches to what Herzfeld 
(Arch. Hist. of Ivan, 1935, pp. 45 ff.) has to say on the Fratedara, 
the guardians of the sacred fire at Persepolis (cf. above, p. 428). 

The many Arab tribes of the Syrian and Mesopotamian 
deserts, with their tribal sheikhs (¢4vAapyoi), were not subjects 
but only vassals of the early Seleucids. T shall return to them 
in the following chapters. For the early Seleucid period the 
evidence relating to them is very slight.299 

Such are the dim outlines of the conditions that prevailed 
in the various satrapies of the Seleucid Empire. The principal 
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achievements of Seleucid policy were these: the establishment 
of a uniform administration, the introduction of a systematic 
and, so far as possible, uniform taxation, the formation of a 
well-organized royal army and navy, the construction and 
maintenance of a network of good roads between the various 
satrapies, the adoption of measures designed to provide a 
single abundant and trustworthy currency, a certain control of 
weights and measures, and, finally, the introduction of a uni- 
form dating (the Seleucid era) and calendar, which were not 
only valid within the empire but were adopted by many of 
its neighbours and are still in use in some parts of the Near 
East. The main object of these measures was to weld the 
various parts of the empire into one solid body. 





(c) The Greeks and the natives; hellenizalion and ortentalizaiion 

An. adjunct to this policy of unification, or rather a part of 
it, was the scheme of building cities and attracting Greek and 
Macedonian settlers to their dominions. I have already stated 
my opinion about the general aims of this ' hellenizing' policy 
of the Seleucids, The result of it and of their attitude towards 
the native inhabitants was a conspicuous change in the social 
and economic aspect of their empire. 

The most important change was due to the superimposing 
of a Greco-Macedonian stratum on the natives, a stratum 
closely connected with the king and certainly enjoying major 
as well as minor privileges and a higher social position than the 
old inhabitants. At the head of this class stood the new aris- 
tocracy of the kingdom. First of all, the members of the roya! 
‘house’ (oixos): the king's family and his court, every member 
of which had in turn his own ‘house’, These hundreds of 
houses mcluded not only families, friends, and clients but also 
a mass of slaves. Next to them, and, indeed, partly identical 
with them, came the higher officials. All these men and women 
were very rich, some of them acquired immense fortunes. Of 
the wealth of members of the royal family we have an example 
in the estate of Laodice in the Troad and in the land granted 
to her and her sons in Babylonia, a gift that she did not care 
to keep. There were certainly also in early Seleucid times 
wealthy men who did not belong to the royal family, such as 
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Aristodicides, Meleager, and Athenaeus, in the time of Antio- 
chus I, their contemporary Larichus of Priene (above, p. 151), 
the Mnesimachus of the Sardian inscription, the Demetrius of 
the inscription of Baetocaece. At a later date Hermeias the 
Carian, the grand vizir of Antiochus IIT, was rich enough to 
pay the troops when the king himself, at the time of Molon's 
insurrection, lacked the means to do so. Dionysius, the eprsto- 
lograbhus of Antiochus IV, could send a thousand slaves to 
take part in a procession at Daphne, each with a silver dish in 
his hand worth a thousand drachmas or more. Besides these 
high functionaries we may safely include among the new aris- 
tocracy the merchants of the great commercial cities, some at 
least of whom were of Greek and Macedonian origin. 

Next to the grandees of the empire stood the permanent 
army stationed in the capitals of the kingdom, especially at 
Antioch on the Orontes, Apamea, and the military camp near 
Seleuceia on the Tigris (later Ctesiphon), and in many military 
strongholds. Strong garrisons were also placed in some of the 
more important ancient Greek cities of Asia Minor. The 
officers and soldiers of the permanent army received regular 
pay, lived comfortably in barracks or in private houses in 
cities [ora@ot), and certainly used their privileged status to 
improve the conditions of their life at the expense of the 
cities In which they were stationed. 

Much more numerous were the new Macedonian and Greek 
gentry scattered all over the empire, partly in the recently 
created Greek and Macedonian cities and villages, partly in 
the ancient Anatolian, Semitic, and Iranian towns and vil- 
lages. Among these an important group was composed of 
royal civil servants, members of the new Seleucid bureaucracy, 
the majority of them employed as assessors and collectors 
of taxes. The tax contractors, though they were private 
business men, occupied, no doubt, a semi-official position. More 
numerous were the Seleucid colonists, those Macedonians and 
Greeks, with some Orientals, who were settled in the Seleucid 
colonies. Most of them received from the king plots of land 
taken from the natives. These settlers became, therefore, at 
least from the economic point of view, a privileged body, a 
class of well-to-do landowners. Lastly, many Oriental and 
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Greek cities came to have among their residents independent 
settlers who had emigrated from continental Greece, the islands, 
Asia Minor, and various parts of the Seleucid Empire—philoso- 
phers, scholars, teachers, doctors, lawyers, artists, artisans, mer- 
chants, who looked for profitable business in the new world. 
These immigrants enjoyed no special legal privileges, but they 
were kinsmen of the privileged Greeks and Macedonians and 
certainly profited by that fact. 

The Greek aristocracy and bourgeotste were new elements 
added to the corresponding classes of the old population, 
natives of various degrees of wealth, of whom there were 
probably many in Babylonia, in the caravan cities of Syria, 
and in Asia Minor. The Seleucids unquestionably maintained 
cordial relations with the upper class of the Orientals, their 
policy in this respect resembling that of the Ptolemies in Syria 
and Palestine. In this connexion I may recall what I have 
said above (p. 341) regarding the attitude adopted by Soter 
and Philadelphus towards their friends and supporters in 
Phoenicia (especially Sidon) and in Palestine and Transjordan. 

Some of these well-to-do natives, members of the upper class 
of the past, enjoyed the confidence of the rulers of the day and 
as agents of the government played an important role in the 
life of their own cities. I may remind the reader of the two 
men named Anu-uballit—Nicarchus and Kephallon—of Uruk. 
What degree of cordiality existed between the upper classes of 
the natives and the foreigners is not known. In later times, for 
example at Europus (Dura), intermarriages between well-to-do 
families of Greeks and natives were common. In Phoenicia 
and in Palestine the upper class їп the cities was to a great 
extent hellenized, as is shown by the instance of Philocles, the 
king of the Sidonians, and of some Sidonians mentioned in 
an inscription of Sidon and in the correspondence of Zenon; 
also later by the tombs of Marissa on the one hand and by the 
evidence relating to Ptolemaic and Seleucid Palestine on the 
other. 

By spreading over their dominions a network of Greek settle- 
ments, whose inhabitants belonged to the same nationality and 
spoke the same language as themselves, the Seleucids inevitably 
made Greek the official language of the empire, following in 
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PLATE LIX 


. t. Clay seal found probably at Uruk (Orchoi). It waa originally appear oe ог 
affixed to a document on parchment or papyrus, [ts official character is demon- 
strated, as is that of other similar seals, by the portraits of the rulers which it 
displays. We ses on it the jugate heads of Demetrius I and Laodice reproduced 
mo less finely than on the coins (B.M.C,, Syria, pl. xv, 1-2). Ko seal of Demetrius 
and Laodice has been previously found in Babylonia. I am indebted to Prot H. 
Diepalder, Director of the Museum, for knowledge of this seal, a photograph, and 
permission to publish it. Diam. o:o2. Om similar seals see my 'Seleacid Babylonia, 
Yale Class, Stud., iij (1032), pp. 16 ff. and 44 11, cf. EK. H. McDowell, Stamped and 
Inscribed Objects from Seleucia en the Tigris, 1035, pp. 1 ff. Photograph supplied 
А thr authorities ol the Museum antiker Kleinkunst, Munich, 

3. Impressions of seals (enlarged) showing portraits of private men, from 
Orchai. Second century n.c. One is clean-shaven, the other wears a short beard of 
the Greek type. My ‘Seleucid Babylonia", p. 20, pl 11, 1 and z, cÈ gand 
Photographs supplied by the Oriental Institute, Museum, Chicago. 


4- Terracotta statuette of Roman times, found probably in northern Syris, 
representing two gir) musicians on camiel-back, seated under a sort af canopy 
fastened to the richly draped saddle; one playing the drum, the other the double 
ute, The scene reproduced in the figurine was probably one: familinr to the 
Syrians, The girls are apparently taking part if a religiows procession 
by one of the numerous temples of Syria or Mesopotamia, A procession of this 
kind is, for example, represented in one of the famous painted bas-reliefs of the 
great temple af Palmyra (H. Seyrig, Syria, xv. (1934), pp. 159 H.).. Gir] rusiciana 
were typical figures in the temples of the Orlental gods and goddesses and formed 
a numerous class ol the population of Syria and Mesopotamia. They arc frequently 
represented in terracotta figurines. This group is known in two idontical copies, 
one in the Louvre (here represented), another in the Brit. Mus, (A Guide fo the 
Eskib. ill, Gr. and Rom. Life, 3rd ed., 1929, no. 689). Cf. my remarks on the group 
reproduced here, and on the similar terracottas, in Dura avid the Problem of 
тия Art, p. 133, figs, 16-23. 

cotta higurine probably from Asia Minor of a half-naked man, perhaps 
а peasant, carrying a heavy load. In his right hand he is holding a bottle 
ur dish wrapped in a piece of cloth (rather than a wine-skin—the object is too 
email to be that); with his left hand he supports a large diofa or wine ampliora 
an his left shoulder; to his back is fastened a basket, cf. pl xxxin, 1. Unpub- 
lished?) mentioned in Brit. Mus. 2 4 Gilde to tha Exhib. ill. Gr. amd Rom. Life, 
3rd &d, 1929, no. $33. Photograph supplied by the authorities of the British 
Museum, London. 

6. Bronze statuette of a donkey with panniers, braying, with head raised and 
logs ишу ркы, Ап epergne of the same sort is described by Petroni, Сен. 
zti "ceterum in promulsidari зе нін erat Corinthins com bisaccio positus, qui 
habebat olivas in altera parte albas, in altera- nigras’. See my Sor. and Er. Hirt. 
RE. pl xxxvi,2 (with bibliography), and cf. the terracottas reproduced in tha 
same plite (camels loaded with farm produce}, Photograph supplied by the 
uuthorities of the British Museum, London. 
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this respect the traditions of Alexander. It became accordingly 
the language of administration and taxation n the 
empire and also the language of the army and the navy. Since 
the Greco-Macedonians were mostly well-to-do and certainly 
took an active part in the business life of the country, Greek 
naturally began to compete with Aramaic as the language of 
commerce and tended to become the lingua franca of the 
empire. It derived an advantage from the fact that trade with 
the West and North was conducted on the basis of Greek. 
And finally, business transactions in which one party was Greek 
and the other native were naturally in most cases regulated by 
Greek law and recorded in Greek legal documents, and litiga- 
tion regarding such transactions took place as a rule belore 
Greek royal judges. In this way natives became familiar with 
Greek law and Greek legal formulas and documents, and cer- 
tamly adopted them occasionally even in their transactions. 
with their own countrymen. 

Thus without pressure and compulsion, and not as the result 
of a policy of hellenization, a good deal of hellenization was 
achieved, aifecting principally the cities and the upper and 
middle classes in these. Slaves employed by the Greeks and 
probably many members of the free working class in the cities 
also became easily hellenized. But I doubt very much whether 
Greek made any progress in the temples and the villages. Even 
in the cities the native bourgeoisie did not use Greek exclusively. 
As late as the first centuries B.c. and A.D. such acity as Palmyra 
used both Greek and Aramaic (Palmyrene), and at Europus 
Palmyrene inscriptions of the same period are not uncom- 
mon.299 

Hellenization made conspicuous progress in early Selencid 
times, but hand in hand with it went a process of orientaliza- 
tion. The pervasive power of local religions and cuits, the 
splendour and pathos of the ceremonies in the temples, the 
mystery of foreign cults, the interpretatio Graeca of the Oriental 
dogmas, the charm of Oriental women, all made a strong 
appeal to the feelings of the Greek population of Syria and 
Asia Minor. The Greek settlers gradually became worshippers 
of local gods, whom they called by Greek names. In the first 
century A.D. there were in Europus (Dura) many temples of 
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local gods who bore Greek names, but not a single purely 
Greek temple has been discovered during twelve years of 
systematic excavations. Indeed, two temples of Greek gods 
were transformed, at about this time, into Oriental temples. 
One of these, it may be added, was first built (in the Hellenistic 
period) not on a Greek but on a Greco-Oriental plan, though it 
was probably dedicated to the great Greek, but orientalized, 
god Zeus Olympius. The process of orientalization must have 
started very early in Seleucid Syria and Mesopotamia. 

A very strong factor in the orientalization of the Greeks 
was intermarriage. Our information on this subject is very 
limited. Double names—Greek and Babylonian—at Uruk 
do not help us. No direct evidence is available at Europus 
(Dura). In the earliest document on parchment found there 
(т90 в.с.) the parties concerned and royal officials are Greeks 
and Macedonians. Then comes a long gap in the evidence 
until the first century A.D., when the upper class of the inhabi- 
tants of Europus appears to be of mixed origin. The women 
mostly have Semitic names and some of them were probably 
of Semitic origin, The men mostly keep their ancestral 
Macedonian and Greek names, but are represented ш Oriental 
dress and as worshipping Oriental gods. At Seleuceia the few 
names of women that occur are all Greek with but one excep- 
tion. 

To what extent hellenization affected the general trend of 
economic life in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor we are 
unable to say. I have already discussed the progress made in 
the use of money as.a medium of exchange. I shall say a few 
words later in this section about industry. But the most im- 
portant subject—agriculture—remains obscure. We should 
like to know whether the large estates of the Greeks in Asia 
Minor and Syria resembled the dorea of Apollonius, and whether 
the owners endeavoured to hellenize the management of them. 
The inscription of Mnesimachus cited and considered above 
rather suggests that the estates were cultivated on old-fashioned 
lines by peasants who tilled the soil, tended the cattle, and 
looked after the gardens and vineyards from generation to 











generation in the same way. The change of ownership meant 


no more to them than a change of overlords, of masters to 
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whom they had to pay rent and for whom they were compelled 
to work. The inscriptions of Laodice and Aristodicides give 
the same impression. No one who compares these documents 
with Zenon's correspondence can fail to be struck by the dif- 
ference between them. 

Other questions arise: whether the above conditions pre- 
vailed on the lands of the thousands of cleruchs throughout 
the Seleucid Empire; whether these Macedonians and Greeks 
were absentee landlords for whom their estates were tilled by 
slaves, serfs, and local tenants in the traditional manner: or 
whether they personally attended to their cleroi. if not them: 
selves doing agricultural work, at least actively supervising it 
and using their own methods of cultivation and management. 
The answers to these questions may be furnished by further 
discoveries in Mesopotamia and Babylonia. 


5. THE GREEK Ürry-STATES OTHER THAN THOSE FOUNDED 
BY THE KINGs 

A considerable part of Seleucid Asia Minor consisted of the 
Greek city-states with their respective territories, varying in 
size according to the importance and the history of each. 
Some of them were newly founded by Alexander, Antigonus, 
Seleucus, and his descendants, and these I have already dis- 
cussed. But the more important had a long history behind 
them when they were incorporated by the Seleucids in their 
empire. I havereferred to the difficulty experienced by Alexan- 
der and his successors in settling their relations with these 
ancient Greek cities, and I have set out the little we know of 
their policy in this respect. A few words may be said here on 
the policy of the Seleucids towards them. The question is of 
great importance for the study of the economic and social life 
of their empire. 

The possession of the ancient Greek cities of Asia Minor, 
and especially of those on the sea-coast, was of great value to 
the Seleucids. (1r) First and foremost, it enhanced their politi- 
cal international prestige. (2) secondly, it was all-important 
from the strategical point of view. (3) Moreover, it served to 
connect the Seleucid Empire with the Greek world, and pre- 
vented a political and cultural isolation which would soon have 
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given it an Oriental character. (4) It put at the disposal of 
the Seleucids an immense reservoir of men: well- trained special- 
ists of all sorts, good colonists for their new Greek cities 
in the East, and potential mercenary soldiers. (5) It made 
trade relations between the Greek world and the Seleucid 
Empire much easier and much more profitable, for cities like 
Miletus, Ephesus, and Smyrna were old and well-equipped 
centres of international commerce, being outlets of the great 
land routes of Anatolia. (6) Lastly, as the cities of Asia Minor 
were very rich, it meant a steady revenue for the Seleucids 
from the regular payments made by them, besides opening 
up the possibility of drawing on their accumulated capital in 
cases of emergency. 

It was natural that Seleucid policy in regard to these 
Anatolian cities should be, on the whole, a continuation of 
that of Alexander and the Successors. The situation was no 
less difficult for them than it had been for their predecessors. 
They could not exist without them and they could not live 
with them. 

All the old Greek cities of Asia Minor still regarded them- 
selves, as in the days of Alexander and of the Successors, 
potentially and theoretically as free (€\ewHepat), that is, as 
independent states with their own constitution, government, 
and laws (abróvouo). They were forced to submit to the 
overlordship of the kings, but they claimed to be, not their 
subjects, but independent bodies politic. The Romans, when 
they interfered in the affairs of Asia Minor, made a sharp dis- 
tinction, in their diplomatic discussions with Antiochus III 
and in the reorganization of Asia Minor that followed their 
victory, between the free and the subject cities of that region.* 
The Seleucids, however, strictly followed in this respect the 
traditions of Alexander and of the Successors and never recog- 
nized the claims of these ancient cities as valid. They con- 
sidered them all as their subjects, regardless of the views held 
by the cities themselves, for they had acquired dominion over 
them by their victories, ‘by their spear’. Antiochus IT insisted 

* Liv. xxxiv. 57. 10, and Diod. xxviii. r5. 2 on the one hand, and Liv. 


xxxvii 56, cf. Polyb. xxi, 24, Liv. xxxvii, 55, Diod. xxix, rr, and App. 
Syr. 39 on the other. 
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The Seleucids sometimes called all the Greek cities of the 
empire their allies (ovpayoi), but they attached their own 
meaning to ‘alliance’, viz: that the cities were bound to help 
them by all means at their disposal. This the cities were sup- 
posed to do as a consequence of their good will (eóvow) and 
friendship (chia) towards their suzerains and benefactors 
(elepyéra:).* Here the Seleucids showed a certain inconsis- 
tency, which is reflected in their official terminology, Thus 
Antiochus I in one of his letters to Meleager+ apparently 
draws a distinction between the cities which belonged to the 
хера, 1,2. the territory of the subjects, and those which were in 
the ‘allied’ territory or symmachia. But in another letter to 
the same Meleager he speaks of all the cities as being in the 
symmachia~ This shows that for Antiochus I the term sym- 
machoi was more or less equivalent to the term socii used later 
by the Romans, and did not imply the possession of any 
special rights by some of the ‘allied’ cities. 

There were certain cities in the Seleucid Empire which 

osse ‘freedom’ (€\eu@epia). The documentary evidence 
shows that this freedom (where the term has a more or less 
precise political meaning and is not used for the purpose of 
propaganda) was a privilege granted by the kings to particular 
cities, which each king was at liberty to confirm or to with- 
draw: we occasionally hear of cities asking for and receiving 
‘freedom’, for example the Ionian көші» іп the reien of 
Antiochus I,$ Miletus in that of Antiochus II,|| and Smyrna in 
that of Seleucus IL.4| What the freedom thus granted really 
meant we do not precisely know. It certainly did not imply 
general political independence, nor any right of independent 
action in international relations, except in some rare cases 
when the Seleucids were forced to refrain from insisting on their 
right of suzerainty (as in the case of Smyrna in the reign of 
Seleucus II). The Seleucids, as has been said, regarded all the 

* Se, eg., O.G.I. 229, 8 ff. 

t OGI. 221, L 45; Welles, R.C. T1, L ar. 

1 O.G.I. 221, IL 58 and 72; Welles, R.C. ta, П. 8 апа 221. 

& O.G.I. 222, l 17. I| ТЫЧ. 226, 1. 5. 4 Ibid. 228, .. 7. 
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cities in the empire as being under their dominion (urorac- 
odpevar),* and I hardly think that the free cities were any 
exception in this respect. The king, for example, would not 
hesitate to place garrisons in the free cities if occasion arose, OT 
to appoint an epistates as his own governor of a free city. 
‘Freedom’ therefore probably meant no more than the recog- 
nized autonomy of a city: the term ‘autonomy’ is often 
used as synonymous with ‘freedom’. It implied the right of 
self-government and the right of acting as a body politic, as 
a ‘State’ in the ‘international’ relations of the cities, provided 
that the action was of no importance. It may have signified 
as a rule (exceptions have been mentioned above) that there 
was no epistates or garrison in the city. 

Seleucus and his successors never took from the cities their 
right of self-government, that 1s to say, the right of retaining 
their own constitution and their own laws. They probably 
even conferred on the cities that they founded constitutions 
similar to those which prevailed in Asia Minor. But whether 
a city was free or autonomous or not, the fundamental rule 
of Seleucid administration, that an order of the king overrode 
any decision of the people, retained its full force. The frequent 
exercise of this overriding authority by the king is attested by 
an interesting observation of Polybius. Speaking of the situa- 
tion in Asia Minor after the expedition of Manlius Vulso against 
the Galatians and their pacification, he remarks that the cities 
of Asia Minor appreciated the benefactions of the Romans 
even more than the fact that they had been previously freed 
by them, some from taxes, some from garrisons, and all from 
the royal orders (Васика проствурата) 01 Antiochus IIT. It 
is unnecessary to quote all the documents that illustrate the 
role played by royal orders in the affairs of Greek cities. The 
inscription at Bargylia, for instance, mentioned above, 15 
typical. The grant of autonomy therefore must probably be 
regarded as a promise by the king not to make any change 


* Polyb. xxi. 43; 0.6.1. 231,1. 25, ЧЇ. Welles, R.C. 21, l 15 f. (Ptolemy II). 

t eg. at Priene, Inschr. v. Pr., по, 37, 1. 135, and at Bargylia, 5.1.6.2. 
426, 1. 46: 

i xxi 4I. 2. 

& S.L. 425, cl. Inschr. v. Pr., no. 24. 
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in the existing constitution of the city and not to interfere. 
with it in minor matters, 

Finally, all the cities of the Seleucid Empire were required 
to make regular payments to the king (фороб). It was again 
only by a special concession that a particular city was granted 
tax exemption (ddopodoynoia, immunity). This privilege was 
granted by the kings rarely and only in special circumstances. 
I may quote the well-known case of Erythrae in the reign of 
Antiochus II* and of Smyrna in that of Seleucus Hit. We have 
already seen that the cities greatly resented the obligation of 
paying a dópos to the king, which certainly implied a sort of 
control over their finances. 

The normal position therefore of most of the old Greek cities 
of Asia Minor under the Seleucids was that the city preserved 
its constitution and its own laws, but had no political inde- 
pendence, and was obliged to obey the king's commands, and 
to pay tribute and imposts to the king's treasury. There was 
accordingly very little difference, as regards their relations 
with the central power, between the new and the old cities of 
the Seleucid Empire. 

Subjection to the king was most plainly revealed in the pay- 
ment of tribute, This is very clearly brought out in the com- 
plaints made by the envoys of Antiochus ITI to Rome and in 
the Roman arrangement that after the battle of Magnesia the 
cities which had formerly paid tribute to Antiochus should 
be exempt, while those which had paid to Attalus should 
continue to pay to Eumenes (the texts are quoted above, 

‚ 525). 
: It is regrettable that we know so little of the mode of 
assessment and payment of the tribute. 'A passage in Philo? 
speaks of the payment of a lump sum yearly as the prevailing 
rule. The payment of a tribute did not, however, exempt the 
citizens of the cities from the payment of the royal taxes which 
have been spoken of above. As an illustration of what has 
there said I may cite a decree of one of the cities of the 
Hellespont in honour of Corragus, strategos of that region, of 
which the late M. Holleaux has given a masterly interpreta- 
“0.61, 223; Welles, R.C. r5. T O.G.I. 238, 7. 
5 Ве spec. leg. 4, 312, and т, 142. 
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tion.* It probably dates from the time when the towns of the 
Hellespont had passed from Antiochus III to Rome and, hav- 
ing been 'conquered by force of arms' and forced to surrender 
(deditio), had lost all their rights and were afterwards handed 
over by Rome to Eumenes. The position was desperate. The 
war had ruined both city and citizens, and they were absolutely 
at the mercy of the conqueror. The king restores to the city 
what it previously possessed: (r) its laws and its ‘ancestral 
constitution', (2) the temples and sacred plots of land, with 
funds to meet the cost of worship and of administering the city, 
(3) oil for the young men, and (4) all (else) that it had formerly 
enjoyed. He further confirms the citizens’ rights to their hold- 
ings of land, while those who had none receive grants of land 
from the king's estate. Finally, immunity from all imposts is 
guaranteed for three years, which were extended to five at the 
request of the governor. In addition many grants are made 
by the king and personal gifts by the governor. 

The inscription shows that under Antiochus III and probably 
earlier the city enjoyed freedom and autonomy, but paid 
tribute and the royal taxes to the royal treasury. Some of 
these payments the king returned to the city for the expenses 
of worship and the like. The treasury also allowed a certain 
quantity of olive-oil for the needs of the city's falaestraz and 
gymnasia. The private property of the citizens in their own 
plots of land was recognized. The king went even further and 
granted to landless citizens plots of royalland. This royal land 
was either included in the territory of the city (as was the case 
at Priene) or was adjacent to it. The city in its corporate 
capacity owned the temples and their lands, but apparently 
had no other landed property. 

The same arrangement of imposts may be inferred from the 
letter of Antiochus II to Erythrae.+ The city received im- 
munity from all tributes and imposts, including a special con- 
tribution exacted for the defence of the country against the 
Gauls. But this immunity scarcely included freedom from 
the payment of royal taxes and of extraordinary imposts as 
presents to the king, ‘crowns’ or ‘gold for presents’. This 

* S.E.G. ii. 663; M. Holleaux, Études d' Ébier. et d'Hist. gr. ii, pp. 7311. 

1 9.021. 223; Welles, Е.С. тз. 
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probably had to be provided both by cities subject to tribute 
and by those immune from it. 

Ш an earlier period—a time of distress and adversity during 
the Galatian invasion and the first Syrian war—another Ery- 
thraean inscription in honour of Polycritus, son of Iatrocles, 
mentions the expense incurred by him in connexion with the 
garrisoning of the city, other city expenses, and els rà rx Bari- 
het oupdéporra that is to say, certain payments which were 
welcome to the King, which advanced his interests. This may 
mean extraordinary contributions imposed by the King or even 


regular tribute.39 


6. PROSPERITY OF THE SELEUCID EMPIRE 


It is not easy to form an idea of the degree of prosperity 
that the Seleucid Empire enjoyed under the rule of Seleucus 
and his successors down to the time of Antiochus III. The 
little evidence we possess relates only to parts of the empire: 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Babylonia. And the inferences to be 
drawn from it are not the same for the various satrapies. 

For Asia Minor the rule of Seleucus and of his immediate 
successors was hardly a blessing. The battle of Corupedion 
did not put an end to the devastating wars that raged all over 
that region. The duel between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids 
was mainly fought not in Syria, but in Asia Minor. It must 
also be remembered that the first dynastic wars of the Seleucid 
house affected Asia Minor rather than Syria, and that it was 
in Asia Minor, devastated by the Galatians (see below), that 
the minor Anatolian monarchies, especially Pergamon, carried 
on their struggle for independence. 

In this prolonged struggle of the Hellenistic kings the 
wealthiest and most prominent cities of Asia Minor were the 
chief sufferers. Such cities as Miletus, Ephesus, and Smyrna 
passed constantly from hand to hand, underwent troubles and 
hardships, and were repeatedly besieged and captured. In 
spite of their sufferings they never remained passive in the 
struggle between the leading powers of the Hellenistic world, 
and never gave up the hope of obtaining the full measure of 
autonomy and liberty which either combatant, when not in 
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oossession of them, readily promised, but never granted. While 
they withheld this liberty, both the Ptolemies and the Seleu- 
cids, in order to bribe and pacify the cities, bestowed gifts upon 
them and helped to adorn them with great and costly buildings. 
But this did not prevent them from imposing at the same 
time heavy contributions on the cities in the form of emergency 
taxes and requisitions.393 

The invasion of Asia Minor by the Gauls was a real calamity 
for the cities. The Gauls for a time spread pillage and murder 
over the whole region. Even when settled in Galatia they 
never gave up their practice of pillaging and never ceased to 
be a menace to the prosperous Anatolian cities. The situation 
of these cities about 270 B.c., when the Gauls were ravaging 
Asia Minor and Ptolemy and Antiochus were engaged in their 
bitter struggle, is illustrated by certain inscriptions, Of these 
two from Erythrae are especially interesting. They show this 
unfortunate city struggling for existence, obliged at the same 
time to purchase immunity for itself and its territory from the 
rapacious Gauls, and to fulfil its obligations towards its over- 
lord, Antiochus I. These included the maintenance of the 
naval and military forces he had stationed at Erythrae, which 
in fact were of very little use to it. The city, moreover, suffered 
heavily from the raids of pirates who were probably in the 
service of Philadelphus, but may have been acting on their 
own behalf with very little regard for the Ptolemaic and Syrian 
navies, which were engaged in operations not very different 
from their own. 

Similar conditions prevailed at Miletus, which suffered heavily 
from the Galatian hordes, at Priene, at Thyateira in Lydia, 
and at Celaenae and Themisonium in Phrygia. Tlos and the 
other cities of Lycia were saved from pillage and devastation 
by Neoptolemus the Pisidian, general and governor of Lycia 
in the service of Ptolemy Soter.24 

When the acute phase of the Galatian terror passed, the 
situation of the Anatolian cities and of the cities of the Aegean 
islands showed some improvement, though the raids of the 
Galatians continued and other raids were carried out by pirates 
in the Aegean in the middle of the third century в.с. The 
most difficult years were those in which war raged in the 
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Aegean, when hostilities provided the pirates with an opportu- 
nity of carrying on their depredations in the name of one or 
other of the combatants.* 

Harassed by the wars between the kings, exhausted by the 
raids of Galatians and pirates, the leading cities of Asia Minor 
were unable to balance their budgets. The revenue of many 
of them was no longer increasing as in the preceding period, 
but decreasing. Ephesus, Smyrna, Miletus, and many cities on 
the great roads from Syria to the coast of Asia Minor derived 
a large part of their revenue from the transit trade, as a result 
of their connexions with the Syrian territory and through it 
with India, Persia, and Arabia. As long as the cities were in 
the hands of the Seleucids, their revenue from this trade was 
certainly large. But most of the time the great seaports of 
Asia Minor were in the power of the Ptolemies. In these cir- 
cumstances the Syrian kings would do their best to prevent 
the caravans from crossing Asia Minor to the Anatolian ports, 
and make it both attractive and profitable for them to come 
by secure and well-constructed roads to Antioch and from 
Antioch to Seleuceia or Laodicea. How far they succeeded in 
thus diverting the trade to the Syrian ports we do not know, 
But their rapid growth suggests that they obtained a substan- 
tial share in the international traffic of the time. 

The losses that Ephesus, Miletus, and Smyrna suffered by be- 
coming subjects of the Ptolemies were only partly compensated 
by such important gains as they may have derived from 
the hegemony of the Ptolemies in the Aegean. For the latter 
the ports of Asia Minor, important as they were politically, 
were of little value commercially so long as they were not great 
clearing-houses for Oriental trade in general. Nevertheless Asia 
Minor, and especially its principal cities, found a certain com- 
pensation for the partial loss of the southern caravan trade in 
the gradual growth of the local Anatolian market, a consequence 
of the hellenization of the interior of Asia Minor. Perhaps 
also they benefited by the new foreign markets opened to them 
by the commercial hegemony of the Ptolemies and by their 
active commercial relations with the Pontic regions. It is note- 

* ] have previously referred to the pirates. and their activity in the Aegean, 
Pp. 195 ft. 


worthy that Asia Minor emancipated itself from the need for 
imported pottery much earlier and more completely than 
Egypt and Syria. Wehave learnt forexample from the systema- 
tic excavations at Pergamon and Priene how vigorously many 
Anatolian cities applied themselves to the manufacture of 
pottery in early and late Hellenistic times; and a similar 
inference may be drawn from Myrina. We shall certainly be 
better informed on this subject when a full description of the 
pottery found in the excavations of Miletus is published. No 
doubt the more conspicuous development in the feld of 
ceramics dates, for the most part, from a later period than 
we are here concerned with (1 refer to the production of 
relief vases and ferra sigillata, perhaps painted pottery on 
white ground, and the so-called Aayvvot in general; see below, 
Ch. VIII). But a good deal of progress, especially in the field 
of black-glazed pottery, was made in the late fourth and 
early third centuries B.c. What is true of Asia Minor holds 
good also for South Russia, which had such intimate com- 

ercial relations with Asia Minor. Here, as in Asia Minor, all 
forms of local industry were rapidly developing, and pottery 
in particular.2°5 

It is unfortunate that Miletus, our barometer of the economic 
life of Asia Minor, has yielded very little information concern- 
ing the period with which we are dealing, and that the list of 
aisymmetat is lacking for the years from 259/8 to 232/T B.C. 
It is natural to find Apollo as afsymnetes during the four 
years of struggle between Philadelphus and Antigonus Gonatas 
(266/5-263/2). It would be intet esting to know how often he was 
aisymneles in the subsequent period, when Antiochus II freed 
the city from the tyranny of Timarchus, and Euergetes recon- 
quered Miletus and the rest of Ionia, In any case there are 
no signs of prosperity at Miletus in the period under review, 
while there are some indications of misery and distress, 

Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, though they suffered 
less than Asia Minor from the ‘Syrian’ wars of the Ptolemies, 
were certainly affected by them. In lower Mesopotamia, for 
instance, the population complained bitterly of the damage 
done to Babylonia by the first Syrian war. Certain scholars 
even speak of an acute economic crisis affecting at that time 
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г, 3. Benutiful red-glazed 'Mezarian' bowl of Syrian manufacture. On the 
bottom n rosette. The lower part of the body is adorned with stylized leaves 
incanthus and another type of leaf alternating), and between them rich but 
leafless scrolls, On the upper part of the body, groups of Dionysiac figures 
divided from each other by scrolls. The central group probably represents 
Dionysus, Ariidne, and the panther. Diam,.o-16, H. o-r05. Unpublished. 
Megarian bowls made in Syria are not uncommon. There is, besides thr specimen 
reproduced here, another in Paris, several in Berlin, at least one at Yale. Many 
are preserved in the museums of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine. Several 
sherds of Megarian bowls, typical of the Hellenistic layers, were found m the 
ruins of tht cities excavated in Syria, Palestine, and Iraq (see Ch. III, p. 166 f. 
with notes 33 and 34, and notes 163 and 311 to this ch., cf. Ch. V, p. 615 and n. 
17). The group has never been collected and studied. Photograph and drawing 





supplied by the authorities of the Louvre, Paris. 


2. One ol the two silver bowls found at Nihavand in Persia forming part of a 
treasure buried some time during the early Roman Empire. It is adorned with 
groups of leaves aml single leaves separated from cach other by scrolls; a dotted 
Greek inscription is engraved on the rim (PXA): I have mentioned the bowl in 
the text of this chapter, p. 540, with n. 373 (bibliography); cf. Ph. Ackerman in 
A; V. Pope, A Survey of Persian Art, i, 1935, p. 460, pl. 1374 (with bibliography). 
The date of the bowl and its character are disputed, Prof. E. Zahn is disposed 
to regard it as a purely Greek work of tho carly third century n.c- probably made 
fn Greece. I have suggested that, while the bowl must be assigned to the third 
century Bc. it is of eastern, Bactrian, or Syrian workmanship. Other scholars 
(Herzfeld, Schiinebeck, Ph. Ackerman) incline to the second century B.c. or to an 
even Inter date, and speak of the bowl as being of Parthian workmanship. I still 
regard the third century as more probable than the second, and must decidedly 
reject a still later date; The similarity between the Nihavand bowl and the 
* Megnrian ' bowl reproduced in the same plate ia wholly in favour of my date and 
of the Syrian origin of the bowl The bow] certainly was made, not by Orientals, 
but by Greeks residing in the East. Photograph supplied by the authorities of 
the Staatliche Museen, Berlin, 
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PLATE LXI 


t. Head of à terracotta figurine found in the ruins of Seleuceia on the Tigris. 


Prof. C. Hopkins, director of the excavütions, has kindly placed at my disposal 
a detailed description of this and the second terracotta reproduced on this plate, 


during the systematic excavation of the city carried oat by Michigan University, 


alf which I have made extensive use in my description of them, Helmeted head ofa 


warrior found in the brickwork of a rather late third-level wall, built probably 
before the middle of the first century A.D. The helmet has three erests, a visor, 
and cheek-pieces. These last fit close to the face on either side and extend 
down to the chin, where they are bound together (an early Macedonian fashion 
which survived at Scleuceia, see above, pl. v, 1, and the coins of Seleucus IE; cf. 
the ivory head in the Museum of Naples, A. Eppol, J.D.4.I. liv (1939), Anz., p. 
358 f., figs, 16-18). Beneath the helmet was probably a leather lining or cap, 
perhaps a Parthian trait. Though of late Hellenistic date, tho head apparently 
goes back to an early Hellenistic original. The same is true of the several complete 
and fragmentary terracotta figurines of soldiers found at Selenceia (W. van 
Ingen, Figurines from Selewcia on the Tigris, 1939, pls. xxvitt and ххтк). Their 
equipment is strikingly similar to that of the soldiers of the Sidonian stelae iTlus- 
trated above (pl. vr) and to that of the Myrina figurine mentioned in the descrip- 
tion of pl. zvrr; cf. P. Bienkowski, Les Celtes dant Ies arts mincurs gréco-romaiut, 
1928, fig. t93, and p. 132 L, and my Dora and Parthían Art, p. 234, fig. 46. H. 
o057, Photograph supplied by Prof. C. Hopkins, 

2. Figurine оға boy with à monkey (lower part it is missing). i narming 
statuette found in the mud-brick work of à thinl-level wall af Selenceia on the 
Tigris, probahly built after the middle of the second century B.c. It is not entirely 
clear whether the figure represents a boy or a girl. The first is suggested by the 
comparison of the head with that of a fine feurine from Seleuceia of a boy 
supporting a Rhodian jar.on his shoulder (W. van Ingen, loc. cit, pL xtvir, 341 
(no. 720)), The representation of a figure carrying a monkey or ape is very com- 
mon among the Hellenistic terracottus. The prototype goes back to early 
Mesopotamian and Egyptiin art (W, C, McDermott, The Ape in Antiquity, 1938). 
The commonest type is the ape squatting ón the shoulder or hunting for lice in 
his master's hair (McDermott, loc. citu p. 174, no. 81, and p. 197, no. 207, bot 
from Egypt); cf. a fragment from Seleucein (from level tb; W. van Ingen, loc, 
cif), pl. ху, 470). H oop. Photograph supplied by Prof: C. Hopkins 

3% The famous gold cup from біһетіз гіп the form of a Megarian bow! and 
adorned after the fashion ef these bowls with rich scrolls. Aramaic inscription 
(probably of later date) not yet deciphered. The date and origin are controversial, 
R- Гани in a paper soon to be published endeavours to prove that the cup is of 
Greek mike and of an early date (third century p.c.). Smirnov was of opinion 
that it is Hellenistic but was made in the East, and 1 am inclined to agree with 
him. A later date, recently suggested, is iti my opinion out of the question, 
J. Smirnov, Argenterie Orientals, pl. vri, no, 20, and Introduction, p. 7; my paper 
in Sem. Kond. vì (1933), pp. 171 &.; Ph. Ackerman, in A. U. Pope, 4 Snroey of 
Persian Art, i (1038), p. 461 L, pl, 137, 8 (with bibliography). From J, Smirnov, 
op. cit., 
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the whole of the Syrian territory. I am inclined to think that 
such a generalization is not supported by the evidence and 
that the crisis was local.?? There is no doubt, however, that 
the first and second Syrian wars were grievous episodes in the 
history of the Syrian lands. I may recall the number of Syrian 
slaves offered on the Egyptian market in the reign of Phila- 
delphus, some of whom, at least, were settled in Egypt (above, 
p. 203, n. 28). 

Nevertheless the reigns of Seleucus and his early successors 
were without doubt a period of prosperity for Syria and Meso- 
potamia and probably for Babylonia also. Though we have 
no direct evidence in support of this conclusion, I may remind 
the reader of the wealth of Syria in respect of agriculture, 
horticulture, and pasturage. I have referred to the flourishing 
state of Coelesyria, Phoenicia, and Palestine during the Ptole- 
maic domination. There is no reason to suppose that Syria 
proper, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, with their great agricul- 
turalresources, wereless thriving than the Ptolemaic dominions. 
We shall see later the abundance of Syria's agricultural produce 
in the troubled times of the second century B.c. We know that 
this prosperity endured. Very instructive lists of Syrian pro- 
duce have recently been compiled for Roman times. These 
lists are based in the main on the data supplied by Pliny 
and Strabo, who certainly received their information from 
Hellenistic sources. From them we learn that Syria was 
certainly an important agricultural, pastoral, and horticultural 
centre in late Hellenistic times. This position late Hellenistic 
Syria did not create for itself, but inherited from the past. 
Its principal products in these later times were the same as 
those of Coelesyria, Palestine, and Phoenicia in the third 
century B.c.: grain, grapes, wine, fruit, vegetables, camels, 
donkeys, sheep, and unguents for which native flowers were 
used. There can therefore be no doubt that the agricultural 
wealth of Syria was as abundant in the third century as in 
the second and first centuries B.c.793 

The same appears to be true of Mesopotamia. I have 
referred to the instance of Europus (Dura), which figures in 
a document of the early second century B.C. as the centre of 
à prosperous agricultural region planted with trees and gardens, 
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Finally, a few words about Babylonia, where we find evidence 
in the Seleucid period of an economic activity as regular and 
as diversified as it had been in the neo-Babylonian and Persian 
times. The few published data relating to the prices of the most 
important commodities, such as grain, sesame oil, and dates, 
show that the rise of prices which was such a characteristic 
feature of the Persian régime at Babylon did not continue 
in the Seleucid period. We have exact data for 274/3 B.c. and 
again for 233/2 B.c. The prices in these years (under the 
Seleucids) were a little lower than they had been under the 
Persians, but in general they seem to have been much lower. 
Theevidence available, however, doesnot enable us to determine 
what were the average prices of grain, oil, and dates, and how 
they fluctuated. For this we must wait until more Babylonian 
tablets of the Seleucid period are published, translated, and 
studied. 

Alongside of the few data about the prices of the above men- 
tioned commodities, and of slaves, we have several tablets 
from Uruk which include prices of houses and. building-sites 
(jiÀoi rómot according to Egyptian terminology). Unfor- 
tunately the price of a house and even of a building site 
depends on so many factors besides its dimensions that I hesi- 
tate to draw from the scanty evidence any conclusions as 
regards the rise and fall of prices in Babylonia. In any case 
a lively market in houses and sites may be taken as an indica- 
tion of regular business activity im Uruk and of a certain degree 
of prosperity.129 

Finally we have some clear evidence regarding the prices of 
slaves, While the price of foodstuffs apparently fluctuated 
in the Seleucid period, the price of slaves fell considerably 
below that prevailing during the Persian domination. It almost 
reached the very low level of the neo-Babylonian period. It 
is interesting to note that a woman fetched a higher price 
than aman. In general, as | remarked before (note 260), we 
are surprised to find such a large number of slaves in Babylonia 
in the Seleucid period. There were in Babylon, as has been 
shown, different types of slaves: temple slaves, slaves in the 
service of the king and of various branches of administration, 
and slaves belonging to private persons. It would be highly 
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interesting to study the names of the slaves and to ascertain 
the proportion that were 'home-born' (oixoyevei). The same 
abundance of slaves is a feature of Seleuceia on the Eulaeus 
in Seleucid times, as is attested by the many extant records 
of manumissions in the temple of Nanaia. It is worthy of 
note that all the manumitted slaves of Seleuceia were 
тотеп 319 

We know very little of the commercial conditions prevailing 
in the larger cities of Syria, especially in the capitals of the 
Seleucid kingdom. But there are general grounds for thinking 
that cities situated on the continuation of the Phoenician coast 
and intended to be centres of commerce and industry would 
have in this respect a rapid development similar to that of 
Alexandria. The circumstances were similar. Behind the large 
cities lay the areas colonized by the Seleucids, containing an 
ever growing Macedonian and Greek population, and providing 
an excellent market for products of Greek industry. We have 
seen that in the early times of Greek domination in Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, conditions remained much the same 
as they had previously been: Greek merchandise was imported 
into these areas in large quantities, as is shown by the abun- 
dance of imported early black-glazed pottery and of south 
Italian 'Gnathian' ware found in the ruins of both the 
Palestinian and the Syrian and Mesopotamian cities (above, 
Ch. ITT, n. 33.) 

This state of things, however, did not endure very long. 
Imported pottery was soon replaced by a local pottery of the 
same and other types. The black-glazed pottery was soon 
supplemented by large and ever increasing quantities of relief 
pottery, the earliest being what are known as ' Megarian' bowls. 
No careful study has been undertaken of the Syrian examples 
of this type of pottery (of which we have an abundance in 
the Syrian museums, in the Louvre, in the British Museum, in 
the Museum of Berlin, and elsewhere) in order to distinguish 
imported from home-made bowls. My own impression is that 
the Megarian bowls and the fragments of them hitherto found 
in Syria are all of local make, and it is probable that some 
of them belong to the third century B.c. It is evident that 
the local production of Megarian bowls was begun in Syria as 
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soon as, or little later than, in Alexandria. It was probably 
undertaken simultaneously in Phoenicia and in Чуна by 
potters who had had the same training. Before this, Pales- 
tine and Phoenicia may have imported some ceramic products 
Írom Alexandria. 3"! 

The evolution of the manufacture of glass was similar, Cast 
glass was produced in the Persian Empire before Alexander. 
A glass bowl imitating a special type of metal bowls of a form 
characteristic of the Persian Empire, as is proved by numerous 
finds made within it and outside it, has been found at Ephesus 
and was probably manufactured either in one of the great 
Phoenician centres of glass production or in Egypt. Such 
glass bowls adorned with gold are mentioned by Aristophanes 
(Acharn. 74) in 425 B.c. An Atheman ambassador to Persia 
relates how during his journey through Asia Minor he drank 
wine out of bowls (éxmopnara) made of gold and glass. In all 
probability the production of such glass bowls did not cease 
under and still less after Alexander. There is reason therefore, 
for believing that the vessels of cut glass known from archaeo- 
Hen finds, inscriptions, and literary sources (above, p. 370 f., 

nn. 164, 165) were manufactured in Hellenistic times both in 
Alexarideia and in Syria simultaneously. In Syria they were 
probably the continuation of a tradition well established in 
the Phoenician cities in Achaemenid times and thence trans- 
ferred to Antioch. The same mutatis mutandis may be true of 
the so-called gold-glass (above, p. 371 and below, Ch. VI, 
п. 198). Though in all probability of Egyptian origin, gold- 
glass may have been manufactured at the same time in the 
Ptolemaic dominions of Phoenicia and Palestine, and in Seleucid 
Syria. Itisinteresting to note that one of the earliest and most 
beautiful of these glass bowls, in the Rothschild collection, was 
found somewhere in Syria, Phoenicia, or Palestine?" 

We know very little of the activity of the toreutic artists in 
the early Seleucid kingdom. I shall revert to this subject in 
the next chapter. But it must be borne in mind that the 
toreutic artists of the Persian Empire who continued earlier 
traditions were famous throughout the world and influenced the 
development of Greek toreutic art. The products of Achaemenid 
craftsmanship found in South Russia (I may mention for 
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example the early specimens discovered at Kelermes and the 
numerous finds of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c.) and in 
Bulgaria (above, Ch. IT) and the influence they had on the 
evolution of Greek toreutic art in South Russia furnish clear 
evidence of this. They certainly spread far and m over the 
Persian Empire, including Egypt (pl. xtvir). The centres of 
metal work in that empire were probably Syria and Armenia 
and perhaps Bactria also. There is no reason to suppose that 
the activity of these centres ceased in the Seleucid period. We 
may perhaps ascribe to Seleucid manufacture certain products 
of toreutic art found in the Seleucid Empire and in Russia. 
In the first place some gold and silver cups found in Siberia 
and at Nihavand in Persia, and a silver emblema found 
in Syria, which show a striking similarity to the Megarian 
bowls both in shape and in ornamentation, may be regarded 
as Syrian work of the late third and early second cen- 
turies B.c., since the style of their vegetal ornamentation 
eminds one of the late Hellenistic ornaments which are typical 
of the development of decorative art in Palestine. In their 
Нашай transformation they had a long life in Bactria and in 
India. I am inclined also to claim for the Syrian artists of the 
early Hellenistic time the beautiful emblema or phalara of un- 
known provenance in the Hermitage in St. Petersburg. The 
figure of a war elephant with which it is adorned and the style 
point to Syria rather than © Васе. 

It may be added that discoveries in Palmyra, Dura, Mon- 
golia, and Lu Lan afford evidence (no doubt relating to a 
much later period, though some textiles of Dura were found in 
graves of the early first century A.D.) of an extensive Syrian 
manufacture of woollen stuffs. Since Babylonia, Assyria, and 
Phoenicia were famous centres of woollen industry from time 
immemorial, we are justified in suggesting that the Seleucids 
did not wait until the late Hellenistic period to adapt the local 
wool manufacture to the needs of the new population of Syria 
and Mesopotamia.?!4 

It was certainly one of the main endeavours of the Seleucids 
to emancipate the population of their empire from dependence 
on foreign markets, especially as regards goods of prime neces- 
sity, and more particularly those imported from Alexandria 
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and from cities subject to the Ptolemies. A striking illustration 
is afforded by the history of writing materials in the Seleucid 
Empire. | have pointed out (p. 423 f.) that the Near East (differ- 
ing in this from Egypt) was from the earliest times the region 
where clay was used as the material for writing. With the 
diffusion, however, of the Aramaic and the Phoenician script 
and languages, parchment began to compete with clay. In 
the Hellenistic period clay tablets were gradually disappearing. 
The question arises whether their place was taken by papyrus 
rolls or parchment sheets. We hear occasionally of papyrus 
being grown in Syria, and of papyrus rolls being made in 
Babylonia from a native plant, perhaps as early as the time of 
the first Seleucids. From the fact, however, that at Dura- 
Europus during the whole of the Parthian period it was parch- 
ment that was exclusively in use, papyrus appearing at Dura 
first under the Romans, we may conjecture that the principal 
writing material used in the Seleucid Empire was parchment. 
We shall see that the Attalids similarly encouraged the use of 
parchment in order to reduce the import of papyrus from 
Egypt. 

Our conclusions may be summed up as follows. The little 
we know of the Seleucid Empire in the period of the balance of 
power shows many vicissitudes in the history of this vast 
monarchy, due to foreign wars and to internal troubles. Never- 
theless the available evidence, scanty as it is, leaves an im- 
pression of a general, steady, and rapid economic advance 
in almost all parts of it, mainly attributable to its unity, 
which, despite all difficulties, the first Seleucids preserved. This 
progress was accompanied by a rapid increase in the Greek 
population of the empire, involving, at least to some extent, 
an intensifrcation of economic effort and energy, and the intro- 
duction of new and probably more efficient methods in all fields 
of economic activity: agriculture, industry, and commerce. 

We are very poorly informed regarding the general trend of 
the economic policy of the first Seleucids. But, apart from 
some attempts to unify taxation and perhaps (but this is very 
doubtful) to introduce certain monopolies, we see no traces of 
anything comparable to the vigorous reforms of the Ptolemies, 
to their efforts to create a planned economy. Even in the 
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parts of their empire where certain features of a planned 
economy were not unknown, for instance in Babylonia, We 
cannot detect any sign that the Seleucids systematically pur- 
sued this object. The impression left by the meagre fragments 
of evidence is rather that they refrained from interference with 
the peculiarities of the constituent parts of the empire and 
with the economic freedom of their subjects, especially the new 
settlers, the ' Hellenes'. | 


7. BACTRIA 

One of the remotest satrapies of the Seleucid Empire, but 
a flourishing and important one, was hilly Bactria and fertile 
southern Sogdiana. To relate once more what little is known 
of the political and dynastic history of Bactria would be out of 
place here. The last, fullest, and most ingenious treatment 
of the many problems connected with it has been given by 
W. W. Tarn. The evidence is slight and scattered, and con- 
sequently any reconstruction of the sequence of events is bound 
to be more or less hypothetical.s1e 

For the convenience of the reader it will be enough to say 
that Bactria began to assert its political independence after 
the middle of the third century B.c., at the same time as 
Parthia. Seleucus II was forced to recognize the semi-indepen- 
dence of his remote satrapy by treating Diodotus, its able and 
ambitious satrap, as his ally rather than his governor, and 
perhaps by giving him one of his sisters in marriage, When 
Diodotus died (about 230 E.c.), his son who inherited his power 
took the decisive step (unless his father had done so before) 
and assumed the royal title with the support of his contempor- 
агу, the Parthian king Tiridates. His rule was short. He 
was soon displaced by a certain Euthydemus, a Greek from 
Magnesia, who was supported by the widow of Diodotus I, 
the Seleucid princess (?), and married her daughter, thereby 
probably connecting himself with the Seleucid dynasty. 

Euthydemus was the real founder of the Bactrian kingdom 
and of the Bactrian Hellenistic dynasty, The period covered 
by his reign and that of his son Demetrius was the most 
brilliant in the history of the country. 

Se long as the Seleucid Empire was strong, Euthydemus 
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remained confined within the boundaries of his own former 
satrapy of Bactria and Sogdiana. His main preoccupation was, 
naturally, to consolidate his kingdom, exposed as it was to 
formidable attacks by its nomadic neighbours and by the 
rising kingdom of Parthia. When Antiochus III carried out 
his great expedition to the East to assert his supremacy over 
his Oriental satrapies and to check the advance of the Parthians, 
Euthydemus offered him staunch resistance. Failing to take 
Euthydemus' capital Bactra, Antiochus, as is well known, was 
forced to make peace with Euthydemus, which was concluded 
(in 206 B.C.) on honourable terms. Tarn has shown that Antio- 
chus yielded to the threat of Euthydemus to ally himself with 
the powerful nomadic Sacae. 

The departure of Antiochus and his subsequent catastrophic 
struggle with the Romans marked the beginning of the expan- 
sion of the Bactrian kingdom at the expense of the Seleucids 
and the Parthians. Though there is no precise evidence, it 
appears probable that the rule of Euthydemus and his son 
was extended in the east over at least a part of Ferghana 
and perhaps over some tracts of Chinese Türkestan, and in 
the west over certain Parthian provinces including Margiane 
(the rich oasis of Merv). In the south Demetrius, after his 
father's death (about 189 B.c.), annexed some of the Seleucid 
provinces: certainly Paropamisadae and most probably Aria, 
Arachosia, and Seistan. Finally he embarked on his ambitious 
and momentous campaign for the conquest of India, the course 
of which is comparatively well known: it made him for a short 
time the successor of the great Mauryan kings and the most 
powerful monarch of the eastern Hellenistic world. 

This sketch of the early political history of Bactria, based 
on Tarn's research, is of course tentative and hypothetical. 
Our information is hopelessly scanty, but there is no doubt 
that in the late third and early second centuries Bactria was 
à great power which might have exerted some influence on the 
general development of the Hellenistic world, had it not been 
for the subsequent events of which I shall speak later. 

We should like to know more of the economic and social 
structure of the immense and rich kingdom of Bactria, but 
there is practically no evidence about it. Our literary sources 
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contain little of value and archaeological material is almost 
wholly lacking. The beautiful series of Bactrian coins, one of 
our main sources for the reconstruction of the dynastic and 
political history of the country, gives some indication of its 
commercial tmportance and its trade connexions, but other- 
wise yields very little information of an economic kind. The 
archaeological exploration of both Afghanistan and Russian 
Turkestan is in its infancy. Bactra, the capital, has never 
been systematically excavated. The trial excavation of M. A. 
Foucher did not reach the lower strata. The methodical work 
done recently by M. Hackin and his associates in Afghanistan 
has produced excellent results, but these relate mostly to a 
much later period. Quite recently, however, Hackin has begun 
the exploration of a very promising site, the ruins of the rich 
and strong double city Alexandria-Kapisa, capital of the 
satrapy of Paropamisadae. It looks as if we may soon have a 
rival to the famous Taxila.37 

It is needless to speak at length of the brilliant excavations 
of Sir John Marshall and his collaborators and successors at 
Таха, the well-known capital of ‘Taxilus’, the ally of Alexan- 
der. A few words will suffice. 

The ruins of the three successive cities of Taxila, built near 
each other, have yielded abundant and precisely dated material.. 
Unfortunately the city of Demetrius and his successors is the 
least well-known of the three. It must be borne in mind that 
after his conquest of Taxila, Demetrius did not care to stay in 
the conquered city. The finds made in the ruins of this earliest 
city (under the mound of Bhir), which are in process of ex- 
cavation, all date from about the seventh to the third century 
в.с. Demetrius apparently built himself a new city, which 
lay buried under the mound of Sirkap; it has been thoroughly 
excavated, but very little has been discovered about it. The 
excavations have shown that this Hellenistic city, which was 
in the hands of the Greeks from about 189 to 8o B.c., was com- 
pletely rebuilt by their successors in Taxila, the Sacae and 
Pahlavi, in the first century B.c. and the first century A.D. 
The abundant discoveries made by the excavators all belong 
to this period and prove that the city of Sirkap, as we know it, 
was Greek but Sacian. In the second half of the first 
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century A.D. Sacian Taxila was conquered in its turn by the 
Kushans, who abandoned it and built a new city for themselves, 
the third city of Taxila, which is buried under the mound of 
Sirsukh and has been very little explored. 

The exact plan of the Hellenistic city of Taxila and the type 
of its buildings are consequently unknown. The sole fact that 
appears to be certain concerns the fortifications and the size 
of the city. It was in all probability much larger than the 
Sacian, and was surrounded, not by the existing stone wall, 
but by a strong earthen wall. Whether the excavated build- 
ings, which are native in character, existed in the same or 
nearly the same form in the Hellenistic period, it is impossible 
to say. It is difficult to believe, with Tarn, that Demetrius 
built for himself a city of the native, not of the Greek, type us 

Of the economic and social structure of the Bactrian king- 
dom very little is known. The following sketch, based on the 
material collected and explained by Tarn, is therefore no more 
than tentative. Bactria and Sogdiana, especially the latter, 
were rich in natural resources. Every one knows the natural 
wealth of Russian Turkestan, the country around Samarcand: 
in its agricultural possibilities it rivals Egypt and Babylonia. 
There is no doubt that developed agriculture flourished: here 
from time immemorial. While Sogdiana was a region of rich 
fields and beautiful gardens, Bactria proper was a land both of 
agriculture and of extensive grazing. The Bactrian cavalry 
was famous, and there is no reason to think that the horses 
were imported from outside. While rich in grain and cattle, 
the country was poor in metals: no important silver mines and 
no gold mines exist in modern Afghanistan and Turkestan, 
and so it was in ancient times. Some mines of semi-precious 
stones may have existed in Bactria and Sogdiana, but they 
would not add very much to the wealth of the country. 

Bactria's real source of wealth, apart from its agriculture 
and grazing, was the transit trade along the caravan roads 
that crossed the country, connecting India with the Iranian 
lands and through them with Mesopotamia and Syria. Our 
information regarding it is poor. We know, however, that 
Bactra, the capital, was famous for its bazaars and markets, 
and that Bactria had the reputation of being a country of 
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merchants. Moreover, a recent find of Syrian glass of the finest 
sort (first century A.D.) and of Indian ivories made in the ruins 
of Kapisa (above, p. 544), though of much later date, shows 
that even at the time when Roman trade with India was 
mostly carried on by sea, the caravan routes by land between 
India and Syria, which passed through Bactria, were still in 
active use. They must have been used much more in the early 
Hellenistic period when the sea route was not yet well de- 
veloped. I have already mentioned that the early Seleucids 
had abundance of ivory and spices at their disposal, and | am 
convinced that a large part of these came to Syria by land and 
not by sea (that is, by way of the Persian Gulf). I shall return 
to this point later. 

While connected with Syria in the west, Bactria in all prob- 
ability carried on a lively trade with the north and north-west, 
with western Siberia and South Russia. The intermediaries 
between the Bactrians and the Iranian nomads of the north 
were probably the Sacae. It was from Siberia that Bactria in 
its early days received its supply of gold. Our evidence on its 
trade relations with the north and the north-west in the 
Hellenistic period is slight, but to my mind conclusive. Several 
beautiful specimens of jewellery and toreutic art in a peculiar 
style that have been found in Siberia and South Russia, 
especially in the Kuban region and in the Taman peninsula, 
were certainly made by Greco-Iranian artists other than those 
of South Russia, whose style is familiar to us. The most prob- 
able assumption is that they were made in Bactria and im- 
ported into Siberia and South Russia. 

This style has been studied by me in several articles. Its 
characteristic features are, on the one hand, its predilection 
for polychromy and on the other its powerful and pathetic 
naturalism expressed mainly in groups of fighting animals. Tt 
had a long life. From the Bactrians it was inherited by the 
Sacae, with whom it migrated both to northern India and to 
South Russia. The Sacae transmitted it to the Sarmatians, 
and with them it camea second time to South Russia. These 
facts show that the relations between Bactria and the north, 
once established, continued to exist long after the political 
death of Hellenistic Bactria2” 
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The beautiful coinage of the early Bactrian kings—a branch 
as it were of the Seleucid coinage, with its Attic standard and 
its various Seleucid types—was destined to become and did 
become the instrument of the caravan trade of Bactria and 
India. The almost complete absence of Seleucid coins in the 
Bactrian and Indian hoards (above, n. 243) and the rare occur- 
rence, in stray finds, of coins minted by the Seleucids after the 
secession of Bactria is an indication of this. It is not improbable 
that Seleucid gold and silver which reached Bactria directly or 
through Parthia was reminted by the Bactrian kings. Besides 
coins of the heavy Attic standard, mostly tetradrachms, they 
and their successors in India, especially in the later period, 
minted a good many coins of a lighter weight for local exchange. 
Though the use of money was not foreign to India in the pre- 
Greek period, it was Alexander's conquest of the East and the 
Greek domination in Bactria and in India that made it a 
prominent feature of economic life in this part of the civilized 
world, while Parthia, with its abundant coinage and its many 
mints in the west and in the east, served as the connecting 
link between Bactria and the Seleucid Empire. It should be 
noted that the successors of the Greeks in Bactria and India, 
the Ye-chi (Kushans) and the Sacae, inherited in this as in 
marny other respects the traditions of their predecessors. 

The character of the social and economic structure of Bactria 
and Sogdiana is a matter of guess-work. Both countries 
possessed some Greek cities, mostly foundations of Alexander 
and military strongholds. Part at least of their population 
was Greek. There is no evidence to enable us to form any idea 
of the constitutions of these cities and of their relations with the 
kmg. Besides cities, there were in Bactria, as in other Hellenis- 
tic monarchies, rural settlements of a military character, the 
so-called катокіа, 

Bactria, however, was an Iranian country. The bulk of the 
population consisted of Iranians and some pre-Iranian tribes. 
The vigour and activity of its Iranian aristocracy, the feudal 
lords of the many villages scattered over Bactria and Sogdiana, 
are illustrated by the history of Alexander; but practically 
nothing is known of its destinies under the rule of Euthydemus 
and Demetrius. However, the facts that the country maintained 
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3, Gilded silver belt with hook-clasp and scales inlaid with carnelian found 
тесік in the Kuban district. The shows a griffin of the Persian t 
wings, the body in profile, the head which forms the hook seen 
the backs siting a horse in a forest indicated by stylized trees. The figure of the 
grif&n is full of ferocions force and energy beautifully expressed in the tension òf 
its body; the dying horse, though treated ornamentally with the body distorted, 
in order to adapt it to the shape 0f the belt-scales, shows in its head a pathos of 
ocala the анны Т LE ана: a i 
art, even wor arm e represent stylized 
binds with outstretched pinions: bodies and heads of the binis are filled a with 
incrustation and have become geometrical ornaments. The belt cannot be dated 
with any exactitude. In my binos it is the earliest product of the so-called 
Siberian animal style, which was flourishing at the beginning of the Christian era, 
and may be assigned therefore to the қақ Де ыан period. Photograph 
supplied by the fox former Archaeological Commission, Hermitage, Leningrad, 
өріне Ты мысы ie focmed by an eagle in jit tae ig a sheep D) 
о їз y an eagie in t view holding a (?), 
and a hour biting into the head of the eagle | behind the boar, a stag turned to the 
left with ornamental horns. The belt from Bulgaria is much more schematic and 
ornamental than that of Maikop and shows the influence of the ‘Pontic verion 
al the animal style. It may therefore be a little later than the belt from Maikop. 
On the belt from Maikop, M, Rostovtzett, Araniaus aud Greeks, p. 134. pl. xxv, 
1; drethuse, 1024, 3, p. 4, pl. xiv, 1, /mimal Style, p. 471. pl. xm, 1, 3; G. 
NT Scythian dr p gh. ‚рї. xen m M m E . M. pn 
изе, 1924, 3. Р- 5 XIV, 2; Amimol Sty 4 xit, 3. 
supplied by the authorities of the British Museum, London. trap 
3. Gold plate found in Siberia. A horse crest or a clüsp?  Heraldic arnamental 
eaple with tail erect and ontspread wings holding an ibex. Cloisons ой the neck, 
Ed upper wings once filled with carnelians. Persian style, but schematized 
and adapted to the requirements of the Nomads, Nearer to the true Persian art 
is the gold tore from Siberia ending in the body DER M EOD TERN 
Minns, Scyth. m Er. E Zu бр, 182. Good reprodacpona of tis 
with bibliogra Mints, loc. cit., p. 273. fip. тїз, шшщ! А. E een 
A сы T E of P EI i p: tei pL r38 4, m (Ph. Ackerman), Photograph 
а Бу the authorities of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
problem of the contribution of Bactria to the development of art, and 
especially of the applied arts, has been touched upon in the text. Gur knowledge 
Of Hellenistic Bactris Bactria is scanty. But the example of the Panticapacan State which 
lived tn similar conditions, being an intermediary between the Nomads and the 
Greek world, with its original creations in the field of art designed to meet the 
demands of the Nomads, leads us to suggest that Bactria, so similar to the Bos- 
kingdom, must have played a similar part. A new phenomenon in the 
istory of Nomadic art in the period of the acme of the Bactrian State was the 
creation of anew version af the Nomadic animal style, à blend of Central Asiatic 
nnd Persian elements. The leading features of this neo«' Scythian' anima! style 
were: een ран неби немој“ чи conflict borrowed а 
art of Persia, with emphasis laid on the pathetic side, and extensive use of 
chromy effected by using cloisonné i work, which was well developed in 
lranian world in пе Нава слив ла prominent at Taxila in the Sacian 
m اجا‎ ee eee سنا‎ that Bactria was responsible for these in- 
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its reputation for the excellence of its cavalry and that 
Euthydemus used 10,000 horsemen against Antiochus HI show 
that its feudal aristocracy was numerous, strong, and rich, and 
lived on peaceful terms with the Greek rulers, which means 
that the Bactrian rulers made no change in the social and 
economic structure that they had inherited from the past. 

As in other parts of the former Persian Empire, this feudal 
aristocracy lived in fortified Cauniry-honses surrounded by 
villages. In a country like Bactria, exposed as it was to raids 
by the nomads, these villages were gradually fortified by their 
feudal lords in theirown mterest. The same thing was probably 
done in the case of the larger town-like villages with their 
population of artisans and merchants, which may have depended 
directly on the kings. Such towns are common in the East at 
the present time. The villages and the towns had their own 
elders and chiefs and a certain amount of self-administration, 
This I regard as a natural development in a country where 
the central power guaranteed its subjects social stability and 
the feudal lords were no longer afraid of their own bondsmen. 
Tt is possible that it was promoted and encouraged by the 
central government, but I see no signs in our miserably defec- 
tive evidence of any attempts by the kings to transform the 
bondsmen into free peasants. 

In this way Bactria and Sogdiana became gradually studded 
with hundreds of cities and fortified villages and towns, and 
acquired the reputation of being a country of a thousand towns. 

expression is used in our Greek sources, and Chang-K’ien, 
who visited the country soon after it had passed from the 
Greeks to the Ye-chi, says that the people of Bactria lived in 
walled towns. Speaking of the transitional period between the 
collapse of Greek rule and the establishment of a new régime 
by its new masters, the Kushans, Chang-K'jen describes the 
country as one which ' has no great king or chief, but every- 
where the cities and towns have their own petty chiefs'. There 
1s nothing surprising in this, The feudal lords of the past had 
been exterminated by the Kushans and for the time being had 
not been replaced by new ones; and consequently the richer 
and more prominent members of the community would act as 
chiefs in the villages and cities. It was necessary that the 
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Kushans should have some agents on whom they could rely in 
matters of taxation, and they were not yet able to protect 
their new subjects from robbers and raiders. How long this 
‘municipal autonomy" lasted, cannot be said. Nor can we tell 
whether and to what extent this ‘autonomy’ had existed under 
Greek rule. 

The relations between the Greek kings and the feudal lords, 
the obligations of the latter towards the kings, and the Euthy- 
demid system of taxation are completely unknown. 

It seems plain, however, that the rulers of Bactria achieved 
what the Seleucids and their satraps never succeeded in ac- 
complishing: they created a lasting understanding between 
two nations, the Iranians and the Greeks, and established 
peace and harmony between men living two utterly difierent 
types of life, based on two different social and economic 
systems, each of them well established and deeply rooted. In 
this they closely resembled the Parthians, with the important 
difference, however, that the Arsacids were themselves Iranians 
and that the leading role in their monarchy was played by the 
Iranians, not by the Greeks. 

The organization of the other parts of the Bactrian Empire 
was probably very similar to that of its kernel, Tarn has shown 
that, although it did not differ much in other respects from 
the Seleucid Empire, it had a peculiar political system. The 
rulers of its constituent parts were, not satraps, but sub-kings, 
who belonged to the family of the ruling monarch. Each of 
them had the title of king and his own revenue. It was a 
system probably better adapted than the Seleucid to the 
Iranian character of the empire, inasmuch as it gave greater 
authority to the subordinate rulers and satisfied the pride of 
their subjects, the Iranian feudal lords. 

It is impossible to enter here into a discussion of the question 
of the organization which Demetrius established in his Indian 
sub-kingdoms and handed on to his successors, the Greek 
kings of India. The slight information that we possess 
seems to show that no changes fundamentally affecting Indian 
liie were made by the new Greek rulers. If one believes in 
the historical character and the early date of the kernel of 
the ArthaSastra of Kautilya and in the radical centraliza- 
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tion of Indian government effected by Chandragupta on 
' Hellenistic' lines, one may say that Chandragupta did more 
to hellenize India than Demetrius and Menander. But the 
Artasüsthra seems to be rather a theoretical and speculative 
work, and very probably has nothing to do with Chandragupta 
and the Mauryan organization of India? 

Ihe splendour of Bactria came to an end when Demetrius 
perished in his struggle with Eucratides, who was either a rebel 
against him, or perhaps, as Tarn thinks, one of the relatives 
of Antiochus IV who acted on his behalf and helped him in 
his attempt to restore the unity of the Seleucid Empire and 
to crush Parthia. The results of this struggle were disastrous, 
The Greek element in Bactria was divided and weakened, and 
Bactria soon fell an easy prey to the powerful nomads of the 
north. The remnant of the Greeks retired to India and con- 
tributed to the survival and the stability of some of the larger 
and smaller Greek kingdoms, which, however, rapidly became 
indianized. 

On the destinies of Hellenism in the ancient world Bactria 
had very little influence, less than Parthia. Its historical im- 
portance lies in the fact that it kept alive for three centuries 
a Greek body politic closely associated with and allied to 
native—lranian and Indian—elements, and served as a 
channel for the penetration of some degree of Greek civiliza- 
tioninto Central Asia and India. How strong this Greek 
influence was, cannot be discussed here. The civilization and 
art of Bactria itself are very little known. 





Part Ill 
IHE MINOR MONARCHIES 
As I have pointed out, a portion only of Asia Minor was subject 
to the Seleucids and Ptolemies. Its northern regions were 
independent and were ruled by their own kings. Bithynia 
never submitted to Alexander nor recognized the rule of the 
seleucids. The nominal dependence of Pontus on Alexander 
and his successors ended in 302 B.c., when a local dynasty set 
about the unification of certain parts of Cappadocia under the 
name of the Pontic kingdom. Cappadocia, for a time a Seleucid 
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satrapy, asserted its liberty about 265 B.c. A little earlier, 
tribes of Gauls or Galatians settled in part of great Phrygia 
and Cappadocia. Finally, as early as 283 B.c., the former 
Mysian satrapy of the Persian kingdom, with Pergamon as 
its capital, entered on a phase of almost complete independence 
under the rule of its dynast Philetaerus. 

These independent States were not barbarian communities 
having no part in the political and cultural development of 
the period we are concerned with, and therefore negligible for 
our purposes. They had all lived from time immemorial under 
civilized conditions and had long since come into touch with 
the Greeks. Early in its history Bithynia was occupied by 
Thracian tribes, who lived for centuries under the rule of their 
own dynasts in close relations with the Greek colonies of the 
Bithynian coast. Pontus and Cappadocia were fragments of 
the great Hittite Empire and, at a later time, important and 
strongly Iranized satrapies of Persia, Some Greek colonies 
were scattered along the Pontic coast, but had little influence 
on the character of the communities that were subsequently 
to form the kingdoms of Pontus and Cappadocia, The Gauls 
or Galatians were new-comers and intruders, possessing a 
peculiar Central-European civilization. In Anatolia they 
lived in close touch with the Phrygians, an ancient people, 
heirs of the great Phrygian traditions of the past. Lastly, the 
inhabitants of the Pergamene or Mysian region were from an 
early date in close contact with Greek life and civilization. 

In the Hellenistic period all these countries became imbued 
with a new life. Under the leadership of able and energetic 
men they all asserted with determination their claim to political 
independence. Their rulers—most of them hellenized Anato- 
lians—applied themselves vigorously to securing it, by con- 
solidating their power, unifying and organizing their respective 
countries, developing the natural resources of these, enlarging 
their territories, and increa sing their revenues. The States, 
when once firmly established in their independence, wished 
to play their part in the political affairs of the time, and to 
exert their influence im the Hellenistic balance of power as 
equals of the great Macedonian monarchies, They all regarded 
themselves as belonging to the civilized world and promoted 
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Greek culture in their respective kingdoms. Their social 
and economic structure therefore merits somewhat closer 
attention. 


A. PERGAMON 


The best known of them, the Pergamene State, may be dealt 
with first. The evidence concerning the early history of this 
kingdom is not abundant. We know the names of the first 
rulers, their political connexions, their struggle for indepen- 
dence, and their successful wars with their neighbours, the 
wild Galatians. But we have very little information about the 
gradual establishment of their Zynasteía and the measures they 
took to organize their State and to develop its resources, 

The city of Pergamon has, it is true, been carefully and 
systematically excavated. In three series of campaigns eminent 
German scholars have revealed the most important monuments 
of the acropolis, the centre of the city’s religious, political, and 
dynastic life, as well as those of a small part of the remainder 
of the city. The excavations, which are still in progress, have 
brought to light a large number of important sculptures and 
inscriptions. But very few of these relate to the early dynasteia. 
The majority illustrate the kingdom at its zenith and the 
glorious reigns of its great rulers, in some instances Attalus I, 
but more frequently Eumenes II and Attalus II. Hardly any 
of the monuments throw light on the earlier period, when, 
under the modest dynasts Philetaerus and Eumenes I, the 
foundations of the future glory of Pergamon were laid. 

Yet there are good reasons for endeavouring to reconstruct, 
if only in mere outline, the history of the Pergamene d ynasteia. 
My earlier attempts to do this have led me to the following 
conclusions. 

The history of the Pergamene kingdom must be divided into 
two main periods—that of the dynasteia and that of the basileia. 
The founder of the Pergamene dystasteia was Philetaerus, son 
of Attalus, a half-Greek from Tius. To this man Lysimachus 
entrusted one of his strongholds in Asia Minor, the fortress of 
Pergamon, where he kept a part, amounting to 9,000 talents, 
of lus treasure. Philetaerus betrayed his master and handed 
over the city of Pergamon, but not the treasure, to Seleucus. 
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In return, he was left in undisturbed possession of the city 
and the adjacent country and of Lysimachus’ treasure, and 
was probably recognized as 'dynast' of Pergamon. In this 
capacity Philetaerus ruled over his dynasteia until his death, 
(from 283 to 263 B.c.), and remained faithful to his suzerain. 

The little we know of his rule shows that his policy, in its 
main lines, was the same as that which lis immediate succes- 
sors consistently followed. His dominion was certainly not 
confined to the city of Pergamon and its territory (if it ever 
possessed any). We may infer from what is known of his rela- 
tions with Cyzicus and the other Greek cities of the coast that 
in fact he was the ruler of what used to be the Mysian satrapy 
of the Persian Orontes, and controlled the whole of the plain 
of the Caicus. In his foreign relations he adopted from the 
outset an active philhellenic policy. He was prepared to help 
his neighbours, the Greek cities of Mysia, the Aeolis, and the 
Troad, no doubt with an eye to their ulterior helpfulness to 
himself, and he initiated the policy of his successors by present- 
ing himself in Greece proper as a worshipper of Greek gods and 
а benefactor of the great Panhellenic sanctuaries. His gifts to 
Apollo of Delos and to the Muses of Thespiae are significant. 

His principal efforts were directed to building up a strong: 
army, securmg for himself the exclusive use of the harbours 
of the Aeolian coast, especially Elaea, for military and com- 
mercial purposes, safeguarding his frontiers,* and organizing 
his country on sound and efficient lines. It was he finally who 
began the transformation of the fortress of Pergamon into a 
permanent home for himself and his gods. It is characteristic 
of his mentality that the earliest sanctuary of Pergamon was 
built by him and his brother Eumenes for their mother Boa, 
a Paphlagonian woman, and that it was dedicated to the great 
goddess of fertility and procreation, the great mother Demeter, 
whose mystic cult appealed so strongly to the hellenized 
Anatolians.3:: 

His policy was inherited by his nephew and successor 
Eumenes (203-241 B.c.) and for a time by the nephew and 
adopted son of the latter, Attalus I (241—197 B.c.). Asa result 


* Note the praise of his struggle with the Galatians in the metrical inserip- 
tion at Delos, Durrbach Choix, 3r. 
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of the persistent organizing activity of Philetaerus, Pergamon 
was now strong enough to assert its complete political indepen- 
dence. This meant a break with the Seleucids and a new 
orientation of the foreign policy of the liberated State. An 
alliance with Philadelphus was the natural course for a ruler 
who challenged Antiochus I (262 B.c.) and wished to have his 
hands free in the Aegean in order to dispose readily of the sur- 
plus products of his wealthy and well-organized country, He 
did not miscalculate his chances, as the defeat of Antiochus I 
at Sardis eloquently testifies, 

When Attalus I succeeded Eumenes, Pergamon was, in fact, 
no longer a modest dynasteia. Its organization was solid, its 
revenue considerable, its military forces well ordered. It is 
not surprising that Attalus I defied the Galatians, refused to 
pay them tribute, and defeated them repeatedly, thus making 
his dominion safe on the east. Emboldened by these suc- 
cesses, he regarded himself as the equal of his former suzerains 
the Seleucids, assumed the title of king, and started to trans- 
form the former Mysian dynasteia into a Pan-Anatolian basileia 
(228 в.с.). 

Here the first period of the history of Pergamon ends, and 
the second begins; the latter will be dealt with in my next 
chapter. In this second period the orientation of the policy of 
the Pergamene kings, its centre of gravity, was no longer the 
same, The aim of the Pergamene kings was imperialistic and 
their means were adequate to their aim. The work of organiz- 
ing the kernel of the state was in the main completed and that 
of extension begun. The chief concern of the Pergamene kings 
now lay in their foreign relations and in the organization of 
the new acquisitions that these relations brought them. 

We may conclude that what we know of the organization of 
the kernel of the Pergamene basileia was in the main the work 
of the dynasts. To this the kings added very little. It will be 
appropriate therefore to sum up here our knowledge of this 
organization, reserving for the next chapter the little we know 
of the organization of the Pergamene Empire. 

The territory of the Pergamene dynasteia was not very large. 
Its extent is not exactly known and it certainly fluctuated, 
especially in the north. Its nucleus was the valley of the Caicus, 
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a land of villages and temples, of peasants and large land- 
owners engaged in agriculture and cattle-breeding, of arable 
land, gardens, and meadows. It stretched on the east to the 
hills and mountains of the Abbaitis, the Abrettene, and the 
Olympene. On the west it reached the sea. There were only 
a few Greek settlements in the valley of the Caicus, most of 
them probably small military and agricultural communities. 

On the coast several Greek cities controlled the harbours 
and the fertile littoral. The natural outlets of the Caicus 
valley were the Elaean and Adramyttian gulfs, with their 
respective cities, Elaea and Adramyttium. Elaea, forming part 
of this valley, was certainly the first to submit to the rule of 
the Pergamene dynasts. But this could not be the limit of their 
eflorts. Expansion along the coast to the south and north 
was natural, and was carried on systematically and successfully. 
To the south the first Pergamene dynasts held probably the 
coast as far as Myrina, to the north the whole of the Adramyttian 
plain and the city of Adramyttium and at least part of the coast 
ofthe Troad. Further north the Pergamenes could not extend: 
lium, Abydus, Lampsacus, and Cyzicus were too strong for 
them. But they succeeded in maintaining good relations with 
them, especially the last three, all of them flourishing and im- 
portant centres of the trade of the Hellespont and the Sea of 
Marmora. 

Of not less vital concern to the Pergamene dynasts than the 
coast with its harbours, fisheries, olive-groves, and vineyards, 
was the control of the southern slope of Mount Ida. They 
secured 1t early in their history and never lost it. It was this 
region that supplied them with timber, pitch, and tar for their 
ships and buildings and for a profitable export trade in com- 
petition with Macedonia. It was here that the best horses 
for their army were bred. And it was the mines of Mount Ida 
that provided them with silver and copper and a little gold. 
Iron they certainly received from the Pontic mines through 
Cyzicus.3 The territory of the early Pergamene dynasteia con- 
sisted therefore of (1) the capital of the kingdom, the city 
of Pergamon, (2) the few Greek cities of the coast and of the 
valley of the Caicus, and (3) the rural tract containing the 
native villages and temples. 
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Each of these divisions may be briefly described. The city of 
Pergamon was in the first place the city of Philetaerus and of 
his successors, their main fortress and stronghold, the centre 
of the military and civil organization of their dynasteia, the 
abode of the gods who protected the rulers and the State. At 
the same time it was the most important Greek city of the 
dynasteia, its intellectual and artistic capital, its Greek facade. 
Pergamon was for the Attalids what Alexandria was for the 
Ptolemies and it was similarly laid out and organized. In the 
planning and construction of their capital the Attalids were 
probably guided by what they knew of the brilliant city of 
the Nile. 

The kernel of the city of Pergamon was its acra, the residence 
of the gods and of the kings. On the slope of this and at its 
[eet extended the city proper, with its temples, public buildings, 
extensive markets, and private houses. Of this city we know 
very little. 

The imposing group of monuments of the acra, rising on 
terraces one above the other, are known to us in the form that 
was given to them in the period of the basileia, under Eumenes 
П ап Attalus I1 (see next chapter, and pl. xin). But it is 
more than probable that the plan of the acra was the work of 
the dynasts, not of the kings. The kings enlarged the individual 
buildings, made them more magnificent, and filled them with 
thousands of statues, bas-reliefs, and decorative monuments, 
but they never changed the main lines of their disposition or 
their general character. 

The imposing theatre with its long and spacious terrace, its 
portico and temples, formed a straight base, from which the 
two main groups of buildings of the acra spread fanwise: the 
splendid row of temples and religious monuments, and behind 
it a second row of dynastic and military buildings. The whole 
was surrounded by strong fortifications. 

Two temples, that of Athene and perhaps a temple or 
femenos dedicated to Zeus, were the principal religious build- 
ings of the acra. The third great religious monument of Per- 
gamon—the famous altar with its beautiful sculptures, a monu- 
ment set up by the Attalids to impress on the whole Greek 
world their greatest service to Hellenism, the crushing of the 
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1. Model of the restored 'Acra' of Pergamon as seen 
from the west, made by H. Schleif. See above, p. 557 б. сі. 
65r and W, von Massow, Führer durch das Pergamon M usum, 
zad eil, 1936, fig. 41. Photograph supplied by the autho- 
rities of the Pergamon Museum, Berlin. 

. The famous statue of the dying Gaul. Copy of one 
ûl the votive bronze figures dedicated by Attalus I in tha 
court of the temple of Athena at Pergamon. The date and 
style of this figure cannot be discussed here. Reference 
may be made to the latest studies of early Pergamene 
sculpture enumerated and summarized in 4. J.4. xliv (1946), 
PP. 24111; cf. B. Schweitzer, J.D.A.I. liv (1939), Atiz, 
рр. 405 f. I reproduce this well-known statue to illustrate 
the spirit of the Attalids and their conception of their his- 
P. Couissin, Insf. mil: ef. nav, 1931, pl. xxxv, 1. Photo- 
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Galatians—was a later addition. The last feature of this group 
was a fine market-place with a temple, built for the use of 
the large population of the aera. 

The second tier of buildings was separated from the first by 
a street, the main street of the acra, which they fronted: they 
consisted of royal palaces, gardens, barracks, storehouses, and 
arsenals. Solid and strong, but modest in proportions and in 
decoration, the royal buildings served as a powerful protection 
to the sanctuaries, and closely linked the gods with the kings. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the plan and the 
artistic character of the acra: The general idea underlying its 
design was the same as that adopted by the Ptolemies at 
Alexandria. The royal residence was intended to dominate the 
city, which lay at its feet as a subordinate annex. This idea 
was carried out with great skill The rising tiers of royal 
buildings towering over the city certainly made as strong an 
mpression on ancient visitors to Pergamon as their imposing 
ruins make on modern tourists. 

Subordinate in its topography to the royal acra, the city of 
Pergamon showed a similar subordination in its constitution 
and mode of life. It was certainly a Greek city, a folis, with 
its popular assembly, council, and magistrates, its tribes and 
demes. But, resembling Alexandria in this respect also, this 
aspect was a mere facade. Behind the screen of its constitu- 
tion, the life of the city was directed from the acra. The chief 
magistrates—the strategoi—were in practice agents of the kings, 
as were also the other magistrates. Even the minor duties of 
maintaining order and cleanliness in the streets and houses 
were regulated by royal decrees and carried out by city magis- 
trates (the asfynomot) according to the prescriptions of the law 
and probably under royal supervision. 

The relations between the rulers and the Greek cities of their 
dynasteia are very little known to us. None of these cities 
have been excavated and no important inscriptions of the 
Hellenistic period have been found on their sites. There is 
some evidence that the dynasts may have begun by granting 
help and protection, loans and gifts, to the Greek cities.2*5 
How this original relation of friendship and alliance was trans- 
formed into subjection we do not know, but the transformation 
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may be accepted asa fact. Attalus I did not hesitate to trans- 
fer, for his convenience, after the manner of Antigonus the 
One-eyed, the population of Gergitha from their old seat north 
of Mount Ida in the Troad to the source of the Caicus.* The 
transfer of a part of the population of Miletopolis to Gargara 
on Mt. Ida is of unknown date. It may have been carried out 
on the initiative of the people themselves, and in that case 
there is nothing to prevent us from assigning it to the early 
days of the dynasteia.t We may include in the same class of 
arbitrary acts the assignment of part of the territory of Priapus 
to the city of Parium in the Troadt and a similar measure 
affecting Dardanus and Abydus,§ both probably of a later date. 

The relations between the rulers and the rural areas, with 
their temples and villages, are a subject of greater importance, 
In the official terminology of the Attalids, which was still in 
use in the reign of Attalus III and in the early days of the 
Romans, as is shown by the will of Attalus ЇЇ (see below, 
Ch. VI), the dynasteta consisted of the folis, that is, Pergamon, 
and the chora, the rest of the country. The chora is not the 
territory’ of the city of Pergamon (this did not exist before 
the Roman period) ; it is certainly the whole territory, outside 
the capital, in the possession of the dynasts. The Attalid ter- 
minology is strikingly similar to that of the Ptolemies, and 
different from that of the Seleucids. 

From time immemorial the chora was divided into villages, 
with which most of the temples of the Pergamene dynasteta 
were undoubtedly connected. Of these temples none were of 
any considerable size or importance: those which were not 
connected with some Greek city were certainly minor village 
temples of the type that I have described above. None of 
the villages and temples were transformed by the early Attalids 
mto cities, for these rulers were not city-builders like the 
Seleucids, but followed in this respect the example of the 
Ptolemies. There were, however, two exceptions—Philetaeria 
and Attalia. Both were probably mere military strongholds, 

* Strabo, xiii. I. 75, p. 616. 

T Tbid. xiii. 1. 58, p. 6rr; Mela, r. 93: Steph. Вух. 5, Гёруара. 
i Strabo, xiii. I. 14, p. 588. 

$ Ibid. xiii. t. 28, p. 595. 
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Philetaeria apparently did not survive: Attalia later developed 
into a city. 

Villages therefore, were the predominant element in the 
Pergamene dynasteia. They formed the principal economic and 
social units and administrative centres, though they were not 
regarded as the principal administrative units. The lists of 
ephebes found in the Pergamene gymnasium show that the 
population of the kernel of the State was divided into three 
classes: the citizens of Pergamon distributed among the ‘tribes’ 
of the city, those who belonged to the toboi, and those who 
were in the eyes of the law foreigners (xenoi). The fopoi, for the 
most part, either bore geographical names (Lycetta, Masdye, 
Dascylium, Timnoa, the plain of Midas), probably some of them 
the names of the administrative centres of the districts lone, 
for example, bears the significant name Abbukome), or were 
designated agroi, estates, for example ‘the estate of Apasion’: 
some, however, were tracts of grazing land (for example Man- 
drai), or regions inhabited by soldiers of Anatolian origin— 
Mysians and Masdyenes—settled on the land.327 

We may therefore regard the toboi as districts. In these 
districts the greater part of the land either belonged to the 
peasants and was cultivated by them, or was cultivated by 
soldiers settled on it, or centred in a large estate, probably a 
gift-estate of the king (dorea). This system of subdivision of 
the dynasteia strikingly resembles that which the Ptolemies 
established in Egypt and introduced into their province of 
Palestine. The nomoi of Egypt are absent, but we have the 
foparchiai and villages. It is, however, possible that several 
fopoi were grouped in a region. We hear occasionally of such 
a region, the Aeolid, the name being used not as a geographical 
but as an administrative term. These regions would correspond 
to the Egyptian nomoi.* In later times the same terminology 
was used for the satrapies of the Attalid dasileia.t 

We are justified therefore in suggesting that the Attalids 
organized their dynasteía on the Ptolemaic model adapted to 
local conditions. I draw attention again to the friendly rela- 
tions, amounting in fact to a formal alliance, between the early 
Attalids and the Ptolemies. The polis—Perzamon—had a 

* Athen. xv, p. 697 d. T 0.5.I. 339, 12 f, cf; 330. 
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separate existence, and so had the Greek ‘allied’ cities. The 
rest of the country was chora. It was subdivided into regions, 
districts (rómo), and villages (xopa:), with their respective 
temples. The land in the chora was probably the property of 
the king. Most of it was cultivated by native peasants, but 
some parcels were assigned to military settlers, while others 
were in the hands of Greeks as short-term or long-term léase- 
holds or perhaps as y; l&iówrzros, Large tracts of land (perhaps 
with the villages included in them) were managed by large 
landowners, probably as revocable gifts from the king.?/ 

We have no information regarding the legal status of the 
peasants. But since in other parts of Asia Minor they were 
serfs (aol Baciuxot), we may assume that they had the same 
status in the d'ynasteia of the Attalids, with all that this status 
implied. Their work in the fields was certainly supervised, 
probably by agents of the ruler, however these may have been 
designated.* 

The peasants certainly paid rent or a tax to the ruler. We 
have seen that these payments were not determined by rigid 
regulations in the Seleucid part of Asia Minor (above, p. 455 f.). 
They were sometimes made in money, sometimes in kind. и 
is probable, though far from certain, that the Aaoi paid as a 
rule a pars quanta, an ekphorion, while the cleruchs paid a 
tithe, a dekale or an eskoste.?? 

In the rural districts justice was administered in the name 
of the king by his judges. They are mentioned incidentally by 
Athenaeus,} but the reading of the text is uncertain. We may 
suppose them to have been either royal judges in general— 
similar to the Ptolemaic chrematistai and laokritai—or judges 
who adjudicated in affairs that concerned the interests of the 
king, or even special judges for the Aaol Bacwuxol. 

In the polis and in the chora the rulers showed a remarkable 
interest in economic matters. We have no direct information 
regarding their activity in connexion with agriculture and live- 
stock. But we know that they were keenly interested in scien- 
tific treatises on agriculture and that one of them, Attalus IT, 

“ ті Роядікі траунатеифияғы was the usual expression in later times, 
C. B. Welles, R.C. 51, L 19. 

f Athen. xv, p. 697 d, cf. above, p. 505. 
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imself wrote such a treatise, We know, moreover, that he also 
devoted the end of his life to experiments in horticulture. 
Whether this was a personal hobby or an interest traditional 
in the dynasty, we cannot say. It is noteworthy that the 
bibliography of Varro includes many natives of Asia Minor 
among writers on agriculture. It is probable, therefore, that 
on their own royal territory the Attalids devoted great atten- 
tion to rational agriculture, and it is certain that they derived 
their principal revenue from this territory. We may safely 
assume that their friends and officials, who owned or held large 
estates,* vied with them in this respect. And it is probable 
that they were imitated by the military settlers and the holders 
or owners of ‘private’ land. 

The same keen interest in new devices and improvements 
was evinced by the Attalids in respect of cattle-breeding. Asia 
Minor was famous for its sheep and goats, pigs and horses, 
We have no evidence about Pergamene sheep and goats. But 
we know that the royal Pergamene horses were prominent at 
Olympia and the other great racing centres of Greece in the 
time of Attalus I, and we hear incidentally that Eumenes II 
bought some famous white boars at Assus. We learn also 
from casual passages that the kings owned large herds of cattle 
and studs of horses.42° 

The Pergamene kings were no less zealous in developing 
industry in the cities of their kingdom, especially in Pergamon. 
Asia Minor was always famous as one of the greatest centres 
of woollen manufacture. Phrygia, Sardis, Miletus, and many 
other of its cities had in this respect a world-wide reputation. 
Such minor cities of the Pergamene dynasteia as Palaiscepsis, 
Percote, and Gambreon, in the Aeolid and the Troad, were 
famous for their cloth and carpets. It is natural therefore that 
the rulers of Pergamon should have made great efforts to apply 
the skill of their subjects and allies to an extensive production 
of woollen stuffs in their own capital. Pergamon became known 
all over the world as the centre of production of special curtains 

* They are mentioned in the will of Attalus ITI (0.G.I. 338, L 25 E.) and 
we know the names of several of them (at a later period): Craton, the famous 
flautist of the time of Eumenes II, Diodorus Pasparus, the nabob of Perga- 
mon after the death of Attalus III. Cf. below, p. 805 f. 
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(ашаға), and of a special brocade interwoven with gold threads 
(vestes Affalicae) which in earlier times had been a speciality 
of Lydia, especially of Sardis. The name may point to the 
most famous Attalus—Attalus I. We may suppose that the 
rulers of Pergamon did not neglect the contemporary dis- 
coveries of chemistry as applied to the dyeing of textiles. It 
may be noted that it was about this time that the miming of 
two mineral dyes, the rubrica Sinopensis and sandarake, began 
to be carried out on a comparatively large scale. 

It will be remembered that although parchment was not 
invented by the Attalids, it was they who first brought it into 
prominence and into competition with the Egyptian papyrus. 
Here again we may infer that it was the early members of the 
dynasty who developed the production. Eumenes II, when he 
established his famous library, had abundance of parchment 
at his disposal. 

I shall return to certain other branches of Pergamene in- 
dustry in the next chapter. Here I will only add that, although 
my conclusions as to the economic development of Pergamon 
are based to a large extent on evidence relating to the later 
Attalids, it is probable that it was the early dynasts who 
initiated that development. Confined as they were to a small 
territory, they were naturally led to make the best of it by a 
rational exploitation. The later Attalids had other preoccupa- 
tions and their resources were much larger, but they certainly 
did not neglect their heritage. 

There is no doubt that a large part of the country's agricul- 
tural and industrial output was derived from the royal land 
and the royal factories.* In industry slave labour was certainly 
employed on a large scale. Royal slaves are mentioned as an 
important part of the Pergamene population in the decree of 
Pergamon connected with the will of Attalus III, from which 
I have already quoted. Some of them were occupied—like the 
later Caesaris or Augusti servi—in the various royal offices, in 
such institutions as his library, in the administration of the 
chora, and in the royal household ; but many, especially women, 
certainly worked in royal factories. The Pergamene artisans 


* oer HET rors, a gift to the temple of Asclepiu 
certain erpasteria 
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had an excellent reputation all over the world. About the time 
when Attalus I built his pastas at Delphi,* a certain Dameas 
resided there (in 197 B.c.), who was ‘superintendent of the 
royal works of King Attalus'; he manumitted a royal girl- 
slave,T Later in 160/59 Eumenes II sent to Delphi among 
other gifts,t ‘slaves for the repair of the theatre and the other 
dedications’, In 140/39 Attalus II dispatched to Delphi three 
painters to restore the paintings of an unnamed monument; 
they were not slaves. It has been observed that the technique 
of the Pergamene masons was adopted by their fellow crafts- 
men in various cities of Greece and Asia Minor. Finally, work 
in the royal mines and forests was chiefly done by slaves, and 
it was slaves who tended the horses and live stock of the 
king, 332 

We do not know how work in the royal factories was 
organized, nor whether certain branches of industry were royal 
monopolies, and it is idle to speculate on these points. 

Trade naturally developed side by side with agriculture 
and industry. Grain was certainly exported. That there were 
close commercial relations between the Attalids and Greece is 
attested by many inscriptions, while their repeated and lavish 
gifts of grain point to the existence of an extensive export 
trade in that commodity. Pitch, tar, and timber may have 
been exported to Egypt. Pergamene textiles and parchment 
were certainly not produced for home consumption only. 
Elaea, the harbour of Pergamon, was undoubtedly a very busy 
seaport.333 

Taken together, these various signs of economic activity, 
incomplete and sketchy as they are, suggest that a good deal 
of thought and care was devoted to this branch of administra- 
tion by the dynasts of Pergamon. We dimly perceive a well- 
devised scheme, a certain planned economy, very similar in 
many respects to that, much better known, of the Ptolemies. 
The principal aim of the two dynasties was the same: to draw 





“5.1.6.2 523. 
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as much revenue as possible from the land under their direct 
control, and to base their general policy on this foundation. 


B. BITHYNIA 


The nearest neighbour and the most dangerous rival of Per- 
gamon was the kingdom of Bithynia in north-western Asia 
Minor. The kingdom was not large. At the time of its great- 
est territorial expansion it consisted practically of the valley 
of the Sangarius and of the adjacent hill and mountain land. 
On the north and west it extended to the coasts of the Propon- 
tis, the Thracian Bosporus, and the Euxine, and on the south to 
the slopes of Mount Olympus. On the east the frontier was. 
unstable. Here stood the powerful city of Heraclea Pontica, 
with its large territory, almost a little kingdom, and inland 
rud the Paphlagonian and Pontic kings, of whom more 
presently. 

The country was rich. Arrian, a native of Bithynia, who 
knew the country well, says* that the Sangarius was navigable, 
that the Bithynians used to be good sailors in the past, and 
that they possessed a fertile territory, rich in trees and quarries, 
especially quarries of crystal ; in general the country abounded 
in all sorts of products. So it was in the past, and so we may 
say it is now. In particular the forests of Bithynia were and 
still are famous and extensive, furnishing excellent building 
material. The plain of Brussa and some other plains are still 
reputed for their fertility, and the hills and mountains provide 
admirable pasturage. 

The country was inhabited by Thracians, who are believed 
to have come from the Balkan peninsula. They came in large 
numbers and probably absorbed the native population. They 
were warlike and brave and much devoted to their country 
and to their native rulers. They showed more political cohesion 
than their brethren in Europe. On the sea they were notorious 
as daring pirates, and had the reputation of being very hostile 
to foreigners. Xenophonf is explicit on this point. Since, às 
we shall presently see, all the harbours on the coast were 
occupied by Greeks, the Bithynians were driven to piracy 


* Bithyn. irg. 20, Roos. T Anab. vi. 4, 2. 
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instead of following peaceful avocations as merchants and 


Their coast was at a very early date occupied by Grecks. 
Calchedon on the Bosporus and Astacus on the gulf of Astacus 
were early Megarian colonies. Opposite Astacus lay Olbia, 
Farther to the west lay Cius, a colony of Miletus, and Myrlea, 
a colony of Colophon. The Bithynian coast of the Euxine is 
very inhospitable. The first moderately good harbour is that 
of Heraclea Pontica, which likewise was occupied by Megarians 
at an early date. Some minor Greek towns near Heraclea 
depended on that city. Thus the Thracians of Bithynia were 
almost entirely cut off from the sea, and for the disposal of their 
produce they were at the mercy of their Greek neighbours, 
especially the strongest and richest of them—Cyzicus on the 
Propontis and Heraclea on the Euxine—who controlled the 
Pontic and the Mediterranean trade, 

The Greek historians were well acquainted with the history 
of the Bithynians, Cyzicus and Heraclea had had their local 
historians, and the historiographers of the Bithynian kings of 
the Hellenistic period drew upon them for their information. 
The work of Nymphis, abridged by Memnon and preserved in 
excerpts by Photius, recorded. the early story of Heraclea 
Pontica. It shows how well-informed writers of this type were. 
Arrian's Bithynica probably went back to the official historio- 
graphers of the Bithynian dynasty. Unfortunately Memnon's 
sketch is known to us in excerpts only, and the fragments of 
Атпап 5 Bithynica that survive are very poor and devoid of 
historical value. 

It would be out of place to relate here the history of the 
Bithynian dynasty. It will suffice to set out the leading features 
of the policy of the rulers who founded the Hellenistic mon- 
archy of Bithynia. Nominally vassal dynasts for a time of 
Persia, the Bithynian kings developed a well-defined policy 
of their own in the days of Alexander. Their principal aims 
were political independence, increase of territory, and access 
to the sea. This policy, initiated by Zipoites (327-280 B.c.) and 
carried on by his capable successors Nicomedes I (280-c, 255) 
апа Ла аз (255-235), proved very successful. By strenuous 
fighting and a remarkable display of clever diplomacy, these 
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kings contrived to maintain their independence against Alex- 
ander, Lysimachus, Seleucus I, and Antiochus I. They were 
no doubt responsible for bringing the Galatians into Asia 
Minor; but though a calamity for the rest of that region, the 
settlement of these Celts in Phrygia was advantageous to the 
Bithynians and their Pontic neighbours. The Galatians served as 
an efficient protection against their chief enemies, the Seleucids. 
The Bithynian war of independence was accompanied by 
efforts to emerge from their political and economic isolation 
and secure a voice in the world-politics of the time. These 
ейогів began with the provision of a Greek littoral for.their 
Thracian kingdom. In the time of Zipoites Bithynia still had 
no access to the sea. When he took the title of king in 297 
(the initial year of the Bithynian era), he was obliged to build 
his capital inland. Zipoition was the name given to this short- 
lived creation, an imitation of the practice of his Macedonian 
contemporaries. But his successor Nicomedes was able to 
transfer his residence to the sea. In 264 he founded opposite 
Astacus, which had been destroyed by Lysimachus, a brand- 
new Greek city named after himself, with Greek inhabitants 
drawn from Astacus and perhaps from Calchedon, which was 
at the same time to be his capital, a counterpart, as it were, 
of Alexandria in Egypt. This was a decisive act, designed to 
present Nicomedes to the Greek world as one of the group of 
rulers who formed the Hellenistic balance of power, a Greek 
king with a Greek name and a Greek capital. It is significant 
that Nicomedes about this time, in order to give his new capital 
an opportunity of developing its commercial activity, made an 
alliance with Philadelphus, the master of the Aegean. Nor is 
it less significant that before dying he appointed Philadelphus 
and Antigonus Gonatas on the one hand and some of the 
leading commercial cities of the Northern Hanse—Byzantium, 
Heraclea, and Cius—on the other, to be guardians of his chil- 
dren. Without the support of Ptolemy and Antigonus the 
Aegean would have been closed to him, and an alliance with. 
Heraclea and Byzantium was à necessary condition of partici- 
pation in the Pontic trade. His policy towards the Greek cities 
of Greece proper was naturally the sarme as that of his con- 
temporaries. He endeavoured to demonstrate his philhellenism 
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by benefactions to the great Panhellenic sanctuaries, as is 
shown by a statue erected to him at Olympia.* 

The policy of his successor Ziaelas was even more ' Hellenis- 
tic’. Ziaélas did not change his Bithynian name into a Greek 
one, but his policy in all other respects was exactly the same 
as that of Nicomedes. A document has been recently discovered 
which is very illuminating in this connexion. The Coans, not 
without an understanding with Euergetes, their suzerain, had 
approached Ziaélas with a request that he would recognize the 
asylia of their Asclepieion, a mark of their respect for him. The 
document in question is his reply to this invitation, the letter 
which he delivered to the Coan ambassadors (theoror). In this 
reply we read between the lines that he perfectly understood 
the position of the Coans and the real aim of the embassy. He 
insists that he will follow the policy of his father and will 
remain faithful to his friendship and alliance with Euergetes. 
His friendliness to the Coans was in fact an expression of his 
feelings towards Euergetes: ‘and because King Ptolemy, our 
friend and ally, is well disposed towards you.'+ What the Coans, 
and behind them Ptolemy, really wanted to obtain from Ziaélas 
was an assurance of his friendly and helpful attitude towards 
Greek merchants, who were ready to trade with him, provided 
they had this assurance. Ziaélas replies quite explicitly. He 
assures the ambassadors that he takes good care of ‘all Greeks 
who repair to us', and in express terms he guarantees complete 
safety to all sea-going folk who land in Bithynia or are wrecked 
onits coast. The general purport of his letter is clear. Come 
to Bithynia, he says, the time is past when Bithynian pirates 
used to molest merchants. The Bithynians are now friendly 
to strangers (duAó£evoi) and no longer their enemies (purée) 
as they were in the days of Xenophon. Contemporary literary 
productions inspired by the Bithynian kings undoubtedly 
sounded the same note. We hear an echo of it in the statement 
of Nicolaus of Damascus$ in which Bithynians are praised for 
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their friendliness to all foreigners (it reads like a challenge 
to Xenophon). We may perhaps see a similar meaning in the 
emphatic statement of Arrian referred to above* that the 
Bithynians were traditionally ereat mariners (ravrixeraroi), 
from the days of their mythical past. 

‚Ртаййав L the successor of Ziaélas, took up the thread of 
| edecesso His main achievement was the com- 
pletion of the Greek littoral, covering the Bithynian kernel of 
his eee on the seaward side with a line of refounded Greek 
cities bearing dynastic names. In the latter part of his reign, 
however, he worked in a different political atmosphere and 
adapted himself to it. I shall return to him and his proceedings 
in the next chapter. It is enough to say here that the mam 
lines of his policy were exactly the same as those of his great 
predecessors. 

What were the developments in the interior of Bithynia, 
behind the Greek screen, we are unable to say. Bithynia is one 
of the parts of Asia Minor that have been least explored. None 
of the Bithynian cities have been excavated. Discoveries on 
and near their sites relate mostly to Roman and Byzantine 
times, when Bithynia attained great prosperity. Nicaea, the 
city of Antigonus and Lysimachus, which was incorporated in 
the Bithynian kmgdom some time m the period with which 
we are concerned, and Nicomedia, as well as some of the cities 
founded by Prusias I, were in Koman and Byzantine times of 
enormous size and of great wealth and importance. Under 
their ruins were buried the comparatively small and modest 
Hellenistic remains of an earlier age. 

It is almost certain, however, that the country, the chora of 
Bithynia, was a land not of cities but of villages, It cannot be 
said that the Bithynian kings were great urbanizers. They 
strengthened and developed the Greek cities of their kingdom, 
but we hear nothing of their having transformed Thracian 
villages into cities. We hear occasionally of such foundations 
as Bithynium and Cressa, but we do not know exactly their 
location and their significance. Nor have we any idea to what 
extent the Bithynians adopted the Hellenistic military policy 
of their neighbours, the system of mercenary soldiers and 

* Fre. 20, Roos. 
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military &atoikoi. Their armies appear to have been recruited 
from their own subjects, reinforced by Galatian mercenaries, 

А casual mention by Cicero* of agri Bithyniae regii conveys 
the idea that the land not assigned to the cities, with the 
exception perhaps of that in the hands of the Thracian aris- 
tocracy, was the private property of the kings. But it is useless 
to speculate whether this royal land was what, in the other 
Hellenistic kingdoms, was known as xópa or xépa Baa, 
that is to say, the whole of the territory of the kingdom (except 
the territories of the Greek cities), or merely extensive private 
estates of the king. Some suggestions on this point will be 
found in Chapter VII. 

Nor do we know anything of the economic policy of the 
kings: their relations with the cities, their taxation, their 
development of the natural resources of the country. Their 
commercial policy shows that it was prosperous and had much 
toexport. Beyond this very general statement we cannot go. 


C. PONTUS AND PAPHLAGONIA 

Bithynia, however peculiar her structure and evolution may 
appear to us, belonged geographically and culturally to the 
western section of Asia Minor, which from time immemorial 
had been connected with western Europe and particularly 
with Greece. Its eastern neighbours, Paphlagonia and Pontus 
or Pontic Cappadocia, were in a totally different position. They 
formed the western sector of the eastern interior of Asia Minor, 
of that part of Asia Minor which looks to the East, not to the 
West, and has for its home waters the landlocked Black Sea, 
once an Iranian, Scytho-Persian lake." 

Though closely connected with the rest of the eastern interior 
of Asia Minor, the Pontic portion of this sector occupies a 
peculiar position among the territories of eastern Asia Minor. 
The mountainous land bordering the coast of the Black Sea 
and the regions north and east of the deep channel of the 
river Halys have a more varied climate and are more diverse 
in character than the Anatolian plateau. The mountains that 
branch off from the Caucasus and run west in a direction 
parallel to the southern shore of the Black Sea are intersected 

* De leg. agr. ii. 50, 
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by rivers which work their way painfully towards the coast. 
Short and swift in the east, they become longer and less torren- 
tial as they lie more towards the west. Three of them—the 
Thermodon, the famous river of the Amazons, the Iris, and the 
Halys—form in their lower courses wide fertile deltas, which 
are the only points where the Pontic coast affords a possibility 
of harbourage from some of the storms of the inhospitable sea 
(Pontos Axernos). 

Behind the coast the country is a succession of river-valleys, 
broad Jakes, gentle hills, and high mountains. The climate is 
much milder than that of the Cappadocian table-land, less hot 
in summer and less cold in winter. The vegetation is luxuriant 
and the soil is very fertile. Pontus had the reputation of being 
a rich land: its characteristic products are said to have included 
cattle, sheep, and horses, agricultural crops, fruits, especially 

grapes and olives, and the famous Pontic nuts and cherries— 
a name said to be derived from Cerasus, a Greek city on the 
coast—and an amazing profusion of flowers and aromatic 
shrubs. 

Even more important was the mineral wealth of the eastern 
part of Pontus, consisting especially of iron, but comprising 
also copper and silver. It was the mining district par excellence 
of the Near East; and the almost unanimous tradition of the 
ancient world ascribed the ‘invention’ of iron and steel to the 
clever smiths of the Chalybes. For hundreds of years caravans 
had carried the metals of Pontus to Assyria, Babylonia, Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine on the one side, and to the capitals 
of the Hittites and their successors, to the shores of the Pro- 
pontis and of the Dardanelles, and to the western coast of 
Asia Minor on the other. It was not long, however, before 
the Greeks realized the advantage of the Black Sea route over 
the land routes for the conveyance of the metals to their 
country. This was the beginning of the Greek colonization of 
the south coast of the Black Sea. 

Trapezus, the port of the mining districts, and Sinope, the 
clearing-house for the metal trade, were the earliest founda- 
tions, and they kept this trade in their hands for centuries, 
The next settlement was Amisus, the Piraeus of the Black Sea, 
a rival of Sinope for the trade with the Crimea, and, last of 
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all Heraclea, above referred to, and the minor towns which 
later formed the city of Amastris, communities connected 
closely with the Crimean Chersonesus* and thus rivals both of 
Amisus and of Sinope. 

The Greek cities of the Pontic coast formed a world of their 
own. Their connexions were all with their sister cities on the 
Black Sea and with the West. They were little concerned with 
the land of Pontus, which geographically turned its back on the 
sea and on the cities of the coast. The Greek cities, therefore, 
had very little influence on the conditions prevailing among 
the Pontic valleys, hills, and mountains. Life there remained 
for centuries exactly what it had been before the Greek coloni- 
zation of the coast. 

Pontus, with Cappadocia, was for a long time the centre of 
the great Hittite Empire, an empire distinguished for its de- 
veloped and peculiar civilization and singular social and econo- 
mic structure. Under Persian domination it became one of 
the chief strongholds of Anatolian Iranism, which is little 
known and has been little studied. These traditions never died 
out in the Pontic territories and retained their influence in Hel- 
lenistic and Roman times. We have already come upon them 
when describing the little we know of the Seleucid dominions 
in the interior of Asia Minor. But in no part of that region 
were they so strong as in Pontus and Cappadocia, and none 18 
known to us in its social and economic aspect by so full and 
trustworthy a description. For Pontus was the native country 
of Strabo, and his exceptionally detailed account reveals to us 
the sources of its strength and the causes of its historic role 
in the Hellenistic period. I shall return to the subject in 
Chapter VI when dealing with Cappadocia, and will confine 
myself here to what we know of Pontus. 

It is evident that the Pontic kingdom and its political, social, 
and economic structure, as described by Strabo, were not the 
creation of the dynasty of the Mithridatids, but a slightly 
hellenized heritage from the Hittites and the Persians. The 
country was ruled by the king, and his fortified residences were 
scattered all over it. The capital city under the early Mithri- 
datids was Amasia, whose citadel was held by a garrison under 

* An Lonian city refounded by the Megarians, a Dorian polis like Heraclea. 
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1. Top of a clay asketin the form of a mountain goat, found at Karasamsum 
(pL (ху). Brown clay covered with a white slip and pamted bright red and 
dull brown. H. ои, 


1. Top of a clay askos of the same type as no. rin the form of a mountain 
sheep. Thr same clay and paint as no, 1. H. «16. 


3- Clay bowl of brown clay covered origmally with red glaze, the greater part 
of which has scaled off. Found in South Russia but made either ín Asia Minor 
or more probably in Syria. Late Hellenistic or rather early Roman (erra 
sigillata, The decoration consists of three zones. In the lowest are repre- 
sented (in relief) horsemen with lentil-shaped shields facing each other and 
sepumied by Exyptian divine crowns standing between sarsal corn. The middie 
rone shows naked warriors running to the right, wearing peculiar helmets 
and holding in their hands trident-like lances am semi-oval shields. Above 
‘them a narrow frieze of dolphins, The warriors may be interpreted as 
и buses (Gi (Corybants ?), but are more probably fighting natives of 
Syria, the enemies here of Hellenistic civilization. Unpublished, 

Оона ма сносе ои RE û шо но piate О 0 
kindness of Prof. R; Zahn of Berlin. On the pottery of Amisus represented 
by nox. 1 ind 2 see my remarks aru bibliography in n. 355 of this chapter, 
Vases in the form of crouching animals (somewhat similar to the Greek askói) 
and rhytn terminating in the foreparts of arimals-are typical products of 
Cappadocia and Pontus. Inthe Louvre and in the Ottoman Museum, Istanbul, 
there are several intact vases of this type, found mostly near Karasameun, 
According to Genouillac and Prof. R. Zahn the painted vases in the form of 
animals begin in the seventh century under strong Ionian (and I would add 
Iranian) influence and last until the early Hellenistic period, 1n Zahn's 
opinion the vases here reproduced. belong not to class XXIV of Genouillac 
(VIIth-Vth cent.) but to class XXV (IVth-IIIrd cent. At Karasamsun 
they wore apparently found together with fragments of Hellenistic pottery, 
We must await the publication of the results of the excavations of Macridy 
Bey at Karasamsun te form a final judgement about the evolution of this 
type of pottery, so typical of the mixed civilization of Cappadocia and 
Pontus, 


Photographs supplied by the authorities of the Staatliche Museen, Berlin, 
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I. Mask of a Satyr woman or Satyr girl (some restora- 
tions), H. org, 

z. Mask of Dionysus. H: about o-roz, 

3. Caricature head of a statuette, perhaps of a slave, 
laughing. H. 0:053. 

4. Fragmentary group of a boy and girl kissing each 
iie. The girl holds in her left hand ‘a bird or a purse. 
Fine work. H. oot, 
of clay figurines аа и Mog» алинеа at Sa 
near Samsun (ancient Amisus) and now in various Museums. 
With them were found sherds of Pergamene relief pottery. 
Е RE 
Pergamon. But some peculiarities of the style and the 
character of the clay make it certain that they were all 
made in one or several Amisene workshops, and not 
imported frm Pergamon. IIIrd-Iind centuries m.c. Тһе 
Amisene terracottas have never been collected, published, 
and illustrated, though they fully deserve it 

Photographs for 1, 3, and 4 supplied by the authorities 
of the Staatliche Museen, Berlin: for 2 by the authorities of 
the Louvre, Paris. 
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the command of a military governor. In the citadel were the 
palace of the king and a large altar dedicated to the divine 
protector of the dynasty, the Iranian Ahuramazda (whom the 
Greeks called Zeus Stratios), an indication of the strongly 
Iranian character of the ruling family. The kings were buried 
in rock-cut tombs of Anatolian type beneath the citadel. The 
other royal residences, Gaziura and Cabeira, were probably 
similar to Amasia. | 

Pontus was subdivided according to Eastern traditions, 
which were likewise adopted by the Seleucids and the Par- 
thians, into districts or provinces called eparchies, under góver- 
nors whose Greek title was sfrategos. Alongside of the fortified 
strongholds of the kings, the ruling aristocracy had similar 
strongholds distributed about the country. Strabo mentions 
several of them. The owners of these castles and of the land 
around them were feudal barons, most of them of Iranian 
origin ; one of these, known from a Greek inscription, is called 
Pharnabazus, while his vassal bears a Greek or hellenized 
name—Meriones.??? There were no cities of the Greek type in 
Pontus, other than the Greek cities of the coast. The typical 
form of settlement was the village. The rich plain near Amasia 
was called Chiliokomon (the plain of the thousand villages) and 
we are told that Murena, in one raid, overran four hundred 
villages. 

lemples played a leading part in the life of the country. 
They were dedicated to gods of various origin—the Cappado- 
cian Ma, the Anatolian Men Pharnaku, the Iranian Anaitis 
with her two acolytes, the above-mentioned Zeus Stratios— 
but they were all organized in the Oriental manner. A chief 
pnest was the representative of thè god or goddess and the 
ruler of the temple and its territory. Vast stretches of land were 
cultivated by peasants who regarded themselves as ‘slaves’ of 
the god. In the temple itself dwelt large numbers of similar 
‘slaves’ who attended to it under the direction of various 
priests. An important part in the life of the temple was played 
by girl-slaves, the temple prostitutes. 

Many temples were centres of industry and trade. Such was 
that in the large village of Comana in Pontus, the chief em- 
porium of trade with Armenia. It possessed 6,000 sacred slaves 


ог serfs, and the town and temple were noted for their luxury 
and dissipated life, a paradise for soldiers and merchants. No 
less famous was the temple of Anaitis at Zela. 

In the towns, villages, and temples lived a mixed, hetero- 
geneous population. We hear without surprise that twenty- 
two languages were spoken in Pontus, for we may recall the 
number of languages represented in the clay tablets discovered 
in the various centres of the Hittite Empire. 

It is unfortunate that we have no archaeological remains to 
illustrate the description of Strabo. For Pontus, like Bithynia, 
has never been thoroughly explored by archaeologists. None 
of the temple ruins have been excavated. The little informa- 
tion we have comes from the Greek cities of the coast. An 
occasional document illuminates some aspect of the life of the 
interior, but does not enable us to visualize it. 

Such was the State which, appearing on the political horizon 
in the period we are considering, was destined to exert a certain 
influence on the evolution of the Hellenistic world, especially in 
the last phase of its existence. But if Mithridates VI was able 
to play so important a part in its later history, this was due not 
only to his ambition and energy, but also to the resources that 
had been accumulated for him by his less well-known pre- 
decessors. 

. We have very little knowledge of the early history of the 
Mithridatids. The founder of the dynasty was an Iranian 
noble of Pontic Asia Minor, perhaps one of the city tyrants 
of the late fourth century B.c., a ruler of the city of Cius on 
the Propontis. He, in his old age, and his son, also named 
Mithridates, were in the camp of Antigonus in 302 B.C. and 
were prepared to betray him. The old Mithridates perished, 
the son survived, and after Ipsus established his residence in 
Paphlagonian Kimiata, one of the strongholds I have spoken of. 
From Kimiata as his centre he began to build up his kingdom. 

The policy that he and his successors adopted was the same 
as that of the Bithynian kings. Its main objects were to rule 
in independence over their kingdom, to extend its territory as 
far as possible, and to open the country to the outer world 
by obtaining control of the Greek cities of the Black Sea coast. 

Early in their rule they got possession of Amastris, which 
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was handed over to them by its dynast Eumenes in 279 B.C., 
when Mithridates II was sharing his rule with his brother 
Ariobarzanes. They next extended their control to the large, 
wealthy, and glorious city of Arnisus. About 255 B.C. according 
to Memnon,* when Mithridates III was busy fighting the 
Galatians, Heraclea sent grain to Amisus for the king's require- 
ments. But although Amisus was dependent on the Pontic 
kings, it was not subject to them. The early Mithridatids never 
thought of making it their capital. Sinope, on the other hand, 
the queen of the trade of the Euxine, defied their attempts to 
acquire it and maintained its complete independence. It was 
not until 183 (see below) that, by seizing Sinope, the Mithri- 
datids completed their conquest of the littoral and were able to 
claim equality with the other Hellenistic monarchies. 

Tt was of no less vital importance to the early Mithridatids 
to extend their power towards the East, and obtain control of 
the great mining regions. To what extent they succeeded is 
unknown. It was reserved for Pharnaces I, the contemporary 
of Prusias I, to take the decisive steps by whüch his kingdom 
was transformed into a wealthy and powerful Hellenistic State. 


D. GALATIA 

I have several times alluded to the effect on the political 
and economic development of the minor monarchies of Asia 
Minor produced by the existence in the heart of that region 
of a body of foreign conquerors and professional robbers who 
had settled down there and organized a strong State. These 
were the Galatians. A few words may be said about the 
social and economic structure of this alien community, 

Some time in the early third century B.c. organized bands 
of Gauls occupied a large part of Great Phrygia on the middle 
Sangarius and Halys, comprising a stretch of land about roo 
miles long and 100 miles broad. They did so either by forcible 
pressure on, or with the tacit consent of, the nominal overlords 
of the country, whoever they may have been at the time, whether 
the Seleucids, the Pontic or Bithynian kings, or Attalus I. In 
any case, when we first hear about their constitution and 
their manners and habits, at the time of the expedition of 

* Memnon 24. 
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Cn. Manlius Vulso in 189 8.c.,* they were not newcomers and 
had adopted a settled mode of life.338 

The country which they occupied was not very attractive. 
The greater part of it was rough and inhospitable, hardly con- 
venient for agriculture. Some regions produced satisfactory 
crops only in years of good rainfall. The people whom the 
Gaulish hordes found in Galatia were the Phrygians, them- 
selves conquerors superimposed on still older strata of popula- 
tion. They looked back toa long and glorious past. Heirs of 
the so-called Hittites, they were all-powerful in their own 
domain for a long series of years until, decimated by the Cim- 
merians, they were forced to submit first to the Lydians, and 
then to the Persians. In the Persian Empire they formed part 
of an important satrapy and later saw their country invaded 
by Alexander. In Hellenistic times their territory retained its 
political importance, for through it ran one of the most con- 
venient highways that connected the eastern and western parts 
of Alexander's empire. 

Many cities of venerable antiquity, unaffected by Greek 
civilization, many famous Oriental temples, and thousands of 
villages were scattered over the country. The most important 
cities were Pessinus, the home of the Great Mother Cybele, 
Gordium, the capital of the ancient Phrygian kingdom, and 
Ancyra. Like Pessinus, Ancyra and Gordium had undoubtedly 
their own famous temples. All, but especially Gordium, were 
centres of local trade and stations at the crossing of important 
roads. We know practically nothing of the life of these notable 
cities, 

It was certainly under the pressure of hard necessitv that the 
leading powers of the third century agreed to the Galatian 
occupation of a part of Asia Minor that was of such political 
and economic consequence. Settled where they were, the 
Galatians made any sort of unification of eastern Asia Minor 
impossible and rendered communications between Syria and 
the western coast of Asia Minor somewhat difficult. 

Masters of the country, the Galatians spread all over it. 
Their three ‘tribes’ occupied each one part of it, the Tolis- 
toagians (or Tolistobogians) settling in the west, the Tectosages 

* The authorities are Palybius xxi, 33-41, and Livy xxxviii, 12-27. 
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in the centre, the Trocmi in the east. Pessinus and Gordium 
lay in the section occupied by the first-named. 

A peculiar situation was thus created. A small group of 
foreign conquerors superimposed itself on a native population 
of alien race, with an entirely different religion, economic and 
social structure, and civilization: These conquerors were not 
mere barbarians: they brought with them their own deeply 
rooted tribal and cantonal organization, their own political, 
social, and economic institutions, an efficient military system 
and equipment, a high material civilization and artistic skill. 
These characteristics are well known from the reports of Greek 
and Roman writers on the western branches of the Celtic nation 
in Spain, Italy, France, Britain, and Germany, as well às 
fram methodical and successful excavations of Celtic castles, 
villages, and cemeteries in both West and East (especially in 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and South Russia). The only Celtic 
settlements about which information fails are those in the 
north-eastern part of the Balkan peninsula and in Asia 
Міпог.2:9 | 

The small body of Celtic immigrants found in Phrygia, amid 
unsettled and perhaps somewhat chaotic political conditions, 
an old and firmly established social and economic system, а 
highly organized religion, and a peculiar civilization mirrored 
alike in monumental and imposing rock tombs and sanctuaries, 
adorned with elaborate sculptures, and in many inscriptions 
in native script dating from pre-Greek and from Greek and 
Hellenistic times. The few excavations that have been carried 
out in Phrygia have all aimed at the discovery of the earliest 
remains of civilized life in the country. None has yielded 
important material relating to the Phrygian, Lydian, and 
Persian periods of its history. Whatever this life may have 
been, it was certainly based on deeply rooted tradition. 

It is more than probable that in the first two hundred years 
of their domination in Phrygia, the Galatians made no serious 
attempt to merge the Phrygian civilization in their own. They 
were a mere handful, while the Phrygians certainly numbered 
several hundreds of thousands. On the other hand, in the 
early period of their rule, they remained wholly unaffected 
by the Phrygian civilization. The accounts of Polybius and 
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Livy mentioned above show that they maintained in Asia 
Minor their hereditary political, social, and economic customs. 
It is needless to give once more a general account of these. Any 
good description of the life of the western Celts, such as is 
given in the chief books devoted to them, will be found to 
reproduce, one by one, all the features of Celtic life in Galatia 
as portrayed by Polybius and Livy—tribal organization, tribal 
kings and cantonal tetrarchs, clans of aristocratic families, 
military retinues attendant upon kings, tetrarchs, and chiefs of 
leading families, life in fortified castles forming the centres of 
large estates, on which agriculture and grazing were carried on 
for the landlords by native peasants and shepherds. Such were 
the general features of Celtic life, and they were everywhere 
the same, in Gaul, Spain, Italy, Britain, on the Danube, in the 
northern Balkan peninsula, in South Russia, and in Anatolian 

А question peculiar to Galatia was that of the relations 
between the Gaulsand the cities and temples of thecountry. On 
this point we have no information, It appears that in the early 
period of their domination they avoided the cities and never 
made them the capitals of their three tribal States. They were 
probably content to levy a substantial tribute from them. The 
Celts were a deeply religious and superstitious people and they 
would hardly dare to encroach unduly on the rights of the 
temples of the powerful gods of their new country. We may 
even suppose that the religion of Asia Minor influenced their 
own. This we may infer from a study of some of the vessels 
of slver and bronze used in Celtic religious worship, which 
have been found both in the West and in the East: these seem 
to me to show unmistakably the influence of Eastern religious 
ideas and Eastern artistic style 3# 

However, as time went on, the relations between the temples 
and the Galatian chiefs became more intimate. We hear 
repeatedly in the late Pergamene period, and subsequently 
in the time of the Roman protectorate, of Galatians taking an 
active and prominent part in the life of the great temples, 
especially that of Pessinus, as chief priests of the sanctuaries.™! 

Isolated in their castles (Spoupra), ruling over many thousands 
of peasants and shepherds dwelling in open villages, the Galatian 
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PLATE LXVII 


1. Terracotta statuette found in the necropolis of either Myrina ar 
Cyme. Perfect specimen of tho realistic sculpiure of the early third 
century в.с. The statuctte represents a Galatian standing frontwise 
wearing long hair and dressed in a heavy clodk (otherwise naked], 
In his right hand he holds a short sword. The statuette represents 
one of those Galatians who invaded Asia Minor, not one of tho later 
mercenaries of the Hellenistic kings. H. o, r4. P. Bienkowaki, Les 
Celies dans les arts mineurs gréco-romains, 1928, p. 126, no. 1; cf. nos. 
2 unil 3, another statuette of à Galatian of the sume type represented 
pe aet o ВЕРНА with a dagger in his right hand and an oval shield 
in his 


2. Sherd of the Hellenistic period from Karasamaun. Light brown 
clay, covered an one side with white wash on which the decoration 
(ivy) & in brownish-yellowish bright and deep brown dull colours. HL 
9, 077. Cf. pl. 5xrv. 

3. An unguentarium of the west slope ware of Athens, found at 
Panticapacum. H. o, 105. Reproduced here owing to lack of room 
on the next plate, illustrates the commercial relations between Athena 

Photographs supplied by the authorities of the Staatliche Mirseen,. 
Belin. : 

4. Celtic Danubian imitations of Hellenistic coins, a. Imitation of 
Alexander. 6, Imitation of Philip. z. Imitation of Thasos, Caste 

CL K. Pink, Die Mümnrprügung der Osthelten und ihrer Nachbarn, 
1939, and below, Ch. VI, nn. r1 and 35. 
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chiefs and their retinues lived in all probability a lazy and 
sometimes luxurious life. Very few, if any, of them were active 
tillers of the soil, shepherds, artisans, or merchants. Their 
leisure was from time to time interrupted by wars and by raids 
into thewountries of their neighbours, both of which usually 
served to increase substantially their fabulous wealth. Many 
members of the large and ever increasing retinues of the chiefs, 
young men greedy of adventure and of gain, enrolled in tlie 
armies of the Hellenistic kings as mercenaries. Those who sur- 
vived and did not settlein the countries ruled by their employers 
returned to their native country with their belts full of Seleucid, 
Ptolemaic, Pontic, Bithynian, Macedonian, and perhaps even 
Bactrian gold and silver.?** 

Some idea of the wealth accumulated im the castles of the 
nobles may be gathered from the accounts of the first expedi- 
tion that penetrated into Galatia since the Gauls settled in 
their new home, that of Cn. Manlius Vulso, and from the 
reports of the booty that he secured and subsequently brought 
in part to Rome. No less illuminating in this respect is an 
isolated literary text little used by modern scholars, which, 
however, refers probably not to the Anatolian but to the 
Thracian Galatae. This is a fragment of an ethnographical 
excursus by the historian Phylarchus, referring to an episode: 
of the year 2653/4 B.c. It describes how Ariamnes, one of the 
Galatian chiefs and a very rich man, organized a mass enter- 
tainment [probably in the region under his control) for all the 
Galatae who might corne from the villages and the cities of the 
country, and also for all £évo: who happened to be travelling 
on the roads that crossed the territory of the entertainer. The 
entertainment took place in large tents erected on the roads. 
It consisted of huge meals of meat, bread, and wine. A curious 
detail is the mention of large brass kettles for boiling the meat, 
which Ariamnes ordered from the best craftsmen of the cities. 
They remind us of the kettle of Gundestrup and of the simi- 
lar large kettles of the Scythian, Sarmatian, and Mongolian 
nomads. = 
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E. THE CITY-STATES OF THE EUXINE AND THE 
BOSPORAN KINGDOM 

The momentous changes effected by the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucids and the strenuous exertions of the minor kings of 
Asia Minor considerably altered the economic aspect of the 
Aegean world. The improved methods of production, the in- 
tensified efforts of the population, the planned economy of the 
kings, all contributed to this change. The quantity of products 
offered for sale was now much increased, the exchange of com- 
mosdities was better organized, and commercial relations were 
carefully watched by the powerful rulers of the time, each 
protecting his own trade in various ways. 

The supply of commodities was increasing rapidly and so 
was the demand. I have explained how the number of Greek 
buyers who had purchased all sorts of merchandise in the past 
was now enlarged by the settlement of Greeks in the East, and 
how the native population there gradually became accustomed 
to Greek products. 

The general orientation of economic relations in the Aegean 
was in consequence changing, and the change affected in some 
measure all the States that hitherto had been prominent m 
trade, especially the Greek cities of the mainland, of the Greek 
islands, and of Asia Minor. I have endeavoured to show in the 
preceding pages how it influenced the trend of economic de- 
velopment in Athens, Rhodes, Delos, and Miletus. 

Alongside of these—the principal marts and the most pros- 
perous communities of the Aegean world—there were à num- 
ber of other important cities which had played an active, even 
a leading, part in the Greek economic system of the pre- 
Hellenistic period. These were the cities that held the keys 
of the northern trade, especially the trade with the coasts of 
the Black Sea. There were six groups of these, which took 
part in the organization and regulation of the trade: (1) the 
Hellespontine group, especially Sestus, Abydus, and Lamp- 
sacus; (2) the Propontid group, of which Cyzicus was the un- 
disputed leader; (3) the group of the Thracian Bosporus, 
Byzantium and Calchedon ; (4) that of the southern or 'right- 
hand’ coast of the Euxine, of which the great commercial cities 
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of Heraclea, Amisus, and Sinope were pre-eminent; (5) that 
of the western or ‘left-hand’ coast of the Euxine, including 
Apollonia, Callatis, Odessus, Tomi, and Istrus; and lastly 
(6) the group of the northern coast of the Euxine and of the 
Crimea, including Olbia, Panticapaeum and its dependencies, 
and Chersonesus. 

Each of these groups had its share in the great trade that 
was carried on between the Pontic and the Aegean worlds. 
It must be remembered that for about two centuries the 
countries round the Aegean had drawn from the Euxine their 
main supplies of foodstuffs (especially fish and grain, and also 
honey), of metals (particularly iron), of various raw materials 
(such as flax from the Caucasus, hides, hemp, and wax), and 
of slaves.* To these may be added certain eastern merchandise 
brought by caravan trade from Asia to the Euxine by one of 
the two routes leading thereto: the northern, which ran north 
of the Caspian Sea and ended at Panticapaeum, and the 
southern, the Caucasian route, of which the terminals on the 
Euxine were the Greek cities of its eastern coast—Phasis and 
Dioscurias. 

Olbia, Panticapaeum, and Chersonesus on the one hand and 
the cities of the ‘left-hand’ coast of the Black Sea on the other, 
forwarded the merchandise thus imported as well as that pro- 
duced in their own territories and in that of their Scythian, 
Taurian, and Thracian neighbours, to the Greek cities of the 
Aegean. The cities of the 'right-hand' or southern coast of the 
Euxine traded not only in the products of that littoral, in par- 
ticular iron, copper, and silver, but also in goods brought from 
the Caucasus and Armenia. Byzantium and Calchedon, besides 
being ports of call for all ships passing through the Thracian 
Bosporus, possessed productive fisheries. Cyzicus was the great 
clearing-house for the trade of the Euxine, and a centre of pros- 
perous banking. And finally Lampsacus, Abydus, and Sestus 
controlled the Dardanelles, Lampsacus moreover playing on a 
smaller scale the same part as Cyzicus. 

The new economic trend of the Hellenistic period, the shift 
of its centre towards Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, profoundly 
aflected the Euxine trade, which ceased to have the same 

* Polyb. iv. 38. 
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importance for Greece as in the past. The volume of this 
trade: inevitably declined. But the extent of the decline must 
not be exaggerated. Pontic fish had no rival, and the demand 
for it was in fact increasing rather than decreasing. It was the 
staple food of the Greeks and there was a large consumption of 
it wherever they settled. Nor was grain ever produced in the 
ancient world in quantities sufficient to satisfy requirements. 
The demand for Pontic grain was probably no longer as keen 
as it had been; grain in general became cheaper, but it i5 
Йаш that Pontic grain could easily compete with that of 
Egypt, Anatolia, and Syria. The same is true of raw materials, 
particularly metals, The supply of metals on the Greek market 
was never very abundant, and the Pontic mines were still one 
of the few sources of this supply. On the other hand, the 
demand, especially for iron, was urgent ; large quantities were 
needed, above all for military purposes and for the improved 
methods of agriculture.*4 
We know very little of the economic activities of the leading 
commercial cities of the north. We possess some evidence 
relating to political vicissitudes, their struggle for indepen- 
dence, and their interrelations, but our sources are almost 
silent about what was the principal factor in their lives—their 
trade, Certain facts, however, are known, and a few words 
may be devoted to some of the chief cities of the northern 
Cyzicus. Cyzicus still dominated the commerce of the Pro- 
pontis; No doubt the famous 'Cyzicenes', pre-eminently 
the currency of the Euxine trade from the sixth to the fourth 
century B.C., Were no longer minted, Nor do we hear that the 
'Cyzicenes' were replaced by other coins minted by the city 
for the purposes of its foreign trade. This may be explained 
by its diminishing importance as à clearing-house and centre 
of banking. We may, on the other hand, attribute the dis- 
appearance of the ' Cyzicenes' chiefly to the fact that they had 
ceased to be of use. There was now an abundance of excellent 
and reliable coins. First Philip, then Alexander, and finally 
Lysimachus, had issued such enormous quantities of currency 
that there was practically no need for Cyzicus to mint her own 
money for trade purposes. The place of the ' Cyzicenes' was 
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taken by the coinage of Lysimachus, which became the current 
medium of exchange for the Euxine trade.*246 | 

On the other hand, we know that Cyzicus in the Hellenistic 
period remained as opulent, as beautiful, and as well-ordered 
2 city as in the past. Strabo is explicit on the subject, in his 
well-known description of Hellenistic Cyzicus, that is to say, 
of Cyzicus before the time of Mithridates, Aftera short account 
of the large island or peninsula of Cyzicus, he proceeds:t ° The 
city rivals the foremost cities of Asia in size and beauty and in 
its excellent system of government for peace and war. 15 
adornment appears to be of a type similar to that of Rhodes, 
Massalia, and ancient Carthage. Passing over most details, I 
may mention that it has three architects who take care of the 
public buildings and the engines of war, and three storehouses, 
one for arms, another for engines of war, and another for corn, 
which is prevented from rotting by mixture with Chalcidic 
earth. Since the passage that follows relates to the siege of 
the city by Mithridates, it is certain that he borrowed his 
description of it from a Hellenistic source. Moreover it is 
evident that the splendour of Cyzicus was not the creation of 
late Hellenistic times. 

The statement of Strabo is supported by the few facts of 
the history of the city that are known tous. It appears probable 
that it never submitted to any of the Hellenistic rulers after 
Alexander, At least there is nothing which leads us to think 
that it was a subject city either of Antigonus, Lysimachus, or 
seleucus I. It may have been their ally and may have contri- 
buted to their expenses, but it probably retained its political 
independence. This is shown by its successful struggle with 
Arrhidaeus, and by its relations with its nearest neighbours, 
Bithynia and Pergamon. These never dared to attack it. 1 
have already referred to an inscription which suggests that 

* Ser ch. ITI, notes 38, 49, arid. $2. 

Г жи. 8. 11, р. 575 [: Фот 8' брашаАог тају пратае тёр ката riv "Amiar 
Y móde шеубдех те каї ке кој єйроріз прёт те вйрфрть ко тодерие. Foul 
тє т@ таратАтайә тт косретавал Џиттер у ту "Ребит кај Матсићшстен 
кал KopynBovlov dw п4Аш" та нфи обе тодла Ф0, трее 5° dpyerderovas rois 
čmpeloyadrong oixobopnudram те бујровшу каг друбиат, треіс 82 кай бусашробс 
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Cyzicus was in a kind of alliance (symmachia) with Philetaerus 
of Pergamon, and its relations with Bithynia were probably 
similar. H7 

This is not surprising, for in fact the city was in itself a 
dynasteia of moderate size. Its territory was large and fertile. 
Strabo describes the ample provision of foodstufís stored in 
its granaries. The land belonging to it was in part occupied 
by its own citizens, in part cultivated by Phrygian serfs (Amoi). 
We know that this was the position of the neighbouring city 
of Zeleia and of the adjoining territory, which was royal land 
(хера Васак) оѓ the Seleucids. There is good reason to think 
that Cyzicus had as many serfs as its neighbours. It was 
therefore able not only to provide for the requirements of its 
large population and of temporary residents who came from 
all parts of the world at the time of the famous fair, but also 
to export part of the produce of its territory, such as wine and 
fish, and certain industrial products, such as unguents.**? 

Lampsacus. Lampsacus was a minor Cyzicus, as is shown 
by its abundant coinage, at first of electron and in the fourth 
century of gold—the ' Lampsacenes'. This coinage shared the 
fate of that of Cyzicus and for the same reasons. We know 
less of Lampsacus than of Cyzicus. But Strabo* describes it 
in terms comparable to those which he applies to Cyzicus: 
' Lampsacus, too, lies on the sea, a notable city with a good 
harbour, and flourishing like Abydus. We have proof of 
the importance of Cyzicus and Lampsacus in the trade of the 
time, for example, in the role played by their citizens at Delos 
(above, p. 232).359 

Byzantium. Next to Cyzicus in fame, beauty, importance, 
and wealth was Byzantium, the queen of the Thracian Bos- 
porus.33! Polybius describes its situation and importance with 
lucidity and precision: ‘On the side of the sea, he says, ‘the 
situation of Byzantium is the most advantageous of any city 
in our quarter of the world so far as security and prosperity 
are concerned, while on the land side it is in both respects the 
most unfavourable of all. For by sea it so completely commands 

* xiii. 1. 18, p. 589: wal jj /Adjujaxos Б. mi Dairy томе deriv edAfuevos 

IV. 395. 
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the mouth of the Pontus, that no merchant can sail in or 
Out against its will.’ And after having described the charac- 
ter of the Pontic trade in general he proceeds: ‘Therefore as 
common benefactors of all Greeks, the Byzantines might justly 
expect to receive not only gratitude but also the united assis- 
tance of the Greeks when dangers threaten them from the 

Polybius is describing Byzantium as it was in 219 B.C. There 
is nothing in what he says to suggest that its wealth and in- 
fluence were then less than they had been, or that its trade and 
importance were declining. His statement is fully supported 
by what little we know of the city's history in the Hellenistic 
period, After the time of Alexander it was able to assert its 
political independence. It came to the rescue of Cyzicus when 
that city was attacked by Arrhidaeus, the satrap of Hellespon- 
tine Phrygia (above, note 347); it must be remembered that 
Byzantium and Cyzicus were neighbours, for the former owned 
part of the territory near the Lake of Dascylium of which 
another part was owned by the latter.* It did not actively 
participate in the struggles of the stormy times of the Succes- 
sors and maintained close relations with all the powers that 
controlled the Pontic trade; Callatis, the Bosporan rulers, and 
Sinope.f Its main endeavour was to support the interests of 
the Pontic cities. After Ipsus, though situated in the centre 
of Lysimachus' empire, it managed to retain its freedom. 
After Corupedion it took an active part in the war in which 
the great trading cities of the Euxine (including Heraclea, 
Calchedon, Cius, and Tius) resisted the threat of Selencus I 
to the independence of Heraclea.§ Later it may have remained 
a member of the Northern League when this league (which in- 
cluded Nicomedes of Bithynia, Antigonus Gonatas, and Hera- 
clea) was fighting Antiochus I (279 B.C.).| The city suffered 
severely in the great Celtic storm. The strong Celtic State of 
Tylis was formed in its immediate neighbourhood and Byzan- 
tium was forced to pay it a yearly tribute. The amount of the 
tribute was between ro and 33 talents, rising to 8o talents 


* Strabo, xii, 8, 11, p. 576. t Diod. xx. 25. 
1 Plut. Moral. 338 B. & Memnon r1. 
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shortly before 220 &.c; That the city should have been able to 
pay this is evidence of its great wealth. | 

The power and influence of Byzantium were recognized by 
Nicomedes I when he appointed it, together with the rulers 
who at that time were strongest at sea, Philadelphus and 
Gonatas, guardian of his children.” It showed its strength, 
during the domestic war between the members of the Pontic 
Hanse, by forcing Callatis and Istrus to desist from their am- 
bitious attempt to establish an exclusive control of the waters 
of the western Euxine, and to break the resistance of Tomi. 
Finelly, with the help of Philadelphus, the master of the 
Aegean, and a strong detachment of the fleet of Heraclea, it 
was able to withstand a siege by Antiochus IL? Of its later 
destimes and the great war for the freedom of the straits of 
Rhodes I shall speak in the next chapter. 

The wealth and importance of some of the Byzantine mer- 
chants of the third century B.C. are attested by the decree of 
Delos in honour of Dionysius of Byzantium, who sold 500 
medimni of grain to Delos at a favourable price.§ And Diony- 
sius was no exception.| The power of Byzantium rested not 
only on its revenue from trade. Like Cyzicus it owned a large 
territory] and very productive fisheries.** Its territory was 
strongly fortified and was cultivated by serfs.t+ In fact, like 
the other larger Pontic cities, it was a territorial State of con- 
siderable size and inhabited by a large population. 

Heraclea. The chief cities of the southern coast of the 
Euxine present similar features. The best known is Heraclea, 
a large territorial State owning an extensive 'territory,' settled 
and cultivated by Mariandynoi. It is a classical example of a 
State whose prosperity was founded on the labour of serfs 
(Лао), frequently quoted in the theoretical speculations of the 

* Memnon 23. | Па. 21. t Ibid. 23. 

& FG. xi. 4. 627; Durrbach, Choix 46. 

| See Durrbach ad loc. and above, p. 232. 

4 Polyb. iv. 45. 7, and for a later period Tac. Ann. xii, 63; Dio Chrys. 
xxxv, 25; Herodian iii, І, 5. 

** Aristotle, Pol., p. 129t b, 23; Archestr. in Athen, vii, 303 e, and Ps. 
Hesiod ibid. iii, 116 b, cf. 116 f. and 117 a. 
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fourth century B.C. on social and economuc questions. This 
is not the place to discuss its history as recorded by Nymphis 
and Memnon and preserved in the excerpts of Photius, The 
“tyranny ’ which lasted at Heraclea for more than a century is 
the best known example, apart from those of Bosporus and 
Syracuse, of the late Greek tyrannies and dynasteiat so widely 
prevalent in Asia Minor, of which I have already spoken. It 
will be sufficient to observe that although surrounded by 
dangers and its very existence threatened by the Galatians 
and by its ambitious neighbours, the kings of Bithynia and 
Pontus, Heraclea was able to maintain its liberty until«the 
time of the second Mithridatic war.4> 

] have already referred to the active part taken by Heraclea, 
as an independent power, in the events of the troublous times 
that followed the death of Alexander, mostly in alliance with 
other cities of the same type, which were prepared to fight for 
their independence. It was able repeatedly to help its allies 
with strong naval squadrons, to send them grain in large 
quantities and to pay large sums to the Galatians. Its rela- 
tions with the Crimea, especially with Chersonesus, were as 
close as in the fourth century, and its commercial links with 
the Hellenistic world are well known.35+ 

Amisus. Less is known about Amisus and Sinope. Amusus 
was annexed by the Mithridatids at an early date in their 
history, Sinope almost a century later. Both were large and 
powerful cities with fertile territories, whose inhabitants had 
the reputation of being skilful and progressive farmers. 

Neither city has been systematically excavated. Some ex- 
cavations have been recently made in the necropolis of Amisus 
and at Kara-Samsun by Macridy Bey, and they produced a 
large number of various objects. Unfortunately the results 
have not been published. Moreover the necropoleis of both 
Amisus and Sinope have been for a long time ransacked by 
native diggers and dealers of antiquities. These ‘cities of the 
dead" are very imposing. Their aspect is very like that of the 
necropolis of Panticapaeum, with its monumental tumuli, rock- 
carved tombs, and tombs dug in the soil. 

It is worth mentioning that in the Hellenistic period Amisus 
and probably Sinope were important centres of the ceramic 
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industry. The Sinopic jars have already been referred to (ch. II, 
р: 108, п. 43). The Amisene pottery, found especially at Kara- 
Samsun, presents special features. It reflects the mixed charac- 
ter of the civilization of the city and of Pontus in general. On 
the one hand, we have a local pottery, a particular type of 
painted vessels of various kinds. Their shapes and ornamenta- 
tion go back partly to proto-historic Anatolian originals, partly 
to products of Iranian plastic and ceramic art, with a slight 
Admixture of Hellenistic elements. The terracottas, which are 
essentially Greek, show a peculiar style fundamentally different 
that of the terracottas of Myrina and Cyme. They may 
be compared to some of the products of contemporary Perga- 
mene plastic art. 

Of the trade of the city little is known. Relations with 
Athens are well attested by the funeral inscriptions of Amisenes 
who died there, I shall speak in a later chapter of the role 
played by Amisenes in the life of the Pontic kingdom and in 
its commerce with the Aegean in the time of Mithridates the 
Great.3:5 

Sinope. Sinope was more important m. commerce and 
wealthier than Amisus, In addition to agricultural resources 
the Sinopians possessed extensive and profitable fisheries. The 
tange of their trade relations had not contracted: with the 
Bosporan kingdom, for example, they were as intimate as they 
had been in the past.* The same is true of the trade between 
Sinope and the Aegean. 

. These relations with the Hellenistic world are sufficiently 
illustrated by the well-known story of the conveyance of the 
Statue of Sarapis to Alexandria at the request of Ptolemy 
Soter. In the version of the story given by Athenodorus the 
Tarsianf it was Philadelphus, not Soter, who received the 
statue from the Sinopians asa present (yapurzypiov) in return 
for grain sent by him to the city in time of famine. Even if 
invented, the story testifies to the active relations between 
Alexandria and Sinope. I have mentioned that the products 
of Sinope, for instance Pontic nuts, were very popular in 

* See, вщ., ОЮЧ. хх. 25. 

i Clem. Alex. Protrept, iv. 48, 2, p. 14 Sylb.; p, 78 Suih.; FANG. iii. 487, 
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Alexandria and the rest of Egypt in the third century B.c. 
It may also be observed that the route between the Black Sea 
and Alexandria was well known to Alexandrian and Sinopian 
sailors.* Not less active were the trade relations between 
Sinope and Rhodes. We shall see in the next chapter how 
Rhodes twice—in 220 B.c. and again in 218 B.c.—tried to 
defend the political freedom of Sinope. This implies that at 
that time commercial relations between the two cities had 
already been long established.356 

Cities of the Thracian coast. Our information regarding 
the cities of the western coast is even more defective." I may, 
however, recall the heroic struggle of Callatis, the leading tity 
of this coast, against Lysimachus, in which it had as allies its 
sister cities on the western coast, and was supported by the 
Bosporan ruler Eumelus.[ I may also mention the conflict 
of interests that arose between Callatis (supported by Istrus) 
and Tomi: The period of decay and misery had not yet come 
for the Greek cities of the Thracian coast of the Euxine, not- 
withstanding the havoc wrought by the Celts, from which they 
certainly suffered no less than did the rich city of Olbia at the 
mouth of the Hypanis (Bug).3%* It is perhaps needless to refer 
in this connexion to a beautiful and well-known inscription 
from Olbia, a decree of the city in honour of its benefactor, 
Protogenes, which gives a vivid picture of the hardships en- 
dured by the city during the chaos produced by the Celtic 
invasion of the steppes of southern Russia.§ The information 
is supplemented by certain other inscriptions from Olbia. It is 
perhaps the result of accident that there are no similar docu- 
ments of the period relating to the cities of the Thracian 
coast. 

Bosporan kingdom. The Celtic wave did not reach the great 
and remote Bosporan kingdom. 1 cannot here dwell at length 
on the peculiar history and the political, social, and economic 
structure of this powerful Greek State. Situated in the Crimea 
and the Taman peninsula, it included many Greek cities and 
a large and ever-increasing territory, and resembled the States 
of Heraclea, Cyzicus, and Byzantium, but it was on a much 

* See note 354. t Diod. xix. 73, cf. xx. 25. 
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larger scale and had much greater stability. It played a 
memorable part in the history of the South Russian steppes, 
where the Scythians created a vast and solid empire in the 
early period of the existence of the Bosporan kingdom. 

The period in which the Bosporan State attained its greatest 
expansion, prosperity, and stability was the late fifth and the 
early and middle fourth century B.c., when it was ruled by 
strong and able archons (styled *tyrants' at Athens), Satyrus ] 
(433-389), Leucon (389-349), Spartocus IT (349-344) and Paeri- 
sades I (349-310). It was in this period that the foundations 
of its political, social, and economic system were laid. 

At this time the Bosporan kingdom took no active part in 
the political life of the rest of the Greek world, in its continuous 
wars. It was satisfied with the assertion of its liberty and in- 
dependence against Athens. But, while keeping aloof from 
the politics of the Aegean and confining their interest to the 
Euxine, the early Spartocids never disregarded the Aegean 
world, but kept themselves well informed of what was happen- 
ing there, for on this their prosperity depended to a large 
extent. Their diplomacy was always active, and they sought 
by diplomatic means to achieve their own ends. These ends 
were not of a political nature: it was the Greek economic 
system, not the political, of which they desired to become 
established members. And they reached their goal. Their 
reputation was very high in Greece, especially in Athens, and 
they became very popular even with the masses of the Greek 
population. This reputation and popularity were due to the 
important role that Bosporus played in the economic life of 
Greece, of which I have already spoken (pp. 105 ff.). The Sparto- 
cids were large exporters of various goods, particularly food- 
stuffs. These foodstufis (grain, fish, and cattle) were partly 
the produce of their own territory, the fertile lands in the 
Crimea and in the Taman peninsula. The estates which they 
owned in these regions and the landed properties and holdings 
of the Greek residents in the Bosporan cities were tilled by 
native /aot, bondsmen or serfs, who also tended their cattle and 
horses. Still more important, however, were their re-exports. 
These consisted of merchandise received. from their powerful 
neighbours and nominal suzerains, the Scythian kings, in 
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exchange for the agricultural and industrial products of their 
own country and for goods received by them from the Hellenic 
world. 

As great landholders and even more as active wholesale 
dealers, the Spartocids became very rich. Their wealth is 
reflected in the splendid development of their cities and, above 
all, in the contents of the monumental royal tombs near Panti- 
capaeum and of the more modest graves of their subjects, the 
citizens of the many cities in the Bosporan State. Their com- 
mercial activity and the volume and importance of their trade 
are proved by the fabulous riches found in the graves of their 
chief customers, the Scythian kings and nobles, which lie 
scattered over the whole Scythian Empire and many of which 
have been excavated by Russian archaeologists. Of these two 
groups ûf graves | have spoken in an earlier chapter (Ch, I, 
pp. 108 and rro), where I have shown that the beautiful and 
costly objects of gold, silver, and bronze, the pottery, the 
textiles, and the jars full of wine and olive oil that have been 
found in them were to a large extent imported from Greece, 
but came partly from the stores of the Bosporan landlords 
and from the shops of the skilful artists and artisans of the 
Bosporan cities.359 

Such was the position of the Bosporan kingdom in the fifth 
century B.C, and in the early and middle fourth. At the end of 
the fourth century and in the first half of the third the political 
situation changed, At the time of Alexander's conquests in 
the East large hordes of Iranians began to move from Kussian 
Turkestan northward and westward. The Greek writers call 
them Sacae and Sarmatae. These hordes began to press on 
the Scythians of the South Russian steppes and pushed them 
westward across the great Russian rivers towards the Danube 
and southward to the Crimea. The Scythian kingdom began 
to disintegrate. The troubled political conditions in the steppes 
of South Russia became still more disturbed owing to the great 
Celtic movement which I have described (pp. 25 ff.). I have 
shown that this Celtic wave reached the region of the Dnieper 
and caused distress and bewilderment in Olbia.2 

The Bosporan kingdom was naturally affected by these 
events. Paerisades I and his successors Eumelus (316-304) and 
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Spartocus IIT (304-284) lived in difficult times: foreign wars, 
mostly with the Scythians of the Crimea, and dynastic troubles 
were of frequent occurrence. With Paerisades II (284-250) the 
troubles apparently came to an end and conditions became 
more or less stabilized. 

Itis no wonder therefore that Bosporan prosperity and pres- 
tige were not so high as in the previous period. And yet the 
situation in the kingdom was much better than in Olbia, as is 
shown by the little we know of its political life, The Spartocids 
of the late fourth and early third century were able success- 
fully to carry on the policy of their ancestors. They kept their 
political independence intact and continued to confine their 
interest to the Black Sea. Paerisades I not only defended his 
kingdom but probably also enlarged it by successful wars with 
the Scythians of the Crimea. Eumelus, who figures promi- 
nently in the historical tradition of the time, felt strong enough 
to indulge in ambitious plans for the creation of a vast Pontic 
empire. He even crossed swords with Lysimachus, but only to 
safeguard Pontic interests. Finally, Spartocus III renewed 
the old friendly relations between his kingdom and Athens.* 

The policy of the Spartocids of the third century towards 
the Hellenistic world was the same as that of their ancestors 
towards the Hellenic States. The Bosporan kingdom con- 
tinted to be isolated from the rest of the Greek world. The 
Spartocids of the third century took no part in the ceaseless 
wars of the Successors and of the later kings, and they never 
had any intention of doing so. In return the Hellenistic kings 
made no attempt to add the Bosporan kingdom to their own 
domains. Even Lysimachus, when forming his Thracian em- 
pire, had no thought of including Bosporus and its territory 
in it, And the same is true of the other Successors and of 
their descendants—Antigonus Gonatas and the Antigonids, the 
seleucids, the Ptolemies and the early Pergamene rulers. We 
never hear of these rulers even trying to obtain help from this 
quarter in their long and destructive wars. 

In order to place themselves on a footing of equality with 
their contemporaries, the Spartocids reorganized their State 
on Hellenistic lines, so far as externals were concerned. They 

* 5.1.6.2 370; 
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assumed, for instance, the title of king: Eumelus was perhaps 
the first to do so. 

Our information regarding the commercial relations of the 
Spartocids in the third century is very defective, but such 
knowledge as we have shows that the economic foundations 
of their kingdom were solid and sound, Bosporus apparently 
continued to be, though of course on a somewhat reduced 
scale, what it had been before, a great exporter of corn and 
other merchandise to the Aegean world. As in the past, it 
played an important part in the economic life of the Aegean. 
This may be inferred from some scattered pieces of evidepce. 
The relations between Rhodes and Delos and the Bosporus, 
especially under Paerisades Il, have already been mentioned 
(p. 232). The commercial and political importance of the 
Bosporan kingdom is also attested by a document in Zenon's 
correspondence, * which speaks of envoys of Paerisades II 
going to Alexandria to see Philadelphus, apparently on a diplo- 
matic mission. We are consequently not astonished to find at 
Alexandria not only ambassadors of the kings but also some of 
their subjects, as well as some Greeks from Chersonesus and 
Olbia. 

The archaeological material is in accord with what has been 
said. | have mentioned the abundance of Rhodian, Thasian, 
and other stamped jar handles in Panticapaeum. I may add 
that, although no royal or richly furnished monumental tombs 
of private persons in Panticapaeum and other Bosporan cities 
can be assigned with certainty to the first half of the third 
century B.C., finds of early Hellenistic date are frequent in the 
ruins and in some graves of the Bosporan cities, for example 
choice pieces of the various kinds of early Hellenistic pottery, 
Mention may also be made of notable products of Athenian 
potters, some beautiful relief vases of Pergamene make, and 
fine early fagynoi. At a very early date the Panticapaeans 
began to compete with imported foreign pottery by producing 
large quantities of their own ceramic wares, for example, the 
above-mentioned water-colour vases and a very fine set of 
Megarian bowls (above, p. ro8 f., and pl. LXVII, 2). 

* H. I. Bell, Symb. Osl, v (1927), p. 33, and my article in. 7.E.4.. xiv 
(1928), p. 13. 
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The unsettled conditions in the steppes of South Russia 
naturally affected the regularity and stability of the Bosporan 
trade. The supplies of foodstufis at the disposal of the Bosporan 
kings were no longer so abundant and so regular as they had 
been. But we must avoid exaggeration. Even our meagre 
historical evidence makes it certain that the Bosporan kingdom 
experienced no territorial losses in the third century s.c. The 
spartocids were able to hold their own in the Crimea against 
the Scythians, who were retreating before the Sacians and 
Sarmatians, and also in the Taman peninsula, into which the 
new invaders of South Russia apparently never intended to 
penetrate. The produce of this territory, which of course 
varied in quantity, was therefore still in the hands of the 
Bosporan kings. 

Moreover, the disintegration of the Scythian Empire was a 
slow and gradual process. It has just been said that one group 
of Scythians retreated and entrenched themselves in the 
Crimea, which became their permanent abode.. Another group 
found refuge in the Dobrudja. Nevertheless even in the steppes 
between the Dnieper and the Bug the Scythians still claimed 
to be overlords as late as the date of the Protogenes inscription, 
which cannot be earlier than the time of the great Celtic in- 
vasion. The name of king Saitapharnes is well known. The 
ocythians therefore, especially those in the Crimea, still had 
much to sell to the Bosporan merchants and made many pur- 
chases from them, although the volume of their trade was 

These general considerations would find support in archaeo- 
logical finds, if it were certain that some at least of the 
royal Scythian tombs of the south Russian steppes belong 
to the early third century, and are not to be dated earlier. 
Ther date, however, is disputed and cannot be discussed 
here;361 

In those parts of the Scythian kingdom that were occupied 
by the hordes of Sacae and Sarmatae the new overlords 
naturally inherited the Scythian relations with the native 
population and the Bosporan kings. They became automati- 
cally lords and masters of the natives settled in these regions, 
who made their living by tilling the soil, fishing, and tending 
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А ‚ X. Triangular gold plaque which adorned the front ol a ritual tiara. Found 
im the queen's grave of the tumulus of Karagodeuashkh in the Kuban region 

и (South Russia]. It was probably part of the ritual dress of the quenn, as priestess 
| of the Great Goddess. The plaque is adorned with three zones of figures in 

| repoussé work. On the lowest is shown the Great Goddess seated on a throne, 
| clad in a heavy ceremonial garment and wearing a pointed tiara with a gold 
triangular plaque ii. front. Haehind her are two pricstesses with veiled hend. 
A young man in Iranian (Scythian or Sacian) dress, no doubt a prince; ap- 
proaches the goddess on the right, and she offers him the holy communion in a 
rhyton. On the other side a strange figure of a beardlesa man clad in woman's 
dress advances towards the goddess witha round vase in his right hand, contain- 
ing apparently a sacred beverage, probably a eunuch priest of the kind mentigned 
by Herodotus. Above the communion scene is a figure of a god in a chariot, 
probably the great Iranian Sun God. Lastly in the uppermost row ts o figure 
of 4 Greek Tyche, probably the Iranian Hvareno. 

‘On the tumulus of Karagodenashkh, its date, and the objects found in it see 
my -Shyihien und der Bosporus, pp. 323 8. (with bibliography), cf, K. Schefold 
"Der skythische Tierstil in Südrussland', Eur, Sept. Anf. xii (1938), p. 21; and 
on the interpretation of the plaque my article ' The idea 0f Royal Power in Scythia 

-and on the Bosporus’, Hull. Comm. Arch. xlix (19173), pp. 1 f, and addenda, 
ibid. ; Hye. Е. G. xxxii (1919), pp. 462 8. ; Jranians and Greeks, Pp. 104 f. and 231, 
r. 10; cf. same other contributions quoted in Skythies tmd der Bosporus, loc. cit. 

I reproduce this interesting object because it shows the changed conditions of 
life in the steppes of South Russia in the early Hellenistic period, the rise under 
Greek influence of a focal art not confined to the animal style, but dealing with 
religious subjects, perhaps under the influence of a new wave of Iranian tribes 
which moved into South Russia—the Sacae. Photograph supplied by the former 

2. One of the Megarian bowls found in South Russia. It is decorated with 
figures of tlivinities (statues and Cupids), garlands, dolphins, etc. A detailed. 
description would take too much space. Its importance in connexion with the 
subject of this book is that we find on the bottom of this and other similar bowls 
the factory stamp: KIP-BEI surrounding the bust of à city Tyche in profile, ТЕ 
haa been remarked that since the genitive in -e of names ending in -ap is 
typical of South Russia the potter Kirbeis must have been a resident at Olhia 
or Panticapaeum, This makes it certain that while they imported some Megarian 
bowls, the Greek cities of South Russia gradually became centres of production 
Of this type of pottery. 

R- Zahn, /.Р.4.1.) ххін (1008), pp. 45 tL, esp. pp. 55 fi., nos, 8, 9, figs. 14-16; 
E. H. Minns, 5cythians and Greeks, pp. 350 and 364; C. W. Lunsingh Scheurleer, 
Griechsche Ceramic’, 1936, р, 165. 

Drawing by Prof. E. Mahler. 

3. Two fine specimens of cast or cut glass vases reproducing metal vases, 
mounted in gold inlaid with precious stones and with pendanis af precious. 
stones, found in South Russia in the Kuban’ district. Soo my Jraniuns and 
Gretks, p. 127, and this chapter, pp. 330 f. and notes 164 and 312, cf. pl. xri, 
1. Keprodüced from my Jranians and Greeks in South Russia, fig. 16, mos. 
I amd т. 
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cattle, sheep, and horses, Like their Scythian predecessors, 
they collected their rents and disposed of the surplus produce 
to the Bosporan merchants. 

These new rulers of South Russia were in no way poorer 
than their Scythian predecessors. Some of their tombs have 
been excavated, for example those under the tumulus of Alex- 
andropol with their fabulously rich furnishings, probably the 


graves of a Sacian king and his family. Some scattered finds 


in the Kuban district and in the neighbourhood of Vorónej 


show that Alexandropol is no exception. Similar opulence 15 


indicated by the early Sarmatian graves from which probably 
came the two beautiful belts found, one in Maikopon the Kuban 
river, the other in Bulgaria. It may perhaps be suggested that 
the splendid tomb at Karagodeuashkh should be regarded as 
a connecting link between Scythian and Sarmatian royal graves, 
being not entirely Scythian nor yet purely Sarmatian, and in 
this respect resembling those under the tumulus of Alexan- 
дгоро1,34: 

Thus the Bosporan merchants still had large quantities of 
merchandise to export to the Aegean world. They were there- 


fore still able to import from Greece and the Near East wine 


and industrial products for themselves and for their old and 


new customers in the steppes. The artists and artisans of the- 


Bosporan cities continued to work not only for the population 
of the Bosporan kingdom but also for the rulers of the steppes. 
They certainly had to adapt themselves to the tastes and 
fashions of the Sacians and Sarmatians, but they succeeded 


in this, as is shown by the above-mentioned finds, so little 


known and so little studied, that have been made in Sacian 
and Sarmatian graves. 

Taken as a whole, the evidence shows that in the third 
century, despite political vicissitudes, Bosporus remained, 


on a smaller scale, what it had been m the preceding century. 


Its prosperity is reflected by its coinage. The beautiful gold 
and silver coins of the fourth century and the early third, 
which represent the acme of Panticapaean artistic achieve- 
ment, continued to be minted. Some time in the third 
century the gold staters of the old type were gradually re- 
placed by a new royal gold coinage, which was an imitation 
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of that of Lysimachus and bore the name of Paerisades 
instead of that of Panticapaeum and a portrait head in place 
of the gods and badges of the city. The style of these coins 
is much inferior to that of the earlier Bosporan series, and it 
is hardly possible that it was Paerisades II who first issued 
them (рі, .ххїх, 2). 

















